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CONFERENCE  OF  LIBRARIANS 


ST.    LOUIS,    MAY  S-ii,    1889. 


COMMON    SENSE    IN    LIBRARIES. 


ADDRESS   OF   THE   PRESIDENT,   C:   A.   CUTTER,    LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   BOSTON   ATHENiEUM. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American 
Library  Association:  — 

In  obedience  to  an  unbroken  precedent,  I 
must  open  this  convention  with  some  general 
remarks.    They  shall  be  on  Common  Sense. 

Common  Sense  —  what  is  it.?  I  hope  no 
one  will  insist  on  a  definition.  Logicians  or- 
der us  to  define  our  terms  before  engaging  in 
discussion,  but  I  find  it  much  more  con- 
venient to  leave  this  one  a  little  vague,  trust- 
ing to  your  knowledge  of  its  general  meaning 
and  to  your  willingness  to  allow  a  certain 
latitude  in  its  use.  But  if  I  must  be  explicit, 
I  will  say  common  sense  is  my  sense ;  other 
people's  sense,  when  it  differs  from  mine,  is 
little  better  than  nonsense. 

One  definition  I  must  protest  against,  how- 
ever ;  I  cannot  agree  with  the  man  who  de- 
clared that  common  sense  is  thus  named 
because  it  is  so  uncommon.  We  could  not 
conduct  the  affairs  of  life  if  this  were  true. 
In  our  own  field  common  sense  is  the  very 
characteristic  of  American  libraries.  We  must 
not  blow  our  own  trumpet  too  loudly.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  magnificent  accumula- 
tion of  books  in  German  and  French  libraries, 
the  good  fight  made  by  our  English  brothers 
against  prejudice  and  ignorance,  the  zeal 
and  the  complete  organization  of  the  Italians. 
Yet  I  believe  that  the  same  qualities  that 
have  made  our  nation  (with  certain  glaring 
exceptions)  the  best  of  pioneers — the  same 
fitting  of  means  to  ends,  the  same  suiting 
of  the  man  and  the  thing  to  the  environ- 


ment, the  same  content  with  small  begin- 
nings, the  same  ingenuity  to  contrive  and 
quickness  to  seize  upon  every  improvement  — 
the  same  common  sense,  in  short,  have  been 
shown  in  the  spread  of  our  libraries,  as  in  the 
settlement  of  our  country,  to  a  degree  not  seen 
in  older  lands.  Our  libraries  have  been  like 
our  railroads.  When  we  were  poor  and  popu- 
lation was  scanty,  we  built  railways  in  the 
cheapest  manner :  two  planks  with  a  flat  iron 
rail  spiked  along  them,  turning  up  every  now 
and  then  to  run  through  the  bottom  of  the  car, 
— 2L  tramway  rather  than  a  railroad.  The  Eng- 
lish traveler,  seeing  it,  wondered  and  sneered ; 
but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  we  could 
build  them,  and  so  we  opened  up  the  country. 
Now  that  we  have  got  riches  from  the  terri- 
tory then  reached,  we  have  carried  our  railway 
system  far  ahead  of  any;  we  run  palace 
cars  across  the  desert.  So  our  libraries,  be- 
gun modestly  a  century  ago,  by  making  the 
most  of  a  little  and  by  the  use  of  mother  wit, 
have,  with  the  schools,  opened  up  a  great 
country  of  intellect,  have  extended  themselves 
more  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  have 
become  a  necessity — at  least  wherever  the 
New  Englander  goes  —  and,  the  era  of  luxury 
having  come,  one  finds  them  on  the  frontier, 
or  what  was  lately  the  frontier,  at  Minneap- 
olis, at  Denver,  with  all  the  perfections  of 
material  and  personnel  that  the  Library  Bu- 
reau and  the  Library  School  can  furnish.  A 
century  ago  western  libraries  were  founded 
with  coon  skins ;  now  they  cross  the  prairies 
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side  by  side  with  the  concrete  sidewalk  and 
the  electric  tcamcar. 

Yet  there  is  much  still  to  desire.  If  com- 
mon sense  is  not  uncommon  in  ordinary  life, 
no  more  is  blundering,  because  mankind  mix 
with  their  judgment  so  much  unreason  from 
passion,  from  fashion,  from  prejudice,  from 
thoughtlessness,  from  laziness,  from  habit. 
Even  the  most  practical  people  fall  into  most 
irrational  acts.  As  I  came  here  I  saw  a  coun- 
try house  on  a  lake  bank,  where  there  was  a 
lovely  view.  A  barn  was  planted  between  the 
dwelling  and  the  lake,  the  house  turning  its 
back  upon  the  water  and  facing  a  cabbage 
field.  Was  this  sensible?  Is  it  sensible  to 
risk  one's  eyesight  on  the  ill-printed  news- 
paper in  the  vibrating  car  ?  Is  it  sensible  for  a 
man  to  devote  himself  so  closely  to  business 
that,  when  he  has  won  the  riches  which  au- 
thorize leisure,  he  has  no  health  to  enjoy  it 
and  no  tastes  which  leisure  can  enable  him  to 
gratify?  Is  it  sensible  for  men  to  '*put  an 
enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains  ?  "  Is  it  sensible  to  waste  months  of  the 
too  short  school  life  of  5,000,000  children  in 
learning  the  vagaries  of  an  irrational,  inconsist- 
ent orthography  ?  Is  it  sensible — there  is  no 
need  to  lengthen  the  list.  Any  one's  observa- 
tion furnishes  him  examples  enough  of  the 
unreason  of  sensible  people.  Now,  let  your 
memory  run  over  the  past  management  of 
your  and  your  neighbor's  libraries  and  see  if 
there  also  you  cannot  pick  out  instances  of 
equal  blundering:  a  great  sum  spent  on  a 
building,  and  none  left  to  buy  [books ;  book 
funds  bequeathed,  and  nothing  to  run  the 
library;  a  librarian  appointed  because  he  is 
cousin  of  the  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  or  an  old  classmate,  or  a 
union  soldier,  or  because  he  is  secretary  of 
the  Young  Men's  Democratic  (or  Republican) 
Club ;  a  book  rejected  for  religious  or  moral 
reasons,  and  the  rejection  made  known  in  every 
newspaper  in  town ;  a  catalog,  for  economy's 
sake,  prepared  by  cheap  labor,  so  that  the 
work  has  to  be  all  done  over  again ;  a  new 
building  made  barely  large  enough  to  hold 
the  books  already  belonging  to  the  library ; 
the  reading-room,  which  should  be  the  quiet- 
est place  in  the  building,  made  so  magnificent 


as  to  attract  crowds  of  sightseers ;  and  so  on, 
and  so  on. 

I  cannot  help  regretting  the  amount  of  time 
that  is  wasted  on  statistics.  They  are  inter- 
esting, but  they  are  costly  to  prepare  and  to 
print,  and  I  would  rather  see  the  time  spent 
on  making  the  library  more  useful.  Statistics 
are  like  the  notices  that  we  post :  few  persons 
read  them,  still  fewer  heed  them ;  but  we 
are  obliged  to  post  them  lest  we  be  asked. 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me?  So  we  must 
have  statistics,  I  suppose.  There  are  per- 
sons who,  like  children,  must  pull  up  their 
plants  to  see  if  they  are  growing.  And  they 
want  to  know  such  details, —  how  many  bakers 
and  how  many  candlestick  makers  use  the 
library,  what  percentage  of  fiction  and  what 
percentage  of  theology  is  used,  on  what  day  in 
the  year  the  most  books  were  taken  out  and  on 
what  the  fewest.  Yes,  it  is  all  interesting; 
looks  as  if  it  ought  to  be  useful ;  is  sometimes 
needed  as  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the 
unfriendly ;  but  one  would  like  to  know  how 
often  any  practical  measure  is  the  result  of 
the  figures  so  laboriously  got  together.  Per- 
haps it  is  enough  that  they  sometimes  prevent 
foolish  measures  being  adopted. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  temporary  or  to  com- 
parative statistics.  Often  very  important  ques- 
tions in  the  management  of  a  library  can  be 
settled  by  a  little  investigation;  but  when 
they  are  settled  why  continue  to  make  the 
same  investigation  year  after  year  ?  For  in- 
stance, a  year  or  two  ago,  being  annoyed  by 
the  assertions  of  certain  impatient  people  that 
it  took  half  an  hour  to  get  a  book  at  the  Athe- 
naeum, we  kept  a  careful  watch  for  some  time. 
Leaving  out  half  of  our  circulation,  which 
comes  from  the  room  in  which  the  delivery- 
desk  is,  and  so  takes  too  short  a  time  to  meas- 
ure, we  found  that  the  other  half  averaged 
three  and  three-fifths  minutes  per  book.  Hav- 
ing made  the  trial  for  two  or  three  months 
and  finding  the  figures  always  the  same,  we 
dropped  the  investigation.  In  some  libraries, 
having  been  once  begun,  it  would  have  been 
continued  forever.  Comparative  statistics 
too,  such  tables  as  Miss  Cutler  and  Mr. 
Crunden  have  added  to  the  reports  which 
they  will  read  to  you  at  this  conference,  such 
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tables  as  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  last 
census  report,  are  very  useful. 

I  have  wished  sometimes  that  I  could  see 
more  wisdom  in  the  employment  of  assistants. 
One  hears  not  infrequently  that  a  new  library 
is  to  be  opened  in  a  city  or  town;  that  the 
trustees  have  appointed  a  librarian  of  some 
experience,  and  assistants  with  no  knowledge 
either  of  library  work  or  of  literature,  and  that 
they  expect  the  librarian  to  buy  a  large  stock 
of  books,  arrange  it,  catalog  it,  lay  out  his 
system  of  charging  and  the  whole  scheme  of 
library  work,  in  the  mean  time  training  these 
raw  assistants,  and  to  open  the  library  in 
some  incredibly  short  time  —  three  or  four 
months,  perhaps.  Formerly  one  used  to  hear 
of  a  similar  appointment  of  the  librarian  him- 
self—  some  ex-editor  or  retired  clergyman; 
but  that  folly  is  abandoned,  at  least  in  starting 
a  library.  I  note  also  another  improvement  — 
boards  are  beginning  to  hire  a  few  graduates 
of  the  Library  School  for  a  while,  to  help  set 
things  going.  But  the  time  allowed  by  impa- 
tience, especially  for  training  the  untaught 
assistants,  is  likely  still  to  be  too  short. 

In  fact,  there  is  not  any  one  thing  in  library 
work  in  which  less  sense  is  shown  than  in  fail- 
ure to  allow  enough  time  for  difficult  work,  and 
in  eagerness  to  have  a  thing  done  almost  as 
soon  as  the  resolution  has  been  taken  to  do  it. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  assistants.  The  librarian  ought 
to  be  given  the  entire  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  his  assistants,  and  to  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  their  work.  He  is  much  bet- 
ter qualified  to  judge  of  what  is  wanted  and 
what  is  done  than  any  one  can  be  who  is  not 
always  on  the  spot.  In  the  selection  he  must 
justify  his  privilege.  He  should  remember 
that  he  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow*s  ear;  and  he  should  not  accept  or 
should  dismiss  at  once,  not  merely  those 
whom  he  finds  to  be  unfaithful  shirks,  but 
those  whom  he  finds  to  be  slow,  stupid, 
clumsy,  illiterate,  especially  illiterate.  A  man 
can  hardly  hand  a  book  over  a  counter  prop- 
erly, a  boy  cannot  get  a  book  well  from  the 
shelves,  to  whom  it  is  no  more  than  a  block  of 
wood. 


Common  sense  has  much  to  do  with  the 
rules  of  a  library  and  their  execution.  Where 
it  prevails  there  is  no  red  tape ;  the  rules  are 
simple  and  elastic,  designed  only  to  secure 
equal  rights  to  all,  but  to  restrain  no  one  of 
his  liberty  needlessly.  Some  rules  must  be 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  they 
must  never  be  relaxed  in  the  least,  because 
such  is  the  pressure  upon  them  that,  if  they 
are  broken  through  at  any  one  place,  they  will 
be  swept  away  entirely.  Such  in  my  library 
are  the  rules  that  prohibit  more  than  one  of 
the  "  new  "  books  being  taken  out  at  once  by 
the  same  person,  and  impose  a  fine  for  keeping 
new  books  over  time.  Every  one  wants  to 
violate  them  all  the  time.  As  long  as  it  is 
understood  that  such  rules  are  immutable  and 
unrelenting,  no  one  protests,  and  everything 
goes  smoothly ;  let  the  least  sign  of  yielding 
appear,  and  there  will  be  a  clamorous  crowd, 
claiming  concessions  as  precedents.  So 
when  a  boiler  gives  way  but  a  little,  all  the 
water  flashes  into  steam,  and  the  stout  iron 
flies  in  fragments  far. 

But  there  are  other  rules  that  are  made  to 
be  broken,  or  rather  to  be  enforced  only  to 
restrain  impudent  encroachers;  and  others, 
again,  that,  while  generally  maintained,  should 
be  let  down  at  times  —  experience  only  can 
teach  when,  how  far,  and  to  what  people. 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  give  the  greatest 
assistance  to  all,  to  let  each  get  as  much  out 
of  the  library  as  possible  without  interfering 
with  its  use  by  others.  No  written  rules 
could  ever  bring  this  about ;  nothing  but  the 
constant  attention,  thought,  judgment,  of  a 
librarian,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  power  to  relax  rules  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  librarian  and  of  him  alone.  If  it  is 
intrusted,  except  very  sparingly,  to  assistants, 
there  can  be  no  uniformity,  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  favoritism.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  every  librarian  should  be  above  all  sus- 
picion of  favoring  any  one.  As  librarian  he 
has  no  dislikes,  hatreds,  jealousies ;  he  is  of  no 
sect  in  religion,  of  no  party  in  politics ;  he 
helps  all  alike,  as  the  physician  heals  all  alike. 
When  he  finds  among  his  assistants  one  who 
is  also  impassionate  and  impartial,  he  may 
intrust  him  or  her  with  the  dispensing  power. 
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In  the  choice  of  books  there  is  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  common  sense  and 
less  room  for  the  operation  of  definite  rules 
than  anywhere  else  in  library  management. 
The  buyer  who  clearly  sees  what  work  the 
library  should  aim  at  doing,  and  follows  out 
his  course  consistently ;  who  yet  does  not  con- 
fine himself  within  too  narrow  limits,  remem- 
bering that  many  men  have  many  minds ;  who 
is  cautious  in  deciding,  remembering  that  when 
he  has  bought  a  book  he  cannot  buy  another 
with  the  same  money;  who  carefully  con- 
siders the  tastes  and  capabilities  of  his  readers, 
knowing  that  even  he  who  leads  the  horse  to 
water  cannot  always  make  him  drink;  who 
takes  especial  care  to  provide  the  books  that 
are  asked  for,  knowing  that  a  borrower  to-day 
is  worth  two  in  an  uncertain  future ;  who  con- 
sults the  critical  journals  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  is  always  open  to  suggestions,  be- 
cause two  heads  are  better  than  one,  will,  if  he 
has  funds,  get  together  a  well-selected  library 
or  deserve  the  praise  of  having  provided  an 
excellent  working  collection ;  and  yet  he  shall 
not  seldom  find  that  a  book  which  he  rejected 
is  one  which  some  inquirer  especially  needs. 

Rules  for  buying  one  can  hardly  give,  yet 
there  are  certain  general  principles.  In  litera- 
ture dulness  is  the  unpardonable  sin;  in 
science,  inaccuracy;  and  in  th.ose  classes  which 
are  a  combination  of  literature  and  science, 
like  the  historical,  both  dulness  and  untnist- 
worthiness  disqualify,  though  neither  alone 
would  be  sufficient  cause  for  rejection,  nor  both 
together  in  all  cases,  for  in  books  a  great  name 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Soundness  or  un- 
soundness of  doctrine,  whether  in  theology 
or  philosophy,  in  the  social  or  the  natural 
sciences,  is  not  to  be  considered  by  the  buyer, 
even  if  he  thinks  himself  competent  to  decide. 
The  ability  with  which  the  views  are  main- 
tained, the  fame  which  they  have  gained,  are 
the  points  for  him  to  regard.  For  the  book 
which  will  mislead  the  reader  there  is  an  anti- 
dote in  the  book  written  on  the  other  side ; 
but  for  the  book  which  will  send  the  reader  to 
sleep  there  is  no  remedy.  Of  the  causes  for 
rejection  I  should  say :  Inaccuracy,  evil  in- 
tent, dullness;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
dullness. 


Even  worthlessness  is  not  always  cause  for 
rejection.  A  library  that  has  money  will  often 
buy  a  book  for  the  mere  perversity  of  its  argu- 
ment, the  density  of  its  ignorance,  the  extrava- 
gance of  its  style,  for  reasons  like  those  which 
moved  Augustus  de  Morgan  in  compiling  his 
"Century  of  paradoxes.*'  A  great  library 
should  contain  monuments  of  human  folly  as 
well  as  of  human  wisdom. 

If  there  is  any  question  on  which  common 
sense  gives  no  uncertain  answer,  it  is  in  the 
admission  of  fiction  to  the  public  library. 

To  many  persons  fiction  is  the  only  means 
possible  of  going  into  society,  of  meeting  a 
variety  of  their  fellow-men,  of  traveling,  of 
living  anything  but  the  dullest  and  most  monot- 
onous of  lives.  I  should  no  sooner  think  of 
excluding  fiction  altogether  from  a  library 
than  of  prohibiting  tea  and  coffee.  Both  of 
those  beverages  do  harm  to  certain  constitu- 
tions, as  fiction  destroys  the  fibre  of  certain 
minds  ;  but  to  deprive  the  majority,  who  can 
safely  use  all  three,  of  their  enjoyment  for  the 
sake  of  the  weak  few,  is  not  the  American 
method.  In  a  college  library  one  may 
approach  nearest  this  exclusion;  for  a  stu- 
dent's reading  should  be  mainly  study,  and  his 
recreation  should  be  out  of  doors.  All  the 
fiction  in  a  college  library  ought  to  be  classic, 
to  be  literature.  Slip-shod  English  and  flabby 
thought  should  be  rigidly  kept  out.  And 
some  such  rule  may  be  usually  followed  in 
the  public  library  to  a  limited  extent.  Except 
in  the  great  cities,  the  public  library  is  obliged 
to  select  its  books ;  it  has  not  money  enough 
to  buy  every  thing ;  why  should  it  not  select 
in  some  degree  for  literary  merit  ?  Without 
believing  in  salvation  by  style,  one  may  yet 
think  that  education  in  English  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  that  supplementary  school  which 
we  term  library.  Well-written  books  and  well- 
thought  books  are  not  necessarily  dull.  No 
one  calls  "  Treasure  Island  "  dull.  It  could  not 
be  better  written.  That  is  a  book  of  sensa- 
tional adventure  ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  love 
stories,  domestic  stories,  character  novels, 
society  novels,  that  have  style,  interest,  move- 
ment, thoughts.  Provide  such  liberally ;  then, 
if  the  money  holds  out,  and  it  seems  necessary 
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to  add  the  vulgarities  of  Optic  and  Alger  and 
the  twaddle  of  Mrs.  Southworth,  do  so  spar- 
ingly. We  are  told  that  there  is  a  call  for  these 
last  authors  that  must  be  satisfied,  and  that  a 
library  which  lacks  them  and  their  likes 
will  be  deserted.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
call,  for  they  are  prolific  authors,  occupying 
a  great  place  in  the  catalog,  so  that  they 
continually  meet  the  eyes  of  readers,  and, 
moreover,  they  have  merits.  What  we  want 
is  to  substitute :  firsts  some  other  story-tellers 
who  have  greater  merits,  who  can  tell  as  inter- 
esting stories  better,  and  with  a  better  moral, 
and  next  to  substitute  in  part  some  higher 
class  of  reading  that  shall  give  more  informa- 
tion and  exercise  the  mind  more.  Something 
can  be  done,  as  I  here  said,  by  having  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  good  reading,  all  inUre^ing, 
and  a  scanty  supply  of  reading  that  is  not  so 
good.  More  can  be  done  by  judicious  sugges- 
tion, when  advice  is  sought,  or  when  all  the 
books  asked  for  are  out,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  to  recommend  books  that  will  be 
sure  to  be  liked,  avoiding  a  dull  book  like* 
poison.  We  have  been  told  lately  that  sug- 
gestions will  be  resented  as  impertinence; 
that  depends  on  how  they  are  made.  And  it 
has  been  said  that  in  a  busy  library  there  is 
no  time  for  such  work.  True,  that  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  a  small  town  and  a  small 
library  but,  — but,  — but, —  almost  every- 
where there  is  a  chance  to  get  in  a  little  of  this 
influence ;  and  when  library  committees,  and 
the  public  that  is  behind  library  committees, 
wake  up  to  the  perception  that  in  this  supple- 
mentary public  school  which  we  call  public 
library,  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  teachers  as 
well  as  text-books,  the  attendants  in  the  deliv- 
ery-room need  not  all  be  merely  animated 
machines,  with  no  higher  ambition  than  to  pass 
over  the  counter  300  volumes  an  hour.  If 
there  are  several  attendants,  one  at  least  wil' 
be  competent  to  give  advice;  if  there  is  only 
one,  he  will  have  been  chosen  because  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  books — and  of  human 
nature.  Let  no  one  imagine,  by  the  way,  that 
this  attendant — whom  in  library  matters  we 
might  call  the  Adviser  or  Suggester — ^will  have 
an  easy  time,  or  that  a  successful  adviser  can 
be  found  everywhere.    His  or  her  qualification 


is  tact,  tact,  tact,  —  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
quite  as  much  as  book  knowledge.  Both 
would  grow  with  practice.  Two  other  quali- 
ties the  suggester  needs  —  enthusiasm  and 
unfailing  patience.  The  committee,  too,  must 
have  hope  and  faith,  for  statistics  are  silent 
here,  giving  scanty  indication  of  the  work  that 
is  done.  They  may  indeed  show  that  there  is 
a  fractional  percentage  less  of  fiction  and  more 
of  history  borrowed,  but,  as  usually  kept,  they 
will  not  indicate  that  good  fiction  is  read  where 
bad  fiction  was  read  before ;  they  do  not  indi- 
cate if  the  novels  taken  are  read  with  a  pur- 
pose or  not,  with  the  mind  open  or  shut,  if  they 
are  devoured  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day,  or  as  by 
the  young  people's  society  I  knew  of  where 
"  Romola  "  was  gone  through  one  winter  and 
the  "  Tale  of  two  cities"  another,  with  photo- 
graphs and  guide  books  and  consultation  of 
histories  and  discussions  of  character.  The 
effect  of  such  stories  read  in  such  away  might 
justify  Sir  John  Herschel  in  regarding  "  the 
novel  in  its  best  form  as  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful engines  of  civilization,"  or  prompt  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon's  glowing  eulogy  on  the 
usefulness  of  fiction. 

A  librarian  ordinarily  collects  pamphlets  as 
unhesitatingly  as  the  little  dog  runs  out  and 
barks  at  the  passing  bugg}'.  The  dog  could 
not  give  any  reason  for  it,  but  all  his  ancestors 
have  done  it,  all  the  curs  of  his  acquaintance 
do  it,  and  he  has  done  so  himself  from  his 
earliest  recollection.  Certainly  pamphlets  are 
often  good  to  have,  but  not  all  pamphlets  are 
good  for  all  libraries.  The  historical  society 
should  not  store  up  the  medical  tracts,  but 
send  them  to  the  medical  library,  and  that,  in 
turn,  will  send  its  legal  or  scientific  tracts 
having  no  bearing  on  medicine  to  the  law  and 
scientific  libraries.  Even  a  general  library 
may  well  hesitate  to  swell  its  cataloging  ex- 
penses, and  crowd  its  shelves  with  many 
classes  of  pamphlets.  How  great  is  the  prob- 
ability of  an  old  report  of  a  charitable  society 
in  a  distant  city  ever  being  of  use  ?  Of  course 
it  may  be,  but  is  the  chance  great  enough  to 
justify  spending  on  it  money  needed  for  other 
objects?  But  on  the  other  hand,  every  town 
library  must  collect  exhaustively  and  preserve 
tenaciously  every  book,  pamphlet,  map,  plac- 
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ard,  poster,  every  scrap  of  written  or  printed 
matter  relating  to  that  town  and  less  exhaus- 
tively to  the  neighboring  towns. 

A  broad  distinction  may  be  drawn  between 
purchasing  and  accepting  gifts.  A  gift  will 
not  infringe  upon  the  book  funds.  Still, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  depletes  the 
general  funds.  It  costs  money  to  collate,  to 
plate,  to  enter,  to  acknowledge,  to  catalog,  to 
classify,  to  house,  and  to  take  care  of  a  book. 
Year  after  year  it  must  be  dusted,  and 
its  title  or  number  read  in  the  annual  ex- 
amination ;  it  occupies  part  of  the  shelf- 
room  in  a  costly  building,  and  hastens  the 
time  when  the  inevitable  extension  must 
be  built.  It  is  a  very  costly  thing.  A 
library  committee  may  well  think  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  take  in  certain  classes 
of  books,  —  the  greater  part  of  public  docu- 
ments, old  school  books,  perhaps  old  medi- 
cine, law,  physical  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  librarian  would  be  a  very  efficient 
member  of  a  rejecting  or  a  weeding  commit- 
tee. He  so  often  finds  a  book  that  has  slum- 
bered on  the  shelves  for  years  to  be  just  the 
one  that  satisfies  an  out-of-the-way  inquiry, 
so  often  hears  a  reader  regret  that  the  library 
lacks  some  book  which  he  never  would  have 
thought  of  buying,  so  often  finds  the  pam- 
phlet which  is  rubbish  to  him  gold  to  another 
man,  that  he  can  with  difficulty  bring  himself 
to  give  up  anything.  What  delightful  literary 
use  Dr.  Holmes  has  made  of  old  writers 
whose  advice,  if  followed  medically,  would 
have  killed  all  his  patients  ! 

In  fact,  there  is  no  book  that  may  not  at 
some  time  become  useful.  For  which  reason 
I  find  myself  very  much  out  of  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  talking  of  late  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  literature  and  libraries,  who  profess 
to  fear  that  the  public  library  will  in  time 
occupy  the  whole  site  of  the  city,  who  talk  of 
weeding  out  and  of  holocausts.  Books  should 
not  be  destroyed.  There  ought  to  be  great 
libraries  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  which 
the  smaller  libraries  might  send  books  which 
they  could  not  afford  to  keep,  where  every 
book  received  should  be  religiously  preserved, 
where  one  could  go  with  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  finding  anything  one  wants ;  as  one 


goes  to  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian, 
and  the  national  libraries  of  each  European 
country.  The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  are  beginning  to  approach 
that  character.  They  are  not  enough  for  a 
country  as  large  as  ours  ;  there  should  be 
more.  But  every  little  town  library  cannot 
play  the  rdle  of  British  Museum.  Division 
of  labor  is  necessary.  Let  each  have  its  spe- 
cialty, and  universality  be  the  specialty  of  only 
a  few. 

A  catalog  'is  a  very  costly  thing  to  make, 
and  reforming  trustees  are  often  tempted  to 
give  it  up  or  to  scrimp  it ;  but  common  sense 
teaches  that,  having  once  sunk  money  in  a 
building  and  a  store  of  books,  it  is  poor  econ- 
omy not  to  go  to  that  additional  expense 
which  will  double  their  usefulness.  Classifi- 
cation, too,  cannot  be  made  for  nothing;  but 
common  sense  teaches  that  at  least  in  those 
libraries  in  which  the  public  goes  to  the 
shelves,  an  arrangement  will  really  pay  for  it- 
self which  helps  the  public  to  help  themselves, 
and  lessens  the  calls  on  the  attendants. 
When  the  public  come  only  to  the  gate  and 
books  are  handed  out  over  a  counter,  the 
matter  is  more  doubtful ;  but  surely  the  fact 
that  almost  every  public  librarian  has  classi- 
fied his  books  and  continues  to  classify  them, 
is  sufficient  answer  to  the  few  doubters  who, 
like  Mr.  Magnusson,  think  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  with  a  new  book  is  to  put  it  on  the  shelf 
by  the  side  of  the  book  that  came  in  just 
before  it. 

Again,  when  a  library  is  founded  or  when 
a  somnolent  library  gets  into  the  hands  of  a 
new  and  progressive  board  of  trustees,  the 
first  thing  that  is  talked  of  is  a  printed  cata- 
log. Now,  a  small,  rapidly  growing  library 
will  be  wise  to  print  a  very  modest  catalog 
at  first.  Let  it  be  well  planned,  the  better 
planned  the  better,  because  then  new  editions 
can  be  issued  on  the  same  lines ;  but  let  it  be 
short,  a  finding-list  rather  than  a  catalog, 
because  before  it  has  been  out  long  so  many 
new  books  will  have  been  added  that  it  will  be 
useless  and  have  to  be  reprinted.  A  finding- 
list,  however,  if  it  is  made  with  gumption,  can 
be  very  useful.     It  can  be  packed  full  of  sug- 
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gestions ;  the  very  fact  that  it  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  style  enables  its  maker  to  crowd 
information  into  it  without  occupying  an 
amount  of  room  that  would  alarm  the  eco- 
nomical. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  technique  of  cat- 
aloging there  are  several  doubtful  questions, 
and  I  have  my  doubts  whether  common  sense 
has  always  been  sufficiently  consulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  generally  accepted  rules ;  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  whether  rules  adopted 
by  the  highest  authority  for  a  library  of  the 
size  and  character  of  the  British  Museum 
are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  town 
library.     I  can  only  glance  at  a  few  points. 

Cataloging-rule  makers  have  always  shown 
a  tendency  to  seek  what  was  easiest  for  the 
cataloger,  as  if  it  were  for  him  that  the  cata- 
log is  made,  and  not  for  the  public.  If  the 
object  of  the  catalog  is  to  enable  the  public 
to  find  books  quickly,  surely  entries  should  be 
made  under  the  name  by  which  the  author  is 
most  known,  whether  that  be  his  real  name  or 
not ;  hence  entry  under  a  steadily  used  pseu- 
donym (as  Mark  Twain),  under  the  maiden 
name  of  a  woman  till  her  married  name  is 
fully  established,  under  a  British  nobleman's 
title  by  which  he  is  always  known  (not  under 
his  family  name,  by  which  he  is  not  known) 
is  dictated  by  common  sense.  Of  course 
this  gives  more  trouble  to  the  cataloger,  and 
makes  him  sometimes  inconsistent;  but,  as  it 
certainly  saves  trouble  to  everybody  else,  and 
as  the  majority  of  the  public  do  not  care  any- 
thing for  consistency,  it  is  the  best  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cataloger,  in  his  am- 
bition to  produce  a  fine  piece  of  work,  will 
spend  hours  in  hunting  up  full  names  which 
when  found  are  of  very  little  use,  if  of  any,  to 
the  public.  Understand  me,  in  a  large  li- 
brary, with  numerous  entries,  author's  names 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  or  serious 
errors  will  result;  but  the  town  librarian,  with 
ten  or  twenty  thousand '  volumes,  need  not 
give  every  name  in  full,  as  if  he  were  prepar- 
ing a  biographical  dictionary.  So  in  the 
early  ages  of  cataloging  in  this  country  it 
was  thought  a  fine  thing  to  put  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  each  author  —  and,  no  doubt,  it  did 
good  to  the  few  who  read  the  sketches ;  but  to 


the  majority  such  things  are  as  if  they  were 
not ;  and  it  has  long  been  seen  that  the  cost 
of  preparation  and  printing  was  practically 
thrown  away,  and  that  those  who  want  such 
information  can  best  be  sent  to  books  of  ref- 
erence. Even  in  large  catalogs,  though  of 
course  one  must  take  much  pains  to  get 
names  correctly  and  fully,  I  doubt  the  expedi- 
ency in  some  cases  of  letting  the  unused  extra 
name  determine  the  arrangement.  I  should 
enter  Bret  Harte  as  Harte,  Bret,  not  as  Harte, 
Francis  Bret ;  in  the  same  way  I  should  make 
main  entries  under  Collins,  Wilkie ;  Dobson, 
Austin;  Haggard,  Rider;  with  references 
only  under  the  full  names :  Collins,  W:  Wil- 
kie ;  Dobson,  H:  Austin ;  Haggard,  H:  Rider. 

In  classification,  too,  common  sense  has 
many  a  word  to  say.  It  does  not  strike  me  as 
a  very  sensible  proceeding  to  classify  books 
on  the  shelves  systematically,  and  then  to 
classify  them  in  the  catalog  on  the  same 
system,  making  the  catalog  only  a  glorified 
shelf-list,  when  one  might  get  another  kind  of 
information  by  arranging  the  catalog  differ- 
ently, in  alphabetical  subject  order,  for  in- 
stance. It  does  not  seem  to  me  sensible  to 
divide  a  very  small  library  into  very  numerous 
subdivisions,  requiring  very  long  class  marks, 
or  to  use  in  any  library,  large  or  small,  divi- 
sions which  are  not  so  well  defined  as  to  be 
easily  applied  by  the  classifier  and  easily  un- 
derstood and  used  by  the  public.  Still  less 
does  it  seem  reasonable  to  me  to  divide  a 
growing  library  as  if  it  were  always  to  remain 
of  its  present  size,  and  to  apply  to  it  a  system 
which  is  incapable  of  expansion  and  further 
subdivision. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  sensible  to  give  up 
classification  altogether,  or  even  to  give  up 
minute  classification  because  of  its  difficulties. 
They  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
truth  is  that  nine  tenths  of  the  books  in  a 
library  treat  of  very  limited,  well-defined  sub- 
jects, and  so  are  easy  to  classify  on  any  sys- 
tem—  any  reasonably  good  system;  conse- 
quently they  are  easy  to  find  on  any  system, 
and  their  classification  is  useful.  The  rest 
are  troublesome ;  they  have  n*t  any  very  de- 
cided subject,  or  they  extend  over  two  or  three 
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subjects,  or  they  contain  several  works  bound 
together,  or  they  treat  the  matter  so  that  dif- 
ferent classers  would  put  them  in  di£Eerent 
places,  and  if  they  are  put  in  one  place  they 
disappoint  somebody  who  would  like  to  have 
them  in  another.  I  admit  all  this,  but  I  say 
that  this  only  applies  to  a  small  minority  of 
books,  and  that  the  gain  from  thoroughly 
classing  the  large  majority  which  lend  them- 
selves to  classification  far  overbalances  the 
harm  that  may  come  from  the  few  refractory 
ones. 

In  classification  there  has  been  a  great  con- 
troversy between  the  minute  and  systematic 
classifiers  and  the  rough  and  ready  classifiers. 
As  I  have  been  in  the  fight,  it  may  not  be 
becoming  in  me  to  assert  on  which  side  com- 
mon sense  stands.  But  at  least  I  may  claim 
that  there  is  a  certain  plausibility  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions:  — 

It  takes  time  and  costs  brainwork  to  divide 
books  minutely. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  divide  books  more 
minutely  than  is  needed  for  finding  readily 
those  which  treat  of  each  subject. 

When  the  subjects  are  distinct  and  gener- 
ally recognized,  setting  each  off  by  itself 
gives  much  more  help  than  when  they  are 
vague  and  ill-defined. 

Therefore  the  sciences  dealing  with  con- 
crete matters  lend  themselves  to  minute  sub- 
division much  better  than  the  abstract  sciences 
like  philosophy. 

Libraries  used  by  the  learned  can  profitably 
be  much  more  subdivided  than  those  used  by 
the  ignorant,  who  would  not  understand  even 
the  names  of  the  divisions. 

When  libraries  are  used  by  the  ignorant  and 
learned  together,  like  college  libraries,  we 
must  remember  that  the  ignorant,  especially 
if  young,  can  be  instructed. 

Libraries  that  have  many  books  must  be 
more  divided  than  those  that  have  few. 

Libraries  that  are  going  to  have  more  books 
need  to  plan  their  classification  with  a  view 
to  enlargement  as  much  as  their  building. 

These  statements  seem  to  me  reasonably 
certain,  and  the  practical  result  to  which  they 
lead  is  this:  to  secure  the  best  results  and 
greatest  economy,  a  system  of  classification 
and  notation  should  be  contrived  that  in  its 


simplicity  and  intelligibility  will  suit  a  very 
small  library,  the  divisions  being  broad,  well- 
known  subjects,  and  only  a  few  subdivisions 
being  made  here  and  there  of  subjects  on 
which  the  number  of  books  is  sure  to  be 
great,  as  fiction  in  literature;  and  yet  these 
divisions  and  subdivisions  should  be  parts 
of  a  great  scheme  that  would  suit  a  very 
large  library,  so  that  when  the  library  grows 
and  the  different  subjects  increase  —  as  they 
always  will  —  irregularly,  each  can  be  sub- 
divided when  its  time  comes  without  disturb- 
ing any  of  the  others  and  upon  a  plan  prepared 
at  the  very  beginning.  This  I  believe  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  common  sense  than 
to  divide  a  little  library  with  a  minuteness 
that  would  suit  the  largest,  or  to  consider  a 
classification  as  a  suit  of  clothes  that  must 
be  entirely  abandoned  when  the  boy  gets  too 
large  for  them.  The  classification  that  I 
would  have  is  the  tree's  bark  that  grows  with  it. 

I  have  praised  common  sense.  But  the 
librarian  is  no  worse  if  he  combines  with  it 
some  grains  of  imagination  and  sentiment ;  if 
he  is  one  whom  the  vast  bookrooms  of  the 
great  European  libraries  would  strike  dumb ; 
if  he  feels  an  indescribable  pleasure  in  hang- 
ing over  an  old  manuscript  or  one  of  the 
works  of  the  first  printers,  with  its  sturdy 
paper  and  honest  ink,  black  as  when  first 
struck  ofif,  and  its  curiously  irregular  lines  of 
type ;  if  he  prefers  a  quaint  old  binding  to  a 
necklace  of  jewels ;  if  the  odor  of  a  case  of 
books  just  come  from  abroad  more  delights 
him  than  a  garden  of  flowers ;  if  to  him  his 
library  is  the  pleasantest  place  on  earth,  and 
his  work  there  the  most  engrossing,  the  most 
satisfactory,  that  he  can  imagine ;  if  every 
detail  is  to  him  of  pressing  im]>ortance,  and  he 
longs  to  perfect  every  part  as  the  poet  polishes 
his  verses,  and  the  painter  retouches  his  can- 
vas ;  if,  as  he  answers  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions of  the  ignorant — and  the  learned  —  he 
fancies  himself  like  the  guide  on  the  Alps, 
the  pilot  in  the  harbor,  the  equal  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  schools,  the  professors  in  the  col- 
leges, yes,  of  the  pastors  in  their  parishes. 
All  of  these  delusions  —  if  delusions  they  are 
—  will  not  harm  him,  for  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense. 


For  some  introductory  remarks,  see  Proceedings  (First  session). 
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SOME  LIBRARY   SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY   W.    I.    FLETCHER,    LIBRARIAN   OF   AMHERST   COLLEGE. 


/^UR  President  has  reminded  us  that  any 
^^^  discussion  of  a  subject  should  begin 
with  definition.  What,  then,  do  I  mean  by 
"superstitions?"  I  find  the  dictionaries  too 
strict  in  their  definitions,  the  word  being  con- 
fined by  them  almost  wholly  to  religious 
applications.  I  must,  therefore,  make  a  defi- 
nition for  myself;  and  I  will  ask  you  to  let 
me  call  a  superstition  any  idea  or  notion 
which  is  held  as  a  matter  of  belief,  and  which 
is  based  on  authority  and  accepted  without 
reason,  or  the  application  to  it  of  that  ground 
principle  in  all  good  work  —  common  sense. 

I  have  so  often  found  myself  in  the  position 
of  a  conservative  as  against  many  of  the 
notions  which  have  prevailed  among  libra- 
rians in  recent  years,  that  I  take  special 
pleasure  at  this  time  and  in  this  live  Western 
atmosphere,  in  attempting  a  little  iconoclastic 
work.  Because  I  desire  beyond  all  else  to  be 
reasonable,  I  will  go  full  length  with  any  one 
against  the  twin  irrationalities  of  an  undue 
reverence  for  the  ancient  and  an  overweening 
ardor  for  novelties.  I  look  back  upon  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  adapting 
libraries  and  library  methods  to  modem  de- 
mands and  circumstances  with  a  profound 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  labors  of  those  who  have  been  leaders 
and  pioneers  in  this  movement.  But  I  am  a 
believer  in  evolution,  rather  than  revolution, 
and  when  I  compare  the  fruits  of  the  two 
processes  I  find  my  faith  justified. 

The  library  is  an  old  institution.  Our  good 
brother  Richardson,  whom  we  all  miss  to-day, 
has  a  lecture  on  "  Libraries  before  the  Flood," 
in  which,  with  the  great  erudition  so  charac- 
teristic of  all  he  undertakes,  he  arrays  the 
testimony  of  numerous  writers  of  that  early 
period,  and  makes  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  the 
bibliothecal  advantages  possessed  by  the 
antediluvians.  But  whether  or  no  it  is  to  be 
believed  that  the  waters  which  floated  Noah^s 
ark   destroyed  libraries  as  extensive  and  as 


valuable  as  the  famed  one  of  Alexandria 
which  fell  a  prey  to  the  opposite  element  of 
fire,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  while  Abraham  sojourned  there, 
bopks  were  plenty  and  libraries  flourished. 
The  father  of  the  faithful  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  well-selected  private 
library  among  the  effects  which  he  took  with 
him  when  he  went  out  to  found  a  new  nation. 
Since  the  researches  of  George  Smith  and 
others  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  have  unearthed  the  remains  of  those 
Accad  libraries  of  baked  clay  tablets,  the 
different  books  being  stated  by  their  makers 
to  be  copies  of  then  ancient  works  handed 
down  by  former  generations,  the  marvel  of 
supposed  accurate  oral  transmission  through 
centuries  of  the  most  ancient  records  of  our 
race  has  given  way  to  the  less  incredible,  but 
not  less  interesting,  theory  of  a  succession  of 
documents^  going  back  to  the  very  fountains 
of  the  history  of  man. 

If  such  be  the  age  of  the  library  as  an 
institution,  what  wonder  if,  like  other  ancient 
establishments,  it  has  become  well  encrusted 
with  superstitions,  or  that  some  of  these  have 
become  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  the  fabric  that  they  seem  a  part  of  it, 
and  cling  with  the  utmost  tenacity  even  in 
the  broad  light  of  to-day  1 

To  begin  with  the  enumeration  of  them,  we 
will  ask  what  notions  with  regard  to  library 
buildings  may  justly  be  considered  as  super- 
stitions. In  the  first  place,  there 's  the  sacred 
style  of  architecture,  with  its  lofty «nd  capa- 
cious interior,  into  which  a  chastened  light 
feebly  struggles  from  narrow  windows  pierc- 
ing thick  walls  or  from  a  few  skylights  in  the 
roof.  In  the  presence  of  American  librarians 
of  to-day,  this  superstition  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  It  is  for  us  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
who  can  tell  how  many  of  us  may  yet  be 
called  upon  (as  was  one  of  our  number  within 
the    year)    to    try  to    administer  a  modem 
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library  in  a  magnificent  new  building  erected 
on  this  old  conventional  plan  ?  Just  so  often 
and  so  far  as  we  can,  it  devolves  upon  us  to 
denounce  this  superstition,  and  endeavor  to 
create  a  sentiment  with  regard  to  it  which 
shall  reach  and  affect  the  building  commit- 
tees and  architects  who  will  yet  be  erecting 
libraries  with  one  thought  of  the  present  and 
future  and  ten  thoughts  of  the  past. 

But  while  speaking  of  library  buildings,  I 
wish  to  indicate  two  other  notions  quite 
prevalent  about  them  which,  while  not  old, 
seem  to  me  to  be  properly  but  superstitions. 
First,  that  of  excessive  regard  for  fire-proof- 
ness. 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  papers  are  inflam- 
mable to  a  high  degree ;  and,  while  they  are 
not  rapidly  consumed  by  fire,  their  backs,  as 
exposed  in  a  library,  shelf  above  shelf,  offer 
a  ready  food  to  the  devouring  element.  This 
being  so,  there  is  but  little  security  against  a 
library's  destruction  by  fire  in  metal  shelves 
or  uprights.  Should  fire  once  take  in  an  iron 
stack  of  several  stories  in  height,  with  per- 
forated floors,  I  fear  it  would  spread  as 
quickly,  and  do  as  much  damage,  to  say  the 
least,  as  in  a  lower  room  with  wooden  shelv- 
ing. It  is  conceded  that  the  iron  uprights 
are  much  more  expensive  than  wooden  ones 
of  equal  or  at  least  sufficient  strength.  But 
the  iron  ones  give  an  appearance  of  security 
against  fire,  and  are  often  lauded  on  this 
account.  This  I  call  a  modern  superstition 
in  library  architecture.  A  library  building 
ought  to  be  fire-proof  in  so  far  as  the  struct- 
ure of  the  building  itself  is  concerned.  But 
the  book-shelving,  being  a  mere  shell  filled 
with  combustible  material,  can  gain  little,  if 
anything,  from  being  itself  incombustible, 
especially,  as  in  case  of  a  hot  fire,  as  much 
damage  .ftiay  result  from  its  warping  as  from 
the  burning  of  wooden  shelving,  or  even  more. 

The  second  modern  superstition  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer  as  connected  with  library  archi- 
tecture is  the  idea  of  making  available  for 
book-storage  every  perpendicular  foot  in  the 
building.  Certain  librarians  and  architects 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  this  superstition,  and 
seem  to  have  become  infatuated  with  it.  It 
is  the  great  central  idea  of  the  stack  system. 


But  it  is  not  well  grounded  in  reason.  Why 
are  not  other  kinds  of  buildings  amenable  to 
this  principle  ?  For  instance,  why  does  not  a 
factory  building  fifty  feet  high  to  the  eaves 
have  seven  floors  ?  or  a  dwelling-house  have 
only  seven  and  a  half  feet  between  joists? 
Simply  because  the  gain  in  such  a  method  of 
construction  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
loss.  Higher  rooms  mean  better  light  and 
air.  Nor  does  the  perforated  floor  make 
much  difference.  One  defect  about  the  stack 
system  has  lately  forced  itself  upon  my  atten- 
tion as  it  had  not  before.  The  roof  light, 
when  it  has  gone  down  two  or  three  stories, 
disappears,  and  greatly  to  the  relief  of  him 
who  finds  that  the  roof  heat  is  also  tempered 
as  he  descends.  From  this  point  down,  lat- 
eral light  must  be  depended  on,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  force  this  side  light  into  the  interior 
of  a  library  between  floors  seven  and  one-half 
feet  apart  means  the  employment  of  large  win- 
dows and  the  admission  of  light  and  sunshine 
to  an  extent  which  is  excessive  near  the  walls. 
Books,  especially  the  bindings,  but  also  the 
paper,  suffer  from  this  excessive  sunlight  and 
sunshine  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In 
short,  the  stack  system  is  a  strained  e£Eort 
(and  an  uncalled-for  one,  because  where  land 
is  expensive  elevators  may  be  made  to  mul- 
tiply the  size  of  the  lot  to  meet  any  reason- 
able requirement)  to  carry  out  against  common 
sense  and  reason  this  mere  notion  (supersti- 
tion, I  call  it)  of  "  every  perpendicular  foot 
occupied." 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  superstitions  con- 
nected with  library  buildings,  I  will  mention 
some  of  a  different  class.  First,  there  *s  the 
idea  that  a  library  must  not  part  with  any- 
thing which  has  once  formed  a  part  of  its  col- 
lections unless  it  be  a  duplicate.  I  dare  say 
I  shall  here  run  counter  to  the  feelings  of 
many  of  my  brethren,  but  I  must  maintain 
that  there  is  an  apparent  lack  of  reasonable- 
ness about  this  notion  of  the  sacredness  of 
everything  once  in  the  library,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  part  with  it. 

Looking  into  the  near  future,  are  we  not  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  libraries  must  come 
to  the  point  of  a  healthy  sloughing  o£E  of  the 
outgrown  and  obsolete  accretions  of  the  past, 
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to  make  room  for  the  constant  addition  of  that 
which  is  vital  for  the  present  and  the  future? 
One  other  thing  is  pressing  upon  us  in  the 
East,  where  considerable  libraries  are  grow- 
ing up  in  almost  every  town,  and  that  is  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  a  differentiation 
of  libraries,  one  following  out  one  line  of 
development  and  another  a  different  one,  and 
all  helping  one  another  instead  of  being 
engaged  in  a  short-sighted  rivalry. 

With  the  acceptance  of  these  two  ideas, — 
that  of  keeping  down  the  size  of  a  library  by 
getting  rid  of  that  which  is  useless  and 
obsolete,  and  that  of  a  harmonious  and  mu- 
tually helpful  differentiation  of  libraries, — 
comes  in  necessarily  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  rigid  rule  of  **  Get  all  you  can,  and  keep 
all  you  get,"  which  seems  to  have  prevailed 
hitherto,  and  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
stigmatize  as  a  superstition.  I  confess  1 
have  not  yet  seen  indications  of  any  decided 
escape  from  this  superstition  on  the  part  of 
those  having  libraries  in  charge,  but  I  expect 
to  see  them  in  the  future.  Reason  will  pre- 
vail here  as  elsewhere. 

Right  in  this  connection  we  come  naturally 
to  another  superstition ;  namely,  that  of  ex- 
changing duplicates.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  this  matter  of  exchanging, 
duplicates,  and  one  proposition  after  another 
for  a  "clearing-house  for  duplicates."  I  have 
become  satisfied  that  the  best  clearing-house 
for  duplicates  possible  already  exists  in  the 
form  of  the  auction-room.  And  the  only 
reason  we  have  not  all  taken  advantage  of  it 
is  this  mere  superstition  that  a  library  ought 
not  to  sell  for  money  what  it  may  have  to 
dispose  of,  but  must  exchange  it  for  an 
equivalent.  Now  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties about  an  exchange  is  the  fixing  of 
prices.  Whoever  has  tried  it  must  have  felt 
that  he  was  put  in  a  difficult  and  trying 
position.  It  is  conducting  a  matter  of  trade 
outside  of  ordinary  methods  of  trade.  Prices 
on  goods  are  supposed  to  have  a  definite 
relation  to  market  value,  as  fixed  by  manu- 
facturer or  established  by  competition.  But 
a  great  many  library  duplicates  are  not  cur- 
rent in  the  market,  so  as  to  have  any  estab- 
lished price;    and  for  all  such  there  is  but 


one  fair  way  to  set  a  price,  and  that  is  to 
submit  them  to  competition.  This  the  auc- 
tion-room does  effectively,  economically,  and 
equitably,  and  at  the  saving  to  the  librarian 
of  the  immense  labor  involved  in  negotiating 
exchanges  for  any  considerable  number  of 
volumes. 

Another  superstition  is  the  worship  of  dec- 
imals. I  had  the  pleasure  formerly  of  the 
acquaintance  of  an  army  engineer,  General 
T.  G.  Ellis,  who  was  a  decided  and  earnest 
opponent  of  the  metric  system.  I  recollect  a 
conversation  in  which  he  said  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  was  that  the  primitive  man  counted 
his  thumbs.  Had  he  only  stuck  to  a  truly 
digital  system,  we  should  have  had  a  perfect 
method  of  reckoning.  But  as  he  was  so  un- 
wise as  to  bring  in  the  thumbs,  we  are  saddled 
with  a  system  of  tens,  in  which  a  larger 
unit  can  be  divided  by  two  only  once  without 
a  fraction.  By  the  octal  system  three  such 
divisions  give  us  the  lower  unit  and  no  frac- 
tion. The  issue  of  the  conflict  between  the 
artificial  system  of  tenths  and  the  natural  one 
of  halfs,  quarters,  and  eighths,  who  can  tell  ? 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Dewey  will  tell  you  this  is  a 
very  hackneyed  and  puerile  argument  against 
the  metric  system.  It  is  not  presented  here 
with  the  view  of  running  amuck  against  that 
system,  but  simply  as  illustrative.  Perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  no  interest 
of  modern  civilization  would  have  been  more 
the  gainer,  had  our  early  ancestors  not  counted 
their  thumbs,  than  the  one  we  represent. 

Since  the  days  of  Dr.  N.  B.  ShurtlefiE,  and 
his  book  on  the  decimal  system  as  applied 
to  libraries,  we  have  been  afflicted  with  a  suc- 
cession of  efforts  to  run  libraries  on  that  sys- 
tem. Ten  has  been  the  sacred  number  with 
many  librarians,  as  seven  was  with  some 
ancient  nations.  There  is  something  fasci- 
nating about  the  decimal  system,  it  must  be 
admitted ;  but  it  is  when  one  is  scheming  on 
paper  that  this  fascination  is  most  strongly 
felt.  In  actual  work  a  revolt  a^inst  its  arti- 
ficiality almost  inevitably  sets  in.  By  Dr. 
Shurtleffs  method  each  range  of  book  shelves 
was  regarded  as  having  ten  shelves,  each 
alcove  ten  ranges,  and  a  room  was  naturally 
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to  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  ten  alcoves. 
The  day  of  alcoves  has  pretty  well  gone  by, 
and  with  it  the  high  ranges  of  shelves,  as  well 
as  the  whole  idea  of  numbering  shelves  as 
furnishing  a  notation  for  the  books. 

Driven  out  of  this  stronghold,  the  decimal 
system  has  entrenched  itself  in  classification; 
and,  just  as  one  generation  was  captivated  by 
the  beauty  of  the  former  decimal  system,  the 
next  has  been  largely  carried  away  with  the 
charms  of  this,  its  later  application.  But  it 
is  hardly  rash  now  to  predict  that  the  system 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  practical  use  longer 
in  the  classification  field  than  it  has  in  the 
shelf  arrangement.  Perhaps  I  have  suffi- 
ciently paid  my  respects  to  the  matter  of 
classification,  of  late,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Library  journal^  and  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  at 
this  time. 

One  more  superstition  I  have  noted,  and 
that  is  the  catalogue  cult.  I  find  that  I  have 
put  myself  on  record  on  both  sides  in  regard 
to  cataloguing.  I  have  sometimes  placed 
emphasis  on  cataloguing  as  the  one  means  of 
making  a  library  available,  as  opposed  to 
classification.  Again,  I  have  made  light  of 
the  value  of  catalogues,  as  set  over  against 
bibliographical  helps.  I  should  like  now  to 
harmonize  these  two  expressions,  if  I  may. 
And  I  would  do  so  by  saying  that  I  heartily 
believe  in  catalogues  as  the  one  means  of 
guidance  to  books;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
coming  to  place  less  and  less  stress  upon  the 
cataloguing  of  the  individual  library,  and  more 
on  catalogues  in  the  wider  sense,  including 
and  referring  mainly  to  printed  catalogues 
and  bibliographies,  which  may  be  made  avail- 
able, in  lieu  of  elaborate  cataloguing  of  the 
individual  library.  What  I  would  point  out, 
as  the  current  superstition  on  this  subject,  is 
the  idea  that  each  individual  library  should 
have  its  very  complete  catalogue,  and  that  a 
catalogue  can  be  made  which  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  readers.  I  think  that  many  of 
you  must  have  had  some  of  the  same  experi- 
ence that  has  often  come  to  me  of  late  years, 
when  I  have  found  the  great  inferiority  of  the 
references  in  our  own  subject  catalogue  on 
some  topic  to  the  list  published  somewhere 
as  a  bibliography  of  the  subject. 


Such  experiences  must  lead  to  a  certain 
loss  of  interest  in  the  effort  to  make  a  subject 
catalogue  full  and  complete,  and  also  to  a 
desire  to  make  the  fullest  use  possible  of  such 
reference  lists  and  bibliographies  as  we  have 
or  can  get.  And  further  than  this,  the  idea  is 
impressed  upon  us  that  any  and  all  catalogues 
or  bibliographies  whatever  fall  far  short  of 
furnishing  the  guidance  that  readers  want.  I 
quote  a  striking  passage  from  the  late  annual 
report  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  Providence,  on  this 
point. 

He  introduces  it  in  connection  with  an 
interesting  showing  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  questions  asked  by  persons  wl\p 
have  consulted  his  library.  Referring  to 
these  questions,  he  says:. — 

"If  we  analyze  them,  we  find  that  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  percentage  of  them  will  not 
be  answered  by  consulting  even  the  most 
elaborate  of*  the  ordinary  type  of  library 
catalogues." 

There  is  nothing  new  to  us  in  all  this.  It 
is  the  same  ground  gone  over  pretty  com- 
pletely by  Mr.  Green  several  years  ago  in  his 
paper  on  "  Personal  Relations  between  Libra- 
rians and  Readers."  I  only  refer  to  it  as 
cumulative  testimony  to  the  truth  that  im- 
plicit dependence  cannot  be  placed  on  cata- 
logues as  guides,  and  to  support  my  warning 
against  that  superstitious  regard  for  the  cata- 
logue idea,  which  will  lead  to  the  devotion  to 
elaborate  features  of  this  work  of  time  and 
expense  better  put  to  other  uses. 

I  have  gone  hastily  over  this  ground,  which 
is  somewhat  hackneyed,  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  that  in  all  departments  of 
our  work  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  growth  of  such  sentiments  or  ideas  as 
maybe  classed  as  superstitious  and  unreason- 
ing, based  on  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  the 
vsdue  of  things,  either  venerable  for  age  and 
general  repute,  or  coming  to  us  as  novelties 
in  such  a  captivating  garb  that  we  accept 
them  without  bringing  them  to  the  bar  of 
good  sense  and  rationality.  "  Prove  all 
things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good,"  is  a 
good  motto  for  the  modern  librarian,  as  for 
the  worker  in  any  department. 
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I  have  referred  thus  far  only  to  supersti- 
tions liable  to  be  held  inside  libraries,  by 
librarians  and  library  officers.  I  had  thought 
of  devoting  a  few  moments  to  the  matter  of 
superstitions  about  libraries  held  by  outsiders. 


But  time  is  short,  and  I  will  only  name  two  of 
them  and  have  done. 

1.  Librarians  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
read  the  books. 

2.  Anybody  can  make  a  catalogue. 


For  discussion,  see  Proceedings  (First  session). 


ARCHITECTS    AND   LIBRARIANS. 


BY  NORMAND  S.   PATTON,  OF  CHICAGO. 


T  SEE  that  I  am  announced  to  read  a  paper 
on  "Library  Architecture,"  but  I  pro- 
pose to  speak  rather  of  those  who  make 
library  architecture — architects  and  libra- 
rians. What  have  architects  to  do  with 
librarians  ?  Why  should  librarians  be  inter- 
ested in  architects?  It  is  these  questions 
that  I  propose  to  answer.  In  general  it  is 
the  architects  that  make  architecture;  and 
the  interest  which  has  been  manifested  by 
librarians  in  the  architecture  of  the  buildings 
in  which  they  labor  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  introduction  of  this  topic  to  your  attention. 

Few  people  who  have  not  had  experience 
in  building  for  themselves  have  any  accurate 
idea  of  what  is  done  in  an  architect's  office. 
The  architect  makes  a  picture  of  the  outside 
of  the  building,  and  is  mainly  responsible  for 
its  good  looks ;  so  much  is  recognized  by  the 
public,  who  often  look  upon  the  architect  as 
an  artist,  and,  like  other  artists,  as  an  im- 
practical sort  of  a  fellow,  who  makes  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  and  a  handsome  house  for 
his  client  at  the  expense  of  the  latter  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

This  picture  may  be  true  in  some  instances, 
but  is  not  a  fair  type  of  the  profession  as 
it  stands  to-day.  There  are  people  called 
"librarians"  whose  knowledge  of  books  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  the  taking  from  the 
shelf  and  putting  back  again.  There  are 
so-called  "architects"  whose  knowledge  of 
architecture  is  one-sided  and  deficient;  but, 
in  selecting  a'  type  of  the  profession,  it  is  but 
fair  to  take  the  working  of  a  first-class  office. 

Here  we  find  that  careful  study  has  been 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  rooms,  halls,  and 
stairs.  That  long  before  the  exterior  is 
designed,   numerous  sketches    of    the    floor 


plans  have  been  made  from  which  to  select 
the  most  convenient  and  economical.  Calcu- 
lations are  made  of  the  strength  of  beams  and 
columns.  The  foundations  are  laid  out  with 
great  care,  so  as  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
weight  upon  them.  The  heating,  lighting, 
and  ventilation  are  studied  as  essential  parts 
of  the  design.  In  fact,  the  whole  building  is 
built  on  paper  to  the  minutest  detail,  and 
specifications  are  prepared  which  describe 
the  work  to  be  done  with  such  accuracy,  that 
when  it  is  divided  among  a  dozen  contractors 
there  is  no  interference  between  the  various 
trades,  nor  is  anything  omitted. 

The  proper  thickness  of  walls,  the  kind  of 
cement  to  be  used,  the  depth  and  width  of 
the  foundations,  are  decided  by  the  architect 
and  not  by  the  mason.  The  size  of  timbers 
and  methods  of  framing  the  roof  trusses  are 
not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  carpenter,  but 
are  calculated  by  the  architect  and  prescribed 
by  the  drawings.  If  there  are  any  mistakes 
in  the  design^  they  are  likely  to  be  copied  in 
the  building.  If  the  contractor  makes  the 
building  as  good  as  the  design  calls  for,  he  is 
doing  all  that  is  expected  of  him,  and  it  would 
be  a  fatal  optimism  to  count  upon  his  improv- 
ing upon  the  copy  set  him. 

The  whole  construction,  arrangement,  and 
design  of  a  building  are  thus  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  architect,  who  must  be 
master,  not  only  of  his  profession  in  general, 
but  of  the  requirements  in  particular  of  each 
kind  of  structure  he  is  called  upon  to  erect. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  architect  to  do :  An  architect 
is  not,  or  at  least  should  not  be  expected  to 
furnish  the  idea  for  a  building. 

The  planning  of  a  building  is  in  the  nature 
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of  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Certain  conditions 
and  requirements  are  laid  down,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  architect  to  meet  them ;  but  it  is 
the  business  of  the  owner,  and  not  of  the 
architect,  to  decide  upon  these  requirements. 

An  architect  is  employed  by  an  owner  to 
assist  him  in  building  a  house  or  other 
structure.  The  owner  says  what  he  wishes 
done,  and  the  architect  decides  how  the 
owner*s  wishes  are  to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  so  important  that  an  architect 
shall  have  great  originality  as  that  he  shall 
have  a  quick  and  delicate  perception  of  the 
wants,  the  aspirations,  and  the  limitations  of 
his  client.  If  I  am  planning  a  house  for  a 
gentleman  of  wealth  I  must  be  able,  in  imagi- 
nation, to  put  myself  in  his  place.  For  the 
time  being  I  must  be  a  gentleman  of  wealth, 
and  appropriate  the  suggestions  of  my  client 
as  expressing  my  own  wants,  and  arrange  the 
house  accordingly. 

When  the  work  is  complete,  I  must  check 
the  correctness  of  my  imagination  by  submit- 
ting the  plans  to  my  client.  If  I  have  read 
his  character  aright  and  developed  his  ideas 
properly,  he  is  pleased.  In  like  manner  I 
must  catch  the  particular  wants  and  prefer- 
ences of  the  other  members  of  the  household. 

So  with  buildings  of  other  kinds,  the  archi- 
tect is  supplied  with  certain  definite  condi- 
tions to  fulfil.  Those  who  are  to  occupy  have, 
very  properly,  something  to  say  about  the 
provisions  made  for  them.  The  architect 
builds  for  others,  and  he  must  satisfy  their 
wants;  and  his  skill  lies  in  his  appreciation  of 
those  wants,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  build- 
ing to  meet  them. 

Many  structures  are  complex  in  their  uses, 
and  occupied  by  different  classes  of  people. 
The  architect  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  the  occupants,  or  his  work  will  not  be  a 
complete  success. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  for  those  who 
use  the  parlor,  and  forget  the  kitchen.  This 
is  the  workshop  of  the  house,  and  the  comfort 
of  the  whole  family  is  concerned  in  its  proper 
arrangement. 

It  would  be  a  singular  mistake  to  plan  a 
church  and  forget  the  convenience  of  the 
minister;  and  yet  many  a  library  has  been 


planned,  and  apparently  the  librarian  has  been 
left  out  of  the  calculation. 

Why  should  the  latter  omission  be  more 
common  than  the  former?  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  minister  is  on  hand  when  the 
plans  are  prepared,  and  his  opinion  is  given 
great  weight ;  while,  in  the  case  of  a  library, 
frequently  there  is  no  librarian  selected 
until  after  the  building  is  completed. 

If  all  the  consultations  for  the  building  of  a 
house  should  be  held  with  the  head  of  the 
family  while  his  "better-half"  is  absent,  there 
is  great  danger  that  the  closets  may  be  too 
few  and  too  small,  and  that  other  domestic 
arrangements  may  not  be  quite  in  the  line  of 
feminine  ideas.  A  library  cannot  be  arranged 
properly  unless  the  librarian  has  an  important 
if  not  a  controlling  part. 

There  are  two  parties  to  be  provided  for  in 
a  library  building  —  the  public  who  patronize 
the  institution  and  the  administrators  who 
procure  and  arrange  the  books  and  give  them 
out.  No  library  is  perfect  that  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  both 
of  these  parties.  In  the  old-style  building 
the  public  was  cared  for,  and  the  librarian  and 
his  assistants  left  to  make  the  best  thev  could 
out  of  the  premises ;  and  yet  there  are  strong 
reasons  why  the  librarian  should  receive  the 
first  and  principal  attention  from  the  archi- 
tect, for  he  spends  his  life  in  the  library,  and 
an  extra  step  in  reaching  a  book  is  multiplied 
many  times  a  day,  while  on  the  part  of  the 
public  there  are  few  who  have  occasion  to 
enter  a  library  many  days  in  the  week,  or  to 
stay  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  any  one 
time. 

Why  is  it  that  the  librarians  have  had  so 
little  influence  on  library  architecture,  that  so 
great  an  architect  as  Richardson  should  have 
gone  on  designing  museums,  and  calling 
them  libraries  1  In  a  museum  the  public  does 
its  own  walking,  and  the  shelves  and  cases 
may  be  arranged  in  alcoves  or  galleries, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  architect. 
There  is  a  charm  in  wandering  about  and 
finding  odd  specimens  in  odd  comers,  and 
the  burden  of  climbing  stairs  is  sufficiently 
distributed  not  to  be  oppressive  to  any  one. 
A  college  library,  in  which  the  students  are 
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allowed  to  take  books  from  the  shelves,  may 
be  arranged  on  the  museum  plan ;  but,  in  a 
public  library,  where  all  the  books  must  be 
brought  to  one  central  desk,  it  is  so  evident 
that  the  convenience  of  the  librarian  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  we  naturally  raise  the 
question.  Why  has  the  librarian  been  so  slow 
in  asserting  his  rights  ? 

The  main  reason  has  already  been  alluded 
to.  He  cannot  assert  himself  when  he  is  not 
there,  and  when  he  arrives  it  is  too  late.  A 
gentleman  of  wealth  makes  a  gift  for  a  public 
library  in  a  town  where  none  has  existed 
before.  There  will  be  no  library  and  no 
librarian  until  after  the  completion  of  the 
building.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  small 
library,  housed,  perhaps,  in  a  room  that  was 
built  for  a  store  or  office,  and  the  limited 
demands  for  books  are  easily  met  by  an 
attendant  whose  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
library  buildings  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
asking.  Some  enterprising  citizen  starts  a 
subscription,  and  then  comes  a  new  building, 
new  books,  and,  to  crown  the  achievement, 
a  new  librarian, — a  real  librarian  this  time,  a 
member  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  who  enters  upon  his 
work  with  enthusiasm,  only  to  find  that  in 
the  new  building  everybody's  comfort  has 
been  provided  for  except  his  own. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  librarians,  singly, 
have  often  no  chance  to  control  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  building  which  they  are  to  occupy. 

In  recent  years  the  librarians  have  com- 
bined to  assert  their  rights  in  a  manner  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  public.  My  own 
attention  was  first  called  to  library  arrange- 
ment by  reading  an  article  by  Mr.  Poole,  of 
Chicago;  so  that  when  —  some  five  years  ago 
—  I  received  an  unexpected  order  to  make 
designs  for  a  library,  my  first  act  was  to  hunt 
up  that  article,  and  then  to  follow  up  the  sub- 
sequent literature  on  the  subject.  The  dis- 
cussions of  this  Association  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  more  and  more  powerful  influence 
upon  the  architects  who  are  called  upon  to 
plan  library  buildings.  When  it  is  seen  that 
the  librarians  of  the  country  are  in  substantial 
agreement  upon  the  main  points  of  arrange- 
ment, architects  and  committees  will  not  dare 
to  ignore  their  opinions. 


A  result  of  the  increase  of  library  building 
will  be  the  development  of  library  specialists 
among  the  architects.  When  an  architect  is 
employed  who  has  such  an  acquaintance  with 
librarians  and  their  wants  that  he  can  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  present  their  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, then  it  will  matter  less  whether  a  libra- 
rian be  present  or  not  when  plans  are 
prepared. 

If  any  one  is  disappointed  because  I  have 
not  told  how  a  library  should  be  arranged,  I 
can  only  reply  that  I  came  here  to  ask  that 
question  rather  than  to  answer  it. 

I  have  started  out  to  make  a  study  of 
library  buildings  from  a  librarian's  standpoint, 
and  I  hope  to  learn  something  from  this  con- 
vention. My  own  contribution  to  the  subject 
is  in  the  shape  of  the  working  drawings  for 
the  Hackley  Public  Library,  now  building  at 
Muskegon,  Mich.  The  description  of  this 
building  has  already  been  published,  and  I 
will  not  take  your  time  farther  than  to  say 
that,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  conven- 
ience of  administration  has  been  a  ruling 
factor.  It  has  been  planned  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  ideas  advanced  by  members  of 
this  Association,  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  interest  to  the  designers  to  know  how 
far  the  arrangement  meets  with  your  approval. 

Although  the  librarian  has  been  given  his 
proper  position  in  the  consideration  of  these 
plans,  the  architects  have  not  forgotten  the 
demands  of  the  public.  The  interior  of  such 
a  building  must  present  a  somewhat  imposing 
effect,  in  order  to  gain  the  popular  verdict. 
The  book,  reading,  and  delivery  rooms  are 
here  given  a  proper  degree  of  separation,  and 
yet  the  public  has  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
books  and  have  its  appetite  whetted  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  amplitude  of  the  collection. 

The  whole  building  being  fire-proof,  there  is 
no  need  of  a  solid  wall  between  the  book  and 
delivery  rooms,  and  therefore  large  arches 
have  been  introduced  between  the  two  to 
make  a  vista  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 

With  this  much  by  way  of  preface,  I  com- 
mit the  plans  to  the  tender  mercies  of  your 
criticism,  with  the  assurance  that  whatever 
shortcomings  you  may  find  will  be  corrected 
"  in  our  next." 


For  Mr.  Patten's  prefatory  remarks,  see  Procbbdings  (Second  session). 
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REPORT    ON  LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE. 


BY    ADDISON    VAN    NAME,    LIBRARIAN    OF     YALE   UNIVERSITY. 


TN  the  successive  reports  on  new  library 
buildings  made  to  the  Association  there 
will  be,  of  necessity,  some  overlapping.  It 
will  seldom  happen,  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
buildings  at  least,  that  the  planning  and  the 
completion  both  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  report.  No  exact  parallel  can  therefore 
be  drawn  between  the  statistics  of  the  twenty 
months  since  the  date  of  our  last  meeting 
and  the  two  years  covered  by  the  preceding 
report  of  Mr.  Larned.  The  general  result  is, 
however,  clear.  There  has  been  no  falling 
off,  but  rather  a  gain  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  new  buildings  undertaken. 
As  an  index  of  library  progress,  both  in  the 
direction  of  new  libraries  established  and  of 
enlarged  provision  for  older  libraries  which 
had  outgrown  their  limits,  the  survey,  which 
includes  fifty-five  buildings  completed  or  un- 
der construction  and  nine  more  soon  to  be 
commenced,  is  full  of  encouragement.  The 
total  cost  will  be  not  less  than  $10,000,000. 
Of  this  sum,  it  is  true,  nearly  three  fourths 
will  be  absorbed  by  two  buildings  of  excep- 
tional magnitude,  the  Congressional  and  Bos- 
ton Public  libraries,  the  expenditure  for  which 
will  naturally  be  distributed  over  several 
years.  But  the  remaining  sum  is  still  large, 
and  it  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  at  least 
four  fifths  of  it,  or  more  than  $2,000,000,  comes 
from  gifts.  Of  the  buildings  for  public  libra- 
ries, properly  so  called,  only  four,  1.  e,  about 
one  in  ten,  are  erected  at  public  expense.  Of 
the  whole  number  reported,  not  less  than  forty- 
two  are  the  gifts  of  single  donors.  Nobler 
uses  for  the  employment  of  wealth  than  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  libraries  are 
not  easy  to  find,  and  we  may  safely  predict 
that  the  current  which  is  so  strongly  setting 
in  this  direction  will  gain  in  strength  year  by 
year. 

In  the  geographical  distribution  twenty- 
three  States  are  represented.  Massachusetts, 
already  far  in  advance  of  the  others,  leads 
with  twelve,  and  New   York,   Pennsylvania, 


and  Connecticut  follow  with  about  half  that 
number. 

Aside  from  the  increase  in  number,  in  at 
least  two  important  points  there  has  been  an 
advance  also  in  the  character  of  the  buildings. 
It  is  now  coming  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  that  the  new  buildings  which 
are  to  hold  our  larger  and  more  valuable 
libraries,  or  those  plainly  destined  to  become 
large  and  valuable,  shall  be  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction. Thirteen  of  the  buildings  included 
in  the  present  report  are  of  this  character,  and 
three  more  have  fire-proof  bookrooms.  In  an 
article  on  "Slow-Burning  Construction"  in 
the  Century  for  February,  1889,  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  states  tjiat  in  the  year  1887,  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  compiled  by  the  Chronicle 
of  New  York,  there  were  burned  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  126  college  build- 
ings and  libraries.  Our  older  library  build- 
ings are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  the 
ordinary  combustible  construction,  and  the 
danger  to  which  their  contents  are  exposed  is 
of  a  serious  character.  It  is  a  point  not 
enough  considered  by  the  builders  of  libra- 
ries that,  apart  from  the  value  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction in  increasing  the  security  of  the 
library,  it  will  have  no  small  influence  in  draw- 
ing valuable  gifts  of  books  and  manuscripts 
which  otherwise  might  not  be  entrusted  to  its 
keeping.  If  we  regard  the  increased  cost  as 
a  premium  paid  for  insurance,  there  is  a  fair 
probability  that  it  will  be  more  than  returned 
in  dividends. 

In  the  enlarged  capacity,  no  less  than  in  the 
increased  security  of  the  new  buildings,  our 
library  construction  is  taking  on  a  more  per- 
manent character.  The  present  rate  of  library 
growth  requires  a  far  larger  provision  for  the 
demands  of  the  future  than  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient  only  a  few  years  ago.  We 
are  meeting  this  in  part  by  larger  buildings, 
some  of  which  are  planned  with  a  view  to  still 
further  enlargement  in  the  future,  and  in  part 
by  improved  methods  of  arrangement  which 
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greatly  economize  the  spate.     The    alcove 
plan,  though  attractive,  is  wasteful  and  suited 
only  to  collections  of  a  very  moderate  size. 
For  our  larger  libraries  but  two  methods  ap- 
pear to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
and  to  unite  compactness  with  the  other  advan- 
tages sought, — the  stack  in  some  one  of  its 
various  forms  and  Mr.  Poole's  plan  of  separate 
floors,  the  shelving  being  in  both  cases  of  the 
same  height,  about  seven  and  one-half  feet. 
The  former  uses  the  whole  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar height  for  books,  the  latter  only  the  lower 
half  of  each  story,  reserving  the  other  half  for 
light  and  air.     This  at  first  sight  not  only 
seems  wasteful,  but  appears  also  to  involve 
double  the  amount  of  climbing.    The  stack, 
however,  is  necessarily  narrower  than  the  sep- 
arate floors,  which,  having  better  light,  admit 
of  greater  width,  so  that  two  floors  will  hold 
as  many  books  as  three  tiers  of  stack  and 
necessitate   not    a    foot  more    of    climbing. 
Where  the  stack  is  carried  higher  than  three 
tiers,  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in  its  favor ; 
but  in  all  the  high  stacks,  thus  far  constructed* 
at  least,  there  are  counterbalancing  disadvan- 
tages.    Unquestionably,  however,  the  stack  is 
at  present  the  more  popular.    We  find  in  the 
new  buildings  every  variety  of  form  from  the 
"low"  stack  of  two  or  three   tiers  to  the 
"high "  stack  of  six  tiers    (Boston    Public 
Library),  seven  tiers  (Cornell  University),  and 
even  nine  tiers  (Library  of  Congress);  and  to 
these  must  be  added  the  "  broad  "  type  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.     If  the  stack  is 
to  become  the  prevailing  form  of  library  con- 
struction (which  it  seems  to  me  too  early  yet 
to  assume),  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
its  possibilities  will  be  so  thoroughly  tested 
in  the  buildings  now  under  construction  and 
the  merits  and  defects  of  each  form  brought 
to  light.    And  by  such  practical  tests  also  will 
the  question  of  the  general  merits  of  the  stack 
and  the  separate  floor  plans  be  determined, 
for  it  is  hardly  possible  that  either  should  be 
under  all  circumstances  the  best. 

With  these  general  remarks  I  pass  to  a  brief 
survey  of  the  new  buildings,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  described  in  the  pages  of 
the  Library  journal^  and  therefore  need  the 
briefer  mention  here. 


Albany,  N.  Y.  N,  Y,  State  Library, -^Ih!^ 
description  of  the  new  library-rooms  in  the  Cap- 
itol at  Albany  I  shall  wisely  leave  to  Mr.  Dewey. 
For  the  completion  of  these  rooms,  which  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  third  and  most  of  the  fourth 
story  of  the  west  front,  300  feet  in  length, 
the  last  legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of 
1143*250,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  undi- 
vided, but  still  appreciable,  part  of  |i8,ooo,ooo, 
which  they  had  already  cost  in  the  rough.  That 
they  are  rich  in  all  their  appointments,  even  those 
of  us  who  have  not  seen  them  can  easily  believe ; 
and  that  sq  much  of  practical  convenience  has 
been  put  into  them  as  is  consistent  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  surroundings  and  with  their 
conversion  to  a  use  for  which  they  were  not  orig- 
inally constructed,  we  have  the  best  assurance  in 
the  fact  that  the  work  has  been  directed  by  Mr. 
Dewey  himself,  who  was  the  official  adviser,  even 
before  he  became  the  official  head  of  the  library. 

Allegheny,  Pa.  Carnegie  Z/^<fry.-— Details 
of  the  plan  were  given  in  Mr.  Larned's  report,  and 
it  is  necessary  only  to  add  that  the  building  will  be 
completed  this  fall. 

AsHBURNHAM,  Mass.  The  town  of  Ashburn- 
ham  is  to  receive,  by  will  of  G.  F.  Stevens,  a  lot  of 
land  for  the  site  of  a  public  library,  and  $10,000 
for  erecting  and  furnishing  a  building,  which  must 
be  finished  within  one  year  of  the  reception  of  the 
bequest. —  Library  journcdy  Feb.,  1888. 

AsHFiELD,  Mass.  Sanderson  Acad. —  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  late  J.  W.  Field,  of  Chicago, 
and  his  widow,  who  carries  out  his  wishes,  a 
$10,000  library  building  and  new  home  for  the 
academy    will    be    completed    this    fall    [1888]. 

—  Library  journal^  Sept.,  1888. 

Baltimore,  M.  D.     Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 

—  Mr.  Pratt  has  rounded  out  his  munificent  gift  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore  by  the  erection  of  a  fifth 
and  last  branch  opened  Nov.  5,  1888,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city.  It  is  uniform  in 
style  and  plan  with  the  branches  previously  built, 
being  of  one  story,  40  x  70  feet,  with  a  high  and 
well-lighted  basement.  The  material  is  pressed 
brick  with  stone  trimmings.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall,  which  is  a  high,  open- timbered  room,  finished 
to  the  roof,  is  the  delivery  counter.  Opening  out 
of  the  hall  is  an  ample  and  well-lighted  reading- 
room.  The  separating  partition,  which,  above  the 
wainscoting,  is  of  gpaque  glass,  reaches  only  as 
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high  as  the  side  walls,  and  allows  free  circulation 
of  light  and  air  above.  The  bookroom,  with 
shelving  for  1 5,000  volumes,  and  the  librarian's 
room  are  in  the  rear.  The  cost  of  the  branches, 
exclusive  of  the  land,  is  about  |i 3,000  each.  The 
main  building,  costing  apart  from  the  lot  ^185,000, 
is  described  in  Mr.  Larned's  report. 

Barrington,  R.  I.  Public  Library. —  A  build- 
ing containing  town  hall,  public  library,  and  high 
school  was  dedicated  Dec  12,  1888.  For  this  is 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  first  free  public 
library  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  erected  and 
supported  by  the  citizens  assessing  themselves  for 
this  object.  From  the  Providetue  Journal  of  De- 
cember 13  I  extract  the  following  details:  The 
architects  are  Stone,  Carpenter,  and  Wilson,  of 
Providence.  The  style  fifteenth  century,  English, 
of  the  half-timber  construction.  The  basement 
and  first  story  are  built  of  undressed,  moss-covered 
stones  from  the  neighboring  fields;  the  upper 
story  of  timber,  with  the  intervening  spaces  filled 
with  plaster  and  pebbles.  The  library  occupies 
one  end  of  the  building,  and  contains  a  reading- 
room,  22  X  28  feet,  with  a  large  bay  window  and  an 
open  fireplace,  a  bookroom,  20  x  36  feet,  and  a  libra- 
rian's room,  7x12  feet.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  a  little  less  than  ^20,000. 

Belfast,  Me.  Belfast  Free  Library. —^h\s 
building  is  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Library 
jaurttalt  August,  1888.  A  bequest  of  ^20,000  from 
Paul  Richards  Hazel  tine,  of  Belfast,  provided  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000, 
and  for  a  permanent  fund  of  $9,000.  The  building 
is  of  one  story,  54  x  27  feet,  built  of  red  granite 
trimmed  with  gray  gianite,  and  strictly  fire-proof. 
The  bookroom,  26  x  27  feet,  is  arranged  in  alcoves, 
with  a  capacity  of  14,000  volumes.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  November,  1887,  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  April,  1888.  Julius  Munchwitz,  of  New 
York,  was  the  architect. 

Boston,  Mass.  Boston  Athenaum. —  The  addi- 
tional bookroom,  which  had  become  a  necessity, 
has  been  obtained,  not  altogether,  as  I  gather,  in 
the  way  our  President,  Mr.  Cutter,  would  have 
chosen,  by  contracting  the  space  occupied  by  the 
roomy  vestibule  and  staircase.  Three  bookrooms 
have  thus  been  gained,  one  on  each  floor,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  70,000  volumes.  In  the  two  lower 
rooms  have  been  placed  iron  stacks  of  two  tiers 
each,  on  the  third  floor  a  stack  of  one  tier.  Incan- 
descent lights  with  a  flexible  attachment  will  facili- 


tate the  finding  of  books  on  dark  days.  Other 
improvements  have  also  been  made.  The  roof, 
which  was  a  source  of  danger,  has  been  made  fire- 
proof ;  and  a  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  has 
been  substituted  for  the  hot-air  furnaces.  The 
cost  of  these  various  improvements  was  about 
l3S,ooo. 

Boston,  Mass.    Public  Library. —  I  may  safely 
assume  that  the  members  of  the  Association  are 
familiar  enough  with  the  plans  of  the  monumental 
building,  given  in  the  Library  journal  for  March, 
1889,  and  more  fully  in  the  Amer.  Architect  and 
Building  NewSf  May  26  and  June  9,  1888,  to  make 
it   unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  here.     We 
shall  all,  no  doubt,  agree  that,  in  view  of  its  past 
and  present  rate  of  growth,  the  provision  made 
for  the  future  wants  of  the  library  is  rather  too 
small  than  too  great,  further  extension  of    the 
building  being  apparently  impossible ;  and  that,  in 
architectural  effect,  the  exterior  is  fine  and  the 
reading-room  magnificent.     A  general  discussion 
of  the  plan  is,  of  course,  beyond  my  province,  but 
the  stack  is  of  so  unusual  a  construction  as  to 
demand  attention.    It  occupies  nearly  one  half  of 
the  building,  reaching  across  the  rear  and  half-way 
down  the  sides,  and  is  six  stories  in  height,  with  a 
capacity  of   something  more  than  1,000,000  vol- 
umes.   The  window  space«  both   in  amount  and 
distribution,  is  such  as  to  be  plainly  not  equal  to 
the  lighting  of  the  stack,  and  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  architects  shows  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  be.      They  say  that  "from  the 
start  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to 
depend  upon  artificial  light  for  the  illumination  of 
the  stacks,  making  the  latter  as  much  as  possible 
a  place  of  safe  deposit."    Of  course  the  use  of  the 
electric  light  makes  it  possible  to  reckon  without 
the  aid  of  the  sun;  but  most  librarians,  I  am  sure, 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  it  undesirable.    To 
ventilate  the  stack,  rising,  as  it  does,  solidly  from 
the    ground    to  the  upper  floor  —  reserved    for 
special  collections — with  no  free-air  space  above 
it,  will  not  be  easy,  even  by  artificial  means.    And 
finally,  the  position  of  the  delivery  desk  at  one  end, 
or  rather  fifty  feet  away  from  the  end,  of  a  stack 
which  has  a  total  length  of  more  than  300  feet,  is 
one  of  the  unhappy,  but  unavoidable,  necessities  of 
the  present  plan. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  11,175,000, 
in  addition  to  $180,000  paid  for  land.  The  foun- 
dation is  already  in,  and  bids  are  to  be  received 
May  II  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  which 
is  expected  to  require  three  years. 
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Braddock,  Pa.  Carnegie  Library. —  The  cost 
of  the  building,  which  includes  a  lecture  hall  as 
well  as  a  library,  will  reach,  with  the  equipment 
of  boolu,  ^125,000.  The  library-room  has  cases 
for  15,000  vohiines.  The  building  is  now  about 
completed. 

Brookline,  Mass.  Public  Library. —  During 
the  past  year  the  bookroom  has  been  enlarged 
by  an  addition  32X  56  feet,  built  across  the  rear, 
and  increasing  the  capacity  to  60,000  or  65,000 
volumes.  The  cost  of  the  addition,  which  is  of 
brick,  was  ^16,500;  the  cost  of  the  original  build, 
ing,  built  in  1869,  145,000.  The  books  are 
arranged  in  alcoves. 

BUCKSPORT,  Me.  Buck  Memorial  Library. — 
The  widow  and  the  daughter  of  the  late  R.  P.  Buck, 
of  New  York,  have  carried  out  his  wishes  in  the 
erection  of  a  library  building,  a  cut  and  descrifh 
tion  of  which  are  given  in  the  Library  journal^ 
February,  1888.  The  building  is  of  granite  and 
of  one  story.  The  reading-room  is  23x19  feet, 
the  library-room  27  x  19  feet,  with  alcoves  on 
three  sides.  The  cost  of  the  building  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Billings  Library  of  the 
University  of  Vermont, —  An  addition,  the  second 
since  the  opening  of  the  building,  in  18S5,  is  now 
being  made,  which  will  increase  the  length  of  the 
building  to  193  feet  and  the  cost  to  |i  55,000.  It 
adds  24  feet  to  the  length  of  the  main  bookroom, 
and  increases  the  shelving  capacity  of  the  build- 
ing to  about  100,000  volumes.  The  cost  of  the 
present  addition,  which  will  be  completed  in 
September,  is  ^20,000,  and  is  borne  by  Mr. 
Billings.  From  a  view  given  in  the  American 
Architect  and  Building  Neivs  Dec.  29,  1888,  the 
building  appears  to  lose  by  the  extension  none  of 
the  beauty  of  proportion  for  which  it  has  been  so 
justly  celebrated. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Public  Library. —  The  new 
building,  described  with  illustrations  in  the  Z/- 
brary  journal  for  December,  1887,  will  be  com- 
pleted this  summer.  The  donor  is  Frederick  H. 
Rindge,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  but  now  living  in 
California,  and  the  architects.  Van  Brunt  &  Howe, 
who  have  recently  removed  their  main  office  to 
Kansas  City.  The  building  is  of  stone,  of  one 
story,  and  in  the  Romanesque  style.  The  main 
part,  130  feet  front  by  40  feet  deep,  contains  a 
delivery-room  about  31  feet  square,  reading-room 


52  X  27  feet,  cataloguing-room  1 2  x  37  feet,  and 
also  a  "  memorial-room  "  40  x  20  feet,  designed  to 
hold  books  and  other  mementos  of  persons  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  history  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  rear,  shut  off  by  a  fire  wall,  is  a 
stack  of  three  or  four  tiers,  35  feet  broad  and  85 
feet  long,  estimated  to  hold  172,000  volumes  and 
capable  of  further  extension.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  exclusive  of  the  lot,  which  is  also  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Rindge,  is  about  ^65,000. 

Canaan,  Conn.  Douglas  Library.— K  brick 
library  building,  20x30  feet,  the  gift  of  Edmund 
G.  Lawrence,  was  completed  in  November,  1888. 
It  has  shelves  for  2,500  volumes. 

Chicago,  III.  Newberry  Library. —  The  Trus- 
tees made  choice  some  months  ago  of  Henry  Ives 
Cobb  as  architect.  Mr.  Cobb  withdrew  from  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  library,  and,  after  some  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  subject  here,  went  abroad 
with  Mr.  Blatchford,  of  the  Trustees,  to  visit 
foreign  libraries.  They  are  expected  home  in  a 
few  days.  In  the  plans,  which  are  yet  to  be 
drawn,  we  shall  naturally  expect  to  find  incor- 
porated, not  only  what  Mr.  Poole  has  already 
taught  us  of  the  principles  of  library  construction, 
but  also  much  new  teaching. 

Under  date  of  April  12  Mr.  Poole  writes: 
**  We  have  between  30,000  and  40,000  volumes 
now  in  the  Newberry,  and  have  already  outgrown 
our  quarters.  It  will  probably  be  i\\^  years 
before  the  new  building  is  finished,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  build  larger  temporary  quarters 
to  hold  our  books  till  then.** 

Chicago,  III.  Public  Library. —  A  new  read- 
ing-room, fitted  up  at  a  cost  of  about  59*000,  was 
opened  Aug.  27,  1888.  It  is  85  x  40  feet,  and  will 
seat  from  400  to  500  persons. 

Concord,  N.  H.  Public  Library. —  The  Fowler 
Memorial  Building,  purchased  and  fitted  up  for 
the  public  library  by  William  P.  and  Clara  M. 
Fowler,  at  an  expense  of  about  $25,000,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  city  Oct.  18,  1888.  Originally  a 
substantial  brick  residence,  the  exterior  has  under- 
gone little  change;  but  the  interior  has  been 
entirely  reconstructed,  to  adapt  it  to  its  new  uses. 
The  bookroom,  20  x  27  feet,  in  two  stories, 
has  been  made  practically  fire-proof.  It  is 
arranged  with  alcoves,  having  a  capacity  of  23,000 
volumes. 
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Dedham,  Mass.  Public  Library. —  The  seven- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  library  contains  a  cut 
^nd  description  of  the  new  building  opened  Nov. 
22,  1888.  The  funds  for  its  erection,  $30,000  for 
the  building  and  $5,000  for  the  lot,  were  provided 
by  two  legacies  of  $10,000  each,  from  John  Bul- 
lard,  of  New  York,  and  Hannah  Shuttleworth, 
with  smaller  contributions  from  other  sources. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  pink  Dedham  gran- 
ite, quarry  faced,  with  brownstone  trimmings. 
The  architects  were  Howe  &  Van  Brunt,  and,  as 
in  most  of  their  library  buildings,  the  bookroom 
is  a  stack,  fire-proof,  23x33  feet,  and  30  feet  high, 
containing  three  tiers,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
28,800  volumes.  Other  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
are  the  delivery-room,  I2j^  x  24  feet,  reading-room 
23  X  39  feet,  and  librarian's  room,  1 2  x  23  feet. 

East  Hartford,  Conn.    Raymond  Library, — 
The  late  Albert  C.  Raymond  left  to  the  towns  of 
East   Hartford  and  Montville  bequests  for  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries.    The  portion  fall- 
ing to  East  Hartford  at  the  settlement  of  the 
estate,  in  1883,  was  $13,500 ;  and  this,  by  the  terms 
of  the  will,  was  to  accumulate  until  it  reached 
$17,000.    By  wise  management,  the  Trustees  have 
been  able  to  erect  the  past  year  a  building  costing 
$10,000,  and  have    still  remaining  a  permanent 
fund  of  $10,000.    The  building  is  of  two  stories, 
34x60   feet,  the  basement  of    Portland  brown- 
stone;    above,  brick   with    tile   and  brownstone 
trimmings.    The  library  occupies  the  first  floor. 
The  bookroom,  as  at  present  arranged,  has  shelves 
in  wall-cases  and  movable  floor-cases  for    7,000 
volumes,  and  an  ultimate  capacity  of  20,000  vol- 
umes.   The  second  floor  is  entirely  given  up  to  a 
public  hall,  seating  300  persons.     In  the  basement 
has  been  placed  a  kitchen,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
public  hall,  but  to  guard  against  fire  the  first  floor 
is  constructed  of  iron  girders  and  brick  arches ; 
wire  lathing  has  also  been  used.    The  architect  is 
Wni.   C.   Brocklesby,  of  Hartford.    The  library 
was  dedicated  March  19,  1889. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.  Hoyt  Public  Library. — 
This  building,  described  in  Mr.  Larned's  report,  is 
reported  in  the  Library  journal^  September,  ^888, 
as  nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

Florence,  Mass.  Lilly  Library. —  Alfred  T. 
Lilly,  of  Florence,  has  given  a  building  site  and 
$12,000  for  a  library  building,  which  is  to  be  ready 
for  occupation  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  building  will  be  of  brick  and  stone.  Archi- 
tect, Charles  H.  Jones,  of  Northampton. 


Falls  V  i  llage.  Conn.  David  M.  Hunt  Library 
and  School  Association. —  The  late  Catharine  Hunt 
left  a  l>equest  of  $4,000  for  a  library  and  school 
building,  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  must 
be  completed  within  two  years.  The  building  will 
be  of  brick  and  in  two  stories.  It  is  understood 
that  an  endowment  will  be  provided  by  a  sister  of 
the  testatrix. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Public  Library. —  Mr. 
Carr  writes :  *•  In  October,  1888,  we  moved  (in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Education,  under  whose 
control  we  are)  into  temporary  quarters  (good  for 
three  or  four  years)  in  a  new  City  Hall.  Have 
many  rooms  (six),  part  on  first  and  part  on  second 
floor,  but  yet  little  room  really  fitted  for  thorough 
library  work  and  use.  The  placing  of  public 
libraries  in  city  halls  cannot  be  commended  upon 
any  ground  except  absolute  necessity  and  cheese- 
paring economy 
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Hamilton,  N.  Y.     Colgate  Library^  Madison 
University. —  For  plans  and  description  of  this  fine 
building,  the  gift  of  James  B.  Colgate,  of  Yonkers, 
N.  v.,  I  am  indebted  to  the  architect,  Edwin  A. 
Quick,  of  Yonkers.  It  will  be  of  stone,  thoroughly 
fire-proof,  and   will  cost  $130,000.     Through    a 
vestibule  18  feet  square,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
an  open  porch  of   the  same  dimensions,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  staircase  hall,  34  feet  square  and 
44  feet  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling  and  dome 
light.    On  the  left  is  the  librarian's  and  catalogu- 
ing room,  on  the  right  the  conversation-room  and 
delivery-desk.      Opening  on  the  gallery  of    the 
second  floor  are  seven  large  rooms,  which  will  be 
used  for  college-oflices  and  seminary-rooms.    Back 
of  the  part  already  described  is  an  extension  38  x 
66  feet,  containing  a  stack  in  two  stories.    Over 
the  stack  is  the  main  reading-room,  34  feet  high, 
with  a  vaulted  ceiling.      The  ground  slopes  to 
the  rear,  and  the  first  story  of  the  stack  is  in  the 
basement  and  the  second  on  a  level  with  the  main 
floor.     The  estimated   capacity  of  the  building 
is  250,000  volumes.    The  date  set  for  the  com- 
pletion is  Sept.  I,  1890. 

Holden,  Mass.  Damon  Memorial  High  School 
and  Library.— This  fine  building,  given  to  the 
town  of  Holden  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Gale, 
of  Minneapolis,  was  dedicated  Aug.  29,  1888. 
A  description  of  the  building,  of  which  Stephen 
C.  Earle,  of  Worcester,  is  the  architect,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Library  journal  December,  1888,  and 
a  cut  in  the  November  number.    It  is  in  the 
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Romanesque  style,  built  of  rough  granite,  with 
"Kibbe"  sandstone  trimmings,  and  is  fire-proof. 
The  library  occupies  the  first  story,  which  con- 
tains a  vestibule,  7x8  feet,  bookroom,  31  x  40  feet, 
reading-room,  20x28  feet,  and  librarian's  room, 
12x25  ^^^^*  '^^  c^s^  ^^  ^bc  building  has  not 
been  made  public. 

HORNELLSVILLE,  N.  Y.  Horneil  Library.— 
The  library  has  purchased  during  the  past  year 
and  now  occupies  a  building  erected  in  1874  for 
commercial  purposes.  The  library  uses  the  sec- 
ond story  only,  having  a  reading-room  in  front, 
12x20  feet,  office  in  centre,  10x16  feet,  and  in 
the  rear  a  bookroom,  16x50  feet,  arranged  in 
alcoves.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $10,000,  of 
which  a  considerable  part  is  yet  unpaid. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Cornell  University  Library, — 
This,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  college  libraries 
now  under  construction,  is  so  fully  described  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Library  Journal  that  little 
more  need  be  said.    That  provision  made  for  so 
large  a  number  of  readers  within  the  building  is 
explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  circumstance  that,  so 
far  as  the  students  are  concerned,  the  library  is 
one  of  reference  only.     The    stacks  appear  to 
possess  decided  advantages  over  any  of  the  high 
stacks  yet  constructed,  partly  because  of  their 
position  with  reference  to  each  other  and  to  the 
level  of  the  main  floor,  which  practically  reduces 
the  height  one  half,  but  also  because  they  prom- 
ise better  light  and  ventilation.    The  ventilating 
fans,  the  free  space  of  ten  feet  between  the  top- 
most stack  and  the  ceiling,  and  the  absence  of  the 
usual  skylight  promise  a  more  uniform  temperature 
than  has  been  heretofore  obtained.    The  building, 
which  is  to  cost  $225,000,  is  a  conditional  gift 
from  H.  W.  Sage. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.  James  Prendergast  Library 
Association, —  The  late  Alexander  T.  Prendergast 
made  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof 
library  building,  to  cost  not  less  than  $50,000. 
The  plans  have  not  yet  been  drawn,  and  it  is  un- 
certain when  the  work  will  be  commenced. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.  Public  Library. —  Of  the 
$50,000  bequeathed  by  the  late  Cadwallader  C. 
Washburn  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  li- 
brary, only  $12,500  could,  by  the  terms  of  the  will, 
be  used  for  the  building.  The  gift  by  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association  of  $2,000  in  money, 
and  books  valued  at  $5,000,  increased  the  building 


fund  by  $7,000  (the  value  of  the  books  Ijcing 
charged  to  the  book  fund),  and  permitted  the 
erection  of  an  attractive  and  convenient  building, 
costing  $18,500.  The  architect  is  C.  C.  Yost,  of 
Minneapolis ;  the  material,  brick  and  terra  cotta 
on  a  stone  foundation.  The  extreme  dimensions 
are  60x70  feet.  The  bookroom,  which  alone  is 
fireproof,  has  a  present  capacity  of  20,000  vol- 
umes, shelved  in  wall  and  floor  cases,  and  is 
planned  with  a  view  to  future  extension.  In  the 
second  story  is  an  audience-room,  seating  300. 
The  building  was  dedicated  Nov.  20,  1888. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.  Ward  Memorial  Library^ 
Western  Branch  National  Military  Home. —  A  li- 
brary building  costing  $15,000,  the  gift  of  Horatio 
Ward,  was  completed  Jan.  i,  1889.  It  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  coping ;  dimensions,  40  x  1 20  feet.  The 
bookroom,  40  x  80  feet,  is  arranged  on  the  alcove 
plan.  E.  T.  Carr,  of  Leavenworth,  was  the  archi- 
tect. 

Lexington,  Ky.  The  American  Architect  and 
Building  News  of  March  9, 1889,  contains  a  sketch 
for  a  "  memorial  library  "  at  Lexington,  by  Willis 
Polk,  architect,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  any  details  concerning  it. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Library  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary, —  Mrs.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  has  given  $50,000  for  a  new  library  build- 
ing, plans  for  which  are  now  being  prepared  by 
Mason  Maury,  of  Louisville.    It  will  be  fire-proof. 

Macon,  Ga.  Public  Library. —  In  the  Library 
journal  for  December,  1888,  it  is  stated  that  "  the 
Directors  have  decided  to  erect  a  building  which 
shall  cost  about  $10,000.  Twenty-five  hundred  of 
this  has  already  been  voluntarily  subscribed,  and 
more  is  expected.  Any  deficit  in  the  whole  sum 
will  be  met  by  an  issue  of  bonds." 

Madison,  N.  J.  Library  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary. —  Illustrations  and  plans  of  this  build- 
ing, completed  in  October,  1888,  at  a  cost  of 
$80,000,  are  given  in  the  Year  l?ook  of  the  sem- 
inary for  1887-88.  It  is  of  stone  and  thoroughly 
fire-proof  in  construction,  even  to  the  shelving, 
which  is  iron.  While  the  exterior  is  attractive, 
the  interior  is  evidently  not  planned  in  a  manner 
to  secure  the  greatest  economy  of  space  or  con- 
venience of  use.  On  either  side  of  the  vestibule 
is  a  room  25  feet  square  (one  designated  as  a 
museum),  having  no  direct  communication  with 
the  library-room,  in  the  rear.    This  last  is  one  un- 
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divided  room,  50  x  loo  feet,  arranged  in  alcoves, 
six  on  each  side,  and  in  the  gallery  a  correspond 
ing  number  of  alcoves.  In  the  central  space,  and 
also  in  the  alcoves,  are  tables  for  readers.  The 
Librarian,  Mr.  Ayres,  writes  that  the  light  is  excep- 
tionally good.  The  lower  alcoves  have  each  a 
double  window  in  the  side  wall,  while  the  upper 
alcoves  receive  light  only  from  the  roof,  which  is 
partly  of  glass,  through  a  ceiling  also  of  glass. 
The  estimated  capacity  of  the  building  is  45,000 
volumes,  the  present  number  24,500.  Extension, 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  can  be  made  only  in 
the  rear,  and  this  can  hardly  fail  to  exaggerate  the 
defects  of  the  plan. 

Manchester  -  by  -  the  -  Sea,  Mass.  Memorial 
Library  and  Grand  Army  HalL —  This  building, 
erected  in  1887  by  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $25,000,  contains  a  library-room,  28x40 
feet,  with  shelves  for  15,000  volumes,  a  memo- 
rial hall,  and  a  room  for  the  Grand  Army  Post,  the 
latter  to  revert  to  the  library  when  the  Post  shall 
cease  to  exist.  Illustrations  of  the  building,  which 
is  built  of  seam-faced  granite,  are  given  in  the 
Dedication  Services ^  Boston,  1888.  The  architect 
is  C.  F.  McKirn. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Cossitt  Library. —  Concern- 
ing the  reported  gift  for  this  library,  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  Mason  writes :  "  It  was  the  purpose  of  the 
late  F.  H.  Cossitt,  of  New  York,  once  a  citizen  of 
this  place,  to  donate  $75,000  toward  a  public 
library  in  this  city.  But  he  died  suddenly,  and 
without  making  any  provision  for  the  execution  of 
his  purpose  in  his  will.  The  family,  however, 
being  fully  advised  of  Mr.  Cossitt's  intention,  have 
signified  a  willingness  to  make  the  proposed  dona- 
tion. The  fund  is  not  yet  in  hand,  and  therefore 
no  steps  whatever  have  been  taken  toward  build- 
ing, or  in  the  direction  of  opening  a  library  in 
hired  quarters.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  will  build 
soon,  unless  the  benefaction  can  be  considerably 
added  to,  in  the  way  of  private  subscriptions  to  be 
made  by  our  own  citizens." 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Public  Library. —  To 
the  full  description  contained  in  Mr.  Larned's 
report  there  is  little  to  add.  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam 
informs  me  that,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors  for  the  iron-work  of 
the  roof,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  fact  that 
the  iron-work,  when  delivered,  was  almost  wholly 
a  "  misfit  '*  and  had  to  be  made  over,  the  building, 
which  was  to  have  been  completed  last  fall,  will 


not  be  ready  till  July.  He  adds:  ."Two  items  I 
may  perhaps  note  —  first,  that  the  delay  in  con- 
struction has  led  to  rather  increased  elaboration 
of  design  (the  reading-rooms,  e.  g.,  are  to  be  fin- 
ished with  mahogany) ;  second,  that  the  cost  is  to 
exceed  $250,000,  instead  of  being  $190,000.  The 
city  tax  for  1888  (about  $35,000)  has,  for  the  most 
part,  provided  for  this.  Meantime,  we  have  been 
gathering  books  and  cataloguing  them,  so  that  we 
shall  open  the  library  next  fall  with  at  least  30,000 
volumes. 

Muskegon,  Mich.  Hockley  Library.  —  The 
description  and  cut  of  this  fine  building  in  the  last 
number  of  iht  Library  journal  make  few  details 
necessary  here.  Mr.  Hackley*s  gift  for  a  public 
library  was  $100,000,  afterwards  increased  to 
$125,000.  Of  this  sum  about  $80,000  will  be 
expended  upon  the  building,  of  which  Patton  & 
Fisher,  of  Chicago,  are  the  architects.  It  is  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  of  pink  syenite,  with  brown- 
stone  trimmings,  and  contains,  on  the  first  floor, 
a  delivery-room,  31  x  50  feet,  two  reading-rooms,  a 
room  for  a  reference  library,  and  a  bookroom, 
42x56  feet,  with  a  capacity  of  71,500  volumes, 
shelved  in  wall  and  floor  cases.  The  second  story 
will  contain  a  large  lecture-room  and  a  smaller 
room  for  a  museum  or  art  gallery. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Free  Public  Library. —  The 
question  whether  the  old  State  House  shall  be 
repaired  for  the  use  mainly  of  the  public  library 
is  still  apparently  far  from  being  settled.  It  was 
submitted  to  popular  vote  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  authority  was  given  to  repair,  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  $30,000.  The  estimates  obtained 
by  the  committee  in  charge  called  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  double  this  sum,  and  nothing  was 
done.  The  contest  has  now  resolved  itself  into 
one  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
State  House, —  those  who  wish  it  repaired  and 
those  who  wish  it  removed, —  without  much  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  public  library.  Meantime, 
the  growth  of  the  library  will  soon  make  neces- 
sary other  and  better  provision  than  its  present 
narrow  quarters  afford. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Library. 
—  This  building,  which  will  cost  $125,000  and  is 
now  approaching  completion,  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Hon.  Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  a  memorial  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Hartwell 
Lusk,  wife  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Lusk,  who  died  in  187 1. 
The  architects  are  J.  C.  Cady  &  Co.,  in  Broad- 
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way,  New  York.  The  style  is  early  Romanesque 
and  the  material  brownstone  of  two  shades,  from 
the  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  quarries.  The  construc- 
tion is  thoroughly  fire-proof.  The  floors  are  of 
irq|n  and  brick,  and  the  roof  of  iron,  covered  with 
terra-cotta  blocks  and  tiles ;  the  outer  walls  are 
lined  with  porous  terra  cotta,  and  no  wo6d  enters 
into  the  construction  of  floors  or  ceilings.  The 
staircases  and  lifts  are  also  in  an  independent 
section,  shut  off  by  iron  doors  and  solid  walls. 

The  main  building,  which  is  50  feet  front  by 
100  deep,  is  in  three  stories  of  16  feet  each.  The 
reading-room,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south,  is 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  has  a  diameter  of  48  feet. 
The  entrance  is  through  an  open  porch  to  a 
lobby,  one  story  only  in  height,  which  opens 
directly  into  the  delivery-room,  and  also  leads  to 
the  reading-room.  The  front  or  eastern  end  of 
the  main  floor  is  occupied  by  three  rooms, —  the 
librarian's  and  two  others, —  each  15x19  feet. 
Back  of  these  is  the  delivery-room,  29  x  46  feet,  or, 
including  the  lobby,  29x62  feet.  Hat  and  coat 
rooms,  which  are  simply  enclosed  by  screens  8 
feet  high  and  the  delivery  counter,  shut  off  the 
rest  of  the  floor  from  the  public.  Back  of  these 
are  cases  which  will  hold  25,000  volumes  of  the 
books  in  most  frequent  demand,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  room  is  a  space  1 1  x  46  feet,  where  some 
of  the  cataloguing  will  be  done.  The  two  upper 
floors  are  undivided  rooms,  with  floor  and  wall 
cases  7  feet  8  inches  high,  the  space  above  being 
reserved,  after  Mr.  Poolers  j)lan,  for  light  and  air. 
Both  the  floors  are  magnificently  lighted,  and 
have  a  capacity  of  80,000  volumes  each,  which 
will  be  increased  by  the  main  floor  to  about 
200,000  in  all. 

The  reading-room  will  accommodate  ninety  read- 
ers, and  on  the  walls  are  shelves  for  4,000  or  5,000 
volumes  of  books  of  reference.  Among  the  deco- 
rative features  is  a  beautiful  and  costly  memorial 
window,  added  by  Mr.  Chittenden  to  his  original 
gift.  The  building  is  ventilated  by  a  fan  driven 
by  an  electric  motor,  and  heated  by  steam  ;  indi- 
rect radiation  on  the  first  floor,  with  mixing  damp' 
ers  attached  to  all  the  registers,  and  direct  radia- 
tion on  the  upper  floors.  Underneath  the  whole 
building  is  a  dry  and  light  basement,  where  books 
will  be  received  and  unpacked. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the  construction  of 
our  new  building  was  not  altogether  simple.  Of 
the  space  available  for  the  use  of  the  library 
(about  350  feet  front  by  100  feet  deep),  the  central 
part  was  already  occupied  by  the  old  building ; 
too  good  to  be  removed  at  present,  but  too  poor 


a  specimen  of  library  architecture  to  be  preserved 
and  incorporated  in  our  future  building.  The 
only  course  open  to  us  was  to  begin  at  one  end  of 
the  line  and  build  toward  the  centre ;  making  a 
temporary  connection  with  the  old  building,  which 
will  remain  in  use  until  displaced  by  the  extension 
of  the  new.  If  the  part  which  we  have  erected 
were  designed  to  be  complete  in  itself,  a  more 
complex  structure  would  doubtless  have  been 
desirable. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Young  Men's  Institute. — 
The  institute,  which  occupies  only  the  upper  part 
of  its  building,  renting  the  first  story  for  business 
purposes,  is  about  to  make  an  addition  in  the  rear, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000.  The  extension  will  be 
50X  21  feet,  and  the  space  which  the  library  gains 
will  be  used  partly  for  a  ladies*  reading-room,  and 
partly  for  additional  shelving. 

New  London,  Conn.  Public  Library.^  K 
library  building,  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Henry  P.  Haven,  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
trustees  of  his  estate.  Plans  have  been  drawn  by 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  and  work  will  be  com- 
menced at  once.  The  building  will  be  of  Long- 
meadow  brownstone,  but  details  of  the  plan  and 
the  cost  I  am  unable  to  give. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Charles  T.  Howard 
Memorial  Library. —  A  description  of  the  building, 
with  ground  plan  and  elevation,  is  given  in  the 
Library  journal  for  September,  1888.  For  some 
further  details  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Librarian.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  H.  H. 
Richardson  and  completed  by  his  successors, 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge.  It  was  erected  by 
Miss  Annie  Turner  Howard  as  a  memorial  to  her 
father,  at  a  cost,  including  furniture,  of  about 
$102,000.  The  material  is  "  Kibbe  "  Longmeadow 
brownstone.  The  bookroom,  75  x  40  feet,  with 
floor  and  gallery  alcoves,  the  latter  accessible  only 
by  staircases  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
has  a  capacity  of  30,000  volumes ;  and  a  circular 
reading-room,  41  feet  in  diameter,  accommodates 
80  to  100  readers.  The  interior  is  elaborately  and 
beautifully  finished  in  quartered  oak.  The  build- 
ing was  completed  Dec.  31,  1888,  and  opened  to 
the  public  March  4,  1889. 

Newport,  N.  H.  Public  Library.  —  Hon. 
Dexter  Richards  presented  to  the  town  of 
Newport,  Feb.  22,  1889,  a  new  library  building, 
furnished  with  a  library,  and  a  permanent  fund  of 
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^15,000;    the  whole  amount   of    the  gift   being 
^0,000. 

New  York  City.  Bruce  Free  Library.— Thi% 
is  the  name  borne  by  the  second  branch  of  the 
New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings, 
50 X 100  feet,  cost,  including  the  land,  about 
150,000,  and  was  erected  by  Miss  Catharine 
Wolfe  Bruce  as  a  memorial  to  her  father.  The 
library  occupies  the  first  story,  which  is  separated 
from  the  basement  by  a  fire-proof  floor  of  brick 
and  iron,  and  the  reading-room  the  second  story. 
The  cases,  arranged  in  one  tier,  have  a  capacity  of 
20,000  volumes ;  present  number,  about  10,000. 
To  her  gift  of  the  building,  Miss  Bruce  added 
1 5,000  worth  of  books.  A  cut  of  the  building,  of 
which  A.  £.  Harney  was  the  architect,  is  found  in 
the  Library  Journal  for  January,  1888. 

New  York  City.  Jackson  Square  Library, — 
The  third  branch  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library,  opened  July,  1888,  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Vanderbilt.  The  size,  cost,  and 
general  arrangement  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Bruce  library.  It  is  in  the  Dutch 
style,  and  contains,  in  the  third  story,  apartments 
for  the  librarian  in  charge.  The  architect  was 
Richard  M.  Hunt. 

Norfolk,  Conn.    Norfolk  Library. —  A  charm- 
ing  library  building,  erected    by   Miss    Isabella 
Eldridge  as  a  memorial  to  her  parents  (her  father* 
Rev.  Joseph  Eldridge,  D.  1).,  died  in   1875  after 
long  service  as  pastor  there),  was  opened  for  use 
March  7,  1888.     For   the  present  Miss  Eldridge 
retains  the  ownership,  as  she  also  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  library ;   but  it  is  free  to 
all  residents,  and  will  ultimately  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
The    cost    of    the    building    was    $25,000 ;    the 
architect  George  Keeler,  of  Hartford.    The  first 
story  is  of  Longmeadow  brownstone ;   the  second 
story  and  the  roof  are  covered  with  Akron  tiles. 
The  length  of  the  building  is  75  feet,  the  width 
from  47  to  27  feet.    The  library-room  is  46  x  27 
feet,  with  a  gallery,  and  is  arranged  with  alcoves» 
having  in  all  a  capacity  of  about  25,000  volumes. 
There  is  a  large  bay  window  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  but  no  windows  in  the  lower  alcoves,  which 
receive  light  from   the  gallery  windows   through 
large  wells  in   the  gallery  floor.    The  first  floor 
contains  also  a  reading-room,  a  conversation-room, 
and  a  reception  hall,  all  furnished  with  homelike 


elegance.  In  the  second  story  are  living-rooms  for 
the  librarian.  The  library  opens  with  about  2,500 
volumes,  and  yearly  additions  to  the  value  of 
|i,ooo  or  $1,500  will  be  made. 

Norton,  Mass.  Public  Library. —  A  detailed 
description  of  this  substantial  building,  dedicated 
Feb.  I,  1888,  is  contained  in  the  Library  journal 
for  February,  1888,  and  more  fully,  with  illustra- 
tions, both  of  the  exterior  and  interior,  in  a  sepa- 
rately published  report  of  the  dedication.  The 
walls  are  of  brick  and  Longmeadow  brownstone, 
rising  from  a  base  of  Milford  granite.  The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  are:  library-room,  24x34  feet 
and  18  feet  high;  reading-room,  15X  20  feet;  libra- 
rian's room,  11x14  feet.  The  books  are  at  present 
arranged  only  in  wall  cases,  but  later  an  alcove 
arrangement  and  a  gallery  are  contemplated. 
The  cost  of  the  building  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  $25,000  is  thought  to  be  a  fair  estimate. 
Stephen  C.  Earle,  of  Worcester,  was  the  architect. 

Olivet,   Mich.    Leonard  Burrage   Memorial 
Hally  Olivet  Collej^e. —  The  expected  cost  of  the 
building,  designed  by  Arthur   B.  Jennings,   145 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  is  $25,000,  of  which  the  donor 
whose  name  it  bears,  contributes  $20,000.    The 
material  is  field  stone,  chiefly  granite  boulders, 
trimmed    with    Ionia    sandstone.    The    extreme 
dimensions  are  iiox  52  feet.    The  stack,  which  is 
of  two  tiers  and  fire-proof,  is  50  x  36  feet ;  delivery- 
room,  36x22  feet;   reading-room,    30x22    feet; 
librarian's  room,  11  x  11  feet.    The  second  story 
contains  two  rooms,  30X  22  feet  and  i8x  12  feet, 
for  special  study.    The  capacity  of  the  stack  is 
63,000  volumes.     In  the  basement  under  the  stack 
and  in  the  attic,  provision  can  be  made  later  for 
43,000    volumes    more.    Another    stack    can   be 
added  in  the  rear,  at  right  angles  with  the  present 
stack,  which  will  double  the  capacity  given  above. 
The  building  is  to  be  completed  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 

Olneyville,  R.  I.  Free  Library.—  The  Asso- 
ciation has  received  a  bequest  of  land  and  money, 
and  will  build  within  a  year,  but  the  plans  have 
not  yet  been  fully  decided  upon. 

OsKALOOSA,  Ia.  Spefuer  Library^  Penn  College. 
—  I  find  in  Building^  Dec.  8, 1888,  an  illustration  of 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  of  which  L.  S.  Buffing- 
ton  of  Minneapolis,  is  the  architect.  It  represents 
a  building  of  one  story,  with  walls  chiefly  of  field- 
stone.  Details  of  the  plan  and  cost  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain. 
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Pasadbna,  Cal.  Public  Library, —  A  new 
building,  costing  about  ^25,000,  has  been  erected 
the  past  year.  In  Holder's  All  About  Pasadena^ 
Boston,  1889,  it  is  pronounced  "  the  finest  of  the 
kind  west  of  Denver,"  and  the  cut  there  given  cer- 
tainly shows  it  to  be  a  handsome  building. 

Patbrson,  N.  J.  Free  Public  Library,—  Mrs. 
Mary  £.  Ryle  has  given  the  fine  house  which  had 
been  her  father's  residence,  for  the  use  of  the 
library,  stipulating  only  that  it  should  bear  his 
name  and  be  called  the  Danforth  Library  Build- 
ing. The  house,  for  which  an  offer  of  $40,000  had 
been  recently  refused,  will  furnish  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  library  for  several  years  to 
come;  and  the  lot,  which  is  100x75  feet,  and  on 
a  comer,  will  make  possible  future  extension* 
Plans  for  the  necessary  changes  in  the  house  are 
already  under  consideration. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Library  Company, —  The 
Library  journal  for  March,  1888,  states  that 
"  Henry  C.  Lea  offers  to  build  an  extension  to  the 
library  building  on  Locust  street,  at  a  cost  of 
150,000^  on  condition  that  the  present  facilities  for 
the  public  use  of  the  library  shall  not  be  abridged 
in  the  future.  The  offer  has  been  accepted ;  and 
the  addition,  doubling  the  present  accommoda- 
tions, will  be  an  exact  counterpart  of,  and  in  the 
rear  of,  the  present  building." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Library  of  the  Unri'ersiiy 
of  Pennsylvania, — This  building,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  original  of  the  new  library  constructions, 
is  so  fully  described  in  the  Library  journal  for 
August,  1888,  that  few  details  are  here  necessary. 
It  hardly  need  be  remarked  that  the  floor  plan 
there  given  has  been  reversed  in  the  transfer 
process,  as  a  comparison  with  the  elevation  shows. 
It  is  correctly  given,  together  with  a  plan  of  the 
second  floor,  in  the  Pennsylvanian  of  Sept.  26, 
1888.  The  architects  are  Furness,  Evans  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia.  The  cost  of  the  building  as  at 
present  constructed,  with  only  three  of  the  eight 
bays,  is  $200,000,  met  by  contributions  from  many 
friends  of  the  University,  the  largest  being  $50,000 
from  Joseph  Wharton.  The  main  building,  which 
is  140x80  feet,  and  four  stories  high,  contains 
ample  accommodations  for  the  work  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  librar}',  and  on  the  upper  floors 
lecture-rooms  and  rooms  for  private  study  or 
seminary  uses.  From  the  reading-room  radiate 
seven  alcoves,  in  which  can  be  placed  20,000  vol- 
umes of  reserved  and  reference  books.    The  most 


striking  feature  of  the  building  is,  however,  the 
stack,  96  feet  broad,  and  when  completed  to  be 
no  feet  long,  though  only  40  feet  of  the  length  is 
at  present  under  construction.  Unlike  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  the  stack,  which  is  high  and  narrow 
and  lighted  either  wholly  or  mainly  from  the 
sides,  this  is  low  and  broad,  and  lighted  entirely 
from  the  roof.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  three 
parallel  stacks  under  one  roof,  the  middle  one  27 
feet  wide,  the  others  24  feet  each.  At  present 
only  the  first  tier  is  to  be  built,  though  ultimately 
the  middle  stack  will  have  three  tiers  and  the  side 
stacks  two  tiers.  In  capacity  it  is  therefore  equal 
to  the  ordinary  stack,  seven  tiers  high,  or,  as  the 
upper  tiers  are  somewhat  narrower,  to  a  stack,  say 
of  six  tiers.  There  is  here  a  very  manifest  econ- 
omy of  the  muscular  force  consumed  in  climbing 
stairs,  but  no  great  economy  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  the  opposite  of  economy  in  the 
ground  occupied.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  glass ; 
and,  though  it  is  ceiled  underneath  with  a  glass 
diffuser  which  may  serve  to  moderate  the  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer,  I  should  have 
fears  (which  may  prove  groundless)  that  a  long 
summer  vacation  would  become  as  necessary  for 
the  librarians  as  for  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  reading-room  alcoves,  which  are  low 
and  lighted  from  the  roof,  may  possibly  suffer 
from  the  same  cause. 

The  capacity  of  the  present  stack,  with  a  single 
tier,  is  85,000  volumes;  of  the  completed  stack, 
with  all  the  tiers,  512,000  volumes.  The  stack  is 
absolutely  fire-proof,  and  the  rest  of  the  building 
practically  so.  The  basement  is  of  Nova  Scotia 
red  sandstone,  the  upper  walls  brick  with  terra- 
cotta mouldings.  Mr.  Keen,  the  Librarian, 
informs  me  that  the  stack  will  be  completed  for 
use  in  September  next,  and  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing a  year  later.  A  building  having  so  much  of 
novelty  is  necessarily  more  or  less  an  experiment. 
If  successful  it  will,  for  that  reason,  deserve  and 
receive  the  greater  honor. 

Pine  Bluffs,  Ark.  Merrill  Institute,^  Joseph 
Merrill,  of  Pine  Bluffs,  has  given  a  site  and  $15,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  brick  building,  which  is  to 
contain  a  reading-room,  lecture-hall,  and  gymna- 
sium. The  dimensions  of  the  building,  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  November  next,  will  be  50  x  114 
feet. 

PirrsBURG,  Pa.  Respecting  Mr.  Carnegie's 
munificent  offer  to  Pittsburg,  Miss  Macrum,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Pittsburg  Library  Association, 
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writes  me  that  he  proposed  to  build  and  equip  a 
library  costing  $500,000,  if  the  city  would  appro- 
priate $15,000  a  year  to  carry  it  on.  This  the  city 
was  unable  to  do  without  special  legislation,  hav- 
ing already  exceeded  the  legal  limit  of  indebted- 
ness. After  much  delay  a  bill  was  passed,  and 
now  only  awaits  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Carnegie  suggested  that,  as  there 
had  been  so  much  delay,  it  might  be  better  to 
wait  until  the  Allegheny  library  was  completed 
on  the  ground  that  the  second  could  be  built  better 
than  the  first. 

Portland,  Me.  PuMc  Library.— TYit  new 
Baxter  Building,  occupied  jointly  by  the  public 
library  and  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  was  ded- 
icated Feb.  21,  1889.  It  was  the  gift  of  James 
Phinney  Baxter.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick 
and  stone,  75  x  100  feet,  with  a  large  vault  and  fire- 
proof room,  cost  $50,000;  the  land,  $25,000  more. 
Both  the  libraries  are  placed  in  stacks  of  four 
tiers  each. 

QuiNCY,  III.  Free  Public  Library.  — This 
building,  just  completed,  is  fully  described,  with 
illustrations,  in  the  Library  journal  for  March, 
1889.  The  funds  of  the  Quincy  Library,  a  sub- 
scription library  of  long  standing,  and  private  sub- 
scriptions provided  for  its  erection.  The  cost  of 
the  building  alone  was  about  $23,000,  of  the  build- 
ing and  lot  $35,000.  The  material  is  a  grayish 
white  limestone,  from  the  neighboring  bluffs.  The 
bookroom,  which  is  arranged  as  a  stack  of  one 
tier,  has  a  present  capacity  of  20,000  volumes.  A 
second  tier  can  be  added,  and  there  is  also  space 
in  the  rear  for  a  future  extension.  Patton  & 
Fisher,  of  Chicago,  were  the  architects. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  North  Carolina  State  Library. 
—  The  library  was  removed  in  March,  1888,  to  the 
new  "Supreme  Court  and  Library  Building,"  an 
L  shaped  building,  of  which  the  Supreme  Court 
occupies  the  two  lower,  and  the  library  the  two 
upper,  stories.  The  reading-room  is  40  x  35  feet, 
and  25  feet  high,  and  the  bookrooms  have  a 
capacity  of  at  least  100,000  volumes. 

KiDGEWAY,  Mich.  Jonathan  Hall  Memorial 
Library.  —  This  is  a  brick  building  on  a  stone 
foundation,  erected  by  Kufus  T.  Bush,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  a  memorial  to  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Bush.  The  dimensions  are  20x40  feet,  the 
cost  $3,500.    It  was  dedicated  Nov.  16,  1887. 


Rutland,  Vt.  //.  H.  Baxter  Memorial. —  For 
the  following  details  and  a  floor  plan  of  this 
library,  erected  by  the  wife  and  the  son  of  the  late 
H.  H.  Baxter,  I  am  indebted  to  the  architects, 
Brunner  &  Tryon,  39  Union  square,  W.,  New 
York.  The  building  is  in  the  Romanesque  style, 
and  built  of  rock-faced  gray  marble.  It  is  48  feet 
front  by  73  feet  deep,  and  contains  a  bookroom, 
27  X  30  feet ;  two  reading-rooms,  each  i6x  20  feet ; 
and  a  librarian's  room,  11  x  13,  adjoining  which  is 
a  large  fire-proof  book  closet.  The  books  will  be 
arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in  alcoves  around  the 
semi-circular  end  of  the  bookroom ;  while  the 
reading-rooms  contain  cases  for  holding  prints  and 
folios.  The  estimated  capacity  of  the  shelving  is 
15,000  volumes;  and  8,000  volumes,  fine  editions 
in  choice  bindings,  have  already  been  gathered, 
against  the  completion  of  the  building,  which  will 
be  about  January  next.  The  library  is  strictly  for 
reference.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  not  far 
from  $25,000. 

St.  Lou  is.  Mo.  Mercantile  Library. —  The  place 
of  the  present  meeting,  not  less  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  already  published  in  the  Library 
journal  for  January,  1889,  makes  further  notice 
here  unnecessary.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile 
Library  Association  cannot  be  too  warmly  con- 
gratulated on  the  possession  of  its  delightful  rooms, 
and  a  productive  property  worth,  above  all  encum- 
brances, $500,000,  and  on  the  enterprise  which  has 
brought  about  this  happy  result. 

Salem,  Mass.  Public  Library. —  The  heirs  of 
the  late  John  Bertram  offered  to  the  city  his  home- 
stead for  a  public  library,  on  condition  that  the 
city  should  appropriate  money  for  the  necessary 
alterations,  for  the  support  of  the  library,  and 
should  raise  by  subscription,  or  otherwise,  a  per* 
manent  fund  of  $25,000.  The  generous  offer  was 
promptly  accepted.  The  value  of  the  gift  is  esti- 
mated at  $50,000.  The  house  is  of  brick  with  free- 
stone trimmings,  and  easily  adapted  to  its  new 
use,  while  the  grounds  furnish  ample  room  for  any 
needed  enlargement  in  the  future.  The  altera- 
tions are  nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$7»5oo,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be 
occupied  next  month. 

San  Pedro,  Cal.  Free  Library. —  A  two-story 
building  of  brick,  on  a  stone  foundation,  24  x  44 
feet,  will  be  completed  this  month.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  5,000  volumes,  and  will  cost  about 
$3,300,  which  has  been  raised  by  subscriptions 
and  benefit  entertainments. 
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SiMSBURY,  Conn.  Free  Library, —  A  brick 
building,  costing  1 10,000,  the  gift  of  Amos  R. 
Eno,  will  be  completed  in  July.  The  extreme 
dimensions  are  51  x  36  feet.  For  the  bookroom, 
20  X  48  feet,  wall  cases  will  be  used  for  the  present, 
and  later  alcoves,  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  volumes. 
In  the  second  story  are  living-rooms  for  the  libra- 
rian. The  building  is  in  the  colonial  style,  and 
was  designed  by  Melvin  H.  llapgood,  of  Hartford. 

Spencer,  Mass.  Sugden  Library . —  Richard 
Sugden  has  presented  to  the  town  a  library  build- 
ing, costing  $25,000.  The  basement  is  granite, 
the  walls  above  of  brick  with  Longmeadow  brown- 
stone  trimmings.  The  main  building  is  32x60 
fiet,  with  a  projection  in  front  1 1  x  39  feet.  De- 
tails of  the  plans,  which  were  drawn  by  H.  D. 
Wadlin,  of  Boston,  are  given  in  the  Library  jour- 
nal for  July,  1888,  and  a  cut  in  the  number  for 
November.  It  will  be  arranged  at  first  for  10,000 
volumes,  but  by  the  use  of  the  gallery  the  capacity 
can  be  increased  to  30,000. 

Springfield,  O.  Public  Library. —  In  the  Li- 
brary Journal,  May,  1887,  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Benjamin  H.  Warder  had  purchased, 
for  $12,000,  a  lot,  and  on  this  lot  and  the  one 
adjoining,  the  two  having  a  frontage  of  100  feet 
and  a  depth  of  1 50  feet,  would  erect  a  handsome 
stone  building,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $50,000, 
which,  with  the  ground,  would  be  donated  to  the 
city  on  the  condition  that  it  be  used  as  a  public 
library.  The  building,  the  plans  for  which  were 
drawn  by  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge,  is  now  in 
course  of  erection. 

Stockton,  C al.  Free  Public  Library, —  A  new 
building,  50x80  feet,  of  brick  and  granite,  was 
opened  for  use  Feb.  18,  1889.  It  is  in  two  stories, 
but  only  the  first  is  at  present  fitted  up  for  use. 
The  cost  was  $11,050,  of  which  $5,000  was  a  gift 
from  Frank  Stewart.  The  bookroom  and  read- 
ing-room are  in  one,  separated  only  by  a  railing 
and  counter,  the  books  placed  in  wall  cases  and 
movable  floor  cases. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Von  Ranke  Library  of  Syra- 
cuse University. —  The  new  library  building,  which 
Dr.  J.  A.  Reid  made  the  condition  of  his  gift  of 
the  Von  Ranke  library,  was  completed  April  i. 
The  terms  of  the  gift  called  for  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing, but  this  seems  to  be  at  best  only  of  the  slow- 
burning  order  of  construction.  The  material  is 
brick,  and  the  dimensions,  90  x  50  feet,  with  an  L, 


22  X  25  feet.  In  the  bookroom,  70X  50  feet,  there 
is  a  novel  arrangement  of  the  stacks,  which  are 
two  in  number,  12  feet  wide  and  3  tiers  high,  and 
are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  room,  with 
tables  for  readers  between  them,  much  as  in  the 
ordinary  alcove  plan.  The  capacity  of  the  stack 
is  1 50,000  volumes,  and  in  the  upper  rooms  shelves 
can  be  provided  for  50,000  volumes  more.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  of  which  A.  Russell,  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  the  architect,  is  between  $40,000  and 
$50,000. 

Toledo,  O.  Public  Library. —  The  new  build- 
ing, the  completion  of  which  is  expected  in 
September,  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  and 
of  fire-proof  construction  throughout.  The 
extreme  dimensions  are  140x70  feet,  reading-room 
34  X  53  feet,  reference-room  i6x  46  feet,  librarian's 
room  15x20  feet.  The  bookroom,  37x83  feet, 
has  at  present  only  a  stack  of  one  tier,  but  with 
additional  tiers  its  capacity  will  be  120,000 
volumes.  The  cost  of  the  buildmg  is  $65,000. 
E.  O.  Fallis,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  fore- 
going details,  is  the  architect. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress. — 
By  the  action  of  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  the  long  dis])ute  over  the  plans  of  our 
national  library  building  has  undoubtedly  been 
finally  put  to  rest,  and  the  building  will  now  go  on 
without  further  interruption.  The  general  plan  of 
Mr.  Smithmeyer  is  retained,  but  it  has  been 
stripped  of  some  of  its  more  questionable  features 
and  considerably  reduced  in  expense.  This  much 
of  good,  at  least,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
cussion which  started  in  our  Association.  Of  the  two 
plans  submitted  by  Gen.  Casey,  one  providing  for 
a  building  costing  $4,000,000,  the  other  $6,000,000, 
both  agreed  in  retaining  essentially  unchanged  the 
central  building  with  its  reading-room,  and  both 
omitted  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Smithmeyer*s  laby- 
rinth of  stacks  and  courts,  reducing  the  former  to 
one-third  their  total  length,  and  the  latter  from 
ten  to  four.  The  $4,000,000  plan  further  short- 
ened the  length  of  the  front  and  materially  lessened 
the  capacity  of  the  building,  making  it  sufficient 
only  for  the  probable  growth  of  fifty-four  years. 
Since  the  building  would,  on  either  plan,  be  in- 
capable of  enlargement,  there  can,  I  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  Congress  chose  wisely  in  adopting 
the  higher  limit,  which  gives  to  the  exterior  walls 
their  original  dimensions,  and  to  the  building  the 
longer  lease  of  134  years.  Mr.  Spofford  writes 
under  date  of  April  16:     ''Some  modifications  of 
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interior  arrangements  will  be  made.  All  the  diffi- 
culties and  dissensions  are  happily  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  work  of  laying  granite  on  the  already 
finished  concrete  foundations  begins  this  month.'* 

Washington,  Ga.  }dary  Willis  Library. — 
Dr.  Francis  T.  Willis,  a  native  of  Washington,  but 
now  residing  in  Richmond,  Va.,  has  given  to  his 
native  place,  as  a  memorial  of  his  daughter,  a 
library  building,  costing  about  ^14,000,  with  an 
endowment  fund  of  |io,ooo,  and|i,ooo  worth  of 
books.  The  building  is  of  brick  on  a  granite 
foundation,  the  dimensions  44  x  60  feet.  The 
library  was  opened  May  i,  1889. 

WiLKESBARRE,  Pa.  Qsterhout  Free  Library, — 
The  library  building,  originally  a  church,  cost,  with 


the  necessary  alterations,  about  |i 0,000.  The  di 
mensions  of  the  main  building  are  93  x  48  feet ;  of 
the  rear  building,  35x45  feet.  The  bookroom 
has  a  present  capacity  of  27,000  volumes,  with 
room  for  additional  cases.  The  library  was  opened 
for  use  Jan.  29,  1889. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  West  Chester  Library 
Association. —  A  building  containing  on  the  first 
floor  library-rooms,  and  on  the  second  floor  a  lec- 
ture-room, was  completed  April  i,  1888,  at  a  cost 
of  |6,ooo.  The  first  story  is  of  brick  with  granite 
trimmings;  the  second  story  frame  and  plaster. 
The  architect  was  T.  Roney  Williamson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 


REPORT  ON   INDEX  TO   PORTRAITS,  ETC. 


BY   R:   R.    BOWKER. 


pOOLE'S  Index  to  Periodical  Literature, 
it  has  often  and  most  truly  been  said, 
has  doubled  the  working  value  of  every  col- 
lection of  periodicals  in  the  libraries  which 
are  so  wise  as  to  make  adequate  use  of  this 
help.  The  proposed  Fletcher  Index  to  gen- 
eral literature  will  be  scarcely  less  useful  in 
opening  the  wealth  of  treasures  on  specific 
subjects  massed  in  collected  works  or  in 
books  of  general  title.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  third  of  this  series  of  publications 
should  be  the  index  to  portraits,  and  possibly 
to  views  and  designs,  which  I  suggested  a 
good  many  years  ago,  and  upon  the  feasibility 
of  which  I  was  deputed  at  the  Catskill  meet- 
ing to  report  at  this  conference.  The  report 
is  not  now  so  full  as  I  would  like  to  make  it, 
as  the  general  request  through  the  columns 
of  the  Library  journal  for  information  as  to 
work  which  is  being  done  in  this  line  has  not 
called  out  many  responses,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  personally  to  fire  as  many  interro- 
gation points  into  all  possible  comers  of  the 
library  field  as  our  friend  Mr.  Bardwell  has 
done  in  regard  to  scrap-book  work.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  portrait  indexing  of  which  I  have 
learned,  is  the  result  of  private  enterprise 
rather  than  of  library  work ;  and  the  offers  of 
codperation,  should  such    an  enterprise  be 


undertaken,  have  also  come  chiefly  from  the 
same  direction.  This  report,  therefore,  will 
be  rather  a  preliminary  than  a  final  one,  and 
I  trust  that  the  larger  representation  of  the 
library  profession  at  this  conference  will  give 
the  means  of  presenting  through  the  Library 
journal^  or  at  another  conference,  a  more 
adequate  statement  of  the  work  of  this  sort 
already  in  hand. 

The  Index  Society  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
many  American  librarians  were  members,  in- 
cluded some  such  scheme  in  its  early  prospectus, 
but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  beyond  the  indexes  by  £.  Sully,  of 
portraits  in  the  European  magazine^  London  maga- 
zine,  and  Register  of  the  times,  each  in  a  separate 
alphabet,  included  in  Vol.  4  of  its  publications 
(1879),  ^^^  ^^^  indexes  by  Robert  Bowes,  of 
Cambridge,  of  portraits  in  the  "  British  gallery  of 
portraits,"  **  Jordan's  portrait  gallery,"  "  Knight's 
gallery  of  portraits,"  and  "  Lodge's  Portraits,"  in 
Vol.  7  (1880), —  all  of  these  being  separate  alpha- 
betical indexes  to  the  several  periodicals  or  works 
mentioned.  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  the  Secretary 
of  the  society,  proposed  an  index  of  painted  por- 
traits, and  an  index  of  engraved  British  portraits 
was  also  planned.  The  society  has,  nevertheless, 
confined  itself  mostly  to  indexes  of  obituaries  and 
special  local  work  of  less  interest  on  this  side  of 
the  water.    The  seven  indexes  mentioned,  how- 
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ever,  provide  a  protoplasmic  germ  for  such  an 
index  as  is  under  consideration. 

Considerable  material  for  the  indexing  o^  Ameri- 
can portraits  is  comprised  in  the  collections  for 
editorial  purposes  of  the  Rreat  illustrated  papers. 
In  the  Harper  editorial  rooms,  for  instance,  a 
catalogue  is  kept  up  to  date  of  all  portraits 
engraved  in  each  of  the  four  illustrated  periodi- 
cals of  that  house ;  and  a  similar  index  exists,  I 
believe,  in  connection  with  Frank  Leslie's  illus- 
trated publications.  The  Harper  establishment 
also  has  an  index  partially  in  shape  for  the  con- 
siderable collection  of  photographic  and  other 
portraits  which  it  has  not  so  far  engraved,  but 
which  it  holds  in  readiness  for  that  purpose ;  but 
this,  of  course,  is  outside  the  sphere  of  the  index 
proposed.  Mr.  S.  H.  Horgan,  of  the  American 
Press  Association,  which  supplies  portraits  for 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  keeps  also 
for  commercial  purposes  a  very  large  collection 
of  portraits  in  duplicate.  He  obtains  two 
copies  of  all  illustrated  periodicals, —  one  for 
binding,  the  other  for  cutting.  The  portraits  cut 
out  are  filed  in  a  cabinet  letter  file,  just  as  letters 
would  be  treated ;  and  the  bound  files  are  indexed, 
as  to  living  men  and  women,  in  one  of  the  Burr 
ledger  indexes.  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Hagar,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  who  supplies  much  biographical  material 
for  "Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  and  for  press 
purposes  otherwise,  keeps  a  portrait  collection 
similarly  arranged  in  connection  with  his  notes 
concerning  living  persons,  and  has  also  a  card 
index  to  all  portraits  in  Harper's  weekly  and  in 
Frank  Leslie^s,  He,  it  will  be  seen,  has  dupli- 
cated in  considerable  measure  the  work  done  at 
Harper's  and  Frank  Leslie's  editorial  offices  and 
by  the  American  Press  Association.  But  this 
duplication  can  scarcely  be  avoided,  as  the  ma- 
terial of  most  value  in  these  cases  is  the  latest, 
which  would  be  outside  the  possibilities  of  any 
bound  book. 

In  regard  to  portraits  in  books,  Mr.  Bunford 
Samuel,  one  of  the  assistant  librarians  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has  "been 
through,  roughly  speaking,  about  13,000  volumes 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Kidgway  Branch  with  a  re- 
sult of  about  4, 500  portraits."  Mr.  Cutter  has  had 
under  way  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum  an  index  to 
portraits  and  engravings  of  pictures  in  the  art 
works  in  his  important  library,  now  extending  to 
between  5,000  and  to,ooo  portraits.  The  index  of 
maps,  etc.,  at  the  Harvard  Library,  made  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  and  the  index  of  designs  started  by  Miss 
Sargent  at  Lowell,  may  also  be  referred  to.    Mr. 


Linderfelt  three  years  since  planned  a  general 
index  to  portraits  and  views  of  places  in  Harper's 
weekly^  Frank  Leslie's,  London  Graphic,  London 
illustrated  ruws,  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Ueber  Land  und 
Afeer,  and  V Illustration,  but  has  only  completed  a 
few  volumes  of  Harper's  weekly. 

Most  of  the  bibliographical  dictionaries  and 
even  such  works  as  Champlin  &  Perkins's  "  Cyclo- 
pedia of  painting  and  paintings"  and  Mrs.  Clem- 
ents' books,  are  singularly  deficient  in  giving  clues 
to  the  portraits  of  people  of  whom  they  give 
sketches.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  some 
printed  material  in  such  publications  as  the  "  List 
of  portraits  of  Washington,"  etc.,  and  I  may  refer 
also,  in  connection  with  views,  to  Mr.  Whitney's 
index  to  portraits  of  library  buildings,  which  you 
have  noted  in  the  Boston  Library  bulletins  and  in 
the  Library  jour f ml, 

I  trust  that  the  reading  of  this  report  at  the 
Conference  will  give  other  clues  as  to  the 
directions  in  which  to  seek  further  information. 
I  am  not  sure,  in  fact,  but  that  the  only  net  result 
of  the  investigation  which  I  was  directed  to 
undertake  will  be  in  presenting  a  list  of  work 
which  is  being  done  in  this  direction,  with  the 
view  of  enabling  those  seeking  information  to 
know  where  to  ask  for  it,  exchanging  results 
instead  of  duplicating  work.  The  main  question, 
of  course,  is  the  feasibility  of  printing  such  an 
index  to  portraits  (and  possibly  of  views)  as  is 
proposed,  and  I  fear  it  would  be  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  find  a  commercial  basis  for  the  under- 
taking. Its  utility  would  be  very  great  to  a 
number  of  publishing  houses,  especially  proprie- 
tors of  illustrated  periodicals,  and  in  some  libra- 
ries. But  these  probably  would  not  translate 
their  need  for  such  an  index  into  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  it  does  not  seem  prob- 
able that  outside  of  perhaps  100  libraries  the 
demand  for  such  a  work  would  be  sufiicient  to 
justify  any  considerable  investment.  "Poole's 
Index,"  in  its  1,442  pages,  contains  above  150,000 
entries ;  "  Phillips's  Dictionary  of  biographical 
references,"  in  the  987  pages  of  the  main  alphabet, 
includes  about  100,000  entries.  The  number  of 
persons  of  whom  painted  or  engraved  portraits 
exist,  can  only  be  guessed  at  —  possibly  a  guess  of 
50,000  would  be  as  near  as  any,  and  in  some 
cases  there  would  be  over  100  portraits  to  be 
referred  to.  Even  if  the  index  were  confined  to 
portraits  which  are  a  part  of  books,  excluding 
both  individual  engravings  and  painted  portraits 
in  galleries,  a  volume  of  from  a  third  to  a  half 
the  size  of  "Poole's  Index"  would  probably  be 
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required,  and  I  have  grave  doubts  whether  the 
mechanical  cost  of  such  a  volume  could  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  subscriptions  likely  to  be  received, 
and  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  editorial  labor 
would  meet  with  sufficient  return,  not  in  money, 
but  in  the  usefulness  of  the  index.      On  this  last 


point,  however,  the  librarians  here  in  conference 
will  be  better  qualified  to  judge,  and  I  trust  this 
report  will^^rve  the  double  purpose  of  bringing 
out  information  as  to  other  work  of  the  kind  in 
progress,  and  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  such 
an  index,  if  it  can  be  made. 


221^^  For  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  see  Prcx:£EDINGS  (Third  session). 


SUNDAY  OPENING  OF  LIBRARIES. 


BY   MARY   SALOME   CUTLER,    NEW   YORK   STATE    LIBRARY. 


/^UR  theme  has  the  advantage  of  being  an 
^^  unhackneyed  one,  at  least  in  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  library  discussion.  With 
the  exception  of  a  single  casual  mention  at 
the  Thousand  Isles,  it  has  never  before  been 
brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  Government  Re- 
port, our  text-book  of  library  science,  contains 
no  mention  of  it.  The  index  to  the  Library 
journal  gives  us  forty-three  references  to  the 
subject,  but  only  three  to  an  article  covering 
more  than  a  single  page.  It  has  no  mention 
in  the  ten  numbers  oi  Library  notes.  In  1877, 
while  entertaining  their  American  cousins,  the 
British  librarians  had  a  little  informal  talk  on 
this  subject.  In  1879,  a  Sunday  opening 
motion  was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Axon,  in  def- 
erence to  the  feelings  of  the  opposition,  and 
in  the  three  following  years  similar  motions 
were  tabled  without  discussion.  (See  Library 
journal^  v.  2,  p.  274-5  »  v.  4,  p.  420 ;  v.  5,  p. 
265-6;  V.  6,  p.  258;  V.  7,  p.  231.)  However 
this  may  be  accounted  for,  we  would  claim  for 
it  an  important  place  among  the  practical 
problems  that  must  be  solved  by  the  modem 
librarian  in  raising  his  library  to  the  highest 
power  of  usefulness. 

We  propose  to-day  to  narrow  the  discussion 
to  the  consideration  of  public  libraries,  though 
we  have  gathered  statistics  including  other 
classes.  Much  that  will  be  said  applies  to  libra- 
ries in  general ;  moreover,  the  various  kinds 
shade  into  each  other,  e.  g.,  the  proprietary 
often  does  the  same  work  as  the  free  public. 
The  strongest  advocates  of  the  plan  will  try 
to  convince  us,  with  at  least  some  show  of 
reason,  that  even  libraries  for  scholars  should 


be  run  on  the  "  town-pump  "  principle,  and 
will  point  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum has  been  open  on  Sunday  for  seventy- 
five  years,  and  that  Harvard  College  Library, 
an  acknowledged  leader,  has  opened  its  doors 
from  I  to  5  on  Sunday,  since  Oct.  3,  1880, 
with  a  growing  use  from  that  day  to  this. 
They  will  also  remind  us  that  this  action  was 
approved  by  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween libraries  for  scholars  and  libraries  for 
the  mass  of  people ;  between  working  libra- 
ries (mental  laboratories)  and  those  designed 
for  recreation  and  general  culture.  Argu- 
ments which  obtain  for  opening  the  one  do 
not  hold  good  for  the  other.  We  therefore 
choose  not  to  complicate  the  matter  by  a 
minor  issue,  but  to  ask  ourselves  in  all  seri- 
ousness the  practical  question :  Should  free 
libraries  be  open  on  Sunday  ? 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  statement 
that  the  plan  proposed  is  a  dangerous  step, 
because  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  secularize 
the  Sabbath.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  open- 
ing wedge,  which  would  lead  gradually  to  a 
breaking  down  of  the  day  of  rest.  From 
the  libraries  and  art  galleries  to  the  mu- 
seums is  a  single  step,  and  by  and  by  the 
lowering  of  public  conscience  will  call  for 
Sunday  concerts,  and  a  little  later  Simday 
theatre  going  will  be  looked  on  with  com- 
placence. Meanwhile,  if  men  must  work  that 
others  may  be  amused,  the  passion  for  gain 
will  soon  demand  increase  of  labor  in  other 
directions.  They  picture  to  us  the  French 
Sunday,  a  Sabbath  only  in  name  and  in  reality 
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a  seventh  day  of  labor,  and  with  this  in  mind 
we  £eel  that  those  who  have  these  matters  in 
band  should  think  twice  before  running  any 
risk  of  such  a  consummation. 

In  Cardiff,  Wales,  where  there  is  a  free 
library  and  museum,  an  offer  was  made  of  a 
valuable  donation  of  pictures,  on  condition 
that  the  picture  gallery  be  kept  open  on  Sunday. 
The  reply  of  the  committee  (after  refusing 
to  call  for  the  opinion  of  the  tax-payers) 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  that  large  class 
of  earnest  and  conscientious  citizens  who 
oppose  such  movements : — "  Resolved,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  seeing  the  logi- 
cal issue  of  opening  museums  on  Sunday 
must  involve  an  enormous  increase  in  Sunday 
labor,  and  so  lead  to  the  virtual  enslavement 
of  working  men  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
national  interests,  it  is  undesirable  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Col.  Hill  on  the  condition 
named." 

This  is  the  position  taken  by  Bishop  Potter, 
in  an  admirable  article  in  the  New  Princeton 
review  for  1886  (v.  2,  p.  37-47X  an  article 
which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  presenta- 
tions of  this  side  of  the  Sunday  question.  It 
shows  an  entire  absence  of  the  Pharisaical 
spirit  and  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  laboring  class.  He  makes 
a  strong  point  of  the  claim  that  the  working 
men  themselves  do  not  desire  Sunday  opening. 
This  feeling  is  expressed  by  a  vote  taken  in 
England  in  1882,  where,  he  says,  62  trades 
unions,  representing  45,482  members,  voted  in 
favor  of  Sunday  opening,  while  2,412  socie- 
ties and  501,705  members  voted  against  such 
opening ;  and  further  by  the  opinion  of  such 
men  as  Broadhurst  and  Mundella,  who  were 
originally  working  men,  and  stand  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  representatives  of  that 
class.  Both  of  these  men  opposed  the  motion 
before  Parliament  to  open  national  museums 
and  libraries  on  the  day  of  rest,  the  stand 
taken  by  them  largely  influencing  the  vote 
(208  to  84)  which  defeated  the  measure. 

Summing  up  the  objections,  we  would  say 
that  Sunday  opening  is  opposed  by  many  of 
our  best  citizens  :  — 

I.  Because  it  compels  additional  Sunday 
labor. 


2.  Because  it  tends  surely  to  secularize  the 
Sabbath. 

3.  Because  the  working  man  does  not  want 
it. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perhaps 
see  that  these  various  objections  appear  to  us 
weak  or  weighty,  according  to  our  idea  of 
Sunday  itself,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  Sun- 
day question  is  involved  in  this  discussion. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  come  to  an  honest  and 
reasonable  conclusion,  we  must  not  shrmk 
from  facing  this  much  vexed  and  perplexing 
subject  of  dispute.  Suppose  we  inquire  what 
is  the  purpose  of  Sunday  and  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  libraries. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  are  two  well-defined 
and  distinct  conceptions  of  Sunday  observance, 
and  also  two  equally  well-defined  and  distinct 
conceptions  of  libraries  ? 

Rest  from  bodily  labor  in  the  strictest 
sense,  and  a  day  devoted  to  purely  religious 
exercises,  is  the  ideal  Sunday  of  the  Jew,  the 
Puritan,  and  of  a  large  body  of  Protestant 
Christians  of  our  time.  An  investigation  of 
our  early  State  laws  shows  a  legislation  on  the 
subject  very  nearly  uniform  in  its  purpose,  in 
its  prohibitions  and  penalties.  Ordinary  work, 
business,  travel,  recreation,  fishing,  hunting, 
visiting,  riding,  driving  cattle,  walking  in  the 
fields,  loitering,  selling  liquor,  and  using 
tobacco  were  restricted;  church-going  was 
commanded,  and  punishments  like  fines,  whip- 
ping, putting  in  the  stocks,  cutting  off  ears, 
and  imprisonment  were  rigidly  inflicted. 
During  the  early  days  of  Virginia  history, 
before  the  organization  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, absence  from  church  was  visited  with 
a  night's  imprisonment  and  a  week's  slavery ; 
for  the  second  offence,  a  month's  slavery, 
and  for  the  third,  a  year  and  a  day.  (See 
Cooke,  John  Esten.  Virginia,  1883,  P-  '^2.) 
Passing  by  the  severity  of  those  early  days 
and  coming  down  to  the  New  England  Sunday 
two  or  three  generations  ago,  we  find  the  same 
idea  in  a  milder  and  more  attractive  form. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  have  spent  a  Sabbath 
in  one  of  those  old  New  England  towns 
where  the  modern  spirit  of  inquiry  and  doubt 
has  not  yet  penetrated.  An  air  of  peace  and 
calm  pervades  the  place.    The  church-going, 
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and  the  hymn-singing,  and  the  quiet  hours  for 
thought  were  a  perfect  heaven  to  a  devout 
and  aspiring  soul.  But  this  world  is  not  made 
up  of  saints,  and  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 


It 


man. 

Strangely  enough,  something  in  this  notion 
of  Sunday  reminds  me  of  the  library  of  the 
olden  time.  A  Sabbath  stillness  at  all  times 
pervaded  this  temple  of  wisdom.  The  object 
of  its  existence  was  to  inspire  due  reverence 
for  itself.  The  priest  of  the  temple  was  never 
so  happy  as  in  the  summer  vacation,  when 
every  book  was  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
shelves  and  himself  the  only  occupant. 
We  must  not,  however,  make  the  mistake 
of  undervaluing  the  influence  of  the  old-school 
library.  It  has  preserved  for  us  the  treasures 
of  antiquity,  without  which  our  modem  schol- 
arship would  have  been  meagre ;  it  has 
opened  its  doors  to  the  scholar  and  to  the 
man  of  leisure ;  it  has,  moreover,  encouraged  in 
him  independence  of  thought  during  the  fre- 
quent intervals  in  which  its  gates  were  barred. 
Like  the  old-time  Sabbath,  its  work  has  been 
limited,  because,  like  the  Sabbath,  it  has  ex. 
isted  for  its  own  sake  and  not  first  of  all  for 
man. 

The  other  conception  of  Sunday  has  for  its 
primary  thought  the  good  of  man,  and  that  not 
of  the  favored  few,  but  of  all.  Like  its  pred- 
ecessor, it  involves  physical  rest  and  spiritual 
opportunity,  but  is  not  confined  to  these. 
It  provides  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  entire  man,  physical,  mental,  social, 
sesthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual.  With  this 
view,  no  iron  code  of  laws  can  be  laid  down 
for  its  observance.  Such  a  code  would  be 
subversive  of  its  purpose ;  it  must  change  as 
man  changes,  adapt  itself  to  new  surround- 
ings, supply  his  fresh  and  varying  needs,  and, 
without  arbitrary  decree  or  provision  of  stat- 
ute or  exhortation  from  the  pulpit,  perpetuate 
itself  and  work  out  its  glad  and  beneficent 
mission.  I  like  Beecher^s  characterization  of 
Sunday  as  a  "  parlor  day,"  from  which  of  our 
own  free  will  we  keep  the  common  utensils  of 
the  kitchen,  the  bam,  and  the  workshop. 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  whose  clear 
spiritual  eye  often  sees  a  tmth  obscured. to 
more  earthly  visions,  tells  us  in  his  **  Life  and 


Letters:"  —  "It  is  certain  that  we  and  the 
Romanists  have  each  taken  half  the  idea  of 
Sunday,  and  spoiled  that  half ;  they  believing 
it  to  be  a  day  of  joy,  and  therefore  working 
their  bodies  and  giving  way  to  bodily  license 
upon  it,  and  we  supposing  it  to  be  spiritual, 
and  therefore  making  it  sad."    (See  Life,  v.  i, 

P-  303.) 
Surely  this  need  not  be.    We  cannot  be 

content  to  settle  down  to  the  conviction 
expressed  in  these  words  ascribed  to  Horace 
Greeley,  "  You  must  choose  between  the  Pur- 
itan Sabbath  and  the  Parisian  Sunday ;  there 
is  no  middle  ground."  Already  the  leaders  of 
religious  thought  point  us  to  something  better. 
The  Bampton  lecture  for  i860  entitled  **  Sun- 
day, its  origin,  history,  and  obligation,"  breathes 
this  broad  and  generous  spirit ;  and  the  con- 
cluding chapter,  "  The  Lord's  day  viewed 
practically,"  is  well  worth  reading  in  this  con- 
nection. The  following  is  from  an  article  in 
the  Atlantic  monthly  for  1881  (v.  47, 
P-  537)»  called  "The  New  Sunday;"  — 
"The  trend  of  the  new  Sunday  is  in  the 
direction  of  a  healthier  and  more  persuasive 
Christianity,  not  wholly  nor  immediately  what 
all  could  wish,  but  enough  to  give  one  hope  of 
better  things  in  store.  The  escape  from  the 
narrow  requirements  of  an  earlier  day  may  for 
the  moment,  even,  be  the  taking  of  some  steps 
backward.  To  see  social  and  religious  changes 
correctly,  one  must  not  look  at  them  from  a 
local  point  of  view  alone.  The  present  in- 
fluence of  Sunday  is  to  broaden  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  ethical  life 
and  to  uplift  mankind  on  the  physical,  social, 
and  intellectual,  as  truly  as  upon  the  moral 
and  spiritual  side."  Such  a  Sabbath  would 
be,  as  Emerson  called  it,  "  the  jubilee  of  the 
whole  world."  (See  Nature,  addresses  and 
lectures,  p.  147.) 

We  will  let  Mr.  Dewey  tell  what  is  meant 
by  the  modern  library  idea:  —  "With  the 
founding  of  New  England  it  was  recognized 
that  the  church  alone  could  not  do  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  safety  and  uplifting  of 
the  people,  so  side  by  side  they  built  the 
meeting-house  and  schoolhouse.  Thoughtful 
men  are  to-day  pointing  out  that  a  great 
something  is  wanting,  and  that  church  and 
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State  together  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  all 
that  was  hoped  or  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
common  safety  and  for  the  common  good. 
The  school  starts  the  education  in  child- 
hood ;  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  in  some 
way  we  must  carry  it  on.  The  simplest  figure 
cannot  be  bounded  by  less  than  three  lines ; 
no  more  can  the  triangle  of  great  educational 
work,  now  well  begun,  be  complete  without 
the  church  as  a  basis,  the  school  as  one  side 
and  the  library  as  the  other."    (See  Lib.  notes, 

V.  3.  P-  339-) 
But  there  is  no  need  that  I  should  enlarge 

on  the  modern  library  idea.  Your  presence 
here  to-day;  the  history  of  our  association, 
growing  in  numbers,  in  enthusiasm  and  in  in- 
fluence, since  its  birth  on  our  nation's  cen- 
tennial day,  proves  its  power. 

With  this  motive  fresh  in  our  minds,  shall 
we  not  agree  that  the  library  aims  to  do  for 
the  community  by  the  aid  of  books  and  per- 
sonal contact  what  the  Sabbath  supplies  by  a 
wider  circle  of  influences,  both  taking  the 
mass  of  people  as  they  are,  and  working  to  build 
them  up  in  all  that  tends  to  a  life  of  higher 
aims  ? 

If  this  be  the  case,  is  it  not  the  most  natural 
and  practical  thing  in  the  world  that  the  three 
should  use  each  other  and  work  hand  in  hand 
toward  the  same  end  ? 

To  put  it  more  definitely,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  people  who  will  not  go  to  church  and 
who  will  not  read  the  Bible,  who  could  be 
reached  by  the  means  of  grace  afforded  by  a 
library.  There  is  found,  especially  in  our  cities, 
a  multitude  of  men  who  have  no  homes,  to  whom 
Sunday  is  rather  a  day  of  temptation  than  of 
rest.  As  the  Christian  union  expresses  it: — 
"  What  can  a  Christian  community  do  for  this 
great  class  (on  Sunday)  better  than  to  provide 
a  kind  of  communistic  substitute  for  home,  in 
a  room  furnished  with  pictures  and  with  books, 
warmed  and  lighted  and  made  comfortable 
staying  places  }  " 

The  Rev.  Plato  Johnson,  a  pseudonymous 
writer  in  the  New  York  Independent  of  Feb. 
23, 1 882,  gives  us  this  idea  in  terse  and  expres- 
sive language.  "  Dere  ain^t  no  use  in  openin  a 
libry  fer  de  pore,  wen  noboddy  can  cum  to  it, 
an'  shettin  it  tite,  wen  ebberybody  wants  ter 


go  in.  Ef  you  opens  dat  libery  on  de  Sunday 
and  invites  all  de  pore  to  cum  in  an  git  a 
book,  so  interestin  dat  dcy  wunt  want  ter  go 
out  an  git  a  drink,  de  fuss  pusson  dat  will  make 
a  row  *bout  it  an  say  *taint  rite,  ^11  be  de  ole 
gentleman  hisself  wot  lives  below." 

Nor  does  this  imply  giving  people  culture 
in  place  of  religion.  The  Baptist  denomina- 
tion is  not  open  to  the  charge  of  preaching 
the  religion  of  culture,  but  one  of  their  minis- 
ters makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  Sunday 
opening.  He  says  :  —  "Anything  that  helps 
the  mind  to  better  thoughts  and  keeps  the 
eyes  from  vile  and  gross  objects,  is  not  a 
hindrance  but  a  help  to  the  religious  life,  and 
will  lead  there  if  persisted  in." 

Besides  the  people  who  need  to  be  enticed 
to  a  library  on  Sunday,  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  intelligent  working  men,  who  have 
already  begun  the  work  of  self-improvement, 
who  find  Sunday  the  only  time  for  carrying 
out  their  plans ;  do  not  deny  them  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  a  quiet  place,  relieved  from  the 
distractions  of  the  home.  Perhaps  you  have 
no  right  to  deny  them  on  their  only  day  of 
leisure  that  which  they  are  taxed  to  pay  for  as 
a  common  good.  True,  a  certain  number  can 
utilize  their  evenings  for  this  purpose,  but  a 
hard  day  of  manual  labor  more  often  leaves  a 
man  quite  unfitted  for  mental  effort.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  now  about  seminary  work ;  it 
is  the  latest  phase  of  the  library  movement. 
When  will  you  do  such  work  for  the  un- 
privileged classes  except  on  Sunday,  and 
what  could  be  a  more  hopeful  way  of  reach- 
ing the  masses,  the  vexed  problem  of  the 
church  of  to-day  ?  Speaking  of  a  similar  work 
in  the  museums,  Heber  Newton  says  : — "  How 
beautiful  a  ministry  of  brotherhood,  to  be 
accepted,  nay,  even  solicited,  in  the  holy  name 
of  religion !  Alas !  that  it  is  religion  itself,  the 
very  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which,  with 
an  earnestness  worthy  of  a  more  intelligent 
discipleship,  is  barring  this  step  forward  in  the 
intellectual  progress  of  hosts  of  our  fellow- 
citizens."  (See  his  sermon  Superstition  of  the 
Sabbath,  Day  star,  Feb.  4,  1886.) 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may 
perhaps  return  to  the  three  objections  against 
Sunday  opening. 
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We  must  admit  the  first;  it  does  increase 
Sunday  labor ;  though,  as  we  shall  show  later, 
the  increase  is  very  small,  probably  less  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  served 
than  is  necessitated  by  church  services.  But 
our  new  view  of  the  purpose  of  Sunday 
throws  new  light  on  this  fact.  The  question 
to  be  asked  is.  Will  the  step  proposed,  con- 
duce to  the  real  elevation  of  the  community  ? 
Since,  then,  by  the  labor  of  a  few,  the  ma- 
jority can  be  helped  to  the  right  and  legitimate 
use  of  Sunday,  our  first  objection  falls  to  the 
ground. 

The  second  argument,  namely,  that  it  tends 
to  secularize  the  Sabbath,  is  unanswerable. 
Such  an  objection  always  is  unanswerable. 
Doubtless  the  first  man  in  New  England 
who  asserted  that  he  had  a-  moral,  and  ought 
to  have  a  legal  right  to  take  a  quiet  walk  in 
the  fields  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  had  this  same 
objection  flung  in  his  face.  Unquestionably 
it  does  have  that  tendency,  but  what  shall  we 
do  about  it  ?  We  are  not  willing  to  go  back 
to  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  we  do  not  want  the 
Parisian  Sunday;  for  fear  of  the  one,  must  we 
cling  to  such  relics  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
other  as  are  left  to  us  ?  Must  we  not  rather 
judge  each  case  on  its  merits,  ask  each  new 
innovation  if  it  can  bring  us  enough  good  to 
balance  the  risk,  ask  if  its  spirit  is  that  of  the 
ideal  Sabbath  for  man?  Judged  by  that 
standard,  Sunday  opening  has  come  to  stay. 

The  working  man  does  not  want  Sunday 
opening,  was  our  third  objection.  In  the 
Nineteenth  century  for  1884  (v.  15,  p.  416- 
434)  is  an  article  which  goes  at  length  into 
this  matter.  It  claims  that  the  statistics  re- 
ferred to  in  Bishop  Potter's  article  are  of  no 
value  since  they  were  worked  up  by  "The 
Lord's  Day  Rest  Association,"  which  put  the 
question,  "  Do  you  approve  the  amendment 
for  opposing  the  increase  of  Sunday  labor?" 
thus  placing  a  totally  false  issue  before  the 
working  men ;  and  against  these  is  pitted  an- 
other set  of  figures  obtained  by  a  vote  taken 
previous  to  the  other  vote,  in  which  there  was 
a  powerful  majority  in  favor  of  Sunday  open- 
ing. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  these  votes.  Probably  we  would  best  disre- 
gard them  both.    We  may  notice,  however 


that  those  who  voted  against  Sunday  opening 
appear  to  have  done  so,  not  because  it  seemed 
to  them  undesirable  in  itself,  but  from  fear 
that  it  might  lead  to  enforced  Sunday  labor, 
a  point  which  we  have  tried  to  answer  above. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point  to 
inquire  if  we  should  wait  the  demand  of  the 
laboring  man  in  providing  means  for  his 
growth  and  uplifting.  Surely  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  expect  that  those  who,  through 
no  merit  of  their  own,  have  been  endowed 
with  richer  gifts  and  opportunities,  should 
make  it  their  constant  study,  and  find  it  their 
highest  joy,  to  anticipate  his  aspirations. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  viewing  this  subject 
theoretically.  Let  us  take  a  more  practical 
standpoint,  and  find  what  has  been  already 
done  towards  solving  the  problem. 

I  have  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  223 
libraries  asking  questions  in  regard  to  Sunday 
opening.  From  194  of  these  I  have  had  re- 
plies, and  I  wish  right  here  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  librarians  who,  in  the  press  of 
work,  have  responded  so  promptly  and  heartily 
to  my  inquiries.  Especial  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  Mr.  Hild,  of  the  Chicago  Public,  who 
contributed  an  elaborate  and  valuable  summary 
of  statistics.  The  libraries  interrogated  con- 
sist of  a  majority  of  the  libraries  in  the 
United  States  containing  10,000  volumes  or 
more,  excluding  state,  government,  and  the 
libraries  of  learned  societies,  e.  g.  historical 
and  antiquarian  societies.  A  tabulated  state- 
ment of  facts  gathered,  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  interested  in  examining  it;  I  will  present 
only  a  brief  summary. 

No  great  claim  is  made  for  these  statistics, 
though  prepared  with  considerable  care.  In 
spite  of  the  proverbial  veracity  of  figures, 
they  do  not  always  prove  what  they  seem  to 

do ;  e.  g.  N is  put  down  as  a  library  not 

open  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  well-known  and 
well-managed  library,  and  the  inference  is 
that  its  example  counts  against  opening. 
But  if  we  find  later  that  it  is  a  town  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  beautiful  homes,  whose 
owners  have  libraries  of  their  own,  we 
put  it  down  on  a  list  of  libraries  not  needing 
Sunday  opening,  and  therefore  not  affecting 
the  argument.     In  a  few  cases,  Sunday  open- 
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ing  has  been  tried  and  failed,  because  intro- 
duced by  outside  pressure  and  lacking  the 
codperation  of  the  librarian  ;  sometimes  a 
progressive  minority  have  brought  it  about 
prematurely  and  very  unwisely.  A  fair  pre- 
sentation of  the  exact  status  of  Sunday  open- 
ing in  American  libraries  would  involve  a  great 
outlay  of  time.  The  investigator  should  know 
each  library,  its  work,  and  the  spirit  of  its 
work,  the  town  and  the  people  who  make  up 
its  constituency.  Still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  figures  and  facts  presented,  though  un- 
satisfactory, will  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion, 
and  at  least  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  study. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  the  list  has 
been  divided  into  four  classes : — 

1.  Free  libraries,  including  those  supported 
by  the  city,  like  the  Boston  Public,  and  also 
those  maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  of 
which  the  Astor  and  the  Providence  Public 
are  examples. 

2.  Subscription  libraries,  both  the  Mercan- 
tile and  the  Athenaeum  types,  and  all  variations 
of  the  two. 

3.  College  libraries. 

4.  Theological  seminary  libraries. 

106  Free  libraries  on  the  list. 

I  not  heard  from. 
105  heard  from. 

70  not  open. 

35  open. 

41  Subscription  libraries  on  the  list. 

I  not  heard  from. 
40  heard  from. 
28  not  open. 
12  open. 

64  College  libraries  on  the  list. 
5  not  heard  from. 
59  heard  from. 
47  not  open. 
12  open. 

Reading-room  or  lib.  open. 

Colby  university. 

College  of  Holy  Cross ;  success. 

Harvard  university 

Hobart  college 

Lehigh  university 
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Mt.  Holyoke  scm.  and   college;   only  religiou 

books. 
Spring  Hill  college. 
Trinity  college ;  little  used. 
University  of  Vermont. 
Vassar  college. 
Wellesley  college 
Yale  college. 

11  Theological  sem.  libraries  on  the  list. 
8  not  open. 

3  open. 

222  libraries  on  the  list. 

7  not  heard  from. 
215  heard  from. 
1 53  not  open. 
62  open. 

35  call  it  a  success. 
7      "    not     " 
20  fail  to  answer  the  question. 

12  have  tried  and  given  it  up. 

Leaving  out  of  the  account  college  and  theo- 
logical sem.  libraries. 
145  free  and  subscription  libraries. 
98  not  open. 
47  open,  a  little  less  than  one-third. 

Hours  range  mostly  from  2-9  or  10  p.  M. 
Of  the  57  reading-rooms  or  libraries  reported 
open,  18  have  morning  hours.     These  are :  — 

Chicago  public  lib.  Lowell  Mechanics  inst. 

Cincinnati  public  lib.        Mt.  Hoi.  sem  &  college. 
Cincinnati  mercantile.      Oakland  (Cal.)  public. 
Colby  univ.  Phil,  mercantile. 

Evansville  (Ind.)  public.  Portland  (Or.)  lib.  assoc. 
Hobart  college.  Sacramento  public 

Indianapolis  public.         St.  Paul  public. 
Lcominister  (Mass.)  pub.  San  Fran,  mechan.  inst. 
Lowell  City  lib.  San  Fran,  mercantile. 

Portland  (Oregon)   reports  the  longest  hours, 

7  A.  M.-IO  P.  M. 

So  many  have  failed  to  state  additional  ex- 
pense that  the  average  has  not  been  taken.  A 
reference  to  the  tables  of  statistics  will  show 
that,  so  far  as  given,  the  cost,  compared  to 
the  entire  expense  of  running  a  library,  is 
surprisingly  small. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  —  Why  is 
your  library  not  open  ?  What  are  your  objec- 
tions ?    are    substantially    three.     Expense; 
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no  call  for  it ;  religious  objections.  Various 
wordings  of  the  third  objection  are  as  follows : 
"  We  want  to  give  the  churches  a  chance." 
"  We  go  to  church  and  to  Sunday  School  on 
Sunday.''  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy."  "It  would  not  suit  my  personal 
convenience.     Ex.  20:8." 

As  an  indication  of  favorable  sentiment,  I 
cite  a  few  sentences  taken  from  printed  re- 
ports and  from  private  letters  of  librarians 
engaged  in  public  library  work. 

"  I  fully  agree  with  the  position  you  have  taken 
in  regard  to  Sunday  opening.  I  have  for  twenty 
years  been  theoretically  and  practically  in  favor  of 
Sunday  opening."  W.  F.  PooLE. 

*'  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  does  no  harm,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  good,  to  have  the  reading- 
rooms  open  on  Sunday.  I  am  confident  that  the 
cause  of  good  morals  has  been  largely  promoted 
by  having  them  open  on  this  day  of  the  week." 

S.  S.  Green, 
Library  journal t  v.  9,  p.  85-86. 

"The  results  [of  Sunday  opening]  have  more 
than  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  those  who  advocated 
this  measure,  and  have  removed,  I  think,  whatever 
slight  hesitancies  there  may  have  been  in  conser 
vative  minds.*' 

"The  opening  of  the  reading-room  on  Sunday 
has  been  continued  through  the  year  with  increas. 
ing  satisfactoriness.  Generally  speaking,  the  use 
of  the  rooms  is  only  limited  by  the  number  of  seats 
in  them."  J.  N.  Larned, 

Library  journal^  v.  12,  p.  230 ;  v.  13,  p.  135. 

"The  report  of  the  Sunday  work  seems  to 
answer  every  objection  which  can  be  made  to 
Sunday  opening."  E.  M.  Coe, 

N,  Y,  Free  Circulating  Library. 

"  The  Sunday  opening  here  is  an  unquestionable 
success."  F.  M.  Crunden, 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

"  An  indispensable  feature  of  our  work." 

Charles  Evans, 
Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

"  The  Sunday  library  is  a  blessing  in  this  com- 
munity. It  will  only  require  a  look  through  the 
establishment  on  Sunday  to  convince  even  an  ex- 
treme fanatic  that  the  good  work  done  here  sup- 
plements well  the  good  work  done  from  the 
pulpit."  A.  W.  Whelplev, 

Cincinnati  Public  Library, 


"  We  consider  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  library 
as  our  most  active  missionary  work." 

Librarian  Bridgeport  Public  Library, 

Library  journal^  v.  10,  p.  405. 

Judge  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Linderfelt,  and  Mr. 
Foster  are  advocates  of  Sunday  opening. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question, 
viz.,  not  a  few  librarians,  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  Sunday  opening,  are  held 
back  from  motives  of  expediency.  Miss 
Hagar,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  Librarian  of  the 
Fletcher  Free  Library,  told  me  at  the  last 
conference :  —  "  We  need  Sunday  opening ;  it 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  reach  a  class  that  I 
want  the  library  to  get  hold  of,  but  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  suggest  it ;  the  people  who  sup 
port  the  library  would  be  shocked  beyond 
measure  at  such  a  proposal.  It  would  only 
cripple  our  present  work  to  attempt  such  an 
extreme  measure."  Mrs.  Saunders,  of  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  told  me  substantially  the  same 
story.  Miss  James  hopes  to  bring  about 
Sunday  opening  in  Wilkes-Barr^,  but  does  not 
think  it  wise  to  attempt  it  at  present. 

The  case  is  further  complicated  by  the  ques- 
tion of  cost.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  larger 
libraries  it  is  of  minor  importance ;  but  in  the 
little  libraries,  where  every  penny  counts,  and 
where  it  involves  at  least  one  extra  assistant, 
the  case  is  different.  One  thing  is  certain, — 
if  one  librarian  does  all  the  work  and  devotes 
her  entire  energy  to  the  library,  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  to  expect,  or  even  to  allow  her 
to  do  Sunday  work.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  voluntary  assistance  may  be  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 
in  some  towns  a  woman  of  culture  and  leisure 
might  be  found  glad  to  take  this  up  as  a  mis- 
sionary work,  and  surely  no  one  need  desire  a 
more  satisfactory  outlet  for  humanitarian  zeal, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  method  could  be 
depended  on  as  a  practical  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

These  two  obstacles,  prejudice  and  lack  of 
means,  prevent  Sunday  opening  in  a  large 
number  of  the  smaller  libraries,  and  it  would 
no  doubt  be  the  part  of  folly  to  attempt  a 
forcing  process.  It  must  be  brought  about 
after  a  gradual  change  of  public  sentiment. 


aod  may  be  hastened  by  anything  that  tends 
to  broaden  and  liberalize  thai  sentiment,  and, 
when  the  time  is  ripe,  by  taking  advantage  of 
any  propitious  occasion  for  introducing  it. 

Frotn  what  has  been  said,  I  conclude  that 
public  libraries,  for  the  use  of  books  in  the 
building  ought  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  1  can 
see  no  reason  for  circulating  books  on  that 
day.  The  objections  urged  against  such  open- 
ing are  of  litfle  weight,  compared  with  the 
urgent  claims  of  the  unprivileged  classes  for 
such  a  work  as  the  highest  conception  of 
Sunday  and  the  ideal  library  spirit  call  upon 
us  to  do.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  a  term  of  years  in  many  prominent 
American  and  in  several  English  libraries. 
Just  the  people  who,  as  we  maintained,  need- 
ed to  be  reached  by  Sunday  opening,  have 
responded  to  the  opportunity  and  proved  the 
demand  by  a  constant  and  growing  use  of  such 
privileges.  It  is  approved  by  most  of  our 
leading  librarians,  and  always  gets  a  good 
word  from  the  Library  journal.  The  ob- 
stacles of  prejudice  and  limited  means  in  the 
smaller  libraries  may  be  overcome  by  time. 

The  final  word  on  this  subject  was,  T  think, 
said  by   Mr.  Winsor  at  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  in 
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1877.  (See  Library  journal,  v.  2,  p.  274;  L. 
A.  U.  K.  Proceedings,  1877,  p.  171):  — "I 
think  the  hours  that  a  library  is  open  must 
correspond  to  the  hours  in  which  any 
considerable  number  of  people  will  come 
to  it.  All  night,  if  they  will  come  all  night; 
in  the  evening  certainly,  and  on  Sundays  by 
all  means.  We  have  fought  and  are  fighting 
the  "Sunday  question"  as  to  libraries  in 
America.  People  who  were  once  tortured 
with  the  idea  now  accept  it.  I  appreciate  the 
merits  of  conservatism;  I  do  not  believe  in 
forcing,  but  1  do  believe  in  ripening.  In  any 
community  the  time  for  benefactions  andphil- 
anlkroPy  on  Sunday  "will  ripen  in  thi  end''' 

My  object  in  bringing  this  subject  before 
you  has  been  to  induce  thought  and  to  pro- 
voke discussion.  I  cannot  hope  to  have  con- 
vinced any  one  whodid  not  believe  in  Sunday 
opening.  If  I  have  shown  that  it  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  serious  thought  from  every  student 
of  library  science  and  from  every  practical 
librarian,  I  shall  be  content. 


-For  the  disci 
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REPORT    ON    LIBRARY   LEGISLATION. 

BY    H.    M.   UTLEV     LIBRARIAN     PUBLIC    LIBRARY,    DETROIT,   : 


'T^HE  last  report  on  library  legislation  was 
made  at  the  Lake  George  Conference  in 
1885.  This  report  covers  the  three  succeeding 
years,  but  makes  no  reference  to  legislation 
during  the  present  year;  as  any  memoranda,  if 
attainable,  would  be  incomplete,  since  many  of 
the  legislative  bodies  are  in  session  at  the 
present  time. 


Aeizoma.— In  18S7,  the  Legislative  Council 
passed  a  general  school  act,  which,  among  other 
things,  ai:thorize3  boards  of  school  trustees  of 
cities  or  school  districts  to  establish  and  maintain 
libraries,  and  to  appropriate  school  funds  therefor. 
These  libraries  are  to  be  kept  in  schoolhonies, 
where  practicable,  and  are  to  be  free  to  all  pupils, 
and  to  all  residents  of  (he  diatrict,  upon  payment 
of  a  prescribed  annual  or  monthly  fee. 
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California. —  An  >ct  was  approved  March  5, 
:SS7,  to  encourage  and  provide  for  the  dlssemina. 
tion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  general  liieralurc, 
and  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  public 
libraries.  It  provides  that  any  person  intending, 
in  his  lifetime,  or  by  will  or  trust  deed,  to 
operate  after  his  death,  to  found  and  perpetuate  a 
public  library,  etc.,  may  convey  to  trustees  named, 
and  10  their  successors,  any  collection  of  books, 
and  such  gift  shall  be  construed  to  be  a  convey- 
ance of  the  future  additions  and  accretions  thereof. 
He  may,  in  like  manner,  convey  real  estate  and 
other  property,  which  shall  vest  in  Ihe  trustees, 
who  thereby  become  a  body  corporate,  and  subject 


the  trust.  The  person  making  the  grant  is 
:n  full  power  to  name  the  insiiiution,  its  nature 
I  purposes,  and  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 
to  Ihe  trustees  shall  be  appointed, 
designate  places  where  buildings  shall  be  erected, 
etc.  No  suit  shall  be  commenced  to  set  aside 
such  gift,  or  to  affecl  the  title  to  the  properly  con. 
veyed,  unless  commenced  within  two  years  after 
filing  the  grant  for  record.  A  like  bequest  may 
also  be  made  to  the  State,  and  il  will  carry  out 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  grantor. 
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librarian  of  every  free  public  library  one  copy  of 
every  book,  pamphlet,  or  periodical  published  by 
the  State.  It  also  authorizes  school  district 
boards  to  levy  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one  tenth  of  a 
mill,  to  purchase  library  books. 

Delaware. —  A  joint  resolution  was  approved 
April  13,  1887,  accepting  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  new  building  for  the  State  library,  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  erecting  the  same. 

Illinois.  —  An  act  approved  June  17,  1887, 
amends  an  act  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to 
establish  and  maintain  free  public  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms,  passed  in  1872,  by  increasing  the  amount 
that  may  be  levied  for  library  purposes,  in  the 
annual  tax  levy  of  cities  of  less  than  100,000 
inhabitants,  to  2  mills  on  $1.  It  was  formerly  i^ 
mills;  which  still  remains  the  rate  in  cities  of  over 
100,000  population,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
library  taxes  shall  not  be  included  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  taxes  limited  in  the  act  relative  to 
the  incorporation  of  cities. 

Kansas. —  An  act  was  approved  Feb.  19,  1886, 
to  authorize  cities  to  establish  and  maintain  free 
public  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  It  provides 
that,  upon  the  written  petition  of  fifty  tax  payers, 
the  mayor  and  common  council  of  any  city  shall 
submit  to  the  legal  voters  the  question  of  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  public 
library  and  reading-room  by  such  city;  and  if  a 
majority  favor  such  establishment  the  mayor  and 
common  council  shall  annually  thereafter  levy  a 
tax,  not  exceeding  i  mill  on  $1,  in  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class,  and  i^  mills  in  cities  of  the 
third  class.  The  mayor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
common  council,  shall  appoint  a  board  of  thirteen 
directors,  the  mayor  being  a  member  ex  officio. 
These  directors  are  divided  into  classes  of  three 
each,  a  class  being  appointed  annually  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  board  is  given  entire  control 
over  the  library  and  its  funds,  and  is  required  to 
report  annually  to  the  common  council.  Every 
library  and  reading-room  established  under  this 
act  is  to  be  free  to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  where  located,  and  the  use  may  be 
extended  to  persons  living  outside  the  city  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  prescribed.  Library  asso- 
ciations previously  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  are  authorize<l  to  turn  over  their  prop- 
erty to  the  directors  of  free  public  libraries,  upon 
the  written  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  stock- 
holders. 


By  an  act  passed  March  2,  1887,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Osage  City  was  authorized  to  turn 
over  the  school  district  library  books,  furniture, 
and  funds  to  the  free  public  library  of  that  city. 

Kentucky. —  An  act  approved  April  7,  1886, 
to  incorporate  the  public  library  of  the  city  of 
Paducah,  provides  that  the  trustees  may  accept 
gifts  of  money,  books,  etc.,  and  maintain  a  library, 
which  shall  be  free,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  trustees.  No 
provision  is  made  for  other  income. 

Maine. —  January,  1887,  the  statutes  were 
amended  to  increase  the  amount  of  annual  ap- 
propriations for  maintaining  town  libraries  from 
25  to  50  cents  for  each  of  ratable  polls. 

February,  1887,  they  were  further  amended  to 
require  each  county  treasurer  to  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  each  county  law  library  10  per  cent 
of  the  fines  actually  paid  for  violations  of  chap. 
27  (prohibitory  liquor  law),  and  section  i,  of  chap. 
17  (relative  to  lewd  and  tippling  houses),  not 
exceeding  $100. 

March,  1887,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  any 
city  or  town  to  accept  donations  of  land,  buildings, 
books,  or  other  property  for  a  public  library  or  art 
gallery,  or  funds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  etc.,  and  to  maintain  the  same  in  order. 

Massachusetts. —  By  act  approved  May  4th, 
1888,  every  town  which  raises  or  appropriates 
money  for  the  support  of  a  free  public  library 
owned  by  the  town,  shall,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
elect  a  board  of  trustees,  except  in  cases  where 
a  town  has  acquired  a  library  in  whole  or  part  by 
donation  or  bequest,  with  other  provisions  for 
election  of  trustees.  The  board  shall  consist  of 
any  number  divisible  by  three,  not  exceeding  nine, 
and  one  third  of  the  number  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally for  a  term  of  three  years.  No  person  is  in- 
eligible for  trustee  by  reason  of  sex.  These  trus- 
tees are  to  have  entire  control  and  management 
of  the  town  library,  and  the  disposition  of  its 
funds.  The  trustees  are  required  to  make  an  ex- 
plicit report  at  each  annual  town  meeting.  This 
law  does  not  interfere  with  libraries  managed 
under  special  legislative  acts. 

Michigan. —  In  1887  a  previously  existing  law 
was  amended  to  provide  that,  when  a  free  public 
library  has  been  established  in  any  village  or  town, 
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the  board  of  directors  shall,  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  of  September  of  each  year,  prepare  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  library  for  the  ensuing 
year,  not  exceeding  i  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  village  or  town,  and  this  esti- 
mate shall  be  spread  upon  the  tax  rolls  and  col- 
lected, the  same  as  other  taxes. 

The  property  of  all  library  institutions  is  ex- 
empted from  taxation. 

Minnesota. —  March,  1887,  an  act  was  passed 
making  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  and  provid- 
ing that  where  public-school  libraries  purchased 
books  from  the  lists  made  up  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  shall  donate  a 
sum  equal  to  one  half  the  order. 

All  public  and  incorporated  libraries  are  ex- 
empted from  taxation. 

Missouri. —  An  act  approved  April  10,  1885, 
provides  that  when  100  tax-paying  voters  in  any 
incorix>rated  city  shall  petition  the  proper  author- 
ities, asking  that  an  annual  tax  be  levied  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  pub- 
lic library,  and  shall  specify  in  their  petition  a  rate 
not  exceeding  i  mill  on  the  dollar  annually,  and 
in  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  not  exceeding 
one  fifth  of  a  mill,  such  officers  shall,  at  the  next 
regular  annual  election,  submit  the  question  to 
the  qualified  electors  for  their  decision.  When 
any  city  shall  have  decided  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  public  library  under  this  act,  the  mayor, 
with  the  approval  of  the  common  council,  shall 
appoint  a  board  of  nine  directors,  one  third  for 
one,  two,  and  three  years  respectively,  their  suc- 
cessors to  be  chosen  in  like  manner,  three  each 
year,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  directors 
shall  have  full  control  of  the  library,  its  manage, 
ment  and  funds.  The  common  council  is  re- 
quired to  levy  and  collect  annually  the  library  tax, 
provided  that  this  tax  shall  cease  in  case  the  legal 
voters  shall  so  determine  by  majority  vote  at  any 
annual  election.  Every  library  and  reading-room 
established  under  this  act,  shall  be  forever  free  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  where  located.  Similar 
provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  public  libraries  in  incorporated  villages 
and  townships,  upon  the  petition  of  fifty  legal 
voters  and  the  approval  of  a  majority  vote,  the 
rate  of  taxation  not  to  exceed  2  mills  on  the  dollar. 
The  library  board  of  villages,  etc.,  consists  of  six 
members,  chosen  for  terms  of  three  years  —  two 
annually  —  by  the  electors  at  the  annual  village 


election.    An  annual  report  is  required   in  each 
case  to  the  city  or  village  authorities. 

Nebraska. —  A  general  act,  approved  March 
30,  1887,  for  t^c  incorporation  of  metropolitan 
cities,  authorizes  the  mayor  and  common  council 
to  establish  and  maintain  public  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  provide  the  necessary  grounds, 
buildings,  books,  papers,  etc,  and  to  pass  the 
necessary  laws  for  regulation  and  government  of 
the  same. 

New  Hampshire. —  An  act  approved  Oct.  21, 
1887,  authorizes  the  State  to  purchase  and  dis- 
tribute to  libraries  in  the  State  copies  of  all  his- 
tories of  New  Hampshire  regiments  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion. 

New  Jersey.  —  March  6,  1886,  an  act  was 
approved,  amending  the  law  of  1879,  to  provide 
that  when  a  free  public  library  has  been  estab- 
lished in  any  incorporated  city,  pursuant  to  that 
act,  and  shall  have  existed  three  years  or  more, 
and  possess  property  of  the  value  of  $30,000  or 
more,  the  directors  shall  annually  certify  to  the 
common  council  of  such  city  the  amount  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  library  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  not  exceeding  ^  mill  on  $1 ;  and  the 
council  shall  cause  to  be  assessed  and  raised,  by 
tax,  the  amount  so  certified. 

New  York. —  An  act  approved  June  15,  1886, 
provides  that  any  incorporated  library  association 
in  any  city,  owning  real  estate  of  the  value  of 
$20,000,  and  at  least  10,000  volumes,  and  main- 
taining the  same  for  free  circulation  of  books, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  said  city,  and  shall  have 
actually  circulated  75,000  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  may  apply  to  the  common  council  for  an 
appropriation  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $5,000.  Any 
like  library  which  has  circulated,  in  addition  to 
the  75,000  specified,  more  than  100,000  volunjes, 
is  authorized  to  apply  for  a  further  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  each  100,000  volumes  so  circulated, 
in  addition  to  the  75,000  first  specified.  The 
common  council  is  empowered  to  make  proper 
provision  for  the  payment  of  this  appropriation. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  this  applies  to  any 
library  meeting  the  foregoing  requirements,  with 
the  restriction  that  not  more  than  $40,000  shall  be 
paid  to  any  one  library  in  any  one  year. 

May  13, 1887,  an  act  was  approved  to  encourage 
free  libraries  in  the  villages  and  smaller  cities  of 
the  State,  which  applies  to  cities  not  exceeding 
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30,000  population.  This  act  contains  provisions 
similar  to  those  of  the  foregoing  act,  though  on  a 
reduced  scale.  The  required  value  of  real  estate 
is  $4,000,  or  an  annual  rental  of  $300.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  must  be  not  less  than  5,000,  and 
the  annual  circulation  1 5,000.  The  appropriation 
is  $1,000,  with  an  additional  $1,000  for  every  15,000 
of  circulation. 

May  19,  1888,  the  act  of  1872,  providing  for  the 
formation  of  free  public  libraries,  was  amended  by 
increasing  the  limit  of  annual  appropriations  from 
50  to  70  cents  per  capita  of  legal  voters. 

Ohio. —  March  21,  1887,  ^in  act  was  approved, 
providing  for  non-partisan  public  library  boards 
in  cities  of  the  second  and  third  class.  These 
library  boards  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  boards  of 
education,  and  to  consist  of  six  members  each, 
selected  equally  from  the  two  political  parties 
having  the  largest  representation  in  the  board  of 
education.  The  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  to  be  a  member  ex  officio.  The  library 
board  reports  to  the  board  of  education,  and 
submits  its  annual  estimates  to  such  board,  which 
has  power  to  levy  annually,  for  library  purposes, 
a  tax  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  tenths  of  a 
mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
city. 

Pennsylvania. —  An  act  approved  May  23, 
1887,  appropriates  the  dog  tax  to  public  libraries 
which  maintain  free  reading-rooms. 

This  act  also  empowers  cities  to  take  and  hold 
donations  of  money,  books,  and  other  property  for 
establishing  free  public  libraries,  and  to  make 
annual  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  01 
such  libraries. 

Rhode  Island. —  The  Legislature  made  an 
appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  free  public  libra- 
ries, amounting  to  $4,000  in  1886,  and  $4,500  in 
1887. 

Wisconsin. —  An  act  passed  in  1887  exempts 
from  taxation  the  endowment  funds  and  real  and 


personal  estate  of  any  public  library  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Wyoming. —  An  act  approved  Feb.  16,  1886, 
provides  that  whenever  the  county  commissioners 
of  any  county  have  received  proper  and  sufficient 
guarantees  that  a  suitable  place  will  be  perma- 
nently furnished  for  the  protection  and  use  of  a 
public  library,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  levy  annu- 
ally a  tax  of  not  less  than  one  eighth  nor  more 
than  one  half  a  mill  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  county  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  public  library,  to  be  located  at  the  county 
seat  of  such  county.  The  control  and  manage- 
ment is  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  three  trustees 
appointed  by  the  county  commissioners.  The 
books  purchased  shall  be  of  a  kind  best  suited  to 
inform  the  mind  and  improve  the  character  of  the 
reader.  Neither  sectarian  nor  professional  books 
shall  be  purchased,  nor  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
fiction.  Every  library  thus  established  and  main- 
tained shall  be  forever  free  to  all  the  residents  of 
the  county  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  trustees 
are  required  to  provide  specially  for  the  con- 
venient use  of  the  books  by  persons  living  outside 
the  town  in  which  the  library  is  situated. 

In  conclusion  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
session  laws  of  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah,  and  West  Virginia,  for  any  portion  of 
the  period  covered  by  this  report,  were  not 
accessible  to  me  in  making  my  investigations. 
If  there  has  been  library  legislation  in  any  of 
these  States  and  Territories,  I  am,  therefore, 
unable  to  make  mention  of  it. 

Of  the  States  having  legislative  sessions 
in  1888,  those  of  California,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  and  Vermont  are  not 
here  reported  on  for  that  year.  Otherwise, 
all  the  States  and  Territories  are  fully  covered 
by  this  report. 
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REPORT  ON   SCRAP-BOOKS. 


BY  W.  A.  BARDWELL,    LIBRARIAN  BROOKLYN    LIBRARY. 


TTIGH  up  above  the  roar  of  Broadway,  less 
*  ^  intense  now  since  the  retirement  of  that 
lumbering  though  musical  Knickerbocker  institu- 
tion, the  Broadway  stage, —  on  the  third  floor  of 
No.  706  of  that  thoroughfare,  is  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Henry  Romeike,  whose  specialty  is  press 
cuttings.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  scarcely  have 
seemed  possible  that  such  a  business  as  this  could 
be  made  remunerative ;  yet  to-day  there  are 
employed  in  this  place  a  staff  of  twenty-eight  peo- 
ple, by  whom  2,000  to  3,000  newspapers  are  exam- 
ined daily,  and  extracts  marked  and  cut  out ;  the 
principal  dailies  of  all  the  large  cities  being 
received  for  this  purpose.  Twenty  thousand 
envelopes  are  addressed  and  forwarded  each 
month,  the  postage  amounting  to  I70  per  week. 
During  the  week  ending  April  6,  of  this  yean 
8,000  clippings  were  mailed. 

The  object  of  this  bureau,  which  was  founded 
in  1884  on  the  plan  of  the  original,  which  was 
started  in  London  in  1881,  is  to  supply  subscribers 
with  press  comments  from  American  and  many 
foreign  newspapers,  a  staff  of  employes  clipping 
and  mailing  to  patrons,  day  by  day,  notices  which 
concern  them. 

Societies  are  supplied  with  items  referring  to 
their  work,  or  to  the  subjects  in  which  they  arc 
interested;  commercial  companies  with  notices 
regarding  themselves  or  their  competitors ;  states- 
men and  other  public  men,  with  personal  para- 
graphs, or  materials  from  which  to  construct  t 
speech  or  some  special  article ;  authors,  editors, 
and  playwrights,  with  reviews  of  their  doings  and 
writings ;  and  artists,  with  criticisms  of  their  works. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  to  its  clients  are 
the  saving  of  time  required  in  searching  for 
information  desired,  and  in  the  cost  of  subscrip- 
tion to  the  large  number  of  journals  used  in  the 
process  of  research. 

It  is  said  that  institutions  of  this  kind  now  exist 
in  every  European  capital,  and  to  some  extent  in 
places  other  than  New  York,  in  this  country.  A 
similar  bureau  has  been  established  at  Chicago ;  and 
Wm.  F.  G.  Shanks*s  National  Press  Intelligence 
Co.,  26  Church  street,  New  York,  is  somewhat 
widely  known  as  undertaking  to  supply  subscribers 
with  clippings  on  topics  personal,  professional,  or 
business,  from  all  important  American,  English, 
French,  or  German  papers.    This  company  also 


makes  a  specialty  of  securing  for  its  patrons  low 
rates  of  advertising  in  some  of  the  more  prominent 
papers  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Romeike's  establishment  is,  however,  prob- 
ably the  best  known,  and  has  received  many  flat- 
tering notices  from  the  press  and  from  subscribers, 
both  abroad  and  here.  The  terms  of  subscription, 
payable  in  advance,  are  stated  as  follows :  — 
$40.00  for  1,000  notices. 


22.00 
12.00 


II 


ii 


ti 


500 
250 


II 


II 


II 


5.00    "      100 
Subjects  on  which  subscribers  desire  cuttings  may 
be  changed  or  varied  at  any  time. 

Probably  the  largest  collection  of  clippings  in 
existence,  on  any  especial  subject,  is  Mr.  Thomas 
S.  Townsend's  "  War  Library  of  National,  State, 
and  Biographical  Records,*'  now  deposited  at 
the  library  of  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
This  journalistic  record  comprises,  including  the 
Digest,  more  than  100  volumes,  containing  60,000 
pages,  or  240,000  columns,  equal  to  twice  that 
number  of  columns  of  an  ordinary-sized  book. 

The  Digest,  or  condensation  of  the  collection, 
when  completed,  will  be  in  about  thirty  volumes 
of  the  size  of  the  largest  bank  ledgers,  and  con- 
taining in  all  36,000  pages  of  manuscript.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  i860,  was  continued  dur 
ing  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  some  extent 
has  been  kept  up  to  the  present  time,  and  is  a 
summary  of  each  day's  history  as  furnished  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  principal  cities  of  America, 
culled  and  preserved  in  scrap-book  form;  the 
whole  furnishing  an  invaluable  fund  of  material  to 
the  author,  who  in  the  future  shall  write  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Townsend 
has  spent  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life,  and  has 
expended  $25,000  on  this  immense  work ;  while  his 
assistant.  Miss  Julia  L.  Peace,  has  worked  steadily 
for  twenty-two  years,  compiling  and  copying  the 
Digest  and  Index,  in  a  handwriting  as  distinct  as 
large  print,  and  with  head-lines  and  index  entries 
that  are  exceedingly  artistic. 

The  clippings  are  neatly  pasted  in  large  volumes 
of  over  700  pages  each,  and  bound  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  each  volume  covering  a  period 
of  one  month,  the  whole  chronologically  arranged 
from  December,  i860,  to  the  end  of  Gen. 
Grant's  second  administratioix.    The  price  asked 
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for  the  whole  work  is  $50,000,  which  would  include 
about  five  years'  additional  work  in  copying  and 
indexing,  to  make  the  whole  complete,  with 
subject  index  in  one  volume.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  Jan.  26,  1888,  authorizing  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  purchase  this  work,  and 
it  is  likely  that  this  disposition  of  it  will  finally  be 
made.  The  government  can  hardly  afford  to  lose 
the  chance  of  securing  it,  for  its  value  will  increase 
as  time  passes. 

The  late  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "  the  age  has  given  birth  to  few  liter- 
ary undertakings  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
this  work.  The  compiling  of  a  lexicon,  in  any  Ian 
guage,  is  nothing  to  it.  The  forty  academicians 
who  compiled  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Ian" 
guage  had  a  far  less  laborious  task."  The  Comte* 
de  Paris  says :  '*  It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  value 
but  seems  beyond  the  strength  of  one  man  or  the 
limits  of  a  single  life."  The  late  Gov.  Dix,  Horatio 
Seymour,  Col.  McRae,  of  the  late  Confederate 
Army,  the  New  York  Herald^  Evening  Post,  and 
other  papers  speak  of  the  collection  in  the  most 
complimentary  terms. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  regarding  scrap-books  and 
collections  in  some  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  much  information  has  been  kindly 
furnished  by  the  librarians  and  officials  to  whom 
application  was  made. 

/.     Libraries  having  Scrap   Collections, 

At  the  Library  of  Congress^  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford, 
Librarian,  has  scrap-books  containing  autograph 
letters,  which  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
with  alphabetical  card  index  of  names. 

The  Boston  Public  Library.  Mr.  J.  Francisco 
Carret,  Assistant  Librarian,  makes  collections 
**  in  a  mild  way,"  and  receives  a  great  many  cut- 
tings as  donations.  He  gathers  all  notices  of  the 
library  printed  in  the  local  papers,  biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  persons,  with  their  por- 
traits, when  obtainable.  Many  clippings  are  given 
the  library  by  amateur  "scrappers,"  who  are  apt 
to  give  some  trouble  in  that  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  giving  on  their  cuttings  the 
date  of  publication  and  name  of  paper  or  maga- 
zine from  which  taken.  No  cutting  that  is  worth 
making,  can  fail  to  be  made  more  valuable  by 
having  the  date  attached. 

At  the  Harvard  College  Library ^  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor  does  some  scrapping,  but  incidentally, 
and  without  system;  what  is  done  being  sug- 
gested, in  each  case,  by  chance. 

At  the  Astor  Library^  New  York,  Mr.  Frederick 


Saunders  states  that  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  he 
tried  the  husbanding  of  fugitive  miscellaneous 
papers  (from  the  daily  press)  in  scrap-books,  fill- 
ing about  a  score  of  4to  volumes. 

From  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia^  Mr. 
James  G.  Barnwell  reports  that  the  subject  has 
long  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  awaits  with 
great  interest  the  developments  which  inquiries 
may  elicit.  What  scrap-books  this  library  pos- 
sesses, have  been  made  up  outside,  and  either  pre- 
sented or  purchased,  with  one  exception,  that  of 
"  Wescott's  History  of  Philadelphia,"  which  ap- 
peared in  successive  issues  of  the  Sunday  Dispatch 
for  about  ten  years. 

At  the  New  York  State  Library^  Albany,  Mr. 
Geo.  R.  Howell,  Acting  Librarian,  says  that  news- 
paper articles,  such  as  centennial  celebrations, 
sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  are  cut  for  preservation 
in  scrap-books. 

At  the  Yal(  College  Library^  Mr.  Addison  Van 
Name  reports  that  he  keeps  clippings  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  college,  and  biographical  notices 
of  the  graduates. 

At  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society^  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Durrie  has  a  department 
of  newspaper  clippings,  and  it  is  growing  fast. 
The  topics  are  chiefly  Wisconsin  history  and 
biography.  Western  history,  antiquities  and 
archaeology,  and  articles  relating  to  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion. 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  University^  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Vincent  of  the  historical  depart- 
ment, makes  a  special  collection  of  cuttings  on 
political  economy  and  history. 

At  the  American  Antiquarian  Society^  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Mr.  £.  M.  Barton  has  special  collec- 
tions in  the  line  of  Rebelliana.  One,  made  by 
Dr.  John  G.  Metcalf,  was  presented  in  sheets,  and 
afterwards  bound  at  an  expense  of  I2.62  per 
volume,  and  contains  manuscript,  printed  matter, 
curious  relics,  etc.  Another  collection  begun  by 
one  of  their  members,  Mr.  Pickering  Dodge,  is  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  this  kind  of  work,  perfectly 
preserved,  bound,  titled,  and  indexed.  A  fresh 
mass  of  clippings  left  by  Mr.  Dodge  is  receiving 
additions  on  the  original  plan. 

In  the  Surgeon-General* s  Library ^  Washington, 
D.  C,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings  makes,  from  time  to  time, 
a  scrap-book  on  some  one  particular  subject ;  as, 
for  example,  they  have  two  large  volumes  of  clip- 
pings on  the  yellow-fever  epidemics  of  1878-79, 
also  scrap-books  of  cuttings  from  the  daily  papers 
on  certain  trials  involving  important  questions  of 
medical  jurisprudence. 
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At  the  Apprentices*  Library^  New  York,  Mr. 
Jacob  Schwartz  makes  scrai>books  of  pictures, 
cut  from  the  illustrated  papers,  such  as  the  Illus' 
(rated  'London  News,  Harper's  Weekly*^  etc., 
including  also  the  large  engravings  and  colored 
prints  given  with  the  Illustrated  London  News. 

At  the  Free  Public  Library ^  Worcester,  Mass., 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green,  instead  of  keeping  scrap- 
books,  keeps  an  index  to  the  newspapers,  etc. ;  as 
they,  in  connection  with  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  bind  all  their  papers  and  periodicals, 
some  250  in  number;  as  these  are  made  acces- 
sible through  the  index,  scrapping  is  rendered 
unnecessary. 

At  the  Brown  University  Library^  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Mr.  R.  A.  Guild  has  kept  a  scrap-book  of 
clippings  respecting  the  college  for  forty  years. 

At  the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  Boston,  Mr. 
C.  IJ.  Tillinghast,  Acting  Librarian,  collects  clip- 
pings relating  to  local  history. 

At  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Crunden  keeps  scrap-books  relating  to  the  library, 
the  four  volumes  filled  thus  far  giving  an  outline 
history  of  the  institution.  Occasionally  a  news- 
paper article  of  interest  is  cut  out,  and  pasted  in 
a  book  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

At  the  Comtll  University  Library,  Mr.  Geo. 
Wm.  Harris  has  several  scrap-books  containing 
collections  of  patriotic  envelopes  used  during  the 
Rebellion,  programmes,  announcements,  and  such 
fugitive  matter  relating  to  the  university ;  also  one 
containing  all  the  fly-sheets,  broadsides,  etc., 
obtainable,  bearing  upon  the  political  campaign 
of  1888. 

In  the  library  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
Mr.  L.  D.  Sale  is  making  a  collection  of  clippings 
from  magazines  of  matter  relating  to  industrial 
science. 

At  the  Younj^  Men's  Mercantile  Library,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Newton  has  made,  for  the 
Historical  Society  of  that  city,  some  stnrap-books 
on  historical  subjects,  which  have  proved  to  be  of 
a  great  deal  of  use. 

The  Brooklyn  Library  has  an  immense  accumu- 
lation of  newspaper  cuttings,  the  bulk  of  which 
was  given  by  a  war  correspK>ndent  who  began 
collecting  during  the  war,  and  followed  it,  to  a 
large  extent,  during  twenty  years.  The  collection 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  a  few  of 
which  have  been  classified  and  mounted.  It  is 
proposed  to  follow  the  classification  used  by  Mr. 
Noyes  in  his  catalogue  of  the  library.  So  far, 
only  the  subjects  "  Amusements,"  "  Agriculture," 
"Biography"  (individual),  "Botany,"  "Countries, 


Brooklyn,"  and  "Long  Island,"  and  "  Forestry  " 
have  been  attempted.  Other  subjects  will  be 
develoi>ed,  as  time  permits. 

//.  Methods  and  Cost  of  Mounting  and  Preserv- 
ing Scrap   Collections. 

At  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Mr.  Carret  per- 
sonally attends  to  marking  the  papers  for  the 
boys  to  cut  out.  These  cuttings  are  then  distrib- 
uted alphabetically  by  subjects  into  envelopes, 
and  afterwards  pasted  into  scrap-books,  of  which, 
—  take  biography  for  instance  —  one  is  devoted  to 
each  letter;  the  plan  being  to  supply  another 
book  when  any  letter  has  filled  a  volume.  Each 
volume  has  some  ruled  paper  bound  in  at  the 
front  for  an  index.  Other  cuttings,  when  long 
enough,  are  mounted  on  folds  of  paper  of  Svo 
size,  with  inch  wide  margins  all  round,  and  are 
turned  in  with  the  pamphlets,  to  be  eventually 
bound  up  according  to  subjects.  Paste  is  used 
for  mounting.  Clippings  are  mounted  on  right- 
hand  page  only,  except  in  case  of  biographical 
notices,  where  portraits  are  put  in  opposite  the 
subject.  The  scrap-books  are  made  in  the  bind 
ery  attached  to  the  library,  and  are  of  sizes  to 
hold  two,  three,  four,  or  five  columns  of  news- 
paper. Their  cost  can  only  be  estimated,  as  also 
the  cost  of  the  time,  as  no  one  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  work.  It  is  done  at  odd  times  by 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  idle. 

At  Harvard  they  follow  subjects,  gumming  into 
scrap-books  which  have  guards,  or  paste  the 
clippings  on  paper,  and  afterwards  have  the  sheets 
bound  up  into  books  with  guards.  For  things 
like  special  numbers  of  newspapers,  and  other 
material  not  easily  bound,  but  which  can  be 
folded,  a  covered  clasp  envelope  is  used.  No 
statistics  of  cost  are  kept. 

At  the  New  York  State  Library,  the  method  is 
to  paste  with  gum  tragSicanth  on  sheets  of  blank 
white  paper,  of  good  weight,  about  6Ji^  inches 
long,  and  folded  two  or  three  together,  making 
each  section  comprise  eight  or  twelve  Svo  pages, 
as  they  bind  in  this  shape  better  than  in  single 
sheets.  In  case  of  an  article  of  thirty  or  more 
pages,  it  is  bound  in  a  shigle  volume.  They  are 
chary  of  making  books  of  smaller  scraps,  and 
make  none  of  a  miscellaneous  character;  only 
centennial  celebrations,  sermons,  addresses,  and 
long  treatises  are  used* 

The  experiment  of  miscellaneous  scrap-books 
was  once  tried,  but  the  books  were  not  indexed, 
and  as  no  one  can  find  time  to  index  them  they 
are  dead  matter.    Some  years  ago  seven  royal 
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8vo  scrap-books  were  made  and  severally  entitled. 
Science  and  Art,  Washingtoniana,  Lincolniana, 
New  York  History  and  Biography,  Biographical 
and  Historical,  and  Poetry.  Appropriate  cuttings 
are  pasted,  as  they  accumulate,  in  the  books,  and 
these  will  be  indexed. 

At  Yaltt  clippings  are  mounted  in  ordinary 
scrap-books  with  binder's  paste. 

The  Wiscoftsin  Historical  Society  mounts  longer 
and  more  valuable  articles  separately  on  letter 
paper,  and  treats  as  pamphlets,  classifying  closely 
and  cataloguing  specifically.  These  are  much 
used  by  general  readers.  Shorter  articles  are  put 
into  scrap*books  and  lettered  according  to  subject. 
These  are  less  frequently  used,  and  mainly  for 
reference  by  historical  students.  Paste  and  thick 
mucilage  is  used,  the  former  preferred  for  old  and 
porous*  newspaper  cuttings.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate cost.  The  time  of  one  catalogue  assistant, 
when  not  employed  in  her  special  work,  is  given 
to  this  department,  mainly  in  the  summer  months. 

From  the  Sutro  Library  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Mr.  George  Moss,  the  Librarian,  reports  that,  al- 
though they  have  no  scrap-books  in  the  library,  he 
has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  elsewhere  in 
compiling  and  binding.  He  prefers  pasting  on 
single  sheets,  drying  and  pressing  between  pieces 
of  straw-board,  by  which  means  the  sheets  dry 
smoothly,  the  straw-board  absorbing  the  moisture 
from  the  paste,  and  thus  preventing  the  paper 
from  cockling  or  curling  up.  As  the  sheets  are 
pasted,  a  weight  is  kept  on  them  until  they  become 
dry,  which  leaves  them  straight  and  smooth. 

Mr.  Moss  once  compiled  thirteen  royal  octavo 
folios  for  Mr.  Basqui,  of  the  Basqui  Lithograph- 
ing Co.,  the  material  being  selected  from  an  enor- 
mous pile  of  illustrated  weeklies.  The  clippings 
(illustrations)  were  classified,  as  fast  as  made,  under 
subjects  such  as  "Marine,"  "Naval  and  Military," 
"  Domestic  Animals,"  "  Tropical  Scenes,"  "  Arctic 
Scenes,"  "  Eminent  Men,**  etc.  These  were  then 
sub-divided ;  for  instance.  Eminent  Men  into  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  American,  etc.,  and  in  like 
manner  the  other  large  divisions  were  minutely 
classified.  The  pictures  were  then  pasted  on 
sheets  of  paper,  leaving  a  fair  margin,  and  sewed 
on  flexible  bands,  so  that,  when  the  book  is 
opened,  the  leaves  will  lie  perfectly  flat,  and  handy 
for  reference.  These  books  are  in  constant  use, 
and  are  so  strongly  bound  as  to  be  almost  inde- 
structible. Mr.  Basqui  says  he  would  not  take 
$1,200  for  them,  and  that  they  earn  him  that 
amount  every  year.  Mr.  Moss  declares  he  has 
never  seen  an  ordinary  scrap-book  that  was  bound 


strong  enough ;  and  considers  an  indiscriminately 
pasted  book  a  nuisance,  unless  an  index  is  placed 
in  front.  He  has  about  a  dozen  scrap-books  of 
his  own  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Franco-German 
War,"  "The  Russo-Turkish  War,"  "Assassina- 
tion  of  Garfield,"  "Trial  of  Guiteau,"  "Labor 
Troubles  in  America,"  "Manufactures  and 
Exports  of  England  and  the  United  States,"  etc 
A  scrap-book  containing  all  the  municipal  election 
tickets  of  San  Francisco,  from  1849  ^^  ^^7^i  ^^s 
recently  sold  for  $2,000. 

Mr.  Moss  claims  that  in  binding  a  scrap-book, 
six  pages  to  a  section  is  enough,  this,  with  the 
guards,  making  it  sufficiently  heavy ;  that  a  royal 
4to  should  be  sewed  on  four  bands  all  the  way 
along  with  blank-book  thread,  and  should  always 
be  sewed  flexible ;  that  is,  by  a  pencil  marky  and 
not  by  deep  saw  marks,  as  books  made  in  this 
manner  cannot  possibly  open  well.  He  has  looked 
in  the  Library  journal  for  a  good  article  on  suita- 
ble and  cheap  binding  for  public  libraries,  but  so 
far  has  not  seen  one.  Binders  in  San  Francisco 
say  "  their  girls  cannot  sew  without  a  saw  mark," 
and  "  have  never  seen  it  done ;  "  but  one  employed 
by  Mr.  Moss  soon  learned  to  sew  as  firmly  as  the 
old  binders  of  incunables,  of  which  we  have  speci- 
mens sewed  400  years  ago,  and  perfectly  good 
to-day. 

At  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  clippings  are 
pasted  on  manilla  sheets,  and  enclosed  in  the 
Woodruff  file  boxes  for  preservation.  The  mark- 
ing is  done  by  advanced  students  in  history  and 
political  economy,  the  cutting  and  pasting  by  an 
office  boy.  This  method  of  preservation  is  re- 
garded the  best  yet  found  for  convenience  of 
reference,  since  it  has  all  the  good  characteristics 
of  a  card  catalogue.  Various  experiments  were 
tried  before  this  plan  was  adopted.  There  is  very 
little  cash  expense  connected  with  the  work,  as 
the  men  who  look  over  the  papers  apply  the  time 
on  their  tuition.  As  to  the  cost  of  mounting, 
smart  boys  can  be  had  in  Baltimore  for  $3  a  week. 

At  the  Apprentices^  Library^  Mr.  Schwartz  clas- 
sifies roughly  by  subjects,  such  as  "  Portraits," 
"Animals,"  "Public  Buildings,"  " Landscapes," 
etc.,  space  being  left  for  growth  at  the  end  of 
each  division.  The  scrap-books  are  made  of 
tough  manilla  paper,  by  the  binder  employed  on 
the  premises,  the  pictures  mounted  with  paste. 
The  cost  is,  therefore,  trifling,  the  binder  doing 
the  work  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  Afassachusetts  State  Library  scraps  are  ar- 
ranged by  subjects,  classifying  as  minutely  as  pos- 
sible, mounting  on  separate  sheets,  and  binding 
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each  subject  separately,  as  in  binding  pamphlets, 
in  8vo  size.  Photographer's  paste  is  used  in 
mounting  the  clippings. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library^  llarrisburg, 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Egle  uses  the  Mark  Twain  Scrap- 
book,  150  pages,  indexed,  and  considers  this 
method  of  mounting  cuttings  the  most  economical, 
serviceable,  and  convenient. 

At  Cortuil  their  collection,  being  composed  of 
loose  sheets,  etc.,  has  not  been  mounted.  The 
work  of  arranging  has  been  done  at  odd  moments 
by  the  ordinary  assistants,  and  no  estimate  of  the 
cost  can  be  formed. 

At  the  Patent  Office  Library ^  clippings  are  pasted 
on  manilla  paper,  11x8  inches  in  size,  classifying 
and  sub-classifying  the  matter  clipped ;  this  method 
being  found  preferable  to  pasting  in  books,  as  it 
saves  space  and  makes  the  material  easier  to 
handle.  No  estimate  has  been  formed  of  the  cost 
of  mounting,  either  as  to  time  or  money  used. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  the  CincintuUi  V.  M.  C»  A., 
prefers  making  a  separate  index  for  the  scrap- 
books  made.  Thinks  he  devotes  more  time  to 
reading  and  selecting  than  to  the  mere  manual 
work  of  pasting  and  indexing.  He  is  in  favor  of 
requesting  readers  to  mark  with  pencil  articles 
which  strike  them  as  worthy  of  being  preserved. 
He  says :  "  We  have  about  fifteen  or  twenty  mem- 
bers who  do  nothing  all  day  but  read  the  papers, 
and  if  they  could  be  put  to  some  good  in  the 
world,  or  be  made  to  think  they  were,  it  would  en- 
sure their  continuance  as  members,  and  give  them 
an  object  in  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
any  such  people  or  not,  but  it  would  save  you  a 
heap  of  work,  and  cost  nothing.  A  man  with 
a  historical  bent  would  choose  something  in  his 
line ;  a  natural  history  or  scientific  man  in  his ; 
all  scraps,  of  course,  would  be  subjected  to  your 
decision." 

At  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library^  Michigan, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Carr  reports  that  they  have  no  scrap- 
books,  but  that  he  has  had  some  practice  in  scrap- 
ping on  his  own  account.  He  is  in  favor  of  arrang- 
ing by  subjects,  say  fifty  or  sixty  general  headings. 
For  librarians,  where  plenty  of  material  is  obtain- 
able, possibly  a  wider  range  might  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Carr  recommends  careful  and  thorough  index- 
ing. He  once  spent  three  months  in  classifying  a 
special  line  of  cuttings,  the  material  for  which 
cost  $75,  and  the  labor,  perhaps,  I250.  The  work, 
when  completed,  was  not  very  valuable  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  but  the  personal  satis- 
faction in  it  as  it  progressed  to  completion,  and 
its  value  as  a  work  of  reference  on  various  occa- 


sions,  amply  rewarded  the  compiler.     Mr.   Can- 
prefers  pasting  on  separate  sheets  and  binding 
afterwards,  to  pasting  in  books,  but  also  recom- 
mends Mark  Twain*s  Scrap-Book.     He  gives  the 
following  references  to  articles  on  the  literature 
of  scraps  and  clippings,  which  may  be  of  use  to 
those  interested  in  the  subject:  — 
GURLEY,  E.  W.     Scrap-books,  and  How  to  Make 
Them.     N.  Y.  Author's  Pub.  Co.  (c.  1880)  55  p. 
i2mo. 
Elderdice,  Jas.   L.     One   Way  of   Making   a 
scrap-book.     In   Youth's  Companion,   June  5, 
1884. 
DuRFEE,  C.  A.    Scrap-books  in   Libraries.      In 

Library  journal,  2  :  65-66  (1877). 
(Editorial.)     A  System  in  Scrap-books.     In  Lit- 
erary World,  15:  276  (Aug.  23,  84,  \%  col.) 
Perkins,  F.  B.    Indexing  and  Scrapping.     Note 
No.   25,   In   Readers'  and   Writers'    Economy 
Notes  No.  9  (Jan.  3,  1880).     [P.  III.  by    Ed. 
on  Scrap-books.] 
(Anon.)     Scrap-books  and  Index  Kerums.    In  the 
Office  2:38  (Feb.  1887).     Extract  from  Indus- 
trial World. 

See  also  The  Writer,  Vols,  i  and  2,  1887-88. 
Sundry  articles  by  various  writers  in  case  of 
Cuttings,  Indexing,  Scrapping,  etc. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Library  the  cuttings  are 
mounted  on  sheets  of  jute  paper,  which  are  9X  12 
inches  in  size  when  folded  once.  They  are  pasted 
close  together  in  the  center  of  sheet,  leaving  a 
margin  all  around  for  binding.  The  sheets  are 
laid  one  on  another,  and  kept  in  boxes  closing 
with  a  spring  catch,  thus  excluding  dust.  Sheets 
can  be  incorporated  as  new  material  is  added,  and 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  by  subjects  at  the 
same  time  preserved.  The  boxes  in  which  the 
sheets  are  kept  will  comfortably  hold  fifty  sheets 
or  200  pages  each ;  but,  in  labelling,  room  is  left 
for  at  least  ten  sheets,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  frequent  change  of  label.  The  boxes  used  are 
the  "  Seaside  Library  "  size,  made  by  the  "  Globe 
Files  Co.,"  C.  H.  Felton,  agent,  40  Beaver  street. 
New  York,  $6  per  dozen,  when  ordered  in  quan- 
tities. The  lettering  is  stamped  on  second  and 
fourth  square  of  the  box,  with  subject  and  sub- 
division of  same,  by  a  rubber  alphabet  and 
stamping- pad,  by  which  means  the  subject  is 
also  lettered  at  the  top  of  each  sheet.  The  jute 
paper  is  the  same  used  for  covering  books, 
and  costs  about  8  cents  per  pound,  by  ordering  a 
ton  at  a  time  from  the  mill,  and  is  sent  packed 
flat,  to  avoid  creasing,  in  sheets  40x48  inches  in 
size.    A  paste  made  of  Duryea's  corn-starch  has 
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been  used,  but  we  have  recently  been  converted 
to  gum  tragacanth,  which  seems  to  carry  less 
water  than  paste,  and  does  not  wrinkle  the  sheets 
so  much.  After  pasting,  the  sheets  are  laid 
between  pieces  of  straw-board,  which  helps  to  dry 
them,  and  a  weight  is  kept  on  the  pile,  leaving  the 
sheets  quite  smooth  when  they  have  become  dry. 
The  pasting  is  done  during  the  more  leisurely 
season,  from  May  to  September,  by  boys  em- 
ployed in  the  library,  the  clippings  being  first 
arranged  for  them.  Should  it  be  thought  best, 
after  a  while,  portions  of  the  collection  can  readily 
be  bound  and  lettered,  leaving  the  boxes  empty 
for  further  accumulations. 

///.     Does  Scrapping  Pay  ?     Opiniont^  etc. 

As  to  the  question  of  scrap  collecting  being 
remunerative ;  whether  the  use  of  the  collection 
justifies  the  outlay  of  time  and  treasure  required 
for  its  development,  or  whether  the  reward  of  an 
approving  conscience  is  not  about  all  the  satisfac- 
tion the  scrapper  reaps  for  his  toil,  there  seems  to 
be  some  diversity  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Romeike  and  other  proprietors  of  bureaus 
for  supplying  the  public  with  press  cuttings 
believe  in  scrapping,  for  with  them  it  is  a  paying 
business.  Their  patrons  find  it  is  worth  what  they 
pay  for  the  subscription;  otherwise  they  would 
not  subscribe  for  the  cuttings. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  invested  a  great  deal  of 
money  in  his  **  Library  of  War  Records,"  and  will 
probably  get  what  he  asks  for  the  collection, 
although  he  claims  that  $50,000  will  not  any  more 
than  reimburse  him  for  what  he  has  spent  in  time 
and  money.  Mr.  Moss  mentions  special  collections 
that  have  been  held  at  |i,2oo  and  $2,000. 

Mr.  Carret  thinks  the  future  only  can  decide  as 
to  the  value  of  cuttings.  There  are  many  topics 
coming  up  in  all  periodicals  that  will  be  of  value 
in  the  future.  He  considers  it  the  province  of  any 
library  to  collect,  in  this  way,  all  historical  matter 
touching  the  town  or  city  in  which  it  belongs ; 
notices  of  worthy  citizens  —  anything  that  may  be 
of  use  to  the  future  historian.  The  Boston  Public 
Library  has  at  times  collected  newspapers  upon 
some  great  public  event,  such  as  the  death  of 
Garfield,  and  had  them  bound  up  entire  by  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Winsor  doubts  the  advisability  of  a  set 
purpose  of  scrapping.  Mr.  Saunders,  after  filling 
about  twenty  volumes,  gave  up  the  practice,  not 
finding  the  experiment  of  much  value.  Compara- 
tively rare  calls  were  made  for  them  when  new, 
and  now  still  fewer.     Mr.  Peoples,  of  the  New 


York  Mercantile,  can  see  in  it  a  field  for  a  great 
expenditure  of  time,  money  and  labor,  for 
which  he  believes  there  would  be  little  compensa- 
tion, and  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  for  his 
library,  money  can  be  spent  to  better  advantage  in 
other  directions,  and  in  ways  that  would  be  of 
much  more  service  to  the  members.  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  not  thought  scrapping  advisa- 
ble for  the  Mercantile,  and  thinks,  that,  though 
scraps  have  their  value,  they  cost  a  great  deal  in 
the  item  of  time,  and  are  difficult  to  use. 

At  the  Boston  Athenaeum  Mr.  C.  A.  Cutter  does 
no  scrapping,  which  is  rather  astonishing,  con- 
sidering the  insistency  of  his  requests  for  a  report 
on  the  subject.  He  says:  "The  only  item  I  can 
furnish  about  them  is  that  a  collection  was  offered 
us  a  year  or  more  ago,  in  about  100  octavo 
volumes,  with  an  index  in  seven  volumes.  We  bid 
$1  a  volume  for  it,  but  the  owner  wanted  |i,ooo, 
if  I  remember  right.  I  think  it  was  afterwards 
pledged  as  collateral  for  a  loan  of  $100.'* 

Mr.  Barnwell,  of  Philadelphia,  cannot  speak 
from  actual  experience,  but  is  of  opinion  that  in 
every  library  a  department  of  this  kind  to  cover 
certain  subjects,  would  be  found  of  great  interest 
and  of  profit  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense, unless  the  library  were  very  much  cramped 
financially.  At  the  Cincinnati  Library  Mr.  Ches- 
ter W.  Merrill  thinks  that  scrapping  is  a  very 
usefCil  thing  for  a  library  to  do,  if  the  necessary 
time  for  it  can  be  found,  but  that  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  find  the  time. 

Mr.  Howell  thinks  that  judicious  scrapping, 
collecting  on  such  subjects  as  the  librarian  knows 
will  interest  his  constituency,  and  keeping  within 
the  limits  of  ability  to  index,  would  be  useful  in 
any  library. 

Mr.  Van  Name  thinks,  regarding  the  utility  of 
the  practice,  that  though  it  may  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  individuals  to  preserve  in  this  way  matter 
relating  to  their  specialties,  it  is  better  for  libraries 
to  preserve  complete  files  of  newspapers.  We 
cannot  tell  what  may  be  wanted  a  century  hence, 
and  not  unlikely  what  we  should  reject  as  waste, 
will  then  be  sought  after.  Our  American  news- 
papers of  the  last  century  are  largely  occupied 
with  fugitive  news  of  less  consequence  to  us  than 
the  local  advertisements.  Newspapers  are  bulky 
and  their  binding  a  serious  expense.  The  scrap- 
book  plan  diminishes  the  bulk,  but,  he  imagines, 
not  the  expense. 

Mr.  Durrie  says :  "  As  to  whether  our  collection 
is  used  enough  to  justify  the  expense,  we  only 
say,  perhaps  not  j  but  we  preserve  much  valuable 
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material  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  by  mount- 
ing it,  and  if  not  used  very  largely  now,  it  may  be 
in  the  future.     I  do  not  think  we  err  in  keeping 
on  with  the  work."    Mr.  Uhler  writes :  "  Doubt- 
less you  are  confronted,  in  your  library,  by  just  the 
same  class  of  inquiries  that  we  meet  with  here. 
We  can  never  tell  what  kind  of  a  question  will  be 
asked  next,  nor  can  we  tell  how  difficult  it  will  be 
to  get  the  answer.     Our  library  staff  is  so  small 
we  have  little  time  for  saving  clippings,  but  I  am 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  every  kind  of  in- 
formation, and  would  be  glad  to  have  the  power 
to  secure  all  the  fresh  items  which  appear  unin- 
dexed  in   the   newspapers."    Mr.   Uhler  advises 
pasting  on  separate  sheets  of  manilla  paper,  and 
assorting  by  topics  in  boxes  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  used   in   the   Johns   Hopkins   University,  at 
which  place  Mr.  Vincent  regards  this  method  the 
best  yet  found  for  convenience.     He  finds    the 
amount  of  use  in  their  library  somewhat  difficult 
to  compute,  since  it  varies    with  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  classes ;  it  being  probably  most  used 
for  social  questions,   labor  troubles,  strikes,  land 
questions,  etc.,  but  biography  and  current  events 
to  a  less  degree.     Mr.  Vincent  is  of  opinion  that 
more  energy  has   hitherto  been   expended  on   it 
than  results  justify,  and  a  more  rigid  selection  has 
of  late  been   exercised,  which  would  imply  that 
they  did  not  favor  the  same  methods  on  a  less 
liberal  scale  for  special  topics.    These  methods 
applied   to  a  general   library,  and,  covering  the 
whole  range  of  literature  and  science,  would  per- 
haps be  less  suitable. 

Mr.  Barton  considers  the  theory  of  scrap-books 
a  good  one,  but  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
theory  not  so  easy  a  matter.  Their  Rebellion 
scraps  have  not  yet  been  much  used,  but  their 
time  is  coming.  He  thinks  there  should  be  an 
historiographer  of  each  institution,  and  he  should 
have  his  scrap-book. 

Mr.  Schwartz  says  several  of  their  scrajvbooks 
of  pictures  have  been  worn  out  by  continual  use. 
They  are  kept  in  the  reading-room,  where  they 
are  handled  more  or  less  everyday.  As  they  wear 
out,  new  books  are  made,  as  they  have  material 
enough  on  hand  to  fill  several.  The  pictures  are 
taken  from  used-up  files  that  could  not  be  bound  ; 
but  the  pictures  cut  out,  even  if  torn,  can 
easily  be  joined  together  in  the  pasting.  If  the 
papers  were  not  utilized  in  this  way,  they  would 
only  go  into  the  waste  bin.  In  their  case,  Mr. 
Schwartz  thinks  that,  judging  from  the  hard  usage 
the  scrap-books  get,  they  certainly  have  paid  for 
the  outlay  of  time,  which  is  the  main  expense. 


Mr.  Guild  has  four  large  4to  scrap-books  full  of 
cuttings  relative  to  Brown  University,  and  has 
commenced  on  a  fifth  volume.  He  considers  it 
"the  most  useful  work  in  the  library,  and  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  Every  Commencement,  for 
forty  years  back,  is  there,  and  all  the  doings 
thereof ;  also  independent  articles  relating  to  the 
library.  About  %2  is  paid  for  a  blank-book,  and 
slips  are  cut  out  from  the  newspapers  and  pasted 
in.  Very  little  time,  very  little  expense,  very  little 
trouble,  very  great  deal  of  use." 

Mr.  Tillinghast  (Massachusetts  State  library) 
believes  that  a  department  of  scrap-books  would 
be  of  great  value,  and  would,  when  it  became 
known,  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
portions  of  any  library. 

Mr.  Crunden  would  like  to  keep  scrap-books, 
but  cannot  spare  the  time;  could  not  do  much 
with  it  unless  their  library  staff  was  increased, 
which  the  present  state  of  the  funds  will  not 
permit.  More  important  things  would  «have  to  be 
neglected,  should  it  be  undertaken  at  present. 
Would  certainly  preserve  clippings  were  he  in 
charge  of  a  library  with  ample  funds.  Answers 
to  many  questions  that  are  asked  cannot  be  found 
in  a  book,  but  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
within  a  few  months  or  a  year  past,  if  one  could 
remember  just  when  and  where  he  saw  the  item. 
It  is  a  good  thing ;  whether  it  is  worth  what  it 
costs  depends  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Whitaker  has  only  one  or  two  scrap- 
books  at  the  Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco. 
Finds  gum  tragacanth  the  best  thing  for  pasting. 

At  the  City  Library,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dr. 
Rice  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  scrapping 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  with  their  present  li- 
brary force. 

Mr.  Harris  says  it  would  hardly  be  fair  for  him 
to  pronounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
scrap-books  at  Cornell.  He  doubts  whether  in 
their  case  a  collection  of  them  would  be  used 
enough  to  pay  for  the  time  required  to  get  it 
together. 

Mr.  Lamed,  although  they  have  no  scraps  at 
Buffalo,  is  much  interested  in  the  experiment,  and 
hopes  to  have  help  enough  to  take  it  up  in  some 
happy  future  time,  not  doubting  the  usefulness  of 
it.  Does  something  in  the  way  of  clippings,  such 
as  local  biographical  sketches,  notable  events, 
etc.,  putting  them  into  pamphlet  form,  and  cata- 
loguing them  as  such,  and  finds  this  very  valuable. 
Mr.  Sale  has  not  yet  reached  that  point  at  the 
Patent  Office,  when  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
offer  their  collection  for  public  investigation ;  but 
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it  is  his  opinion,  and  that  of  many  well  qualified  to 
judge,  that  the  work  so  commenced  will  prove  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  library  and  to  searchers 
upon  matters  appertaining  to  applied  industry. 

Rev.  C.  R.  Gillett,  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  does  not  doubt  that  a  collec- 
tion of  scrap-books  might  be  made  useful,  if 
enough  time  and  labor  were  expended  upon  it. 

Mr.  Carr  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  for  library 
use  he  should  undertake  scrapping  with  much 
hesitation,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  labor  and 
time  necessary,  in  proportion  to  the  meagre  show- 
ing which  can  be  had  in  return  therefor. 

At  the  Free  Public  Library,  Quincy,  111.,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Tyler  is  favorably  impressed  with  the  scrap 
idea,  although  he  has  not  yet  developed  it.  He 
recommends  pasting  on  sheets  of  manilla  paper  of 
uniform  size,  and  classifying  by  the  Dewey  system, 
keeping  in  closed  boxes,  considering  each  leaf  as 
a  pamphlet  until  bound  into  a  book. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Library  the  use  of  cuttings  has 
been  considerable,  particularly  the  parts,  such  as 
biography,  etc.,  that  have  been  arranged  and 
mounted.  In  some  cases  information  has  been 
supplied  to  students  and  newspaper  reporters  that 
could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  believed  that 
as  the  collection  is  developed  its  use  will  become 
more  general.  The  arrangement  will  be  by  sub- 
jects, large  and  small  in  one  alphabet ;  and,  for  the 
present,  the  boxes  are  arranged  on  the  tables  in 
the  reference  department,  where  they  are  easily 
accessible.  The  time  required  for  arranging  and 
mounting  is  the  chief  part  of  the  expense ;  but  the 
scraps  being  once  arranged  for  pasting,  the  rest  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  boys  at  odd  times.  We 
think  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  collection  will 
more  than  repay  what  it  costs  in  time  and  outlay. 

The  following  libraries  are  reported  as  having 
no  scrap  collections  :  — 


LIBRARIES. 

Mercantile,  New  York, 

Mercantile,  Philadelphia, 

Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston, 

Philadelphia  Library  Co., 

Cincinnati, 

U.  S.  House  of  Reps. 


LIBRARIAN. 

W.  T.  Peoples. 
John  Edmands. 
C.  A.  Cutter. 
Jas.  G.  Barnwell. 
Chester  W.  Merrill. 
Willard  Butler. 


Public,  Chicago,  Fred.  C.  Hild. 

Society  Library  of  New  York,  H.  S.  Butler. 
Maryland  State,  Annapolis,      £.  P.  Duval. 
N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  Chas.  Isham. 

Woodstock  College,Maryland,  Brother  A.  J.  Maas. 
Free  Public,  San  Francisco,     J.  Vance  Cheney. 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 

N.  H.,  M.  D.  Bisbee. 

College      of     New       Jersey, 

Princeton,  Frederick  Vinton. 

Free  Public,  Worcester,  Mass.  Sam*l  S.  Green. 
Lehigh  University,  W.  H.  Chandler. 

Public,*  Detroit,  Mich.  H.  M.  Utley. 

San  Francisco  Mercantile,        A.  E.  Whitaker. 
City,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Wm.  Rice. 

Buffalo,  J.  N.  Lamed. 

Union  Theol.  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  C.  R.  Gillett. 
Am.  Philos.  Society,  Phila.       Henry  Phillips. 
Free  Public,  Quincy,  111.  A.  W.  Tyler. 

Public,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    John  H.  Carr. 

To  sum  up:  Of  the  forty-six  librarians 
and  others  reporting  on  the  subject  of  scrap- 
books,  twenty-two  have  collections  of  greater 
or  less  magnitude ;  twenty-four  have  not  any. 
Of  the  forty-six  who  report,  thirty-one  either 
have  scrap  collections  or  yearnings  toward 
them,  which  may  stimulate  to  action,  and  in 
time  result  in  something  tangible;  while 
fifteen  do  not  regard  scraps  with  favor,  and 
will  none  of  them.  They  are  either  appalled 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  or  are 
convinced  that  scrapping  would  not  pay  for 
the  time  and  labor  it  requires ;  or,  possibly, 
they  shrink  from  an  occupation,  the  fascina- 
tion of  which  is  very  sure  to  increase  with 
the  growth  of  one's  collection.  The  principal 
element  of  cost  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  time  required ;  but  economy  in  this  will 
do  much.  A  well-selected  collection  of  clip- 
pings, properly  classified  and  indexed,  must 
increase  in  value  with  age.  Will  not  its 
maker,  like  the  man  who  plants  a  tree,  become 
a  benefactor  to  posterity  ? 
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BY     H:     J.    CARR,     LIBRARIAN    PUBLIC     LIBRARY,    GRAND     RAPIDS,     MICH. 


I. 

QINCE  the  instituting  of  topical  "reports," 
which  began  with  the  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing in  1882,  some  items  have  been  succes- 
sively treated,  while  others  have  been  reported 
upon  but  rarely  or  not  at  all.  Up  to  this 
date  the  subject  of  Charging  Systems,  among 
others,  has  not  been  dealt  with  since  the 
report  made  at  that  time  by  K.  A:  Linderfelt. 
(Z.  y.,  7:178.)  Nor  did  he  undertake  a 
specially  full  report,  since  his  paper  was 
prepared  upon  very  short  notice,  and  hence 
related  chiefly  to  his  application  of  a  very 
complete  and  effective  method  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library. 

But  at  the  outset  he  stated  in  a  most 
succinct  way  a  sort  of  synopsis,  which,  if 
followed  out  thoroughly,  would  result  in  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  question.  It  will 
bear  repeating  here. 

Mr.  Linderfelt  said  he  should  have  liked  to 
give:  — 

a.  "  A  history  of  the  development  of  system 
in  the  manner  of  charging  books  to  borrowers. 

b.  "  A  sketch  of  the  methods  now  employed 
in  the  libraries  of  America. 

c.  "Comparisons  between  them,  pointing 
out  their  several  defects  and  advantages,  and 
thus  opening  a  way  to 

d.  "a  charging  system  of  ideal  perfection." 
This  present  report,  however,  does  not  aim 

at  such  a  well-rounded  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, although  the  hope  is  entertained  that  it 
may,  in  some  respects,  pave  the  way  to  a 
more  satisfactory  consideration  of  that  branch 
of  library  administration  by  some  one  else  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  in  his  1887  report  on 
Library  Architecture  (Z.  /  12:377),  has  very 
pertinently  stated  what  seems  to  be  a  correct 
view  regarding  such  a  paper  as  this.  He 
said :  **  The  chief  object  of  these  successive 
reports  which  we  have  planned  for  our  meet- 
ings (on  certain  matters  of  permanent  interest 
in  the  library  field)  is  the  record  of  ideas  and 


experiments,  of  movements  and  developments, 
that  may  thus  be  preserved." 

In  the  spirit  of  those  sentiments,  then,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  following  report  has  been 
prepared  and  is  submitted. 

The  data  for  it  have  been  gathered  partly 
from  notes  and  memoranda  of  prior  study 
upon  the  general  subject  during  a  dozen 
years  past,  and  latterly  through  a  pretty  free 
use  of  query  circulars.  A  trifle  more  than 
300  circulars  (containing  practically  sixty-two 
questions)  were  sent  to  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  in  all  sections  and  of  all 
kinds,  and  including  a  few  leading  libraries 
in  Canada.  They  were  aimed  at  and  sent 
chiefly,  however,  to  libraries  which  loan 
books  to  readers  for  home  use,  including 
both  school,  free-public,  and  pay-public,  and 
proprietary  or  association  libraries.  Fully 
two  thirds  of  them  have  returned  answers,  of 
varied  fulness,  and  usually  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  sample  blanks  or  explanatory 
forms. 

In  some  cases  very  complete  replies  were 
given,  together  with  such  a  detailed  and 
lucid  setting  forth  of  their  methods  and  the 
forms  in  use,  that  one  could  scarcely  have 
learned  more  thereof  by  an  extended  per- 
sonal visit.  To  all  such  parties  the  reporter 
is  under  especial  obligations,  and  almost 
wishes  that  courtesy  might  permit  naming 
them. 

Consideration  of  the  subject  of  Charging 
Systems  and  Methods,  in  all  of  its  bearings, 
soon  leads  one  to  see  that  many  particulars 
of  an  allied  character  are  both  implied  and 
necessarily  associated  therewith. 

This  is  especially  the  case  concerning 
public  libraries.  Such  as  the  freedom  of,  or 
restrictions  on,  the  library  privileges  or  use ; 
the  limitation  of  issues,  in  number  or  time ; 
the  particular  service  for  which  each  library 
was  intended  or  established;  the  nature  of 
its  make-up,  and  the  classes  of  patrons 
served;    the  penalties  exacted  for  infringe- 
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ment  of  its  rules,  etc. ;  all  have  a  decided 
connection  with  the  administration  of  any 
effective  method. 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  obtain  as  much  information  as  possi- 
ble concerning  the  diverse  practice  of  numer- 
ous libraries  upon  such  kindred  points ;  and 
many  of  the  queries  were  framed  with  view 
to  drawing  out  such  details. 

The  diversity  of  practice  in  some  cases  and 
tolerable  uniformity  in  others  will  appear  in 
some  of  the  appended  collations  from  the 
answers. 

The  work  of  collating  over  200  such  returns, 
upon  so  many  questions,  has  not  been  a 
small  one.  It  has  also  taken  so  much  time 
(which  could  only  be  had  from  scanty  spare 
hours)  that  the  reporter  does  not  now  attempt 
to  consider  the  entire  subject  as  fully  as  might 
be  wished. 

Description  of  some  special  features  and 
interesting  peculiarities  which  have  been 
brought  out  in  this  investigation  must  be 
deferred  to  future  papers  in  the  Library 
journal^  if  furrier  study  of  the  subject  shall 
so  warrant. 

That  this  report  may  not  prove  to  consist 
chiefly  of  introduction  and  appendix^  however, 
some  statements  are  submitted  which,  while 
rather  historical  in  their  way,  seemed  worthy 
of  record  as  showing  the  development  of 
thought  in  this  line,  consequent  upon  the 
growth  of  our  library  interests. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  phases  of 
this  subject,  when  looked  at  in  its  legal 
characteristics;  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
contract  between  lender  and  borrower  and 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each.  The 
limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of  their 
consideration,  however ;  and  so,  disregarding 
the  legal  points,  we  may  look  only  to  practical 
working  features. 

The  demand  for  speed  and  accuracy  in  the 
initial  charges  is  readily  recognized.  A  like 
result  in  the  transactions  connected  with  the 
return  of  the  books  is  equally  desirable. 

The  matter  of  intermediate  entries  or 
records  for  the  convenience,  information,  or 
protection  of  the  library  does  not  especially 


concern  the  borrower.  As  to  the  library, 
consfderations  of  time  and  expense  may 
govern  and  determine  how  much  or  how  little 
shall  be  done  in  that  respect. 

Charges  of  books  loaned  are  not  exactly 
analogous  with  ordinary  mercantile  charges. 
Nevertheless,  methods  in  vogue  for  the  latter 
have  governed  more  or  less  in  determining 
the  practices  to  be  followed  by  librarians  for 
charging  books  to  borrowers. 

The  old  typical  counting-house  book-keep- 
ing called  for  a  day-book,  in  which  transac- 
tions should  be  entered  consecutively  as  they 
occurred.  Then  such  day-book  entries  would 
be  transferred,  or  "  posted  "  (either  directly 
or  via  the  journal^  to  the  individual  ledger 
accounts  with  the  several  customers.  Should 
the  respective  customers  wish  to  "  settle  up," 
then  their  accounts  in  the  ledger  would  be 
consulted,  and  (if  the  books  were  fully  posted), 
afforded  a  speedy  answer  for  the  purpose. 

English  libraries,  as  was  to  be  expected 
among  such  a  commercial  people,  did  much 
the  same  way  in  making  use  of  a  day-book 
for  consecutive  charges  of  books  loaned  to 
subscribers  or  borrowers.  The  same  practice, 
with  some  modification,  is  yet  followed  by 
most  of  the  so-called  "  circulating  libraries ;  '* 
that  is,  libraries  like  Mudie's  or  Loring^s,  etc., 
which  are  conducted  as  business  ventures. 

There  are  many  merits  in  the  day-book 
system;  and  quite  frequently  some  of  our 
wide-awake  American  librarians  find  them  out, 
and  announce  as  a  new  system  or  method 
that  which  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  be  used 
by  libraries  in  issuing  books  for  use  outside 
of  the  library  premises. 

Using  the  day-book  method,  and  subse- 
quently posting  its  successive  charges  to 
individual  ledger  accounts,  it  was  an  easy 
transition  for  some  one  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
making  the  charge  on  the  ledger  direct  to  the 
personal  account  in  the  outset,  and  so  dis- 
pense with  the  day-book.  Some  mercantile 
houses  have  done  the  same  thing  in  their  book- 
keeping, without  finding  occasion  to  regret  it. 
As  a  labor-saving  scheme  and  patent  on  its 
face,  such  practice  was  followed  by  the 
majority  of  the  libraries  in  the  United  States, 
until  within  a  few  years,  which  accounts  for 
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the  less  common  knowledge  of  the  day-book 
method  among  many  librarians. 

While  the  English  libraries,  as  has  been 
said,  naturally  adopted  the  use  of  a  day-book 
or  ledger  system,  the  fact  that  the  transac- 
tions to  be  recorded  were  loans  and  not  sales^ 
led  them  to  also  incline  towards  taking  receipts 
for  the  books  loaned.  At  first  the  receipting 
or  signing  of  the  borrower's  name  was  done 
on  the  margin  of  the  entry  in  the  day-book 
or  ledger,  opposite  the  name  or  number  of 
the  book  charged.  That  method  has  also 
been  practiced  occasionally  in  this  country. 
Later  on  (and  obviously  derived  from  making 
on  a  blank  or  sheet  of  paper  a  schedule  or 
list  of  works  wanted)  the  idea  of  having  such 
a  **  call-list,"  as  we  would  now  term  it,  signed 
and  retained  as  a  receipt  or  voucher,  seems 
to  have  become  much  in  favor,  and,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  more  recent 
methods  of  using  such  slips  and  tickets  in 
library  service  in  the  many  ways  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  To  this  day  the  taking  of  a 
receipt  of  some  sort  is  an  almost  essential 
feature  in  the  permissible  use  of  works  from 
a  purely  reference  library  or  department; 
also  in  very  many  reading-rooms. 

Among  the  legal  fraternity  a  practice  has 
sometimes  been  followed  in  loaning  books  to 
brother  lawyers  which  has  in  it  the  elements 
of  simplicity  and  yet  of  fair  effectiveness.  If 
the  borrower  sends  by  messenger  (as  not  at 
all  unusual)  a  written  request  for  some  partic- 
ular book,  it  takes  but  a  moment  to  put  the 
note  or  card  in  the  place  on  the  shelf  from 
which  the  book  was  taken.  It  borrowed  in 
person,  then,  as  a  business  measure,  a  memo- 
randum of  like  import,  on  a  card  or  scrap  of 
paper,  is  made  to  answer  in  the  same  way, 
the  memorandum  not  only  keeping  the  place 
open,  as  it  were,  for  the  return  of  the  book, 
but  also  standing  ready  to  tell  any  other  in- 
quirer the  why  and  wherefore  of  its  absence. 
We  readily  recognize  the  method  as  akin  to 
some  common  in  Sunday-school  libraries, 
though  not  always  eminently  successful.  In 
one  instance  where  a  similar  memorandum 
scheme  was  applied  to  a  Sunday-school  library, 
it  so  happened  that  the  doors  of  the  cases 


fitted  exceedingly  close,  nearly  air-tight,  in 
fact.  So,  when  the  doors  were  opened 
smartly,  the  vacuum  formed  was  sufficient  to 
suck  out  nearly  all  the  slips  and  drop  them  on 
the  floor  in  a  decidedly  mixed  array.  After  a 
few  experiences  of  that  kind,  the  next  librarian 
adopted  another  system. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  inception  of  the  slip 
system  of  charging  in  its  application  to  our 
public  libraries.  The  ledger  practically  held 
its  own  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States, 
till  the  early  days  of  our  civil  war  of  1861. 

As  late  as  1856,  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleff  (well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  P.  L.),  in 
a  work  of  eighty  pages  describing  "  a  decimal 
system  for  the  arrangement  and  administra- 
tion of  libraries,"  recommended  charges  to  be 
made  in  a  loan-book,  having  five  accounts  on 
a  page ;  ten  on  the  two  pages  or  folio ;  then 
the  ninth  account  on  folio  365  would  be  3,659, 
etc. 

In  1 861,  Prof.  C:  C.  Jewett,  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  P.  L.,  put  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of 
twenty  pages  a  "  plan  for  circulation  and  use 
of  the  books  in  the  Upper  Hall  of  the  [Boston] 
Public  Library."  This  plan  proposed  to  per- 
mit all  holders  of  Lower  Hall  cards  to  have  a 
further  or  special  card  for  use  in  the  Upper 
Hall.  This  special  card  was  to  be  left  at  the 
library  (in  pawn,  as  it  were),  for  each  book 
drawn  thereby.  In  addition,  a  receipt  was  to 
be  taken  on  a  blank  form  having  a  coupon  or 
stub,  which  coupon  was  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  borrower  upon  return  of  the  book, 
canceling  by  its  detachment  the  borrower's 
receipt.  The  date  of  lending  the  book  was 
further  to  be  stamped  or  written  on  a  ticket 
(or  abstract  of  the  regulations^  attached  to 
the  book  cover,  so  that  the  borrower  could 
thus  see  when  it  was  due,  and  also  that  such 
ticket  might  give  a  progressive  record  of  the 
use  of  that  particular  book. 

The  receipts  were  to  be  placed  in  a  drawer 
or  pigeon-holes,  arranged  alphabetically  in 
order  of  names  of  borrowers,  each  day's  issues 
by  themselves.  The  borrower's  cards  (which 
were  devised  for  both  identification  and  for 
giving  lists  of  call  numbers)  being  retained 
at  the  library  in  lieu  of  the  books  drawn,  in 
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addition  to  the  receipts,  and  were  to  be 
placed  in  other  drawers  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  cardholders  might  also  give  a  written 
order,  authorizing  another  party  to  draw  and 
receipt  in  the  holder's  own  name. 

The  foregoing  all  sounds  very  much  like  an 
account  of  some  "combined  charging  sys- 
tems," which  have  been  elaborated  long  since 
then,  and  urged  as  new  devices.  But  so  far 
as  now  known,  the  idea  was  original  with 
Prof.  Jewett.  However,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  put  into  use  there,  or,  at  least,  not 
in  its  full  form. 

Later,  Jan.  9,  1866,  Prof.  Jewett  submitted 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
another  pamphlet  report  of  a  "  plan  for  record- 
ing loans."  Its  chief  features  were  the  use  of  a 
slip  of  paper  for  each  loan,  as  being  simple 
and  adaptable  to  charging  exigencies,  and 
readily  assorted  in  various  ways. 

The  slip  was  to  show :  First,  date  of  loan ; 
second,  some  brief  indication  of  the  title  of 
the  book  lent ;  third,  shelf  and  order  number 
of  the  book  ;  and  fourth,  name  and  residence 
of  the  borrower.  To  save  many  borrowers 
the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  sign 
their  names,  etc.,  it  was  proposed  to  have  the 
slips  written  by  the  attendants.  He  preferred 
also  a  printed  form  for  the  slips,  and  use  of  a 
serial  or  consecutive  numbering  of  same, 
through  each  day.  Date  of  issue  was  to  be 
stamped  on  each  slip ;  also  on  cover  of  book, 
inside,  and  on  the  borrower's  card.  Date  of 
return  was  in  like  manner  to  be  stamped  all 
around,  but  in  different  colored  ink. 

Each  day's  bundle  of  slips  was  to  be 
placed  in  separate  pigeon-holes  (in  order  of 
book  numbers),  progressing  forward  till  the 
thirteenth  day,  and  thus  showing  overdue  or 
finable  books.  Date  on  borrower's  card 
prevented  his  having  more  than  one  book  at 
a  time,  and  the  card  was  always  to  be  pre- 
sented in  drawing  or  returning  a  book.  If 
the  card  became  lost,  its  holder  must  wait, 
before  receiving  a  new  one  in  its  place,  till 
it  could  be  ascertained  that  no  book  was 
charged  to  it.  That  fact  would  be  ascer- 
tained upon  examination,  or  finally  show 
patent  in  thirteen  days.  It  was  further 
deemed  that  such  negligence  on  the  part  of 


the  borrowers  should  always  subject  them  to 
a  temporary  suspension  of  privileges.  [Now- 
a-days  they  have  very  often  to  pay  a  fine  or 
penalty,  in  addition  to  waiting  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  days.] 

If  no  card  was  presented  with  a  book  on 
its  return,  then  the  date  on  the  cover  would 
indicate  the  package  containing  the  charge 
slip.  Slips  withdrawn  and  canceled  upon 
return  of  the  books  were  to  be  sorted,  so  as 
to  bring  together  all  slips  for  the  same  book, 
and  thus  show  its  use  and  frequency  of 
subjects  read  upon  and  the  like. 

Those  familiar  with  the  present  well-known 
and  typical  Boston  Public  Library  charging- 
slips  and  system  generally,  will  readily  recog- 
nize its  leading  features  in  this  plan  of  Prof. 
Jewett's.  With  minor  exceptions,  it  seems 
to  have  been  but  little  changed  or  modified 
during  these  twenty  years  and  upwards,  and 
is  still  the  chief  standby  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  public  libraries.  One  salient  step  in 
the  way  of  oconomy  and  convenience  in  its 
application  has  been  made  by  many  libraries, 
however,  in  using  a  smaller  blank  slip,  on 
which  the  charge  entries  are  made  entirely 
by  the  attendants.  This  does  not  require  the 
borrower  to  assist  in  making  the  charge,  nor 
take  away  from  him  his  lists  of  call  numbers — 
which  lists  are  often  prepared  at  much  outlay 
of  time  and  effort.  In  doing  this  latter,  the 
Boston  Public  Library  seems  to  have  de- 
parted from  Prof.  Jewett's  original  intentions. 

So,  also,  one  other  economy  is  found 
practicable  and  satisfactory  in  many  libraries, 
which  consists  in  not  placing  any  date  slip  or 
entries  within  the  book  itself  (or  coverX  so 
long  as  the  charging  dates  are  shown  on  the 
borrower's  card.  A  card  pocket  may  serve 
as  both  book  plate  and  holder  for  card  and 
lists,  and  will  practically  do  away  with  about 
all  liability  of  lost  cards,  so  long  as  the 
holder  continues  active  in  drawing  books. 

At  about  the  same  time  as  Prof.  Jewett's 
first  plan,  there  was  also  another  ingenious 
scheme  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Coffin  Jones 
Brown  (while  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Public  Library),  entitled  "  A  system  of  record 
devised  and  proposed  for  the  use  of  the 
[Boston]  Public  Library,  July,  1861.    (Printed 
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for  the  use  of  the  Trustees.)    Boston,  1866." 
[16  p.,  octavo,  plus  one  sample  sheet.] 

The  points  sought  to  be  attained  by  Mr. 
Brown  were  a  comprehensive,  systematic 
record  of  use,  combining  simplicity  and  accu- 
racy in  :  First,  entries  of  loans ;  second, 
entries  of  returns  ;  third,  in  number  of  books 
delivered  daily;  fourth,  a  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  books  in  circulation ;  fifth,  know- 
ing without  search  what  books  have  been 
detained  over-time,  and  have  the  borrower 
notified  of  delinquence ;  sixth,  connecting 
each  book  with  its  borrower  in  order  to  aid  in 
discovery  of  mutilation,  or,  if  returned  by  the 
wrong  party,  that  it  might  be  credited  to  the 
right  one;  and  seventh,  preservation  of  the 
records  of  loans  in  a  business-like  shape. 

Each  borrower  was  to  sign  in  a  register 
against  a  consecutive  number,  constituting 
the  "  Borrower's  Number."  A  card  catalog 
was  to  furnish  an  alphabetical  index  to  same, 
and  a  re-registration  was  intended  once  in  ten 
years.  Each  person  so  registered  was  to 
be  given  an  "  Application  Card,"  having 
thereon  the  borrower's  number  and  name,  and 
places  for  numbers  of  books  to  be  applied  for. 
Usual  old-style  public  library  cards  served  as 
the  model  for  that  purpose. 

Secondly,  there  was  to  be  prepared  a 
"  Delivery  Card  "  for  each  person,  made  up 
from  his  signature  in  the  register,  and  con- 
taining borrower's  number,  name,  and  resi- 
dence, and  to  be  placed  in  its  numerical  order 
in  a  receptacle  for  that  purpose.  Such  card 
to  be  51-2x8  inches,  ruled  on  both  sides, 
with  space  for  record  of  120  loans  or  deliver- 
ies. Each  entry  consisting  of  day,  week, 
loan  number,  shelf  number,  and  volume  of 
book.  When  full  to  be  replaced  by  new 
cards ;  and,  in  fact,  constituting  perpetual 
ledgers. 

A  "  Daily  Record "  was  to  be  made  on 
sheets  (22  inches  long  by  20  inches  broad, 
with  space  for  1,000  loans)  against  a  series  of 
numbers  commencing  with  unity  each  day; 
adding  a  designating  number  for  each  day,  in 
order  to  distinguish  one  day's  entries  from 
another.  Additional  sheets  for  excess  over 
1,000  loans  in  a  day.  Against  each  daily 
loan  number  to  be    blanks    for    borrower's 


number,  shelf  number,  and  volume,  class 
number,  and  date  of  return.  The  sheets  to 
be  bound  in  a  volume  each  year,  thus  making 
a  day-book  containing  a  compact,  complete, 
and  concise  account  of  all  the  transactions  of 
the  loan  department  for  the  year.  The  form 
might  also  be  adapted  to  add  the  titles  of  the 
books,  and  take  signatures  in  receipt,  if  so 
wished. 

Inside  the  cover  of  each  volume  was  to  be 
placed  a  paper  for  the  entry  of  borrower's 
number  and  loan  number,  and  thus  connecting 
each  volume  lent  with  its  borrower;  also 
making  known  its  relative  use,  and  a  certain 
credit  to  the  right  person  on  its  return.  The 
delivery  cards  were  to  be  placed  in  drawers 
or  compartments  for  each  day  of  delivery,  and 
in  order  of  loan  numbers;  each  card  thus 
representing  a  book  out  of  the  library  and 
finally  indicating  delinquents. 

This  plan  of  Mr.  Brown's  was  probably 
deemed  a  little  too  complete,  and  so  that  of 
Prof.  Jewett's,  in  1866,  was  adopted  instead 
(in  connection  with  a  re-registration),  and  in 
lieu  of  ledgers,  for  recording  loans. 

Yet  modifications  of  Mr.  Brown's  scheme 
are  readily  recognized  in  the  methods  of 
several  leading  libraries  to-day,  and  result  in 
much  satisfaction,  so  far  as  concerns  thor- 
oughness and  exactitude.  But  they  entail 
some  extra  labor,  and  in  some  respects  do 
not  admit  of  the  fullest  speed. 

In  1883-84  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes  (the  more  usual  form 
of  libraries  in  Canada)  adopted,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  a 
schedule  of  general  classification  for  number- 
ing purposes,  together  with  forms  of  charging 
books,  which  in  connection  have  proven  quite 
practical  and  satisfactory  in  their  use. 

The  classification  provides  for  three  series 
of  numbers  (for  as  many  average  sizes  of 
books)  in  each  of  ten  classes.  As  in  Biog- 
raphy, the  three  sizes  being  initialed  A,  B, 
and  C,  and  numbers  following  each  respec- 
tively from  I  upward.  Then  there  is  a  "Roll- 
Book,"  or  ledger  for  accounts  with  each 
member,  arranged  on  horizontal  lines,  spaced 
off  by  months  across  a  double  page ;   also  a 
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"  Record- Book,"  or  ledger  for  accounts  with 
each  book,  arranged  in  perpendicular  col- 
umns, and  having  the  consecutive  book  num- 
bers at  the  head  of  each  respectively,  with 
the  initial  class  letters  as  marginal  indexes. 
Each  of  these  account  books  intended  to  last 
a  year,  or,  in  smaller  libraries,  possibly  two 
years. 

In  the  proper  column  of  the  record-book, 
corresponding  to  the  book  drawn,  is  charged 
the  number  of  the  member  taking  such  book. 
In  the  designated  monthly  space  of  the  mem- 
ber's account  in  the  roll-book  is  likewise 
entered  date  and  number  of  book  taken  out. 
Each  record  canceled  by  pencil  mark  upon 
return  of  the  book  loaned.  This  procedure, 
it  will  be  seen,  gives  a  double  entry. 

For  the  sake  of  speed,  it  is  the  more  usual 
custom,  however,  to  make  the  charges  con- 
secutively on  a  day-book  page,  and  then  at 
leisure  to  post  same  to  the  other  two  books. 
This  gives  the  further  advantage  of  showing 
delinquents,  and  makes  an  ideal  charging 
system  for  a  constituency  of  rather  stable 
character  and  not  too  many  in  number. 

The  permanent  nature  of  its  charges,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  entries  so  made  can 
be  consulted,  speak  much  in  its  favor.  The 
record-book  answers  quite  well  as  an  **  Indi- 
cator," if  need  be.  But  for  a  library  with  a 
shifting  clientage,  or  one  having  a  highly 
elaborated  system  of  book  numbering,  or  with 
*a  large  and  fluctuating  circulation,  it  would 
probably  prove  too  cumbrous,  despite  its  evi- 
dent improvement  upon  the  old  typical  single- 
form  member's  ledger. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum,  in  common  with 
other  libraries,  used  the  big  ledgers  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  year  1873,  at  which  time  its 
Librarian,  Mr.  C:  A.  Cutter,  substituted 
"Ledger  Cards."  So  far  as  known,  their 
introduction  was  original  with  him,  and  was 
an  idea  derived  from  card  catalogs,  then 
growing  into  general  use.  Yet  later,  in  his 
tenth  annual  report,  January,  1879,  Mr.  Cutter 
speaks  of  a  new  system  of  slips  (in  lieu  of  the 
ledger  cards),  by  which  each  book  taken 
out  is  charged  twice.  Once^  as  before,  upon 
a  series  of  cards  arranged  in  the  oriler  of  the 


borrowers'  names,  which  show  at  once  what 
book  each  person  has  out ;  and  secondly ^  on  a 
series  of  slips  signed  by  the  borrowers  and 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  books  on 
the  shelves,  which  show  at  once  who  has  any 
given  book. 

For  further  description  of  that  double- 
charging  plan,  see  a  communication  on  "  Mr. 
Cutter's  Charging  System,"  in  Library 
journal^  4'445  (1879).  (Equal  credit  is  believed 
to  be  due  Mr.  Cutter  also,  for  the  card  pocket 
spoken  of  in  that  same  account.) 

Later  on,  in  Library  journal  5:320  (1880),  is 
a  communication  by  Mr.  W:  E.  Foster, 
describing  a  "  New  Charging  System"  at  the 
Providence  Public  Librar)',  which  was  a 
further  modification  of  Mr.  Cutter's.  Follow- 
ing which,  the  A.  L.  A.  report  on  charging 
systems  by  Mr.  Linderfelt  in  i882(Z,./,  7:178) 
proves  very  interesting  reading,  and  completes 
our  "  chain  of  title  "  down  to  date. 

II. 

The  sundry  answers  to  the  several  queries 
have  been  collated,  and  are  grouped  in  the 
following  narrative  summaries. 

Total  number  of  libraries  making  detailed 
replies,  203;  of  which  146  may  be  classed  ^&  free 
publicy  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  and  are 
designated  therein  as  "  F.  P."  Twenty-two  may 
be  classed  as  pay  libraries^  or  loaning  to  the  public 
upon  payment  of  current  dues  or  fees;  but  not 
including  the  so-called  *'  circulating  libraries,"  as 
Loring's,  Mudie's,  Wilson's,  etc.,  which  are  oper- 
ated as  a  purely  business  matter.  Said  22  are 
herein  designated  as  "  L."  Twenty-three  were 
association^  society^  or  proprietary  libraries^  loaning, 
as  a  rule,  but  to  stockholders  or  proprietors,  and 
are  designated  herein  as  "A."  Twelve  were 
school  libraries^  in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  with  their  use,  as  a  rule,  confined  to 
scholars  and  not  open  to  the  public;  some  being 
connected  with  colleges,  others  in  conunon 
schools,  but  all  agreeing  in  their  restricted  char- 
acter.    Designated  herein  as  "  S." 

Nearly  all  the  so-called  public-school  libraries 
are  quasi-free  public  libraries ;  and,  as  doing  abso- 
lutely or  practically  the  work  of  such,  are  consid- 
ered in  this  connection  as  "  F.  P." 

Since  the  "  F.  P."  libraries  work  more  generally 
to  the  same  end,  their  methods,  as  drawn  out  by 
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the  queries,  are  summarized  fully.  But  as  the 
other  classes  are  governed  by  more  special  consid- 
erations in  their  organization  and  routine,  it  has 
not  been  feasible  to  cite  their  practices  so 
uniformly. 

Minimum  age  at  which  takers  are  allowed  to 
draw  books  for  home  use  in  their  own  name.  Of 
the  146  "F.  P."  libraries,  we  have  stated:  At  21 
years,  i ;  at  16,  3;  at  15,  xa;  at  14,  47;  at  12,  39; 
at  10, 17;  at  8j  3;  at  7,  z;  at  6,  a;  at  "able  to 
write  legibly, *•  5;  and  no  limit  prescribed,  x6.  By 
the  22  *'  L."  libraries,  we  have  reported :  No 
limit  prescribed,  13 ;  at  21,  a ;  at  18,  z  ;  at  12,  a ; 
at  10,  a;  at  8,  z ;  at  "reading  age,"  z.  By  the  23 
"A."  libraries:  No  limit,  9;  at  21,  5;  at  12,  4; 
at  10,  a ;  not  stated,  3.  By  the  12  **  S."  libraries : 
at  21,  3;  at  15,  z  ;  at  14,  a;  at  12,  a;  at  10,  z ;  not 
stated,  3. 

Guarantors  or  Sureties.  Of  the  146  "F.  P." 
libraries,  79  require  guarantors  for  all  book- 
takers  ;  37  for  minors,  strangers,  or  non-residents ; 
3  at  option  of  the  management;  and  a7  do  not 
require  any.  Of  the  "  L."  libraries,  4  require 
guarantors  for  all ;  z  for  minors  or  strangers ;  z 
at  option ;  and  7  none.  Of  the  "  S."  libraries,  a 
require  guarantors  for  all;  and  4  require  none. 
The  other  «L."  and  "S."  libraries  are  silent  on 
this  point,  while  in  the  "  A."  libraries  their  very 
ownership  precludes  anything  of  the  kind. 

If  no  formal  guaranty  is  required,  then  refer- 
ence to  some  responsible  party  is  taken  by  38 
"  F.  P."  libraries ;  and  aa  of  thosfe  aim  to  verify 
the  reference  by  personal  application  or  inquiry 
in  one  way  or  another. 

As  to  the  nature  of  security  or  qualifications  of 
the  guarantor,  45  "  F.  P."  and  3  "  L."  libraries 
require  the  guarantor  to  be  a  property-owner  or 
freeholder;  zz,  a  male;  and  5,  either  a  male  or 
an  unmarried  woman.  In  the  latter  case  chiefly, 
as  explained  by  some,  because,  by  the  laws  of 
certain  States,  the  bond  of  a  married  woman  is 
of  no  value. 

If  the  guaranty  be  required  for  minors  only,  6 
require  that  same  be  that  of  parent  or  guardian. 
Of  the  "  F.  P."  libraries,  79  seemingly  make  no 
further  requirement  than  that  the  guarantor  shall 
be  a  reputable  resident  of  either  sex,  and  pre- 
sumedly of  legal  age. 

As  a  preliminary  to  receiving  the  library  privi- 
eges,  the  signing,  by  the  book-taker,  of  a  formal 
agreement  or  application  in  a  registration  or  signa- 
ture book,  is  required  by  48  "  F.  P."  and  4  "L." 


libraries.  Or,  instead  thereof,  a  like  signature  is 
taken  on  a  separate  blank  by  77  "  F.  P.**  and  a 
"  L."  libraries.  And  by  8  "  F.  P."  libraries,  signa- 
ture is  required  on  both  book  and  blank. 

In  the  "  F.  P."  libraries,  the  Urtn  or  period  of 
the  borrower's  library  privileges  varies  as  follows  : 
3  renew  each  year;  Z9  each  2  years;  9  each  3 
years ;  z  each  4  years ;  6  each  5  years ;  z  each  10 
years;  and  Z07run  it  on  indefinitely,  at  the  option 
or  convenience  of  the  library. 

In  the  "  L.,"  "  A,"  or  "  S."  libraries,  it  usually 
depends  upon  the  term  for  which  dues  are  paid, 
or  the  cessation  of  connection  of  the  person  with 
the  particular  association  or  school. 

The  re-registration  is  usually  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive among  those  libraries  where  the  term  is  a 
fixed  number  of  years;  and,  on  the  contrary,  is 
generally  made  by  an  entire  "  new  deal "  and 
registration  of  ail  borrowers,  on  the  part  of  those 
libraries  where  the  period  is  indefinite.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  both  ways. 

The  issue  of  a  "  library  card  "  to  the  borrower 
is  pretty  general  among  both  the  "  F.  P."  and  the 
"  L."  libraries,  but  exceptional  among  those  of 
the  "  A."  or  "  S."  classes.  As  to  the  Z46  "  F.  P." 
libraries :  In  a7  borrowers  have  a  card  for  iden- 
tification, of  use  for  that  purpose  only,  and 
retained  by  the  borrower;  while  in  a  no  cards 
are  used;  in  ZZ7  the  borrower's  card  is  presented 
in  drawing  and  returning  books,  and  is  made,  in 
one  way  or  another,  an  essential  part  of  the 
machinery  for  loaning;  it  generally  shows  charg- 
ing dates. 

It  appears  further  that  in  4  libraries  the  bor- 
rower's card  is  retained  at  the  library  as  a 
voucher,  and  surrendered  to  its  owner  on  return 
of  the  book;  while  in  5  libraries  this  practice  is 
reversed,  so  that  the  library  retains  the  card  in 
case  its  holder  does  not  draw  a  book. 

In  the  2a  "  L."  libraries :  The  borrowers  in  7 
have  cards  for  identification  only ;  in  6  no  cards 
are  used;  and  in  9  the  borrower's  card  shows 
charging  dates,  and  becomes  part  of  the  charging 
machinefy. 

Of  the  "A."  libraries:  In  6  the  borrowers 
have  cards  for  identification  merely;  in  z  a  card 
for  dates,  etc. ;  while  z6  use  no  cards.  So  in  the 
"S."  libraries:  zo  use  no  cards;  and  a,  for 
identification  only. 

[Note. —  For  the  remainder  of  this  summary 
distinctions  are  not  drawn,  as  a  rule,  between  the 
classes  of  libraries  reporting ;  since  their  practices 
upon  the  points  to  be  further  considered  either  do 
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not  vary  strikingly,   or  else  are  not  materially 
dependent  upon  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  library.] 

In  43  libraries  the  borrower's  card,  in  addition 
to  its  service  for  showing  charging  dates,  is  used 
for  "  call  lists,"  either  by  numbers  or  names  of 
books  wanted.  Usually  by  call  numbers;  and  in 
that  respect  such  practice  is  akin  to  that  most 
customary  in  Sunday-school  libraries. 

In  a  libraries  the  same  result  is  attained  by 
having  a  call  list  temporarily  attached  by  its  end 
to  one  side  of  the  card.  In  za8  libraries  the  card 
is  reserved  strictly  for  charging  dates,  and  no  one 
but  the  library  attendants  permitted  to  mark, 
stamp,  or  write  thereon.  fn  such  cases  the 
borrower  makes  his  or  her  wants  known,  either 
verbally  or  by  lists  on  a  separate  blank  or  paper. 

One  hundred  and  ten  libraries  stamp  dates  on 
cards  and  charging  blanks,  and  30  write  them. 

In  99  of  those  libraries  both  issue  and  return 
dates  (either  stamped  or  written)  are  shown  sepa- 
rately ;  in  36  the  issue  date  only  is  made  to  tell 
the  story;  in  3  the  due  date  is  given;  and  in  a 
others  the  date  of  return  is  the  only  one  entered 
upon  the  card  and  blanks. 

(These  last  comparisons  include  but  140  libra- 
ries, and  do  not  refer  to  those  libraries  where 
charges  are  made  on  ledgers, —  in  which  cases  the 
borrowers  usually  have  no  card,  or  one  for  identi- 
fication only, —  but  do  include  a  few  instances 
where,  in  lieu  of  stamping  a  borrower's  card,  an 
equivalent  date  slip  in  the  book  loaned,  receives 
an  entry  by  writing  or  stamp.) 

So  as  to  variations  in  use  of  colors :  53  libraries 
stamp  both  issue  and  return  dates  in  the  same 
color ;  while  vj  libraries  change  the  color.  Where 
a  distinction  in  color  is  made,  the  majority  use 
blue  or  purple  for  issues  (charge)  and  red  for 
return  (discharge) ;  although  with  zz  this  rule  is 
reversed. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  libraries  which  show 
both  issue  and  return  dates  have,  on  the  bor. 
rower's  card,  a  specific  column  so  headed  for  each 
entry ;  in  such  cases  there  seems  but  little  practi- 
cal use  in  changing  colors.  But  where  ihe  entries 
are  made  successively  in  the  same  column  (which 
is  done  usually  where  one  issue  date  means  that 
the  previously  charged  book  has  been  returned 
and  another  one  issued  on  the  same  date),  some 
advantage  is  found  in  using  one  color  for  such 
double-meaning  date,  and  reserving  the  other 
color  for  a  "clearance"  or  discharge  stamp,  in 
case  no  other  book  is  drawn  out  at  the  same  time. 
In  fact,  the  need  of  some  such  distinctive  "clear- 


ance" has  always  been  felt  in  connection  with 
what  may  be  called  the  "single-date"  method. 
With  many  its  use  has  been  prevented  by  such 
need,  even  were  there  no  other  drawbacks,  such 
as  occur  by  reason  of  a  division  of  the  return  and 
issue  desks,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  change  of  colors  in  the  one 
date,  as  suggested  above,  several  other  devices 
to  the  same  end  are  reported.  Among  the  libra- 
ries which  write  the  single  date,  it  is  by  9  "  crossed 
off "  as  a  clearance ;  by  some  with  ink,  by  some 
with  black  pencil,  and  by  others  with  colored 
pencil.  Also  in  one  by  stamp.  These  are  simple 
ways,  to  say  the  least. 

Of  the  libraries  which  stamp  the  single  date,  5 
"cross  off  "  with  ink  or  pencil;  a  punch  out  the 
date  as  a  clearance ;  z  stamps  the  word  "  Re- 
turned " ;  z  stamps  a  blue  star  following  the  last 
date;  z  stamps  a  red  circle  in  a  similar  manner; 
a  change  color  (as  described  before) ;  a  return  the 
card  in  a  special  envelope,  in  which  it  must  be 
presented  in  order  to  draw  books  again;  z  gives 
a  clearance  ticket ;  while  3  retain  the  card  at  the 
library  till  its  owner  wishes  to  draw  books  once 
more. 

Where  the  "double  dates  "  are  used  and  stamped 
in  same  color,  a  libraries  stamp  last  return  date 
in  a  changed  color  to  distinguish  cases  of  fines  due 
and  unpaid.  In  a  libraries  where  the  single  date 
is  used,  and  that  the  return  date  only,  the  number 
of  the  book  drawn  is  written  on  the  borrower's 
card  in  following  space,  and  serves  as  a  charge; 
the  return  date  stamped  over  it  cancels  and  serves 
as  a  discharge  or  clearance.  One  library  using 
the  single  date,  and  that  the  hook-iiue  date  (and 
also  issuing  books  for  7  days  and  14  days  respec- 
tively), stamps  the  due  date  of  one  kind  in  blue 
and  that  of  the  other  kind  in  red. 

In  the  majority  of  the  libraries  replying,  the 
stamps  used  are  common  to  all  of  the  attendants, 
identification  of  the  work  done  or  charges  made 
being  usually  secured  by  written  initial  on  the 
ticket  or  entry,  in  case  several  attendants  are 
serving,  or  else  by  their  distinctive  handwriting, 
where  only  one  or  two  do  all  the  work.  In  7 
libraries  each  attendant  has  a  special  stamp  or 
designating  character  in  the  dater,  which  locates 
the  responsibility  for  all  work  bearing  such 
stamp. 

Respecting  the  periods  for  which  books  are 
loaned  or  may  be  retained  for  home  use,  quite  a 
striking  uniformity  prevails.  In  13a  libraries  the 
loan  period  is  14  days  (or  2  weeks)  for  all  works 
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issued.  Other  libraries  make  a  distinction  between 
magazines  and  books,  or  new  books  and  older 
ones,  or  as  to  number  of  volumes  and  size  of 
work,  or  between  juvenile  and  adult  readers,  or 
city  and  country  borrowers,  and  hence  vary  their 
loan  periods  accordingly.  In  43  libraries  the 
periods  are  7  and  14  days  (i  and  2  weeks) ;  in  3, 
7,  14,  and  28  days;  in  4,  14  and  21  days;  in  3,  14 
and  28  days;  in  2,  21  days;  in  4,  optional  or 
indefinite ;  and  among  12  others  the  terms  vary, 
being  respectively  3,  7,  and  14  days;  7  and  10 
days;  7  and  21  days;  7  and  28  days;  10,  21,  and 
28  days;  14  and  30  days;  4  weeks;  30  days;  i 
month ;  i,  2,  3,  and  4  weeks ;  2,  3,  4,  and  6  weeks ; 
4  and  8  weeks. 

Nearly  all  libraries  allow  one  or  more  "re- 
newals "  or  reissues  of  the  book  to  same  person, 
varying  the  number  of  renewals  or  term  thereof 
somewhat,  according  to  the  extent  of  original 
loan  period.  Twenty  do  not  renew  new  books 
(7  day) ;  4  do  not  renew  fiction.  In  60  libraries 
the  renewal  is  once  or  optional ;  in  17,  2  renew- 
als; and  in  x,  3  renewals  are  permitted.  In 
115  other  libraries  the  renewal  is  once  only,  or 
w^ith  exceptions  on  new  books  or  fiction,  as  noted 
above;  while  10  do  not  renew  at  all.  The  re- 
newal being  usually  for  a  like  term  as  the  original 
loan,  although  in  8  libraries  the  i  renewal  granted 
is  limited  to  i  week. 

Fines.  In  connection  with  the  loan  of  books 
for  definite  periods,  the  assessment  of  a  fine  or 
penalty  for  retention  of  the  books  beyond  the 
allowed  times  is  a  very  general  custom.  When 
such  practice  originated,  or  what  were  the  motives 
that  led  to  it,  are  matters  which  do  not  now 
especially  concern  us.  Some  library  regulations 
express  the  general  view  fairly  well,  in  saying: 
'*  To  protect  the  library  against  loss,  and  to  secure 
to  all  a  just  and  equitable  share  in  its  benefits, 
any  person  detaining  a  book  longer  than  the  regu- 
lations permit,  shall  be  fined  .  .  .  for  each 
day  of  such  retention." 

As  with  the  loan  periods,  there  is  a  tolerable 
uniformity  in  the  rate  more  commonly  charged ; 
and  probably  because  of  the  same  fact  that  the 
later  organized  libraries  have  been  modeled  on 
or  followed  the  methods  of  others  earlier  estab- 
lished or  better  known.  The  exceptionally  higher 
rates  fixed  upon  in  some  cases  may  arise  from 
local  considerations  and  varying  views  regarding 
small  change,  which  latter,  we  know,  is  often 
quite  a  factor  in  establishing  the  price  of  minor 
matters. 


In  10  libraries  a  fine  of  i  cent  {>er  day  is 
assessed;  in  106  libraries,  2  cents  per  day;  in  z8, 
3  cents;  in  20,  5  cents;  and  in  2,  10  cents  per 
day.  In  i  library  the  rate  is  5  cents  each  2  days; 
in  I  other  it  is  5  cents  for  the  first  day,  and  2  cents 
per  day  thereafter.  In  some  libraries  the  rate 
varies  according  as'it  be  on  a  7-day  or  14-day  book, 
being  at  3  cents  and  2  cents  a  day  in  i  library,  and 
at  10  cents  and  5  cents  a  day  in  z  other. 

In  yet  others,  the  rate  increases  for  certain 
intervals  of  over-time ;  in  z  library  being  2  cents 
per  day  for  the  first  week,  and  4  cents  for  each 
day  thereafter;  in  3,  at  i  cent  a  day  for  the  first 
week,  and  2  cents  a  day  for  the  second  week,  etc. ; 
in  z  other,  at  i  cent  a  day  for  14  days,  and  then 
5  cents  per  day  afterwards.  (Twenty  cents  a  day 
on  certain  special  works  is  charged  by  z  library 
whose  regular  rate  is  3  cents  per  day.) 

In  still  other  libraries  a  week  is  made  the  basis 
of  computation  :  in  z,  at  3  cents ;  in  5,  at  5  cents; 
in  Z2,  at  10  cents ;  and  in  z,  at  15  cents  per  week. 
Six  cents  per  week  is  reported  by  3  libraries ;  but 
that  may  be  merely  another  form  of  stating  a  rate 
of  I  cent  a  day.  Five  cents  each  half  week  is 
reported  by  z  library,  15  cents  or  10  cents  per 
week  by  z,  and  10  cents  or  5  cents  per  week  by  z 
other,  according  as  the  book  be  a  7  day  or  1 4-day 
issue.  In  z  library  a  charge  of  10  cents  "for 
notice  "  is  stated,  but  not  any  further  levy ;  while 
in  6  libraries  no  fine  is  assessed ;  6  more  do  not 
reply  to  this  query. 

Presumably  fractions  of  a  week  count  as  a 
whole  one,  where  the  rate  is  based  on  the  week. 
If  such  is  the  case  it  would  seem  a  better  practice 
to  charge  by  the  day,  and  so  give  some  inducement 
for  earlier  return  of  the  book ;  for,  if  a  book  is  a 
day  or  two  overtime,  the  holder  might  be  tempted 
to  retain  it  during  the  entire  fine  week,  since  he 
would  gain  nothing  by  returning  it  sooner. 

In  case  of  the  return  of  all  books,  so  that  the 
fine  shall  cease  to  run  on  (but  the  accrued  amount 
not  being  immediately  paid  by  the  party),  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  to  issue  more  books 
to  the  delinquent  pending  its  payment. 

In  99  libraries  no  more  books  are  issued  to  the 
one  in  such  arrears ;  in  50  libraries  it  is  optional 
with  the  library,  or  may  be  done  on  certain  con- 
ditions ;  in  Z5  libraries  i  more  issue  is  regularly 
allowed ;  in  3  further  issue  is  made,  according  as 
the  amount  pending  is  "  not  over  10  cents,"  or 
else  "less  than  10  cents;"  in  z  other,  if  not 
exceeding  25  cents ;  and  in  24  libraries  indefinite 
further  issues  (at  the  discretion   of  th?  librarian 
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presumably)  are  usual;  zi  libraries  either  do  not 
reply  or  do  not  fine  at  all. 

Akin  to  the  subject  of  fines  for  books  kept 
overtime,  is  that  of  duplicating  or  replacing  lost 
library  cards  to  the  borrower,  together  with  the 
charge  or  penalty  for  the  same,  and  the  interval 
of  notice  required  to  elapse  before  so  doing. 

Of  155  libraries  reporting,  in  which  book-takers 
must  needs  have  a  prescribed  card  (48  others  use 
no  cards),  and  in  which  loans  will  not  be  made 
without  its  presentation,  153  make  a  practice  of 
issuing  a  "  duplicate,*'  or  replacing  card,  in  lieu  of 
the  one  missing ;  while  in  2  a  re-registration  is  re- 
quired. Considerable  variance  in  practice  exists, 
however,  as  to  requirements  of  notice  before 
duplicating,  and  as  to  penalty  or  fee  for  same. 
50  libraries  require  no  notice;  3  require  i  day;  a, 
3  days ;  23,  7  days,  or  i  week  ;  8, 10  days;  31,  14 
days,  or  2  weeks;  z6,  15  days;  z,  3  weeks;  zi, 
30  days,  or  i  month ;  and  8,  conditional  or  optional 
with  librarian. 

In  the  majority  of  the  libraries  which  prescribe 
a  notice  of  2  weeks  and  upward,  that  interval  is 
generally  fixed  upon  as  a  crude  sort  of  safeguard 
against  use  of  old  card  in  wrong  hands,  or  else  as 
against  a  second  issue  to  the  same  party  in  case  a 
book  was  already  out  on  that  card.  With  more 
effective  systems  of  account,  no  delay  need  really 
be  required,  except  as  a  matter  of  penalty;  or 
possibly  to  prevent  some  lazy  people  from  claim- 
ing a  card  as  lost,  when  actually  they  have  left  it 
at  home  and  do  not  want  to  incur  the  trouble  or 
delay  needed  in  obtaining  it. 

As  to  fee  for  duplicating  cards,  zoz  libraries 
make  no  charge ;  4  charge  i  cent ;  7,  2  cents ;  3, 
3  cents;  23,  5  cents;  zz,  10  cents;  in  3  libraries 
25  cents  is  charged,  if  card  be  issued  without  a 
notice  interval,  or  with  no  charge  upon  waiting  30 
days;  and  in  z,  upon  call  for  5  cents,  or  in  i  week 
without  charge. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  most  of  those  libraries 
which  require  no  notice  interval  also  do  not  make 
any  charge  for  duplicating  or  replacing  lost  cards. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  those  libraries  in 
which  the  library  card  is  used  for  identification 
only,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  dating  records;  but 
there  are  marked  exceptions  both  ways. 

A  notable  distinction  is  usually  apparent  in 
charging  systems  of  libraries,  dependent  upon 
whether  the  book  or  the  taJUr  is  given  precedence 
in  the  records.  Of  the  203  libraries  replying,  8z 
keep  simple  accounts  (either  by  ledger  or  slips),  in 
which  the  leading  factor  is  the  book  number ;  the 


charges  being  arranged  and  referred  to  on  that 
basis.  One  hundred  and  one  libraries  take  a 
reverse  method,  and  keep  simple  accounts  (either 
by  ledger  or  slips),  in  which  the  name  or  number 
of  the  taker  is  the  chief  basis  for  arranging  the 
entry  and  subsequent  reference  to  same.  A  more 
complete  system  is  in  vogue  with  2z  libraries,  in 
which  either  a  double  or  triple  entry  is  made  and 
both  the  number  of  the  book  and  of  its  taker  alike 
made  a  leading  factor  in  the  accounts. 

In  the  simple  accounts  in  which  the  book 
number  leads,  as  well  as  in  like  accounts  in  which 
the  borrower  takes  precedence,  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  an  essential  part  of  the  charging  records 
is  at  the  same  time  in  the  hands  of  the  taker 
while  he  has  a  book  out. 

This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  library  card 
showing  dates  (as  heretofore  considered);  or 
else  a  companion  entry  or  date  on  a  slip  attached 
to  the  book,  or  made  on  its  cover.  Sometimes 
both  of  those  features  are  used  simultaneously. 
Twenty-nine  libraries  report  use  of  a  record  slip 
attached  to  book;  and  4  enter  dates  on  book 
cover  direct ;  the  books  in  this  last  case  probably 
having  paper  jackets  or  covers. 

Of  the  libraries  which  make  a  simple  charge 
on  the  book  basis,  8  make  use  of  permanent  **  book 
slips "  or  tickets,  with  provision  for  successive 
charges  thereon;  while  67  charge  by  means  of 
temporary  slips  or  tickets  prepared  and  used  for 
the  one  occasion  only. 

Of  the  libraries  which  make  a  simple  charge  on 
the  borrower  basis,  20  make  use  of  permanent 
"  taker "  or  "  member  slips,"  or  tickets  with  pro- 
vision for  successive  entries  thereon  ;  while  49 
charge  by  means  of  temporary  slips  or  tickets 
prepared  and  used  for  the  one  occasion  only. 

Of  the  zz6  libraries  using  temporary  charging 
slips  for  account  with  book  or  taker  respectively, 
45  do  so  by  means  of  retaining  a  form  or  slip, 
(usually  in  the  nature  of  a  call  list),  filled  out  by 
the  borrower ;  so  that  he  or  she  is  thus  required 
to  cooperate  in  making  the  record.  This  results 
in  what  is  really  an  expensive  way  of  charging 
loans ;  and  has  the  added  objection  of  causing 
considerable  labor  and  loss  of  time  upon  the  part 
of  the  borrower,  while  practically  it  does  very 
little  towards  aiding  those  behind  the  counter  in 
either  speed  or  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  7Z 
libraries  which  use  temporary  charging  slips  (as 
well  as  the  28  libraries  which  employ  permanent 
ones),  have  all  their  charges  made  by  the  library 
attendants,  and  do  not  require  the  borrower  to 
contribute  in  that  respect. 
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As  regards  accounts  kept  by  means  of  a  regular 
ledger  or  record  book,  36  are  reported ;  of  which 
II  are  in  "  F.  T./*  9  in  "  L.,"  12  in  "  A.,"  and  4  in 
"  S."  libraries.  In  such  ledgers  the  accounts,  as  a 
rule,  are  with  the  borrowers  merely.  In  5  libra- 
ries, however,  the  charge  is  made  at  the  time  of 
issue  on  a  ticket  or  slip;  which  latter,  after  being 
at  due  convenience  posfed  to  the  taker's  ledger 
account,  is  left  at  liberty  to  be  arranged  in  order 
of  issue  date,  and  thus  gives  a  double-charging 
system,  to  good  advantage.  This  method  works 
very  well  indeed  with  a  limited  constituency,  such 
as  in  an  association  or  college  library. 

In  a  other  libraries  the  charges,  while  first  made 
in  consecutive  order  on  a  day-book,  are  likewise 
posted  to  a  member  ledger ;  and  in  i  library,  from 
day-book  to  both  a  book  ledger  and  a  member 
ledger. 

The  just  limits  at  command  for  a  report  of  this 
nature  have  quite  likely  been  exceeded;  and  hence 
many  interesting  special  practices  which  have 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  reporter  cannot  now  be 
spoken  of.  So,  too,  any  critical  study  or  com- 
parison of  merits  must  await  other  opportunity. 
For  the  chief  aim  of  the  queries  sent  out  and  the 
collation  of  the  answers  (so  far  as  made)  has  been 
to  ascertain  as  much  as  possible  regarding  the 
current  practice  of  the  average  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  the  loaning  of  books,  and  allied 
topics  in  library  administration.  And  in  so 
doing,  to  place  on  record  definite  data  for  future 
consideration  thereof  by  such  as  may  be  interested. 

III. 

It  may  be  said  further,  however,  that  during 
the  existence  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation much  has  appeared  in  the  Library 
journal^  and  elsewhere,  upon  this  general 
topic.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  items 
and  replies  collated  from  the  Query  circulars, 
as  stated,  the  reporter  appends  a  sort  of 
chronological  list  of  a  goodly  number  of  such 
special  articles  and  discussions  ;  adding  some 
brief  notes  of  the  salient  points  of  each  one. 

I.  Poole,  W.  F.  Register  of  books  borrowed. 
{In  "Organization  and  management  of  public 
libraries.")     U.  S.  Special.  Lib.  Report,  1876, 

PP-  499-504- 
[Temporary  slips  (a  x  2  V^  inches)  headed  with  borrower's 
registration  number,  also  shovving  number  of  book  drawn, 
date,  and  initial  of  attendant.  Slips  arranged  in  a  partitioned 
box  or  tray,  in  order  of  borrower's  number;  eau:h  day's  issues 
in  a  separate  bundle,  divided  by  movable  date  blocks.] 


2.  Perkins,    F:   B.     [Registration    and    delivery 

service.]     (In  "  How  to  make  town  libraries 
successful.")      U.    S.   Special    Lib.   Report, 
1876,  pp.  426-427. 
[Dated    page,  day-book  fashion;    ace.  no.  of  book,   and 

daily  issue  no.  given.    Date,  and  same  issue  no.  noted  on 

inside  cover  of  book  also.] 

3.  Same.    [Hoston  P.  L.  issue  system.]   (/«  "  Pub- 

lic libraries  of  ten  principal  cities. —  II.")  U.  S. 
Special  Lib.  Report,  1876,  p.  872. 

4.  Whitaker,  A.  £.     [San  Francisco  Mercantile 

L.  book  delivery.]     (///  "  Public  libraries  of 

ten  principal  cities. —  X.")    U.  S.  Special  Lib. 

Report,  1876,  pp.  998-9. 

[An  octagonal  revolving  wheel  register,  3  feet  in  diameter  by 

3  feet  6  inches  high;   containing  2,000  holes,  each  %  inch 

wide  by  3  inches  deep.   Adopted  in  1875,  i**  li<^u  of  two  books 

of  2,500  pp.  each.] 

5.  Dewey,  Melvil.    [Amherst  College  check-box 

book  accounts.]     {In  "  Catalogs  and  Catalog- 
ing.")    U.  S.  Special  Lib.  Report,  1876,  pp. 
631-2. 
[Blank  slips  5  by  5  cm.   Call  no.  of  book,  name  of  borrower, 

and  date.     Arranged  in  numerical  book>no.  order,  in  check 

boxes  of  100  compartments.] 

6.  Cadwallader,  B.     Record  blanks  [of  books 

loaned,  in  use  by  Evansville  P.  L.].    Lib,  y., 
1:254-5.     (1877.) 
[Permanent  book  check  or  slip,  illustrated.] 

7.  Yates,  James.    The  Leeds  indicator.    Lib,  j., 

1:255-6;  and  443.     (1877.) 
[English    pigeon-hole    "indicator,"  receiving    borrower's 
card ;  also  daily  check  sheets.] 

8.  [Dewey,  Melvil.  ( .' )  ]    Defacing  books.  Lib.j.^ 

1:327.     (1877.) 
[Gummed  date  slips  attached  inside  of  cover  to  caution 
against  marking,  etc.,  and  show  dates  of  circulation.] 

9.  Vinton,  F:    Registration  of  books  borrowed. 

{In  "  Hints  for  improved   library  economy, 
drawn  from  usages  at  Princeton.")     Lib.  /., 
2:56.     (1877.) 
[Borrower*s  receipt,  in  box  or  drawers,  alfabetixed  by  .name 
of  borrower.] 

10.  Cutter,  C:  A.  Time  of  loans.  Lib.  y.,  3:79. 
(n.  and  q.  20.)    (1878). 

[Boston  Athenaeum  practice;   7,   14,  and  30  days,  intro- 
duced some  years  previously.] 

11.  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Library.  [Charging  sys- 
tem of  a  novel  sort.  (By  C:  Estabrook.  (?).] 
Noted  in  Lib.  j.yy,\\^     (1878.) 

[Ledger  accounts  with  borrowers,  supplemented  by  one 
with  books.] 

12.  Jackson,  F:  Systems  of  charging  loans,  and 
an  improved  slip  case.    Lib.j.  3:230.     (1878.) 

[Sloping  check  box  for  14  days,  with  ao  subdivisions  to 
each  day.    For  slips  5  by  5  cm.] 
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13.  Dcwcy,   Mclvil.       Delinquent    notices    and 

check  boxes.     Lib.j,^  3'370-i«     (1S78.) 
[Citing  and  improving  upon  Jackson's  check  box,  adding 
colored  slips  with  projections.] 

14.  Same.  [Designating]  sex  in  registration. 
Z/^.y.,  3:311  ;  4:174.     (Notes  &q.)      (1878.) 

[Odd  and  even  numbers,  and  different  colored  ruling  on 
cards,  etc.] 

15.  Same.  Charging  systems:  [4  papers,  etc., 
(1878.)  viz.] 

1.  Principles  underlying.     Lib.  j.^  3:217-220. 

2.  Accounts  with  borrowers.     Lib.j.^y.2^2-^. 

3.  Accounts  with  books.    Lib.j.,  3:285-8. 

4.  Combined  plan  and  various  details.    Lib.j.^ 

3-3S9-365- 
[Note.]    Book  and  reader  accounts.     Lib.j.^ 

4:131. 

16.  Winsor,  Justin.  The  charging  system  at 
Harvard.    Lib.j.^  3=338.    (1878.) 

[Call  slips  for  delivery;  posted  at  leisure  to  individual 
ledger  accounts.] 

17.  Cutter,  C:  A.  Another  charging  plan  [and] 
Mr.  Cutter's  charging  system.  Lib.  j.^  4:17; 
and  445.     (1879.) 

[A  double  charging :  manilla  book  slip,  signed  by  borrower 
and  kept  in  class  order ;  white  book  slips,  kept  in  order  of 
takers.  Manilla  cards  began  Jan.,  1879;  use  of  white  cards 
added  later.] 

18.  Walker,  R.  C.  A  library  recorder.  Lib.j.^ 
4:203;  and  375.     (1879.) 

[English  "indicator,"  in  a  primitive  form.] 

19.  Cotgreave,  A.  Library  indicators  vs.  book- 
keeping.   Lib.j.^  5:51.     (1879.) 

[Extract  from  pamphlet  describing  Cotgreave's  Indicator- 
book  ;  "  indicator"  and  "  book  register"  combined.] 

20.  Schwartz,  Jacob.  A  "combined"  charging 
system.     Lib.j.^  4:275-7.     (1879.) 

[Taker's  card  kept  at  library ;  date  slip  in  book,  etc.] 

21.  Bstabrook,  C:,  Schwartz,  J.,  and  Dewey, 
M.  More  about  charging  systems.  Lib.  j.^ 
5:72-5.     (1879.) 

[Evansville  and  Newburgh,  etc.,  charging  methods.] 

22.  Foster,   W:  E.    New  charging  system  [at 

Providence  P.  L.].    Lib. J.,  5:320.     (1880.) 

[Double-charging  method;  modification  of  Cutter's,  of 
1879.] 

23.  Dcwcy,  Melvil.  Slip  indicator  [at  Boston 
P.  L.].    Lib.j.,  5:320.    (1880.) 

[Check  box  of  books  "  out,"  etc.] 

24.  Mann,  B.  Pickman.  Library  fines.  Lib.  /.,  4: 
441-2.    (1879.) 

[Plus  brief  comments  by  Cutter,  Dewey,  and  Bowker. 

25.  Masscy,  A.  P.  Colored  cards  [for  recording 
loans].      Z/^.y.,  6:34.     (Notes  &  q.)     (1881.) 


26.  Chamberlain,  ^^v.  L.  T.  [Charging  methods] 
for  Sunday-school  libraries.  Lib.  /,  6:159. 
(1881.)     (From  S.  S.  Times.) 

[Pigeon  holes  for  each  book ;  taker's  tag  to  hang  over  the 
empty  place  of  book  out.] 

27.  [Shutc's  Time-saving  record  for]  the  Sunday- 
school  library.  Lib.  j.y  6: 288.  ( 1 88 1 . )  ( From 
S.  S.  Times.) 

[Ledger  having  a  composite  number  list  printed  to  each 
account  for  check  marking.] 

28.  Schwartz,  J.,  and  Cutter,  C:  A.  Scraps  of 
script.    Lib.j.yT.d.     (1882.) 

[Respecting    merits    of   call    lists    by  numbers,  or     by 
names  of  books,  etc.] 

29.  Linderfclt,  K.  A:  Charging  systems.  [A.  L. 
A.  paper, —  ist  report  on.]  Lib.  y.,  7: 178-182. 
(1882.) 

[Milwaukee  double-charging  method  described  in  detail.] 

30.  Kite,  W:  Book  registry  [for  a  small  library]. 
Lib.  /,  8:40.     (Notes  &  q.)     ( 1883.) 

[Taker   ledger   (Borrower    vs.   book),    and   book   ledger 
(Book  vs.  borrower) ;  with  cross  entries.] 

31.  Perkins,  F:  B.    Charging-card  rack.    Lib.  j.^ 

10:63.     (Notes  &q.)     (1885.) 
[Illust.    To  insure  serving  takers  in  order  of  coming.] 

32.  Cutter,  C:  A.    Inconvenience  of  library  cards. 

(Editorial.)    Lib.  J.,  10:48.     (1883.) 
[Commenting  vs.  new  practice  at  Phil.  Mercantile  L.,  per 
extracts  from  its  annual  report  in  L.j.,  10:57.] 

33.  Stetson,  W.  K.  Charging  [by  day-books], 
Lib.j.y  11:121.     (Notes.)     (1886.) 

[Consecutive  entries  in  a  daily  register.] 

34.  Arnold,  G:  U.    Charging  by  day-book.    Lib. 
J,,  111167.    (Notes.)     (1886.) 

[Commenting   on    Stetson's   plan    of  daily  register,  and 
recommending  it  for  larger  circulation  than  first  named.] 

35.  Little,  G:  T.  A  charging  system  for  small 
libraries.  [A.  L.  A.  paper.]  Zi^.y.,  11:212-3. 
(1886.) 

[Putting  on  shelves  for  each  book  loaned  a  wooden  dummy 
showing  name  of  borrower.] 

36.  Larned,  J.  N.  Some  new  devices  and 
arrangements.    Lib.j.^  11:295.     (1886.) 

[Double-entry  card  scheme  for  charging  and  self-dating.] 

37.  Restricted  reference  books.  [Columbia  Col- 
lege Library  issue  slips  for.]  Lib.  notes^  2:216. 
(Dec,  1887.) 

[Form  illust.  and  commented  upon.] 

38.  Dated  book-marks.  (H.  C.  Bolton.)  Lib, 
notes^  2:216.    (Dec,  1887.) 

[Form  illust.  and  commented  upon.] 

39.  Peck,  A.  L.  Charging  by  means  of  baggage 
checks.    Lib.j.y  13:315.     (1888.) 

[Pins  and  checks  for  borrowers,  and  same  for  books;  cross 
exchange  of  checks  to  the  respective  pins.] 
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THE    LIBRARY   IN   ITS    RELATIONS    TO   PERSONS   ENGAGED   IN    IN' 

DUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

BY   SAMUEL  SWETT  GREEN,  LIBRARIAN  OK   THE  FREE   PUBLIC    LIBRARY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


A  T  the  meeting  of  this  association  which 
was  held  at  Lake  George,  a  report  was 
made  on  the  School  of  Library  Economy, 
which  it  was  then  proposed  to  establish,  and 
which  has  now  been  in  existence  for  three 
years,  in  which  the  writer,  addressing  the 
librarians  present  at  the  conference,  said: 
**  We  shall  most  of  us  agree,  probably,  that  the 
most  important  departments  of  college  instruc- 
tion for  us  were  (and  are)  the  courses  in  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  history." 

This  remark  seems  to  indicate  inadequacy 
of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  work  that 
a  librarian  may  do  in  aiding  persons  engaged 
in  mechanical  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 
Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  natural 
sciences  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a 
librarian  who  is  to  become  a  guide  and  teacher 
in  a  town  which  thrives  because  of  its  indus- 
tries or  in  which  a  technical  turn  is  given  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  education  imparted 
in  the  place. 

My  tastes  lead  me  to  the  study  of  history 
and  the  philosophical  explanations  of  social, 
moral,  and  religious  phenomena. 

My  duties  as  a  librarian  require  me  to  serve 
persons  interested,  largely,  in  the  principles 
and  applications  of  mechanics  and  other  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  belonging  to  the  province  of 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  other  physi- 
ical  sciences. 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  San  Francisco,  shows  that 
he  feels  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
work  of  a  librarian.  In  speaking  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  popular  library,  he  writes  :  "  Its 
first  object  is  to  supply  books  to  persons  wish- 
ing to  improve  their  knowledge  of  their  occu- 
pations, etc."  He  states,  furthermore,  that 
books  of  that  kind  "  are  constantly  and  eagerly 
used  "  in  the  Public  Library  of  San  Francisco, 
of  which  he  was  recently  the  Librarian. 

Miss  Hewins,  of  Hartford,  writes,  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  books  to  be  placed  in  small 
libraries:      "The    books    which    you     buy 


should  depend,  like  your  catalogue,  on  your 
class  of  readers.  A  library  in  a  village  where 
there  are  farms  and  gardens  should  have  the 
latest  and  best  books  upon  farming,  garden- 
ing, the  care  of  cattle  and  poultry,  and  several 
agricultural  and  horticultural  papers  and  mag- 
azines, that  may  be  allowed  to  circulate  after 
they  are  bound.  ...  A  town  with  telephones, 
electric  lights,  machine-shops,  and  manufacto- 
ries, where  many  young  men  of  intelligence 
are  electrical  engineers,  machinists,  and 
draughtsmen,  needs  all  the  newest  books  that 
it  can  afford  to  buy  on  electricity,  applied 
mechanics,  and  mechanical  drawing.  We  find 
in  Hartford  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
books  of  these  classes." 

Samuel  Smiles,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  Lives 
of  the  Engineers,"  undertakes  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  principal  men  who  were 
influential  in  enlarging  the  internal  resources 
of  England.  In  speaking  of  the  subjects  of 
his  biographies,  he  writes  :  "  In  one  case  the 
object  of  interest  is  a  captain,  like  Perry ;  a 
wheelwright,  like  Brindley;  an  attorney's 
clerk,  like  Telford;  or  an  engine  brakeman, 
like  Stephenson." 

After  reading  such  a  passage  as  this,  a 
superficial  man  will  not  improbably  draw  the 
hasty  inference  that  the  self-reliance  and  men- 
tal vigor  which  are  needed  in  solving  the  great 
problems  that  present  themselves  to  practical 
men  are  either  inborn  or  the  result  of  the  disci- 
pline alone  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  by  thought- 
ful men  that  Brindley  and  Stephenson,  how- 
ever admirable  was  the  work  which  they  did, 
would  have  worked  easier  and  accomplished 
more  if  they  had  had  a  good  preparatory  edu- 
cation and  access  to  books  in  which  the  expe- 
riences and  achievements  of  other  practical 
men  are  recorded. 

The  natural  intellectual  vigor  of  the  self- 
taught  man  is  reinforced  and  becomes  more 
wisely  and  prolifically  productive  when  his 
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own  experience  has  been  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened by  feeding  upon  the  experiences  of 
other  men  ^s  they  are  found  set  forth  in  books. 
He  gains  by  learning  of  the  experiments  which 
have  led  to  their  successes,  and  equally  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  mistakes  which 
have  resulted  in  failure. 

Self-made  men  are  generally  conscious  of 
their  deficiencies  and  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  have  labored,  and  anxious  to 
have  their  children  well  educated  and  given 
access  to  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  which 
havet  crystallized  in  the  form  of  literature. 
*'  Certainly,"  writes  Mr.  Andrew  McFarland 
Davis,  "  so  far  as  Stephenson  was  concerned, 
we  know  that  he  was  painfully  conscious  of 
the  impediment  which  the  lack  of  education 
proved  to  his  progress  in  life,  and  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  he  sought  to  overcome 
the  same  in  the  career  of  his  son  Robert,  by 
furnishing  him  with  an  education  at  the 
Edinburgh  University. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  latter  in 
after  life,  in  the  construction  of  the  Brittania 
Tubular  Bridge,  were  so  thoroughly  scientific, 
they  were  so  distinctly  in  accord  with  what 
we  expect  from  an  educated  mind,  there 
was  so  little  left  to  chance,  and  so  much  of 
the  debatable  ground  was  explored  in 
advance,  that  they  furnish  an  admirable  illus- 
tration of  the  ways  of  modern  science,  and 
refute  the  idea  that  culture  crushes  ingenuity 
and  perseverance. 

The  problem  laid  before  Robert  Stephen- 
son was  this :  The  Island  of  Anglesey  is 
separated  from  Wales  by  a  navigable  strait, 
through  which  each  day  tides  violently  race, 
rising  and  falling  to  the  height  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet.  A  railway  bridge  was  to 
be  constructed  here,  high  enough  above  the 
water  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  beneath,  and 
which  should  not  interfere  with  navigation 
while  being  erected.  The  proposition  to  use 
a  suspension  bridge  was  not  approved.  A 
cast-iron  arch  had  been  suggested ;  but,  if  there 
had  been  no  other  objection,  the  interference 
of  the  centering  with  the  navigation  of  the 
straits  was  necessarily  fatal  to  its  adoption. 
The  novel  idea  of  an  iron  tube  was  suggested, 
and  a  series  of  experiments  were  begun  to 


determine  the  breaking  weight  of  such  a  struct- 
ure, the  proper  distribution  of  materials  to 
resist  the  strains  of  compression  on  top,  and 
the  tensile  strains  on  the  bottom,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  section  —  whether  circular, 
elliptical,  or  rectangular.  Tubes  of  various 
shapes  were  subjected  to  breaking  strains, 
and  the  results  of  the  experiments  were 
accepted,  even  where  they  dispelled  the  theo- 
ries of  the  experimenters. 

Finally  a  miniature  tube  was  constructed, 
similar  in  proportion,  section,  and  distribution 
of  material  to  the  one  which  the  results  of  the 
experiments  had  led  them  to  adopt.  When  it 
was  seen  that  this  fully  withstood  the  tests  to 
which  it  was  submitted,  it  was  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  work.  A  suitable  spot  was 
selected  on  the  Caernarvon  shore,  where  the 
tubes  which  were  to  span  the  water  were  con- 
structed. When  completed  they  were  floated 
on  pontoons  to  the  recesses  in  the  piers  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  were  raised  by  hydraulic, 
power  to  the  proper  height.  Masonry  was 
carried  up  beneath  them  as  they  were  raised, 
and  the  task  was  accomplished  of  making  a 
railway  bridge  under  the  peculiar  restraints 
imposed. 

At  every  step  during  all  these  proceedings, 
records  were  kept  of  each  experiment,  and  of 
the  effect  of  the  wind  and  weather  upon  the 
structure  —  thus  adding  a  vast  amount  of  val- 
uable information  to  the  scientific  records  of 
the  age. 

All  this  is  essentially  different  from  the 
expensive  experiments  in  practice  of  Edwards, 
the  stone  mason,  known  as  the  bridge  builder, 
who,  in  working  out  the  problem  of  spanning 
the  river  Taff,  in  Wales,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  saw  two  of  his  bridges  totally 
destroyed,  before  he  conquered  all  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  way  and  succeeded  in  building  the 
bridge  which  still  stands  as  a  monument  to 
his  genius  and  perseverance.  It  is  radically 
different  from  the  sublime  faith  in  himself, 
with  which  Brindley  met  the  sneers  of  those 
who  scoffed  at  his  projects  ;  but  not  every 
man  who  believes  in  himself  can  hope  for  the 
success  of  a  Brindley,  nor  would  his  success, 
or  that  of  Edwards,  have  been  less  real  if  it 
had   been  less   experimental  —  if,  instead  of 
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being  based  upon  practice,  it  had  been  founded 
on  instruction." 

Why  introduce  here  a  defence  of  the  value 
of  training  in  schools,  and  of  book  learning  to 
men  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  librarians  need  to  study  the  lesson 
which  is  taught  in  the  narrative  which  has  just 
been  given  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  likely.  Still,  I 
have  known  librarians,  who,  having  engaged 
in  the  occupation  to  which  they  belonged 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
had  no  living  faith  in  the  value  of  learning  to 
be  had  from  books  in  the  conduct  of  practical 
affairs. 

At  any  rate  librarians  are  frequently  brought 
into  contact  with  successful  men  of  affairs 
whom  it  is  advantageous  to  convince  that 
book  knowledge  is  of  e very-day  service  in 
common  pursuits;  and  success  in  making 
friends  for  a  library,  and  in  causing  it  to  do  a 
good  work  in  the  community,  often  depends 
largely  upon  the  power  to  show  that  practical 
benefits  attend  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  size  of  the  annual  municipal  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  an  institution  is  sometimes 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  its  officers  to 
demonstrate  that  the  privilege  of  a  free  use 
of  a  large  collection  of  books  treating  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  subjects  adds  to  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  a  town  or  city. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Cincinnati,  in  an  annual  report  which  was 
made  by  him  a  few  years  ago,  wrote  as 
follows :  — 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  measure  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  usefulness  of  an  institution 
whose  benefits  silently  permeate  the  whole 
community,  but  occasionally  an  illustration 
presents  itself.  I  am  authorized  by  Judge  M. 
W.  Oliver  and  E.  W.  Kittridge,  Esq.,  to  state 
that  the  information  derived  from  three  vol- 
umes in  the  library',  which  could  not  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere  at  the  time,  saved  the 
people  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  contract  with  the 
Gas  Company,  at  least  $33,500  annually  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

How  much  more  of  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  gas  was  due  to  these  books,  cannot  be 
certainly  known. 

There   can   be  no  doubt  that  7  cents  per 


1,000  feet   reduction   was   due  to  the    assis- 
tance rendered  by  these  books. 

This  one  item  is  alone  more  than  one-half 
the  annual  cost  of  the  library,  and  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education  from  the  general  educational  fund 
for  library  purposes." 

The  firm  of  Norcross  Brothers  stands  high 
on  the  list  of  contractors  and  builders. 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  belonging  to  Harvard  College,  many 
costly  edifices  in  New  York  City  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States,  have  been  erected  by 
it.  It  has  put  up  two  large  buildings  in  St. 
Louis.  The  late  distinguished  architect, 
Henry  H.  Richardson,  always  preferred  to 
have  his  plans  carried  out  by  this  firm. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Norcross,  the  leading  spirit  in 
this  concern,  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  he 
had  for  a  long  time  been  a  constant  reader  of 
books  and  papers  which  treat  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  He  added  that  if  he  had  had 
any  success  in  his  chosen  avocation,  and  that 
success  had  certainly  been  very  great,  it  was 
owing  to  the  practice  of  keeping  himself 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  occupa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Norcross's  home  is  in  Worcester.  He 
wrote  in  1880  in  regard  to  the  Public  Library 
there:  "The  reading  and  library  facilities 
which  it  gives  are  of  great  value,  and  have  in 
my  own  case  been  of  great  assistance  in  my 
business.  As  a  matter  touching  the  value  of 
a  good  library  and  its  being  appreciated,  1  will 
say  that  when  we  have  taken  men  from  Wor- 
cester and  Boston  to  work  in  other  places 
there  has  been  a  general  complaint  of  the 
want  of  good  reading  and  library  facilities." 

A  large  manufacturer  in  the  same  city  wrote 
at  the  same  time  respecting  his  workmen: 
**  Our  superintendent  ipforms  me  that  hun- 
dreds of  our  employes  make  very  free  use  of 
the  library,  gaining  therefrom  much  of  good 
to  themselves,  and,  in  some  special  cases, 
obtaining  from  it  information  of  great  value  to 
us  in  our  business." 

Mr.  Morgan,  lately  the  active  manager  of 
the  great  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing 
Company,  said  of  the  library:    "It  has  been 
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of  great  benefit  to  young  men  of  my  acquaint- 
ance (and  under  my  direction) ;  to  me  in  my 
work  it  has  been  of  much  advantage." 

A  manufacturer  of  chemicals,  who  had  often 
used  the  library,  wrote  in  1880:  "In  the 
Green  Library  I  have  seen  mechanics  and 
artisans  perusing,  not  current  literature  or  pic- 
torials, but  scientific  journals.  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  busily  at  work  with  books  of  ref- 
erence and  other  works,  to  help  them  in  their 
compositions  and  other  duties.  I  have  seen 
manufacturers  searching  after  works  on  in- 
dustrial arts,  to  help  them  in  something  per- 
taining to  their  business.  I  have  seen  young 
men  of  the  poorer  classes  reading  magazines 
and  current  literature  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  buy.  I  have  been  surprised  to  find 
that  certain  works  which  I  have  called  for 
were  *  out,*  as  I  had  supposed  they  would  not 
be  much  read,  and  also  surprised  to  find  them 
well  thumbed,  when  I  did  get  hold  of  them." 

A  chair  manufacturer,  who  did  a  large  busi- 
ness, said :  "  It  has  been  a  great  convenience 
to  me  that  I  could  step  into  the  Green  Library 
and  have  the  various  patent  office  reports  and 
books  on  French  designing  put  quickly  before 


me." 

If  all  the  owners,  officers,  foremen,  and  jour- 
neymen of  a  great  machine  shop  or  large  man- 
ufacturing establishment  were  to  make  a  con- 
stant use  of  books  and  papers  which  give  the 
latest  information  in  the  departments  of  natu- 
ral science  and  the  useful  arts,  it  is  evident 
that  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  would 
be  done  with  greatly  increased  intelligence, 
and  that  knowledge  would  be  gained  which 
would  lead  to  advantageous  changes  in  pro- 
cesses and  to  the  introduction  of  improved 
tools  and  machinery,  as  well  as  to  the  manu- 
facture of  new  articles  of  commerce. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  persons 
connected  with  industrial  occupations  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  using  li- 
braries freely,  although  the  object  be  that  of 
gaining  knowledge  that  would  be  useful  to 
them  in  their  daily  pursuits.  Still,  many  will 
do  so,  and  gratefully  make  a  constant  use  of 
libraries. 

When  well-supplied  repositories   of  books 


and  papers  relating  to  the  arts  of  life  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  such  persons  use 
them  as  have  the  capacity  and  inclination  to 
do  so,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
number  of  those  who  are  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  is  very 
considerable. 

Sow  knowledge  broadcast  through  libraries, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  public  schools,  a  rich 
harvest  will  follow. 

The  Free  Public  Library  in  Worcester  has 
had  a  somewhat  fruitful  experience  in  the 
province  of  aiding  workmen  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  or  interested 
in  such  matters. 

I  do  not  see  how  I  can  better  show  what 
kind  of  work  in  this  direction  is  practicable, 
and  point  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  done, 
than  by  describing  at  some  length  the  opera- 
tion of  plans  in  use  in  that  institution.  With- 
out apology,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed  to  in- 
stance numerous  cases  in  which  aid  has  been 
given  there,  and  to  show  how  it  has  been  af- 
forded. 

Here  follow  questions  and  answers  as 
asked  and  given  in  that  library.  I  bespeak 
your  patience  during  a  somewhat  tedious 
enumeration. 

"  What  are  the  methods  of  testing  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  in  the  consumption 
of  different  kinds  of  fuel  ? "  The  Librarian 
consults  the  catalogue,  and  goes  to  the  shelves 
which  contain  books  that  are  likely  to  give  the 
information  desired,  and,  after  a  search  of  a 
few  minutes,  hands  the  inquirer  a  volume  of 
"  Percy's  Metallurgy." 

The  amount  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  to 
the  passage  of  projectiles  is  shown  by  refer- 
ence to  "  Benton's  Ordnance  and  Gunnery." 

For  the  processes  in  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  floor  or  oil  cloth,  reference  is  made  to 
"Tomlinson's  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts," 
and  to  "  Ure's  Dictionary,"  in  which  places 
the  knowledge  sought  for  is  found. 

Late  reports  are  furnished  to  show  what 
results  have  been  reached  after  the  experi- 
ments made  respecting  the  utilization  of 
sewage  at  Croydon,  Leamington,  etc.,  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  City  Solicitor  desires  to  see  volumes 
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issued  by  the  British  Government  which  con- 
tain the  evidence  taken  by  a  commission 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  same  subject. 
The  City  Engineer  wishes  to  consult,  at 
another  time,  the  reports  of  the  doings  of 
commissioners  appointed  in  Great  Britain  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  Pollution  of 
Streams.  An  order  is  sent  to  our  London 
agents  for  sets  of  both  the  series  of  public 
documents. 

Books  on  sanitary  engineering  and  copies 
of  regulations  in  use  in  other  cities  respecting 
kinds  of  plumbing  which  may  be  allowed  are 
supplied  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  Board  of 
Health. 

An  inquirer  wishes  for  a  late  word  concern- 
ing a  gelatine  process,  known  as  the  dry-plate 
process,  in  use  among  photographers.  A 
recent  work  on  practical  photography  is 
handed  to  the  applicant  for  information  and, 
by  means  of  indexes,  articles  are  found,  for 
him,  treating  of  the  subject,  in  the  Scienx 
tific  American^  and  the  Supplement  to  that 
paper. 

Amateur  photographers  call  for  books  to 
give  them  aid,  and  men  whose  business  it  is 
to  take  sun  pictures  examine  regularly  the 
numbers  of  current  periodicals  containing 
technical  information,  and  ask  for  new  books 
which  will  explain  to  them  improved  methods 
that  are  coming  into  vogue  for  doing  work  in 
which  they  are  interested. 

"  What  coloring  matters  will  dissolve  in 
benzine  and  naphtha  without  a  precipitate?  " 
asks  an  artisan.  Books  of  receipts  are  given 
to  him  which  contain  the  answer  to  his 
question. 

"  Wood  &  Bache's  Dispensatory  "  is  handed 
to  an  inquirer  to  show  him  how  essence  of 
lemon,  extract  of  ginger,  essence  of  pepper- 
mint and  paregoric  are  made. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an 
unfailing  interest  in  the  community  to  learn 
regarding  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  respect  to  electric  lighting  and  telephonic 
communication,  and  students  have  been  re- 
ferred frequently  to  recently  published  books 
and  to  periodicals  of  general  scientific  value, 
or  such  as  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
instruments   and   the  exposition  of  processes 


used  in  the  applications  of  the  force  of  elec- 
tricity to  practical  affairs. 

"  How  is  vinegar  adulterated  ? " 

"  How  are  fireworks  manufactured  .'*  " 

*•  Please  give  me  an  analytical  chemistry.*' 
"  I  should  like  a  good  account  of  earth  oils." 

A  recent  description  of  the  dynamometer 
is  desired.  "  Knight's  Mechanical  Diction- 
ary" gives  it. 

An  apparatus  for  drying  crystals  is  wanted, 
and  a  number  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
Scientific  American  gives  an  account  of  one. 

An  analysis  of  certain  materials  used  in 
dyeing  is  called  for.  Some  information  on  the 
subject  is  given,  and  it  is  found  that  the  ques- 
tion would  probably  be  perfectly  answered  by 
statements  in  a  book  not  in  the  library.  The 
inquirer  can  wait  for  the  book  to  be  imported, 
and  the  librarian  sends  to  London  for  it.  Had 
the  applicant  been  desirous  of  having  an 
answer  to  his  question  at  once,  the  librarian 
would  have  tried  to  borrow  the  book  desired 
from  some  other  library. 

A  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  asked  for. 

Recent  works  on  electro-plating  are  wanted. 

"  Please  give  me  a  book  to  describe  the  art 
of  tea-blending,  and  the  chemistry  of  tea  and 
coffee." 

"  What  is  telpherage  ?  " 

"  Can  you  help  me  to  find  a  work  that  will 
explain  to  me  the  processes  by  which  explo- 
sives, such  as  gun-powder,  gun-cotton,  etc., 
are  prepared  ?  " 

A  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  is 
desired  by  a  man  who  is  employed  in  the 
office  of  a  large  iron- working  establishment. 

An  account  of  aniline  dyes  is   sought  for. 

The  value  of  different  kinds  of  oil  as  lubri- 
cants is  to  be  estimated. 

"  What  is  the  latest  word  of  science  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  sys- 
tem.^" The  inquirer,  being  a  man  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  using  books,  is  referred  to  **  Poole's 
Index,"  the  "  Index  Medicus,"  and  other  in- 
dexes, and  has  placed  before  him  the  standard 
works  on  the  subject,  and  is  left  to  make  his 
own  investigations. 

The  proprietors  of  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment,  wishing  to  advertise  by  issuing 
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a  little  volume  that  would  be  prized  by  persons 
whom  they  desired  for  customers,  and,  sus- 
pecting, too,  that  many  facts  might  be  un- 
earthed which  they  would  themselves  find  it 
useful  to  know,  employed  a  literary  worker 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  vol- 
umes in  sets  of  periodicals  and  of  treatises 
that  would  probably  contain  information  that 
they  would  wish  to  render  accessible  to  them- 
selves and  others. 

The  gentleman  engaged  spent  months  in 
doing  this  work,  and  the  notes  which  he 
made  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany. The  same  investigator  keeps  on  the 
lookout  to  see  whether  new  matter  of  value 
to  his  employers  may  not  be  found  in  current 
numbers  of  scientific  periodicals  and  in  tech- 
nical works  newly  published. 

Books  which  teach  the  elements  of  mechan- 
ical drawing  and  worjcs  on  the  same  subject 
for  advanced  students  are  constantly  in 
demand. 

**  What  kind  of  acid  should  I  use  in  etching 
on  glass  and  on  stone  ? "  A  treatise  and  a 
book  of  receipts  is  given  to  the  inquirer. 

A  young  man  is  supplied  with  a  volume 
which  gives  explanations  respecting  modeling 
in  clay. 

Inquiry  is  made  in  regard  to  the  situation 
and  characteristics  of  the  principal  schools  in 
Europe  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  archi- 
tecture. 

"  How  shall  I  draw  a  Moorish  arch  ? "  asks 
a  young  designer  who  has  been  instructed  to 
introduce  one  into  plans  for  a  fireplace. 

"  Please  show  me  representations  of  the 
leaf  of  the  black-walnut  tree  to  use  in  carving 
furniture." 

Another  wood-carver  has  books  given  to 
him  to  show  styles  of  ornamentation  that  were 
in  use  in  the  period  of  the  renaissance.  Sev- 
eral volumes  are  placed  before  him,  and  he 
takes  their  titles,  in  order  that  he  may  call  for 
them  from  time  to  time.  The  same  inquirer 
often  asks  for  illustrations  of  the  carving  in 
vogue  in  other  epochs  and  in  different  coun- 
tries. 

Another  man  whose  business  it  is  to  make 
nice  furniture  asks  frequently  for  designs  of 
chairs,    tables,  cabinets,  and  altars.      Such 


works  as  the  Journal  de  menuiserie  and  the 
productions  of  Ungewitter  and  Talbert  are 
much  used  by  him. 

A  young  man  finds  that  he  has  the  knack  of 
modeling  faces  and  images.  He  comes  to 
you  constantly  during  several  years  to  exam- 
ine engravings  and  representations  of  different 
objects  of  art  or  in  nature,  and  you  find  him 
gradually  acquiring  a  considerable  local  rep- 
utation as  a  sculptor. 

A  scene-painter  comes  to  you  to  look  at 
specimens  of  exterior  and  interior  architecture 
in  the  middle  ages,  with  the  object  of  getting 
suggestions  to  use  in  preparing  scenery  for 
the  stage. 

"  How  can  I  make  plaster  casts  ?  " 

"  Show  me,  if  you  please,  specimens  of  or- 
namental work  in  metals." 

Plans,  elevations,  and  specifications  of 
houses  are  in  constant  demand.  Designs  for 
low-priced  houses  are  particularly  desired. 

Sometimes  young  men  are  at  work  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  library  building,  copying 
from  works  that  contain  detailed  drawings  of 
machinery,  such  as  the  volumes  of  Engineer- 
ingox2C£i  elaborate  publication  filled  with  illus- 
trations of  Corliss  engines. 

They  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  building 
because  they  need  the  use  of  books  which, 
owing  to  legal  restrictions,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  premises. 

Works  on  household  art  and  interior  deco- 
ration are  continually  in  use. 

A  householder  who  is  fitting  up  a  room,  or 
a  gentleman  who  is  building  a  new  house, 
brings  a  painter  with  him  to  the  library,  and 
together  they  decide  upon  the  style  of  orna- 
mentation to  be  employed,  or  the  painter 
comes  by  himself  to  obtain  useful  suggestions. 
French  and  German  publications  are  much 
used  in  aiding  persons  seeking  information  of 
this  kind. 

Students  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  call 
frequently  for  books 'of  alphabets  and  borders 
and  corners  to  use  in  finishing  drawings. 

A  marble  and  stone  worker  asks  for  repre- 
sentations of  monuments  and  memorial  tab- 
lets, and  is  shown  French  and  German  folios 
which  have  been  published  for  the  use  of 
workmen  in  those  materials. 
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"  What  is  the  cost  of  production  by  horse- 
power, as  compared  with  that  of  steam-power  ? " 
inquires  an  investigator.  "  Rigg's  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Steam-Engine  "  contains  the 
answer   to   his  question. 

Valuable  aid  is  given,  partially  in  the  form 
of  tabulated  statements,  regarding  compressed 
air. 

**  In  what  articles  of  food  is  there  the  great- 
est percentage  of  nutriment  ? " 

Inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  place  in  which 
a  specified  decision  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  recently  rendered, 
'maybe  found.  Late  numbers  of  the  Official 
Gazette  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  inquirer. 

Information  is  wanted  regarding  the  preph 
arations  of  caoutchouc,  in  use  in  dentistry.  A 
man  wishing  to  know  how  India  rubber  is  dyed 
pink,  has  a  volume  of  the  work  known  as 
"  British  Industries  "  given  to  him. 

"  Please  give  me  the  best  book  you  have 
treating  of  the  subject  of  trout  culture." 

The  prices  of  certain  French,  German,  and 
Italian  mathematical  works  are  sought  for. 

A  history  of  steam  navigation  is  desired. 
Preble's  is  furnished  to  the  inquirer. 

Statistics  and  methods  regarding  the  culti- 
vation of  oysters  are  asked  for,  and  found  in 
one  of  the  treatises  contained  in  the  volumes 
in  which  the  observations  and  investigations 
of  specialists  employed  by  the  United  States 
in  taking  the  last  census  are  recorded. 

A  man  who  is  going  West  calls  for  a  book 
that  describes  sheep-farming  and  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep. 

The  process  of  making  ensilage  is  asked 
for. 

A  hand-book  is  desired  by  a  tuner  of 
pianos.  An  organ  builder  wishes  to  see  a 
recently  published  elaborate  work  on  organ 
cases. 

"What  legislation  has  there  been  in  the 
United  States  and  the  different  States  regard- 
ing fences  ? "  The  question  is  easily  an- 
swered by  reference  to  codified  statutes  and 
annual  supplementary  volumes. 

"Please  show  me   the  last   tariff  bill  that 
has  been  enacted,  with  whatever  amendments' 
have  been  made  to  it." 


The  reports  of  the  Patent  Office  Commis- 
sioner, which  contain  specifications  and  draw- 
ings of  patents,  are  used  every  day. 

"  What  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  the  use  of 
steam  carriages  on  common  roads?"  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  readily  given,  as 
was  that  regarding  legislation  respecting 
fences,  by  reference  to  the  "Revised  and 
Public  Statutes  "  and  volumes  published  in 
continuation  of  them. 

Artisans  call  for  assistance.  A  workman 
wishes  to  begin  a  course  of  elementary  read- 
ing that  will  enable  him  to  understand  the 
principles  of  mechanics  and  some  of  its  apph*- 
cations.  He  is  supplied  in  the  first  place 
with  Goodeve's  little  book. 

Others  who  desire  to  study  the  growth  of 
the  steam  engine,  and  to  become  acquainted 
with  mechanical  developments  as  shown  in 
the  biographies  of  the  great  industrial  bene- 
factors of  this  century,  are  referred  to  the 
works  of  Thurston  and  Smiles. 

A  book  describing  high-pressure  engines  is 
desired  by  a  man  who  has  charge  of  an  engine 
of  that  kind  in  a  saw  mill. 

Another  man  who  has  recently  been  placed 
in  charge  of  a  compound  engine  asks  for  a 
volume  to  explain  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  that  kind  of  machinery.  No  book  is 
at  hand  that  will  serve  his  purpose,  and,  as  he 
is  not  impatient  for  the  information  he  de- 
sires, a  book  is  hunted  up,  by  means  of  cata- 
logues of  publishers,  that  will  be  of  assistance 
to  him,  and  an  order  for  its  purchase  is  sent 
at  once  to  London.  Had  the  inquirer  been 
in  a  hurry,  the  work  would  have  been  sought 
for  in  this  country,  although  it  could  only  be 
had  here  at  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which 
it  could  be  bought  in  England. 

Works  on  plumbing  are  used  both  by  work- 
men and  by  householders. 

A  carpenter  is  supplied  with  a  work  to 
show  what  are  the  principles  and  processes 
of  carpentry. 

A  young  man  finds  difficulty  in  picking  out 
books  on  mechanical  subjects  that  interest 
him.  The  librarian  finds  out  his  tastes  and 
wishes  in  a  short  conversation,  and  promises 
to   have  a  dozen   volumes  ready  for  him   to 
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select  from  the  next  evening  that  he  can  come 
to  the  library. 

An  illustration  and  account  of  a  certain  kind 
of  truss-roof,  of  which  an  imperfect  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  in  the  specifications  fur- 
nished to  a  carpenter,  are  provided. 

"  Riddeirs  Mechanics'  Geometry  "  is  used 
to  answer  a  question  regarding  the  framing  of 
a  building. 

Two  jewellers  had  made  a  fan-blower 
which  would  not  work.  They  were  shown 
descriptions  of  fan-blowers  of  different  kinds, 
which  enabled  them  to  detect  the  defect  in 
the  one  they  had  constructed. 

A  tinworker  desires  a  book  concerning  his 
trade. 

A  painter  wishes  books  that  he  can  take 
to  his  shop  or  home,  descriptive  and  illustra- 
tive of  ornamental  designs,  and  the  processes 
that  are  useful  in  helping  to  reproduce 
them. 

Materials  are  wanted  by  a  teacher  and  fur- 
nished to  him,  for  preparing  a  hand-book  to 
be  used  by  beginners  in  a  shop  attached  to  a 
school  in  which  mechanics  are  taught  practi- 
cally as  well  as  in  theory. 

Cuts  representing  derricks  of  different 
fashions,  with  accounts  of  the  plans  on  which 
they  are  constructed,  are  desired  and  shown 
to  the  inquirer  in  "  Knight's  New  Mechanical 
Dictionary,"  and  in  the  articles  referred  to  in 
that  work  in  the  dictionaries  of  Appleton, 
Tomlinson  and  Spon. 

An  article  or  book  on  drop-hammers  and 
drop-forging  is  called  for. 

**  How  can  I  make  a  telephone  ? " 

"  Willis's  Teeth  of  Gear-wheels  "  gives  an 
answer  to  some  question. 

A  monograph  on  the  steel  square  is  hunted 
up.  Something  is  wanted  concerning  the 
process  of  riveting  steam  boilers. 

"  Please  give  me  a  book  to  explain  the  pro- 
cess of  spinning  brass."  Reference  is  made 
to  "Holtzapfel  on  Turning "  and  to  "Knight's 
Dictionary." 

A  list  is  desired  of  different  articles  that  are 
made  of  paper. 

A  young  man  from  the  Union  Water  Meter 
Company  asks  what  late  information  can  be 
given  him  regarding  regulating  valves. 


An  iron-worker  asks  for  a  work  that  will 
explain  how  to  construct  a  steam  engine. 

"  What  is  the  comparative  speed  of  differ- 
ently-shaped vessels?" 

"  Give  me  a  book  on  flumes  as  connected 
with  water  wheels." 

A  volume  is  required  which  will  explain 
how  tools  are  best  sharpened  and  polished. 

A  treatise  on  shafting  is  desired.  **  Ran- 
kine's  Mill  Working  Machinery  "  serves  the 
needs  of  the  applicant. 

Rope-making  is  to  be  described. 

Such  a  book  as  Riddell's  "  The  Practical 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,"  illustrated  by  card- 
board models,  is  in  constant  use. 

A  book  descriptive  of  the  process  of  plan- 
ing iron  is  called  for.  The  one  recommended 
is  out,  but  the  applicant  is  informed  that  it 
will  be  retained  for  him  when  it  is  brought 
in.     « 

The  librarian  of  the  public  library  of  a 
neighboring  city  sends  for  information  de- 
sired by  a  stone-cutter  in  that  city  concerning 
the  appearance  of  the  crosses  at  lona.  Pic- 
tures of  the  crosses  are  sent  to  him. 

An  iron-worker  wishes  an  account  of  roll- 
ing machinery. 

Diatomaceous  earth  is  used  for  purposes  of 
polishing.  "  How  is  it  prepared  for  use  ?  " 
A  treatise  on  Diatomacea;  and  hand-books 
for  jewellers  are  furnished  to  the  inquirer. 
They  do  not  give  the  desired  information, 
however.  The  address  is  then  given  to  him 
of  a  gentleman  who  can  probably  tell  him 
what  he  wishes  to  know,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  willing  to  do  so.  The  inquirer  returns  a 
day  or  two  after  to  say  that  he  has  found  out, 
from  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  sent,  that 
the  earth  has  to  be  burnt.  Thus  nothing  but 
silica  is  left.  He  had  wished  to  know  the 
analysis  of  the  polishing  powder,  but  found 
out  that  it  was  useless  to  analyze  it,  as  it  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  silica. 

"  What  weights  will  threads  of  silk  of  spec- 
ified diameters  sustain  ?  " 

An  engine-maker  calls  at  the  library  to  see 
a  back  number  of  Engineering  in  which  there 
i3  a  picture  of  a  certain  kind  of  engine.  He 
finds  that  the  cut  is  a  representation  of  the 
engine  which  he  had  patented,  and  that  par- 
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ties  who  had  no  right  to  do  so  were  making 
it  for  sale. 

The  subject  of  gas  engines  is  to  be  looked 
up.  References  which  we  had  previously  in- 
dexed are  given  to  the  inquirer,  and  an  attend- 
ant places  in  his  hand  volumes  of  the  Scien- 
tific American  and  Supplement,  Iron^  the  Iron 
Age^  Van  Nostran(Vs  Eclectic  Engineering 
Magazine^  Engineer^  and  Engineering. 

An  inquirer  is  furnislied  with  descriptions 
of  machinery  and  apparatus  in  use  in  raising 
vessels,  etc. 

Books  are  desired  to  tell  how  to  gild, 
bronze,  and  repair  picture-frames,  and  to 
show  how  to  use  silver  instead  of  mercury  in 
making  looking-glasses. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  iron  labora- 
tories in  the  United  States  ?  "  asks  a  member 
of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Polytechnic 
Institute.  A  list  is  given  him,  and  for  changes 
that  have  occurred  since  its  publication  he 
is  referred  to  Mr.  Swank,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  Philadel- 
phia. 

A  work  is  called  for  to  explain  the  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

"What  is  the  power  of  resistance  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  steel  ? "  Jeans*s  work  on  the 
manufacture  of  steel  supplies  the  answer  to 
the  latter  question. 

A  catechism  of  the  locomotive  engine  is 
wanted. 

"  Please  give  me  a  book  that  will  describe 
the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cane  and  beet  sugars." 

Representations  of  door  and  window  mould- 
ings and  of  doors  are  desired.  Volumes  of 
the  Journal  de  Menuiserie  afford  the  informa- 
tion sought  for. 

Numberless  other  examples  might  be  given 
to  show  the  kind  of  aid  that  a  librarian  fur- 
nished with  a  good  collection  of  suitable 
books  may  afford  to  persons  engaged  in 
mechanical  and  other  industrial  pursuits,  but 
enough  have  been  presented. 

When  an  applicant  is  timid  about  writing 
or  applying  to  the  person  to  whom  you  refer 
him  for  information,  you  write  yourself  to  pro- 
cure it  for  him. 

In  doing  the  work  which  they  have  illus-. 


trated,  it  is  evident  that  the  librarian  needs  to 
have  considerable  knowledge. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  he  should  be  a  spec- 
ialist in  some  department  of  natural  science, 
although  he  would  be  the  better  prepared  to 
perform  his  duties  if  he  were  the  possessor  of 
minute  information  concerning  some  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  profound  investigation. 
It  is  not  necessary,  even,  that  he  should  have 
an  aptitude  for  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  or  handiness  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  a  librarian 
should  have  received  elementary  instruction 
in  such  departments  of  knowledge  as  physics, 
chemistry,  etc. 

The  amount  of  such  instruction  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  average  courses  of  colleges  is 
sufficient  if  supplemented  by  the  occasional 
reading  of  little  books,  written  by  men  of 
science,  which  contain  late  results  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment. 

In  doing  work  of  the  kind  now  under  con- 
sideration, books  must  be  selected  for  the 
library  with  the  aim  of  rendering  the  contem- 
plated aid. 

In  making  the  selection  great  assistance 
may  be  had  by  reading  book  notices  that  are 
to  be  found  in  scientific  papers  and  mag- 
azines. Of  these,  you  need  to  be  liberally 
provided  with  current  numbers  and  bound 
volumes. 

The  catalogues  of  such  publishers  as  Baird, 
the  successors  of  Van  Nostrand,  Wiley,  and 
the  Spons  are  in  constant  use  in  picking  out 
books  to  be  bought  for  a  library. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
scientific  books  grow  old  rapidly,  and  soon 
cease  to  have  other  than  an  historical  value. 

Dictionaries  such  as  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
division  of  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  and  those 
of  Tomlinson,  Ure,  Knight,  Spon,  and  Watts, 
—  those  which  treat  of  architecture  and  civil 
engineering:, — and  encyclopaedias  such  as  John- 
son's and  the  Britannica  are  of  great  service, 
both  to  the  librarian  and  students. 

Books  of  workshop  and  other  receipts  are 
very  useful. 

A  large  supply  of  scientific  and  technical 
papers  and  magazines  is  mdispensable,  and 
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these  must  be  picked  out  to  place  in  the  read- 
ing-rooms with  especial  reference  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  constituency  of  the  library 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  rooms.  These 
should  be  selected,  too,  as  well  as  books,  with 
a  careful  regard  to  the  capacity  and  amount 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  persons  who 
are  to  use  them. 

A  manufacturer  in  Providence  told  me  that 
he  once  imported  a  number  of  books  that 
would  be  useful  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  making  jewelry,  but  that  they 
were  not  used  by  the  workmen,  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Perhaps  the  books  bought 
were  not  adapted  to  the  capabilities  and  tastes 
of  the  readers.  It  may  be  that  they  were  pro- 
vided prematurely,  at  a  time  when  no  interest 
had  arisen  in  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of 
their  contents,  or  before  attempts  had  been 
made  to  awaken  such  an  interest.  I  remem- 
ber that  a  club  was  formed  in  Worcester  a 
few  years  ago  by  several  jewelers,  and  that  its 
members  were  greedy  to  obtain  books  that 
gave  technical  information  and  a  history  of 
processes.  When  times  are  ripe,  seize  the 
opportunity,  and  stimulate  and  aid  inquiry. 

I  should  not  think  of  placing  in  a  library 
sets  of  German  periodicals  containing  informa- 
tion regarding  particular  departments  of  phy- 
sical science  until  it  had  become  evident  that 
students  using  the  library  really  needed  them. 

Thus  I  bought  a  set  of  "  Poggendorff' s 
Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie,"  only  when 
a  professor  came  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
who  needed  the  work  to  use  himself,  and 
desired  to  refer  pupils  to  it. 

So,  too,  I  waited  until  a  bright  young  man 
who  had  studied  in  Germany  came  to  the 
same  institution  to  give  instruction  in  chem- 
istry, before  buying  *'Jahresbericht  iiber  die 
Fortschritte  der  Chemie,"  and  "  Liebig's 
Annalen  der  Chemie." 

The  same  rule  should  govern  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  procure  for  the  reading- 
rooms  and  library  current  numbers  and  sets 
of  such  periodicals  as  Dingler's  Polytech- 
nisches  Journal  and  the  Comptes  Rendues 
Hebdomadaires  des  Siances  de  VAcadimie 
des  Sciences, 

Much  use,  however,  will  be  made  of  the 
numbers  and   volumes  of  periodicals  of  the 


kinds  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  of  the 
transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  scien- 
tific societies,  when  such  works  are  bought 
with  reference  to  wants  actually  existing  in 
the  community.  Thus,  for  example,  the  vol- 
umes which  contain  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  are  in 
frequent  request  in  Worcester.  A  professor 
made  himself  familiar  with  their  contents,  and, 
besides  using  them  himself,  constantly  refers 
students  to  them.  Wishing  them  to  study  by 
topics  and  to  use  monographs  prepared  by 
original  investigators,  he  gives  them  references 
to  these  and  other  works  which  contain  the 
records  of  such  studies,  and  has  them  used  in 
the  preparation  of  required  exercises. 

Sometimes  a  citizen  goes  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  to  get  information  regarding  the  so- 
lution of  some  problem  that  he  is  trying  to 
solve,  and  is  referred  to  a  paper  in  the  trans- 
actions of  a  society  or  to  an  article  in  a  scien- 
tific journal. 

The  value  to  a  library  of  sets  of  scientific 
and  technical  periodicals  and  proceedings 
depends  largely  upon  the  use  which  the  libra- 
rian makes  of  them  in  imparting  information 
to  inquirers.  If  he  has  formed  the  habit,  when 
asked  for  an  answer  to  a  question,  of  consider- 
ing in  what  paper  or  magazine  he  is  likely  to 
find  a  subject  of  the  kind  regarding  which 
knowledge  is  desired  best  treated,  he  will 
frequently  refer  seekers  for  information  to 
the  indexes  of  periodicals  to  aid  them  in  ob- 
taining it.  He  will  often  cause  to  be  used, 
for  purposes  of  reference  and  study,  volumes 
of  periodicals  such  as  Silliman^ s  Journal^  the 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  ArtSy  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, \ki^  Scientific  American  and  .Supplement, 
the  London  Engineer,  London  Engineering, 
Nature,  the  Builder,  the  Workshop,  etc. 

It  is  important,  in  doing  the  kind  of  work 
now  under  consideration,  to  make  as  large  a 
collection  as  can  be  got  together  of  indexes 
and  catalogues. 

Thus  the  lists  of  the  more  valuable  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  the  Scientific  American 
and  the  Scientific  American  Supplement, 
which  are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
publishers  of  those  papers,  will  be  found  very 
useful. 
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So,  too,  will  the  annual  indexes  of  scientific 
and  technical  periodicals.  Particularly  valu- 
able are  those  indexes  which  have  been  made 
up  by  consolidating,  every  ten  years  and  again 
every  fifty  years,  the  annual  indexes  of  papers 
and  magazines. 

The  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  (1800- 
1873),  compiled  and  published  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  although  the  entries  in  it 
are  made  under  authors  only,  and  not  under 
subject  headings,  is  of  no  inconsiderable  ser- 
vice to  librarians  and  students. 

The  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  (1846-1882),  made  by 
William  J.  Rhees ;  the  catalogue  of  scientific 
and  technical  periodicals  (1665  to  1882),  etc., 
prepared  by  H.  C.  Bolton;  the  different  lists 
of  United  States  Public  Documents  which 
have  been  published  ;  an  index  of  engineering 
periodicals  (1883  to  1887  inclusive),  by  Francis 
E.  Galloupe;  general  and  special  bibliogra- 
phies and  catalogues  of  the  Patent  Office 
Library,  and  other  libraries  which  make  a 
specialty  of  collecting  works  on  the  physical 
sciences  and  their  applications,  are  important 
aids  in  finding  out  sources  of  information. 

References  to  books  and  papers  at  the  close 
of  articles  in  certain  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
paedias often  afford  valuable  assistance  to 
investigators. 

Thus  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  usefulness  of  the  references  to  arti- 
cles in  recent  numbers  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical papers,  to  be  found  in  profusion  under 
the  different  headings  in  "  Knight's  New 
Mechanical  Dictionary.'' 

The  librarian  needs  to  be  on  the  lookout  to 
make  provision  for  the  wants  of  a  community 
as  soon  as  he  sees  that  they  are  likely  to  mani- 
fest themselves. 

When  it  became  evident,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  there  was  springing  up  in  Worcester  an 
unusual  interest  in  electricity  and  its  applica- 
tions, a  large  number  of  books  and  two  sets  of 
the  best  periodicals  were  bought,  and  current 
numbers  of  the  most  valuable  serial  publica- 
tions were  secured  and  placed  upon  the  tables 
in  the  reading-rooms. 

By  pursuing  such  a  course  the  library  found 
itself  ready  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
students  and  readers  as  they  appeared,  and 


became  the  possessor  of  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  which,  in  some  of  its  features, 
it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate,  now  that  atten- 
tion has  been  generally  drawn  to  the  class  of 
subjects  handled  in  works  of  this  kind. 

Manufacturers  have  to  change  from  time  to 
time  the  character  of  goods  which  they  make. 
I  have  in  mind  an  establishment  where,  to 
meet  the  demands  made  by  a  passing  fashion, 
great  quantities  of  hoop-skirt  wire  were  man- 
ufactured. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  an 
immense  production  by  the  same  concern  of 
barbed  wire,  to  be  used  in  making  fences. 
Now,  as  I  notice,  it  is  manufacturing  wire 
to  supply  the  needs  of  men  engaged  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  certain  kind  of  nails,  that  is 
coming  largely  into  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  librarian  notes  the  changes  in  wares 
made  in  the  town  to  whose  citizens  he  minis- 
ters, and  in  buying  books  has  in  mind  fresh 
demands,  as  well  as  recurring  wants. 

The  National  Publishing  and  Printing  Co., 
296  Third  street,  Milwaukee,  proposes,  if  it 
receives  sufficient  encouragement,  to  publish 
"Handy  Lists  of  Technical  Literature."  Its 
circular  contains  the  following  statement: 
"  Mr.  K.  A.  Linderfelt  .  .  .  gives  (the 
work)  his  hearty  indorsement."* 

We  may  be  sure  from  that  indorsement 
that  the  enterprise  is  worthy  of  encourage- 
ment. A  good  work  of  the  kind  which  it  is 
proposed  to  publish,  would  be  of  great  value 
to  persons  engaged  in  selecting  libraries  of 
works  that  are  needed  by  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits. 

Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin, 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  the  well-known  inventor 
of  carpet  machinery,  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor 
of  the  sewing  machine,  and  Thomas  Blanchard 
were  all  natives  of  Worcester  County,  Mass. 
That  county  has  always  been  a  centre  of 
inventive  activity;  it  is  also  a  banner  county 
as  regards  libraries.  There  are  forty  or  fifty 
public  libraries  in  the  towns  of  the  county. 

Libraries  when  managed  with  good  judg- 
ment may  do  much  to  stimulate  invention,  as 
well  as  to  make  labor  intelligent,  and  add  to 
the  value  of  mechanical  products. 

*  Part  I.  hais  been  published  since  this  paper  was  read.  It 
covers  "  Useful  arts  in  general,  Products  and  processes  used 
in  manufacture,  Technofogy  and  trades." 
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READING   FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

REPORT    BY    MISS    MARY   SARGENT,    LIBRARIAN     MIDDLESEX     MECHANICS*     LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION,  LOWELL,   MASS. 


"POLLOWING  in  the  footsteps  of  some 
of  my  predecessors,  perhaps  in  this  re- 
port it  will  be  best  to  place  before  you 
extracts  from  the  responses  received  to  my 
circular  asking  about  the  methods  employed 
and  the  work  accomplished  in  this  direction 
in  different  libraries;  from  which  extracts 
each  one  can  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
Had  I  been  able  to  command  more  time,  it 
might  have  been  interesting  to  view  the  sub- 
ject from  the  teachers'  and  the  parents'  stand- 
points, as  in  the  reports  received  from  the 
different  libraries,  there  are  but  few  who 
seem  able  to  record  little  if  any  recognition 
by  teachers  or  boards  of  education  of  the 
assistance  given  by  libraries  to  supplement 
school  work.  But,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  and  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  of  those  who  so  promptly  and 
fully  responded  to  my  request  for  information, 
and  also  to  those  "  who  were  simply  good  in 
thought,  howe'er  they  failed  in  action,"  there 
being  many  from  whom  nothing  has  been 
heard. 

The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from 
these  reports  are,  it  seems  to  me :  — 

That  although  the  interest  for  the  young 
is  increasing  among  librarians  and  teachers 
(twenty-six  out  of  forty-nine  libraries  report- 
ing work  with  the  public  schools),  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  needs  to  be  brought 
more  clearly  to  those  who  have  the  power 
to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  its  effective 
prosecution. 

That  if  the  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  granted, 
could  realize  how  much  lighter  and  pleasanter 
their  own  work  might,  in  this  way,  be  made, 
their  hearty  cooperation  with  librarians  would 
be  forthcoming ;  and  that,  with  time  allowed 
for  general  exercises,  more  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  true  education  of  children  than 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  prescribed  text- 
books. 


From  the  reports  of  the  Children's  Library 
Association,  New  York,  the  Nottingham 
Library,  England,  and  the  sympathy  which 
Mr.  Green,  of  Worcester,  expressed  in  the 
work  of  the  former,  we  see  that  it  is  coming  to 
be  considered  quite  essential  to  begin  the  work 
with  the  very  young.  Some  one  writes: 
"There  is  a  choice  in  books  as  well  as  in 
friends,  and  the  mind  sinks  or  rises  to  the 
level  of  its  habitual  society."  So  even  to 
those  not  even  able  to  read,  the  influence  of 
good  pictures,  pleasant  rooms,  and  a  friendly 
reception  are  not  without  their  educational 
effect. 

So  much  stress  is  laid  upon  personal  influ- 
ence that,  in  some  cases,  it  is  suggested  that 
special  persons  should  be  appointed  to  this 
department  of  library  work  who,  through 
their  love  for  children  and  an  appreciation  of 
their  needs,  seem  especially  fitted  to  render 
them  the  best  assistance. 

Though  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
endeavor  to  substitute  a  more  useful  class  of 
reading  for  the  aimless  books  which  have  so 
long  been  favorites,  the  beneficial  results  from 
the  reading  of  good  novels  must  not  be  over- 
looked. I  must  confess  to  a  sympathy  with 
the  testimony  of  Lowell  (unlike  Howells) :  "  I 
can  conceive  of  no  healthier  reading  for  boy, 
or  girl  either,  than  Scott's  novels  or  Cooper's, 
to  speak  only  of  the  dead.  I  have  found  them 
very  good  reading,  at  least  for  one  young  man, 
for  one  middle-aged  man,  and  for  one  who  is 
growing  old.  Let  us  not  make  life  duller  than 
it  is."  My  own  testimony  would  be  for  few 
books,  but  those  of  the  best,  and  my  advice  to 
young  people  "  that  they  should  confine  them- 
selves to  the  supreme  books  in  whatever 
literature." 

The  workers  in  this  field  must  take  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  *'  every  good  habit  corrects 
some  wrong  tendency,"  and  that  the  credit  of 
the  good  results  is  due  "  to  thousands  working 
together  through  a  long  series  of  years." 
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California.  Sacramento.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Han- 
cock, Zi^r. —  "  Our  library  has  no  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  save  that  we  try  to  keep  all  the 
books  that  are  called  for  by  the  scholars  in  con- 
nection with  their  studies.  We  have  no  methods 
to  influence  any  one,  young  or  old,  in  the  selection 
of  books.  Whenever  any  one  asks  for  help,  I 
always  try  to  give  them  something  a  little  better 
than  they'  have  been  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
People  here  read  mostly  for  entertainment,  not 
knowledge,  and  we  cannot  remodel  the  world  or 
this  little  fragment  of  it  in  anything  less  than  a 
cycle.  I  find  voluntary  advice  is  not  kindly  re- 
ceived." 

Connecticut.  Hartford.  Library  Associa- 
tion. Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  Libr.  —  "We  have 
nothing  ntiv  to  report.  The  methods  adopted  are 
general  friendliness,  and  a  display  of  good  attrac- 
tive books  for  boys  and  girls.  We  mark  in  every 
bulletin  all  the  new  ones  recommended  for  them, 
and  have  a  catalogue  under  way  of  printed  titles." 
In  the  TravcUr^s  record  for  February  and  March, 
1889,  are  two  very  excellent  and  interesting  letters 
to  girls  from  Miss  Hewins,  entitled  "  Some  novels 
to  read,"  also  in  the  August  number  of  1888,  of  the 
same  paper,  "  A  letter  to  quotation  hunters." 

New  Haven.  W.  K.  Stetson,  Z/^.  — "Our 
library  has  no  formal  connection  with  the  schools. 
We  have  simply  supplied  the  different  school- 
rooms with  copies  of  our  bulletin.  Our  means 
hardly  admit  of  anything  special  at  present.  We 
have  indicated  books  es{)ecially  adapted  for  young 
readers  in  our  bulletins.  We  try  to  get  them  to 
take  out  '  improving '  books  when  they  ask  for 
*  something.' " 

Norwich.  F.  W.  Robinson,  Z/^r.  — "The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  gives  us  lists,  and  the 
teachers  send  for  special  books,  and  require 
reports  on  what  is  read." 

Illinois.  Chicago.  F:  H.  Hild,  Zi^r. —  "An 
arrangement  has  been  made,  by  which  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  may  draw  from  the  library  for 
the  use  of  their  classes  a  reasonable  number  of 
books,  subject  to  the  usual  regulations  as  to  the 
time  they  may  be  retained.  I  find  that  few  teach- 
ers avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  the  average 
number  of  volumes  issued  in  this  way  per  month 
being  not  more  than  300.  This  is  no  doubt  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  has 
established     school    libraries,    containing    well- 


selected  collections  of  books  for  the  young,  in 
almost  every  public  school  in  the  dty.  In  a  large 
library  like  this  it  is  not  possible  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  influencing  young  people  in 
their  selection  of  books  by  personal  assistance. 
A  list  of  juvenile  books,  including  the  titles  of 
many  books  in  different  departments  of  the  library 
suitable  for  young  readers,  has  been  published, 
which  increased  the  demand  for  those  books  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
purchase  extra  copies  of  a  large  number  of  them." 

Louisiana.  New  Orleans.  Tulane  Univer- 
sity. W.  D.  Rogers,  Libr. —  "  Students  are  allowed 
access  to  the  shelves  of  the  library.  The  pro- 
fessors recommend  the  books  to  be  read  by  the 
students.  The  high  school  has  a  circulating 
library  of  several  hundred  well-selected  volumes. 
No  printed  lists." 

Maine.  Bangor.  Mrs.  M.  H.  Curran,  Libr, — 
"  We  recommend  books  when  we  can,  and  some 
of  the  teachers  take  great  pains  to  prepare  lists 
for  their  pupils." 

Massachusetts.  Boston.  Public  Library. — 
Miss  Jenkins  writes :  "  Our  chief  relations  are 
still  with  the  children  and  young  people  them- 
selves. Very  little  ones  are  welcomed,  and  eagerly 
use  our  picture  books  and  juvenile  periodicals  long 
before  we  can  give  them  a  library  card.  In  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  hall  is  placed  a  book- 
shelf which  is  kept  constantly  filled  with  bright, 
interesting  books  for  boys  and  girls,  and  is  the 
point  of  attraction  to  all  the  children.  Lists  of 
juvenile  books  are  conspicuously  posted  in  the 
hall ;  these  lists  arc  written  upon  small  cards,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  cards  can  be  added,  with- 
drawn, substituted  at  any  point,  and  thus  interest 
constantly  excited.  We  have  also  a  manuscript, 
list  for  supplementary  reading  in  American  and 
English  history  and  geography;  this  is  for  the 
general  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools, 
and  upon  it  is  based  the  work  of  our  pupil  card 
system.  This  system  enables  the  pupils  of  the 
master's  class  and  the  one  next  below  it,  who  are 
not  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  have  books  in  con- 
nection with  the  lessons.  We  are  greatly  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  this  plan.  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain's method  of  critical  reading  is  most  success- 
fully carried  out  under  the  management  of  the 
supervisor  of  language  in  our  public  schools,  and 
its  good  effects  are  seen  in  the  high  standard  of 
reading  chosen  by  the  pupils  who  have  had  the 
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benefit  of  it.  We  are  forming  now  a  shelf  of 
reference  books  for  the  children,  in  order  to  call 
their  attention  to  our  nutshells  of  knowledge, 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  look  up  questions  for 
themselves,  and  to  prepare  them  for  an  intelligent 
using  of  the  large  encyclopaedias  and  reference 
books  in  our  reference  department."  Miss 
Jenkins  still  continues  her  work  in  a  reading- 
circle  of  little  girls. 

Boston.  Athenaeum  Library. —  Mr.  C.  A. 
Cutter  reports  that  the  library  has  no  connection 
with  the  public  schools,  but  "  various  art  schools 
use  the  library  much."  No  separate  lists  for 
children  are  published,  but  the  best  in  that  liter- 
ature is  noted  in  his  bulletins,  and  copied  in  other 
libraries. 

Brockton.  M.  F.  Southworth,  Libr. —  "The 
teachers  of  the  High  School  and  the  principals  of 
the  Grammar  Schools  are  allowed  free  access  to 
the  book  shelves,  and  the  former  take  out  for  the 
use  in  the  school  as  many  books  as  they  please, 
which  they  are  allowed  to  keep  through*  the  term. 
Many  of  the  teachers  recommend  books  to  their 
pupils,  and  in  the  High  School  Stylus^  a  paper 
carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  school  and  pub- 
lished monthly,  there  is  generally  a  list  of  books 
selected  by  one  of  the  teachers.  The  principal 
of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  recently  urged  his 
geography  class  to  read  at  least  one  book  on 
Africa  while  studying  that  country,  many  of  the 
class  complying  with  his  request.  Another  prin- 
cipal has  recently  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  out 
twenty-five  books  at  once,  as  he  has  created  such  an 
interest  among  his  scholars  that  they  come  before 
school,  and  are  willing  to  stay  after  school  for  the 
sake  of  reading  the  books  which  he  has  put  in 
their  hands.  I  frequently  recommend  books  to 
children,  and  sometimes  select  them  for  them, 
always  trying  to  put  something  in  their  way  which 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  think  of  for  themselves. 
I  offer  them  something  entertaining  in  history, 
biography,  or  travels;  if  they  do  not  like  my 
selection  I  find  as  good  a  story  as  I  can  induce 
them  to  read." 

Brookline.  Miss  M.  A.  Bean,  Libr. —  "Al- 
though we  have  done  more  and  better  work  with 
the  schools  this  year  than  ever  before,  we  are  far 
from  *  high  water-mark '  in  this  respect.  We 
have  made  extensive  additions  to  our  building 
this  year,  and  one  room  has  been  finished  with 
reference  to  future  school  work.     In  this  whole 


matter  of  juvenile  reading,  I  am  convinced,  from 
a  somewhat  close  observation  in  our  library,  that 
as  the  standard  of  books  for  the  young  is  improved, 
they  will  follow  it.  This  winter  Henty's  historical 
stories  have  been  having  a  great  run  with  us,  and 
*  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  *  and-  *  Sarah  Crewe ' 
are  never  in  long  enough  to  get  back  on  their 
shelves.  Jas.  Otis,  Kirk  Munroe,  and  Homer 
Greene  are  favorite  authors,  and  our  bound  vol- 
umes of  St.  Nicholas,  Wide  awake,  and  Harper* s 
young  people  are  in  constant  demand.  It  is  true 
that  *  Oliver  Optic  'still  does  duty,  but  there  is  a 
decided  falling  off  in  his  devotees,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  writers  of  his  stamp,  for  which 
we  are  truly  thankful." 

Cambridge.  Miss  A.  L.  llayward,  Libr. — 
"  We  are  about  to  allow  each  teacher  to  draw  ten 
books  at  a  time,  or  to  have  ten  cards.  We  can  do 
little  here  to  influence  young  people  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books;  the  teachers  and  parents  can  do 
much  more.  Our  Superintendent  of  Schools  has 
a  fine  selected  list  of  books  for  the  young.  I  gave 
an  address  to  the  public-school  teachers  about  two 
years  ago  on  *  How  to  Use  the  Public  Library,* 
and  gave  lists  of  authors  and  subjects,  and  some 
special  books." 

Chelsea.  Miss  M.  J.  Simpson,  Zi^r.— "The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  principals  are 
allowed  a  special  school  card  on  which  four  books 
can  be  taken  out  and  kept  four  weeks  before 
renewal."  Here  also  personal  influence  is  used  in 
the  selections  of  books. 

Clinton.  Bigelow  Free  Public  Library.  C. 
L.  Greene,  Libr. —  Substantially  the  same  testi- 
mony as  from  Chelsea.  Teachers'  cards  are 
issued,  though  the  number  of  books  allowed  on 
each  card  is  not  specified.  "  We  mainly  try  to 
influence  the  young  people  through  their  teachers, 
each  of  whom  has  a  catalogue  of  the  library." 

Concord.  Miss  Ellen  F.  Whitney,  Z/^r. —  "I 
use  Miss  Hewins's  'Books  for  the  young,'  for  the 
young  readers.  I  have  marked  our  library  num- 
bers against  the  books.  Each  teacher  in  the 
schools  has  a  *  school  card.*  On  this  school  card 
the  teacher  may  take  as  many  books  for  school  use 
as  he  wishes,  the  teacher  being  responsible  for  the 
books.  There  are  frequently  more  than  fifty  li- 
brary books  in  the  High  School  at  one  time.  The 
other  schools  have  the  same  privilege,,  but  do  not 
use  it  to  the  same  extent.'* 
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Haverhill.  Edward  Capcn,  Libr. —  "  We  have 
no  special  connection  with  the  school ;  such  only 
as  arises  from  intercourse  daily,  almost  hourly,  and 
from  conferring  with  the  teachers."  Here  aid  is 
"cheerfully  and  faithfully"  given  to  teachers  in 
assisting  them  to  find  all  that  the  library  affords 
on  special  subjects  for  school  work.  "  Each  person 
in  the  library  service  has  an  influence  more  or  less 
direct  over  the  young  who  arc  in  quest  of  good 
reading.  .  .  .  But  this  influence  is  small,  unless 
the  parents  at  home  have  knowledge,  and  judg- 
ment, and  control  sufficient  to  aid  the  management 
by  their  counsel  and  authority.  We  use  the  book 
lists  of  other  libraries  when  we  are  informed  about 
them." 

Lancaster.  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
L.  L.  IJrackett,  Libr. —  "We  have  no  special 
methods,  but  what  has  been  the  most  help  to  us, 
to  elevate  the  ideas  in  the  choice  of  reading,  has 
been  evening  entertainments  from  different  au- 
thors." 

Lawrence.  F:  H.  Hedge,  Jr.,  Libr, —  "Our 
reference-room  is  open  to  scholars  and  teachers, 
and  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  help  those  who  apply 
to  me  in  searching  for  the  desired  information. 
We  have  twice  had  lists  prepared  for  scholars  in 
the  High  and  Grammar  schools." 

Lowell.  City  Library.  C:  H.  Burbank,  Libr. 
—  "The  teachers  here  are  granted  an  unlimited 
number  of  books  to  be  used  either  in  connection 
with  the  studies  or  to  be  distributed  among  the 
scholars  for  home  reading;  but  as  yet,  among 
a  corps  of  nearly  200  teachers,  the  Librarian 
reports  that  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  in  a  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
about  ninety  of  these  teachers  are  in  the  primary 
grade,  and  in  this,  as  in  most  libraries,  few  books 
are  purchased  suitable  for  the  youngest  readers  ; 
and  also  that  in  the  primary  schools  more  supple- 
mentary reading  is  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  teachers  of  the  High  and  of  two  of 
the  Grammar  schools  deserve  much  commenda- 
tion for  the  work  accomplished.  Lists  of  books 
and  lists  of  topics  are  sent  to  the  Librarian,  who, 
with  his  assistants,  is  only  too  well  pleased  to 
supply  the  demand  and  render  all  the  assistance 
possible.  The  pupils  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools,  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  help  of 
their  teachers,  by  means  of  an  entertainment  were 
able  to  raise  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a  library 


of  about  200  carefully  selected  books,  which  I  am 
informed  have  been  much  enjoyed  and  have 
tended  to  raise  the  standard  of  reading  among  the 
scholars.  In  the  other  grammar  school  referred 
to,  one  of  the  teachers,  inspired  by  reading  Miss 
Hcwins's  manual,  *  Books  for  the  young,*  suggested 
books  for  her  pupils  to  read,  with  most  excellent 
results.  The  reading  reconmiended  has  been 
mostly  books  of  history,  travel,  science,  etc.  She 
has  from  the  library  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  at  a 
time,  for  which  she  finds  eager  readers ;  some- 
times permission  being  asked  by  the  scholar  to 
retain  the  books  a  longer  time  than  usual,  that 
the  parents  may  read  them  also.  She  assured 
me  she  finds  no  difficulty  in  inducing  the  children 
to  accept  her  selection ;  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  here  what  I  did  not  say  to  her,  that  her  own 
personality  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  them. 
Such  books  as  Champlin's  *  Civil  war,*  Richard- 
son's *  Story  of  our  country,*  Coffin*s  *  Building  of 
the  nation,*  were  read  by  twenty-eight  out  of  a 
school  of  thirty-four  pupils.  Other  teachers  in 
the  building  have  since  followed  her  example  with 
similar  gratifying  results.** 

Lowell.  Library  of  Middlesex  Mechan-, 
ics*  Association.  M.  E.  Sargent,  Libr. — "  This 
not  being  a  free  library,  reaches  a  smaller  number 
of  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  but  the  young  people 
who  enjoy  its  privileges  make  constant  use  of  it 
for  school  work.  The  little  folks  are  our  most 
frequent  visitors,  asking  help  on  any  subject  from 
*  How  shall  I  find  how  they  got  the  wooden  horse 
into  Troy,*  and  about  'Electric  motors,*  to  a 
book  *that  will  tell  of  the  occupations  of  women 
in  all  ages.*  It  is  the  endeavor  to  have  books 
suitable  for  even  the  youngest  readers.  Two  years 
ago,  nearly  400  books  from  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  general  library  were  transferred  to 
the  juvenile  section,  where  now  the  children  have 
a  library  of  about  1,000  volumes,  which,  having 
access  to  the  shelves,  they  very  much  enjoy.  A 
part  of  these  books  were  purchased,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  entertainment  by  themselves ;  so  that 
they  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  department, 
and  the  charging  cards  testify  to  their  growing 
interest  in  the  better  books.  Upon  one  of  the 
lists  of  books  for  purchase  presented  by  the 
children,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  *  The  Story  of  the 
nations'  series,  and  Church's  *  Classics.*  Lanier*s 
'Boys'  King  Arthur,*  *Froissart,*  * Mabinogion,' 
Coffin's  and  Drake's  books  have  been  much  read. 
Wood*s  *  Backyard  zoo,*  *  Four  feet,  two  feet,  and 
no  feet,*  and  other  books  of  a  similar  character. 
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have    proved    very    entertaining    to     the    little 


n 


ones. 

Lynn.  J.  C.  Houghton,  Libr. —  "  We  recognize 
the  importance  of  direct,  personal  assistance  to 
the  young,  both  in  the  selection  of  books  for  home 
reading  and  for  researches  in  connection  with  their 
school  studies,  but  we  have  found  something  is 
needed  besides  good  plans  and  faithful  personal 
assistance.  There  should  be  a  room,  or  rooms, 
well  adapted  to  this  juvenile  work,  in  which  the 
young  people  could  receive  attention  from  an 
assistant  specially  fitted  for  this  line  of  work.  We 
have  neither  of  these  requisites;  our  rooms  are 
crowded,  young  people  must  do  their  work  in  the 
general  reading-room,  and  if  they  need  help  it 
must  come  from  the  assistants  already  engaged  in 
the  routine  business  of  the  library.  Nevertheless 
much  good  work  has  been  done.  Our  young 
people  are  experts  in  the  use  of  the  catalogue, 
especially  in  that  portion  of  it  known  as  the 
*  Young  Folk's  Department.' 
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Newton.  Miss  E.  P.  Thurston,  Libr, —  From 
the  report  of  1888:  "The  library  has  continued 
to  assist  in  the  educational  work  of  the  schools, 
by  sending  to  any  teacher  books  on  whatever 
subject  desired,  and  the  teachers  seem  to  be 
unanimous  in  feeling  that  it  is  a  great  advantage, 
and  in  appreciating  their  privileges.  They  affirm 
that  the  scholars  are  eager  for  the  books,  and 
this  especially  in  some  districts  where  books  are 
not  easy  of  access  to  the  children.  The  teachers 
of  the  lower  grades  report  that  the  little  ones 
learn  their  lessons  more  willingly  and  with  more 
promptness,  in  order  that  they  may  be  allowed 
the  books  afterward.'*  Miss  Thurston  writes: 
"We  have  continued  the  work  begun  by  Miss 
James,  and  of  the  twenty  public  schools  of  New- 
ton eighteen  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privileges  granted.  We  sent  3,882  books  to  the 
schools  in  1888." 

North  Adams.  Miss  C.  A.  Dunton,  Libr. — 
"  We  are  doing  all  we  can  in  the  library  to  have 
our  young  people  improve  in  their  style  of  reading, 
and  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work ;  but  as  yet  no  definite  plan  has 
been  organized,  neither  have  we  any  lists  of  books 
prepared.  Lack  of  means  is  our  excuse  for  hav- 
ing done  so  little.*' 

North  Easton.  Ames  Free  Library.  Chas.  R. 
Bullard,  LAbr, —  "Our  teachers  are  allowed  four 


extra  cards,  to  be  used  in  drawing  books  suitable 
for  use  in  the  schoolroom.  For  influencing  the 
young  in  the  selection  of  books,  no  special 
methods  are  adopted.  Suggestions,  hints,  and  a 
bit  of  advice  now  and  then  from  the  librarian 
serve  in  a  general  way  to  accomplish  the  object, 
in  part  at  least.  A  catalogue  of  books  for  chil- 
dren was  issued  in  1887." 

SOMERVILLE.  Miss  H.  A.  Adams,  Libr. — "The 
students  select  books  from  a  *■  Student's  cata- 
logue,' selected  from  our  catalogue  by  our  School 
Committee.  The  pupils  come  with  their  lists 
made  up,  and  we  give  them  what  is  best  suited 
for  their  purpose.  Our  cyclopaedias  and  books  of 
reference  are  constantly  in  use,  and  our  delivery- 
room  is  so  full  at  the  close  of  school  that  we  have 
sometimes  given  out  100  books  in  an  hour." 

Taunton.  E.  C.  Arnold,  Libr. —  "We  allow 
teachers  in  the  High  School  and  Academy  to  draw 
six  volumes  each,  constantly  for  use  in  their 
classes,  in  addition  to  those  they  and  their  pupils 
are  entitled  to  individually.  ...  I  have  had  a 
notice  conspicuously  posted  for  years,  inviting  al- 
persons  needing  assistance  in  pursuit  of  informal 
tion  on  any  subject  to  apply  to  the  Librarian  or 
his  assistants.  Ordinarily  I  have  not  felt  called 
upon  to  volunteer  suggestions  unasked,  lest  I 
might  interfere  with  the  province  of  parents  or 
teachers,  though  I  esteem  it  one  of  my  pleasantest 
duties  to  render  all  the  aid  in  my  power  when  so 
desired.  In  addition  to  lists  for  juveniles  in  the 
classified  index  of  the  general  library,  certain 
books,  appropriate  for  the  young,  are  marked 
with  a  dagger." 

Waltham.  Miss  S.  Johnson,  Libr. —  "The 
teachers  are  allowed  four  books  at  a  time,  to  be 
retained  four  weeks  if  so  desired  for  school  work. 
There  is  a  separate  bulletin  board  for  juvenile 
books,  and  another  on  which  are  pasted  the 
monthly  accessions  for  them."  A  catalogue  of 
books  recommended  for  young  people,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  was  issued  in  1882. 

Watertown.  Solon  F.  Whitney,  Libr. —  "  We 
allow  teachers  *  teacher's  cards,'  with  the  privilege 
to  take  ten  books  of  use  to  children.  I  speak  at 
teachers'  meetings,  and  propose  to  visit  schools  to 
explain  and  strive  for  more  active  codperation. 
We  influence  the  young  at  the  library  by  personal 
aid  given  by  myself  and  my  assistants;  also  by 
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appeal  to  parents  in  reports,  and  by  items  in  the 
local  press,  written,  of  course,  by  the  Librarian. 
Lists  of  books  have  not  yet  been  specially  pre- 
pared, although  we  have  used  all  the  aids  we  can 
get ;  for  example,  Snpt  Eliot's  lists  published  for 
the  Boston  schools  some  years  ago,  lists  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Waltham,  agent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  other  lists.  All  these 
mechanical  aids  are  useful  to  the  librarian  in 
raising  the  character  of  his  work,  but  nothing 
will  take  the  place  of  constant  and  incessant  work 
in  the  delivery  of  books,  when  it  is  easiest  to 
influence  choice.  A  list  of  books  prepared 
especially  for  the  young,  I  have  feared  would  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  list  of  books  to  be  avoided 
by  the  young,  who  are  jealous  of  undue  influence." 

Worcester.  Free  Public  Library.  S.  S. 
Green,  Libr. —  Mr.  Green's  work  for  the  young  is 
too  well-known  and  appreciated  to  need  any  com- 
ment. Mr.  Higginson,  in  an  address  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Damon  Memorial  Library  in  Holden, 
Mass^  says :  '*  We  are  within  eight  miles  of  the 
city  (Worcester)  and  the  man  (S.  S.  Green)  under 
whose  auspices  it  has  been  conclusively  proved 
that  the  school  and  the  library  are  practically 
one  enterprise ;  that  they  interlock,  and  that  each 
is  imperfect  and  insufficient  without  the  other." 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  Worcester  is  ably 
and  fully  reported  upon  in  two  elaborate  essays, 
one  published  in  the  Library  jourtial  (v.  5,  p.  235- 
45),  the  other  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  48th 
annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education.  An  account  of  the  beneficial  results 
of  his  latest  experiment,  that  of  placing  small 
libraries  in  the  several  rooms  of  one  of  the 
grammar  school  buildings,  was  given  at  the 
Thousand  Islands  Conference  in  1887  (Z/A/»/., 
12:401-2).  From  Mr.  Green's  note:  "We  do 
not  print  lists  of  books  for  the  young,  but  I  intend 
always  to  have  assistants  enough,  so  that  any  per- 
son who  wants  it,  whether  old  or  young,  may  have 
such  aid  as  he  desires  in  selecting  a  single  book  or 
a  list  of  books." 

Michigan.  Detroit.  H.  M.  Utley,  Lihr.— 
"  A  contract  exists  between  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Public  Library  Commission,  by  which 
the  former  becomes  responsible  for  books  lost  or 
damaged,  and  also  assumes  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting books  from  the  library  to  the  schools  and 
return.  A  committee  of  principals  selected  the 
books,  limiting  their  use  for  the  present  to  the 
High  schools  and  the  upper  grades  of  the  Graaimar 


schools.  These  books  are  used  as  supplementary 
reading,  and  in  connection  with  studies.  From  six 
to  thirty  copies  of  each  book  are  furnished,  and 
they  are  periodically  returned  to  the  library  and 
transferred,  each  school  obtaining  a  fresh  install- 
ment. The  library  authorities  have  never  printed 
any  separate  lists  of  books  for  the  young,  but  have 
practically  adopted  such  a  list,  prepared  by  a 
clergyman  of  this  dty,  and  sold  extensively  for 
10  cents.  The  list  referred  to  is  founded  on  the 
excellent  list  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Larned,  of  Buffalo,  but  amended  somewhat,  and 
brought  down  to  date."  From  report  1888 :  "  The 
teachers  who  make  use  of  these  books  in  their 
classes  express  great  enthusiasm  over  the  better 
work  they  are  thereby  able  to  accomplish.*'  The 
principal  of  the  High  School,  in  his  last  annual 
report,  1887-^,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  has  this 
to  say :  "  In  the  same  direction  is  the  gain  to  our 
work,  resulting  from  the  arrangement  made  this 
year  with  the  Public  Library.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  this  has  revolutionized  our  work  in  some 
branches.  Large  numbers  of  reference  works  have 
been  furnished  us  to  keep  as  long  as  needed.  A 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  particular  books  have 
been  furnished  to  enable  us  to  get  them  actually 
into  the  hands  of  all  the  students.  This  has  made 
it  possible  to  broaden  our  historical  and  literary 
work  as  we  could  in  no  other  way.  It  has  been 
almost  equally  valuable  in  furnishing  us  reference 
works  in  science.  Surely  the  greatest  good  in 
mere  intellectual  education  that  we  can  do  for  the 
large  majority,  is  in  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
good  reading.  We  cannot  do  this  by  talking  about 
books.  A  love  of  good  reading  comes  not  from 
precept  but  from  practice.  May  we  not  hope  to 
educate  a  class  of  readers  for  the  Public  Library, 
whose  taste  will  look  a  little  higher  than  the 
ephemeral  fiction  of  the  day  ? " 

Grand  Rapids.  H.  J.  Carr,  Libr, —  "  Teachers' 
cards  may  be  drawn,  for  use  in  claisses  and  school 
work  only.  Some  of  the  teachers  availed  them- 
selves of  the  special  privilege  gladly,  and  seemed 
to  esteem  it ;  others  found  it  a  burden  and  extra 
care,  and  did  not  especially  appreciate  it.  No 
special  methods  are  adopted  to  influence  the  young 
in  the  selection  of  books,  beyond  such  personal 
attendance  as,  when  asked  for,  can  be  rendered  by 
the  Librarian  and  assistants  without  infringing  on 
the  time  and  rights  of  others  waiting  to  be  served." 

Missouri.  St.  Louis.  F.  M.  Crunden,  Ltbr, 
--From  report  1887-88:    ''The  relation  of  the 
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public  library  to  the  public  school  is  intimate  and 
vital.  Every  year  brings  fuller  recognition  of 
this.  The  schools  everywhere  teach  their  pupils 
to  read;  but  to  learn  how  and  what  to  read 
requires  a  library  (it  should  be  free  to  all),  where 
the  pupil  may  act  upon  the  suggestions,  or  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  wise  teacher."  From 
note  of  Librarian :  **  This  library,  formerly  called 
the  Public  School  Library,  derives  its  chief  support 
from  and  is  governed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools.  Though  free  for  reference  purposes,  a 
membership  fee  of  %2  is  required  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  books  home,  which  for  public-school 
pupils  is  reduced  to  %\  per  year.  Except  a  few  of 
the  popular  books,  such  as  Adams,  Alger,  Fosdick, 
€t  al.  (and  these  in  limited  quantities),  only  the 
best  books  are  bought  for  the  juvenile  collection. 
A  graded  list  has  been  printed.  Children  applying 
for  books  receive  personal  advice,  and  when  par- 
ticular books  are  not  called  for  the  best  are 
given  them.  High  school  classes  are  frequently 
brought  to  the  library  by  their  teachers,  to  look 
over  books  relating  to  subjects  they  are  studying, 
especially  illustrated  works;  and  some  visits  have 
been  made  by  classes  of  grammar  school  pupils. 
Recently  fifty  copies  of  a  juvenile  classic  have 
been  sent  to  each  of  four  grammar  schools,  whose 
principals  have  shown  marked  interest  in  chil- 
dren's reading.  These  books  will  be  interchanged, 
and  if  the  experiment  proves  a  success  it  will  be 
extended  next  year  to  other  schools." 

Nebraska.  Omaha.  Miss  Jessie  Allen,  Z/'^r. 
—  "This  library  has  no  real  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  being  maintained  by  a  district  tax 
and  having  its  awn  Board  of  Directors.  We 
always  signify  our  willingness  to  aid  pupils,  either 
in  selecting  books  for  school  use,  advising  general 
reading,  and  showing  how  to  use  the  reference 
books.  Except  in  this  personal  way,  and  by  pub- 
lishing lists  of  new  accessions,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  comment,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  offer  assistance." 

New  Hampshire.  Dover.  Miss  C.  H.  Gar- 
land, Z/^r. —  "There  is  a  corner  of  our  delivery- 
room,  where  the  principal  of  the  largest  Grammar 
school  occasionally  brings  part  of  a  class  to  study 
up  some  one  subject.  We  also  keep  a  good 
variety  of  supplementary  reading  for  the  scholars 
of  the  Grammar  schools.  The  library,  however,  is 
able  to  do  more  effectual  work  in  cooperation  with 
the  High  school  teachers  and  scholars.  .  .  There 
is  a  shelf  in  the  reference-room  for  the  books 


which  the  teachers  select  and  place  there;  and 
each  afternoon  these  books  are  consulted  by 
scholars  who  come  to  the  reference-room  for  that 
purpose.  The  High  school  teachers  are  also  al- 
lowed to  have  several  books  at  a  time  to  be  used 
in  school  work.  Much  personal  aid  is  also  given 
to  individual  scholars,  by  the  attendants.  We 
print  no  list.  Lack  of  funds  cripples  us  here,  as  in 
many  other  directions." 

New  York.  Buffalo.  J.  N.  Larned,  Libr. — 
"A  considerable  number  of  library  tickets  are 
issued  each  year  to  pupils  in  the  schools  who  are 
recommended  by  their  teachers."  An  excellent 
classified  list  of  books,  which  has  been  much  ap- 
preciated and  used  by  other  librarians,  was  issued 
in  1881. 

Gloversville.  a.  L.  Peck,  Libr, —  Some  of 
the  special  features  of  the  work  of  this  library 
were  printed  in  the  Library  journal  of  1880,  since 
which  time  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  therein  described. 
"  During  the  last  three  years  I  formed  every  fall 
one  or  two  reading  circles  among  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  Grammar  and  High  schools.  Each 
child  reads  one  book,  sometimes  a  portion  of  a 
book  only,  and  reports  at  certain  times  at  the 
various  meetings.  During  this  winter  the  reading- 
circle  of  the  pupils  of  the  high  school  read  Scott's 
*Lady  of  the  lake,' '  Marmion,*  and  *  The  Lay  of 
the  last  minstrel,'  Gray's  *  Elegy,'  and  Tennyson's 
*  Enoch  Arden.'  These  reading  circles  met  for- 
merly in  the  schoolhouse,  later  on  from  house  to 
house,  but  since  the  library  moved  into  large  and 
commodious  quarters  these  meetings  are  held  in 
the  Librarian's  office.  While  I  am  always  ready  to 
render  assistance  to  any  of  the  patrons,  the  chil- 
dren have  always  received  my  special  care  and 
attention.  I  completed  four  lists  of  'Books  for 
the  Young ; '  three  of  these  are  already  in  use, 
and  have  proved  to  be  very  useful.  The  number 
of  children  taking  books  from  the  library  is 
increasing,  and  the  character  of  the  reading  has 
improved." 

HoRNELSViLLE.  From  R.  N.  Tuttle,  Chairman 
of  Managers. —  "To  pupils  under  the  age  of 
fifteen,  books  have  been  loaned  from  our  scien- 
tific and  historical  departments  (including  travels 
and  fiction  appropriate  to  these  subjects)  free,  but 
only  on  written  recommendation  of  the  teachers 
each  time,  stating  name  of  pupil  and  name  of 
book.     Teachers   have    been    quite     successful 
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in   interesting    pupils    in   these  departments    of 
study." 

New  York  City.— Children's  Library  Asso- 
ciation.—  Extract  from  circular  received :  "  It 
may  not  be  credible  to  most  persons  that  there 
are  probably  50,000  children  in  New  York  City 
who  never  see  the  inside  of  an  attractive  illus- 
trated book.  We  believe  that  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  such  books,  and  of  the  best  illustrated 
newspapers,  among  these  young  children  is  the 
best  antidote  to  the  vile  newspaper  and  cheap 
novels  which  circulate  so  freely."  Extract  from 
Constitution :  '*  Its  object  shall  be  to  create  and 
foster  among  children  too  young  to  be  admitted  to 
the  public  libraries,  a  taste  for  wholesome  reading. 
So  far  as  its  means  will  allow,  it  will  supply  the 
children  for  use,  both  at  home  and  in  free  libra- 
ries and  reading-rooms,  with  the  books  and  serials 
best  adapted  to  profit  them,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  wisest  use  of  the  public  libraries."  From 
Miss  Hanaway :  "  We  find  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  adopt  methods  to  influence  the  children.  We 
simply  state  that  the  room  is  open  and  free  of 
charge.  They  are  eager  to  get  reading,  and  gladly 
go  after  school  hours.  We  have  stereopticon 
views  after  the  first  hour  and  a  half,  and  also  dis- 
secting maps.  The  attendance  is  an  average  of 
forty  a  day.  We  recently  moved  from  the  Bruce 
Memorial  Building,  on  W.  42d  street,  and  feared 
it  would  be  detrimental  to  our  attendance.  To 
our  surprise,  without  any  notice  being  given,  the 
children  flocked  in  from  the  surrounding  schools, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  send  volunteers  to  assist 
At  present  we  have  no  printed  catalogue,  as  our 
funds  are  low,  and  we  are  obliged  to  economize." 

New  Jersey.  Paterson.  G.  F.  Winchester, 
Libr. —  "  Special  'teachers*  cards'  have  been  issued. 
Teachers  are  allowed  to  take  six  books  at  a  time 
on  a  card.  The  books  taken  are  generally  for  the 
use  of  the  scholars,  whose  reading  the  teachers 
are  supposed  to  direct.  Good  books  are  always 
suggested  to  the  children  by  the  Librarian  when- 
ever opportunity  occurs." 

Ohio.  Akron.  J.  A.  Beebe,  Libr, —  "The 
teachers  send  children  to  the  library  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  their  compositions." 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.  Mercantile 
Library.  J.  Edmands,  Libr, — "  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
means,  and  perhaps  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  its 
importance,  our  board  has  taken  no  action  on  my 


suggestion  to  employ  a  person  to  act  as  adviser 
and  helper  to  young  readers.  I  have  begun  the 
preparation  of  a  list  of  books  for  the  young  with- 
out any  assurance  that  the  board  will  print  it." 

Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany. J.  G.  Barnwell,  Libr. —  The  library  has  no 
connection  with  the  schools.  The  printed  lists  of 
other  libraries  and  books  of  known  merit,  adapted 
to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  respective  per- 
sons seeking  help,  are  recommended.  "  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  *  Read- 
ing of  the  young,'  and  have  given  to  it  a  good 
deal  of  personal  attention,  but  without  very  defi- 
nite method.  We  have  no  special  lists  of  books, 
except  that  in  our  last  bulletin  we  collected  some 
appropriate  titles,  under  the  head  of  *  Books  for 
young  people.' 
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Wilkes-Barre.  Osterhout  Library.  Miss  H. 
P.  James,  Libr, —  I  give  Miss  James's  response  to 
my  circular  in  full,  feeling  that  all  will  be  as  glad 
as  I  was  to  hear  from  her  in  her  new  field  of 
labor :  "  I  wish  I  could  give  you  even  a  line,  but, 
being,  as  it  were,  an  infant  in  arms,  I  feel  we  are 
not  old  enough  to  relate  any  experiences,  or  to 
have  any  to  relate.  In  selecting  our  books,  I  was 
careful  to  leave  out  all  sensational  reading,  and 
give  the  preference  to  stories  with  some  historical 
basis.  We  have  a  good  store  of  Henty's  books, 
and  have  appended  a  note  to  each  entry,  showing 
the  time  or  incidents  covered.  The  boys  take  to 
them,  and  do  not  forsake  us  because  we  have 
neither  *  Optic,'  *  Alger,'  or  *Castlemon,'  and  only 
three  of  Verne.  Of  course  we  have  all  the  books 
of  Coffin,  Drake,  Knox,  Buttcrworth,  French,  and 
Scudder.  In  the  reference-room  I  have  a  goodly 
constituency  of  small  readers  with  ragged  clothes, 
not  very  clean  faces,  but  their  hands  are  clean. 
The  lavatory  close  by  the  door  is  visited  before 
they  come  to  me  for  books,  as  they  have  learned 
that  it  is  indispensable.  Then  they  come  in  smil- 
ing for  a  St.  Nicholas  or  perhaps  some  other  book 
they  want.  I  am  very  much  gratified  to  have 
been  able  to  get  so  many  in,  already.  I  feared 
that  the  beauty  of  the  room  might  be  a  little  for- 
bidding, but  they  don't  mind  it  in  the  least.  A 
better  behaved  set  than  the  little  ragamuffins  are 
would  be  hard  to  find.  I  *d  like  a  large  room 
devoted  to  them,  but  that  is  not  possible  here  at 
present." 

Rhode  Island.  Pawtucket.  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Sanders,  Libr.  —  To  an  account  of  the  excellent 
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work  of  this  library,  many  of  us  listened  with 
much  interest  at  the  Thousand  Islands  Conference. 
Also  a  paper  read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction  by  the  Librarian,  relative  to 
the  library's  connection  with  the  schools,  appears 
in  the  March  number  of  the  Library  Journal  ^  1889. 
From  Mrs.  Sanders*s  response  to  my  circular,  I 
quote :  **  In  December  the  Trustees  passed  a  vote 
that '  All  pupils  of  the  public  schools  that  read 
and  write  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Trustees, 
may  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  library.'  I 
sometimes  tell  a  child  a  little  of  the  contents  of  a 
book  just  enough  to  excite  an  interest,  and  then 
ask  him  to  tell  me,  when  it  is  returned,  how  and 
why  he  likes  or  dislikes  it.  I  often  get  a  very 
creditable  review  in  a  childish  way."  No  printed 
lists. 

Providence.  W.  E.  Foster,  Libr.  —  From  the 
report  of  1888,  relative  to  the  cooperation  between 
the  Public  Library  and  the  Public  School :  "  In 
few  places  in  this  country  were  efforts  in  this 
direction  made  earlier  than  here;  while,  owing 
solely  to  limited  funds,  this  city  has  in  the  past 
ten  years  been  completely  outstripped  by  others  in 
this  particular.  A  slight  step  in  advance  was  felt 
to  be  possible  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
It  has  from  the  first  been  felt  that  a  larger  amount 
of  use  of  the  library  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils  was  a  matter  of  great  importance ;  but 
the  inevitable  difficulty  met  with  was  that  the 
concentration  of  this  use  of  individual  books  had 
repeatedly  had  the  result  of  creating  a  scarcity, 
as  there  were  by  no  means  enough  to  go  around." 
To  overcome  this  difficulty,  was  first  an  appro- 
priation of  $200  for  duplicating  books  suitable  for 
the  object;  next,  the  preparation  of  a  special 
catalogue  of  these  books;  and  then  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  books  which  can  be  taken  on 
the  special  *  teachers'  card '  from  seven  to  ten. 
"  All  these  steps,  which  are  either  now  fully  taken 
or  in  process  of  fulfillment,  will  constitute  an  im- 
portant reenforcement  of  the  library's  measures 
of  cooperation  with  the  schools."  In  a  very 
interesting  illustrated  article,  descriptive  of  this 
library,  in  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal ^  March 
10, 1889,  is  quoted  a  statement  of  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  grammar  schools.  Speaking  of  the 
beneficial  results  which  he  had  personally  seen 
follow  the  long-continued  cooperation  between 
the  library  and  the  school,  to  improve  the  standard 
of  reading  among  the  pupils,  he  said:  "While 
ten  years  ago  it  was  common  to  find  a  boy  bringing 
'  nickel  stories '  to  school,  now  a  boy  who  did  it 


would  become  unpopular  with  his  classmates." 
Mr.  Foster  writes  :  "  What  is  true  of  this  school 
is  true  also  of  others  here." 

Tennessee.  Rugby.  M.  S.  Percival,  Libr.  — 
•*  The  library  Trustees  have  given  extra  privileges 
in  our  schools.  In  the  selection  of  books,  the 
Librarian's  personal  influence  has  been  exerted  in 
favor  of  historical  and  scientific  reading,  some- 
times by  request  of  parents ;  but  as  a  rule  great 
carelessness  exists,  there  being  apparently  but 
little  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  parents." 

Vermont.  Burlington.  Fletcher  Free  Li- 
brary. Miss  S.  C.  liagar,  Libr. —  From  the  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1888 :  "  I 
place  a  very  high  estimate  upon  the  value  of  the 
library  in  its  relation  to  our  schools,  and  have  often 
called  attention  to  its  use  and  helpfulness  in  the 
work  of  instruction  and  training  conducted  in  the 
schools."  In  the  same  report  is  found  similar  tes- 
timony from  several  of  the  teachers,  acknowledg- 
ing the  hearty  cooperation  and  invaluable  help  of 
the  Librarian  and  her  assistants.  **  I  have  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  pupils  as  a  whole  are  read- 
ing a  better  class  of  books  than  formerly.  .  .  . 
Doubtless  there  is  yet  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  change, 
and  that  in  the  right  direction ;  and  that  if  parents, 
librarians,  and  teachers  would  make  common 
cause  in  this  matter,  great  and  lasting  good  could 
be  done  in  behalf  of  popular  education  through 
the  practical  and  ever-ready  means  afforded  by 
our  public  library."  This  report  also  contains  a 
long  list  of  books,  over  750,  read  and  circulated  in 
the  intermediate  schools  during  the  year.  This 
good  work  seems  to  be  carried  on  in  the  schools 
of  all  grades,  even  to  some  extent  among  the 
pupils  of  the  primary  schools.  Miss  Ilagar  writes : 
"  The  Librarian  depends  on  her  own  personal  in- 
fluence to  guide  the  young  in  their  choice  of 
books.  .  .  .  The  boys  are  always  more  easily 
influenced  to  like  useful  reading;  the  girls  rarely 
take  anything  for  amusement  but  stories,  but  if 
they  have  an  essay  to  write  they  will  work  harder 
than  the  boys  to  get  it  up."  We  trust  Miss  Ha- 
gar's  girls  are  exceptional. 

Wisconsin.  Madison.  From  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  were  received  lists  of 
books  appropriate  for  and  used  in  the  public- 
school  libraries  of  that  State. 

Milwaukee.    K.  A.  Linderfelt,  Libr. —  From 
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Mr.   Linderfelt's    report    to  the  Trustees  upon 
the  operation  of  a  recent  experiment  by  which 
library    books  have    been  distributed  by  teach- 
ers  to  the  public-school    children,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  permit 
teachers  interested  in  supplying  reading  matter  to 
their  pupils,  to  select  books  from  the  shelves  of 
the  library.    •'  In  accordance  with  the  notice  in- 
forming teachers    of    the    action  of    the  library 
board,  twenty-nine  teachers  applied  for  the  privi- 
lege.    .     .    .     Before  obtaining  books  from  teach- 
ers, pupils  were  required  to  secure  the  necessary 
library  cards,  guarantees,  etc.    .     .    The  issuance 
of  books  by  teachers  to  pupils  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  library."    .    .     .    According  to 
the  reports  of  teachers,  as  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, 830  books  were  taken  from  the  library  and 
distributed  among  the   teachers  of    the    various 
schools ;  "  2,498  issues  of  these  books  have  been 
made,  and  the  volumes  have  been  retained  at  the 
schools  an  average  of  five  and   one-half  weeks. 
From  twenty  teachers  replying  to  my  inquiries  as 
to  the  advantage  of  this  system,  I  have  received 
many    encouraging    comments.     Pupils    in     the 
schools  in  the  outlying  wards  cannot  obtain  good 
English  books  in  any  other  way,  and  such  matter 
as  is  supplied  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
borrowers.    The  reading  of  the  pupils  has  a  de- 
cidedly beneficial  effect  upon  the  general  school 
work.    .     .     .    The  selections  made  by  the  teach- 
ers are  specially  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
child,  and  the  opportunity  thus  furnished  removes, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  temptation  to  read  the 
trashy  literature   too    easily  obtained  by  young 
readers;  a  decided  improvement  in  the  taste  of 
children  is  noticeable.     Many  complimentary  re- 
marks are  received  from  parents,  and  great  satis- 
faction has  been    expressed    that    pupils  whose 
opportunities  for  reading  at  home  are  so  limited, 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  excellent  works 
as  have  been  put  into  their  hands     .    .    .    Books 
of  doubtful  character,  the  perusal  of  which  may 
amuse  without  instructing,  and  which  may  create 
a  taste  for  reading  not  to  be  satisfied  by  works 
which  cultivate  the  intelligence   and  inform  the 
mind,  are  by  this  method  left  out  of  use,  and  the 
most  positive  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
art  of  reading  are  made  available.    .    .    .     Peda- 
gogues have  learned  at  last  that  the  greatest  means 
of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  intelligent  read- 
ing of  suitable  books.    .     .    .     It  is  certain  that 
the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  enjoying  oppor- 
tunities of  reading  suitable  books  obtained  from 
the  library,  will  greatly  appreciate  the  advantages 


of  these  institutions  in  future,  after  withdrawal 
from  school,  where  they  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  reading."  Mr.  Linderfelt  adds  that  this  report 
"  relates  to  an  extended  systematic  trial  of  what 
has  been  done  for  a  long  time  sporadically.  It 
will  be  a  permanent  institution." 

England.     Nottingham.     Children's  Lend- 
ing Library.    J.  P.  Briscoe,  Libr. —  From  a  paper 
sent  by  the  Librarian,  read  by  him  at  the  Plymouth 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association,  September, 
1885,  and    published  in  the   Library  chronicle: 
"  Children  are  not  content  in  these  days  to  spend 
all  their  leisure  moments  in  running  about  the 
streets,  in  attending  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  family,  and  in  other  ways  peculiar  to  preced 
ing  generations.    Even   at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years  boys  and  girls  are  able  to  read  with 
great  facility  and  with  some  degree  of  intelligence. 
This  feature  in  the  juveniles  of  to-day  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  whose  desire  it  is  to 
promote  the  welfare  of   the    rising    generation. 
The  love  of  reading  should  be  fostered  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  afford  both  recreation  and  knowl- 
edge.    How  is  this  to  be  effected?    To  satisfy 
the  craving  for  books  by  several  children  of  both 
sexes  in  any  household  means  a  considerable  out- 
lay on  the  part  of  their  parents, —  an  expenditure 
which    the  middle    and  working  classes  cannot 
afford.    As  these  sections  of  the  community  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  people,  we  must 
consequently  consider  their  needs,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  supply  their  wants.    This  can  best  be 
done  by  the  extension  of  the  public-library  system, 
by  the  establishment  of  free  public  libraries  for 
children.    In  some  of  our  rate-supported  libraries 
juvenile  sections  have  been  formed.     Here  juve- 
nile borrowers  have  to  mix  with  adults,  often  to 
the  inconvenience  of  both.    It  is  highly  desirable 
that  children's  libraries  should,  where  practicable, 
be  located  in  rooms  to  themselves  and  in  the 
same  building  as  an  adult  library,  where  they  can 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  libra- 
rian.     Great  care  should    be    exercised    in  the 
appointment  of  a  librarian.     A   person   holding 
this  position  ought  to  have,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  a  library  assistant,  a 
love  for  children  and  to  be  accustomed  to  their 
management.    .    .    .    Who  are  responsible  for 
creating  a  love  for  good  reading  and  the  proper 
selection  of  books  —  librarians  or  parents?    Un- 
doubtedly the  latter,  for  several  obvious  reasons, 
although  librarians  may,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  be  consulted  on  this  matter.    .    .    . 
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The  cost  of  maintaining  libraries  for  the  young 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  The  annual 
expenditure  for  our  children's  library,  of  nearly 
5,000  volumes,  with  a  daily  average  issue  of  nearly 
100  volumes,  is  about  100  per  annum.  Children's 
libraries  for  small  towns  and  villages,  open  on,  say 


two  evenings  per  week,  can,  however,  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  a  much  smaller  cost 
than  that  indicated,  the  sum  varying  greatly  with 
local  circumstances."  (Library  chronicle^  April, 
1886.)  There  was  also  received  a  list  of  admir- 
ably selected  books  to  be  found  in  this  library. 


USES  OF   SUBJECT  CATALOGS    AND  SUBJECT  LISTS. 

BY   W:    E.   FOSTTER,    LIBRARIAN    PROVIDENCE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


VITITH  the  gradual  multiplication  of  bibli- 
ographical helps  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
wider  recognition  of  the  value  of  such  helps, 
a  wise  avoidance  of  the  objections  which 
present  themselves  to  the  carrying  out  of  a 
scheme  of  subject  cataloging  in  any  indi- 
vidual library  becomes  a  practical  question. 
Those  oftenest  met  with  are  the  two  follow- 
ing :  That  it  is  labor  lost,  because  duplicat- 
ing what  is  done  elsewhere ;  and  that  it  does 
not  really  serve  the  end  intended. 

To  consider  the  second  of  these  first  in 
order,  we  need  to  remember  that  the  classes 
of  persons  for  whose  benefit  such  work  as 
this  is  undertaken,  will  vary  widely  with  the 
character  of  the  library.  In  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  an  entomological  society's 
library,  they  would  of  necessity  be  special- 
ists, almost  ejfclusively.  In  the  case  of  a 
natural  history  society,  specialists  also, 
though  in  a  less  degree ;  in  a  college  library, 
still  less ;  in  a  public  library  of  the  ordinary 
type,  even  less ;  reaching,  perhaps,  the  mini- 
mum in  the  case  of  a  mechanics*  library  asso- 
ciation, or  a  newsboys'  free  library  and  reading- 
room,  or  a  working  girls'  institute  and  library. 
And  yet,  any  one  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
one  of  these  last-named  types  of  libraries 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  extent  to 
which  the  tendency  to  specialized  methods  of 
reading  develops  itself  in  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  unlikeliest  quarters,  —  particularly 
when  the  library  atmosphere  is  constantly 
rendered  a  congenial  one  for  the  development 
and  encouragement  of  this  tendency.  If  the 
librarian,  and  this  is  exceptionally  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  public  libraries,  can  see  in 
his  clientage  —  much  of  it  as  it  first  comes 


to  him  almost  wholly  aimless  in  its  demand  for 
books  —  the  potential  readers  of  specialized 
method  and  aim  of  a  few  years  hence,  he  is 
likely  to  come  to  regard  any  and  every  form 
of  subject  catalog  and  bibliography  as  mate- 
rial for  his  purpose. 

One  word,  however,  as  to  the  specific  use  to 
be  made  of  it.  In  saying  that  it  will  prove 
material  for  his  purpose,  I  am  by  no  means 
saying  that  in  every  instance  the  bibliograph- 
ical help  is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
untrained  reader,  just  as  issued  in  its  original 
form,  with  no  word  of  explanation,  no  modi- 
fication, no  simplification.  In  many  instances, 
it  will  have  to  be  "  translated  into  the  terms 
of  the  untrained  reader,"  so  to  speak,  whether 
by  placing  it  before  him  with  a  verbal  explana- 
tion, or  by  rewriting  portions  of  it,  or  by 
selecting  from  an  extended  list  those  refer- 
ences which  are  of  widest  application.  All 
of  these  are  alike  important  and  necessary 
ways  of  meeting  the  case.  Perhaps  a  con- 
crete illustration  will  best  indicate  the  exact 
bearing  of  this  portion  of  the  subject.  A  stone- 
cutter, we  will  suppose,  comes  into  the  library, 
saying:  "My  little  girl  is  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  she  wants  something  about  Long- 
fellow's house  at  Cambridge  for  a  school 
exercise."  Or  a  newsboy,  we  will  suppose, 
comes  to  the  librarian  of  the  Newsboys' 
Free  Library,  saying:  "Mister,  I  took  out 
this  book  about  Washington,  but  it  don't  tell 
about  his  coming  to  New  York  to  the  Inaugu- 
ration ; "  or  a  shop  girl  says :  "  I  have  had 
out  Macaulay's  *  History  of  England,'  but  I 
can't  find  much  in  it  about  William  the  Con- 
queror." In  each  of  these  instances,  the  libra- 
rian either  places  before  the  inquirer  a  printed 
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subject  catalog  of  the  library,  formed  after 
the  method  of  the  Brooklyn  catalog  or  the 
Brooklyn  catalog  itself,  explaining  that  it  is 
not  the  catalog  of  that  library;  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  periods  of  English  history,  such 
a  book  as  Adamses  "  Manual  of  historical 
literature ; "  or  refers  the  inquirer  to  the 
card  catalog  of  the  library;  or  explains 
verbally  what  there  is  to  be  told,  either  after 
having  consulted  for  himself  one  of  these 
lists  or  not. 

Now,  all  these  instances  represent  one 
pole,  so  to  speak,  of  the  matter, — namely,  the 
reader  with  the  minimum  of  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  subject.  At  the  opposite  pole, 
we  shall  find  the  other  class  for  whom,  if  for 
any  persons,  the  subject  catalogs  referred 
to  might  be  supposed  not  to  serve  a  purpose, 
—  namely,  the  special  student,  the  man  with 
the  maximum  of  intelligent  appreciation  of 
his  special  subject. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  library  in  ques- 
tion is  a  college  library,  and  that  the  special- 
ist is  an  instructor  in  history,  and  that  one  of 
the  subjects  which  comes  before  him  for  inves- 
tigation is  **  The  Indian  tribes  of  this  conti- 
nent." Now,  it  is  well  to  admit  in  the  outset 
that  he  will  necessarily  have  been  familiar  pre- 
viously with  a  great  part  of  the  field  of  inves- 
tigation,—  that  portion  of  it  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  a  study  of  the  early  explorations 
and  discoveries  of  the  continent,  or  of  the 
series  of  wars  of  the  early  colonists  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  His  studies,  however,  have 
not  led  him  to  any  such  extent  through  such 
phases  of  the  question  as  the  following :  — 
Government  action  in  re-locating  the  tribes, 
1830-42 ;  the  relations  of  these  re-locations 
to  the  movement  towards  peopling  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region  with  white  settlers,  1848- 
88;  the  methods  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadian  government  in  dealing  with  the 
Indian  tribes  compared ;  the  successive  efforts 
since  1880  testing  the  capacity  of  the  native 
Indian  for  the  institutions  of  civilization 
and  education;  and  a  comparative  view  of 
the  present  distribution  of  the  tribes  by  race 
and  language.  Place  before  such  a  man,  how- 
ever, a  few  such  subject  catalogs  as  the 
Brooklyn    and  Boston   Athenaeum    catalogs. 


Poole's  Index,  some  of  the  various  reference 
lists  on  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Field  Library 
catalog,  etc.,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  have 
proved  very  serviceable  in  at  once  broaden- 
ing the  field  of  his  observation;  that  while,  of 
course,  he  might  ultimately  have  come  at  all 
of  these  by  himself,  he  is  glad  to  have  the 
matter  expedited  for  him  by  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  these  very  suggestive  references ; 
that,  in  short,  he  has  been  the  better  able  to 
make  these  helps  helpful  to  him,  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  specialist. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  a 
man  who  has  given  a  series  of  years  to  thor- 
oughly scientific  work  in  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  He  also  is  a  special- 
ist on  this  same  subject  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
but  in  a  different  way.  Those  divisions  of 
the  field  which  the  historical  student  had  less 
familiarity  with,  he  knows  best ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  knowledge  is  correspondingly 
limited  in  those  portions  best  known  to  the 
historical  student, —  namely,  the  early  explo- 
rations and  discoveries,  the  earlier  contact  of 
the  colonists  with  the  natives,  etc.  For  him, 
consequently,  to  be  able  to  glance  over 
subject  catalogs  such  as  we  just  enumer- 
ated, is  likewise  a  corrective  and  a  serviceable 
aid  which  he  greatly  appreciates. 

One  more  illustration,  this  time  from 
natural  science.  A  specialist  who  has 
devoted  a  series  of  years  mainly  to  the 
study  of  American  moths,  is  obviously 
exhaustively  familiar  with  everything  specific- 
ally upon  that  subject.  But  turning  some  day 
over  the  pages  of  a  subject  catalog  like 
those  we  have  mentioned,  he  finds  under  the 
headings  "  Agricultural  Botany,"  or  "  Botany, 
Economic,"  or  "  Biology,"  or  "  Vegetable 
Physiology"  or  "Plants  and  Insects,  Rela- 
tions of,"  various  suggestive  references  to 
other  material  which  it  is  well  worth  his 
while  to  be  advised  of. 

The  principle  involved  in  these  illustrations 
is  an  obvious  one.  It  may  be  thus  stated. 
The  tendency  of  specialized  studies  is  con- 
stantly to  the  extreme  of  differentiation  and 
specialization;  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
tendency  of  the  bibliographies  specially  pre- 
pared within  these  special  subjects,  and  even 
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special  subdivisions  of  subjects.  The  special 
student  whose  work  is  prosecuted  in  one  of 
these  "  compartments  '*  of  the  subject,  as  we 
may  not  inappropriately  call  it,  finds  a  princi- 
pal and  ver)'  serviceable  use  of  the  general 
system  of  subject  cataloging,  as  affecting 
his  own  studies,  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
various  subject  catalogs  and  subject  lists 
serve  to  bring  under  his  eye  and  to  his  imme- 
diate attention  the  existence  of  bibliograph- 
ical helps  in  departments  outside  his  own 
narrow  specialty,  indeed,  but  with  a  dose 
bearing  upon  his  own  department 

I  will  quote  at  this  point  from  a  letter  so 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  above  statement, 
from  the  specialist's  point  of  view,  as  to 
form  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  it. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Politics  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  writes  as  follows  in  relation 
to  the  woric  of  teachers  and  students  at  that 
university,  and  the  aid  furnished  by  subject 
catalogs  and  subject  lists.    He  says :  — 

'*  From  the  standpoint  of  a  student  of  history, 
I  may  say  that  without  such  aids  teachers  and 
pupils  would  often  be  as  helpless  as  a 
traveller  without  a  map  or  a  guide-book.  No 
specialist  or  any  other  seeker  after  historical 
truth  can  possibly  be  so  familiar  with  the 
entire  range  of  literature  in  a  given  field  as 
to  be  above  the  necessity  of  consulting  good 
bibliographies,  published  catalogs,  etc.'*  **  In 
the  practical  workings  of  our  department 
library  in  this  university,  the  card  catalogs, 
and  the  published  catalogs  of  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston  Public 
Library,  Poole's  Index,  etc.,  are  found  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service.  Our  own  subject 
catalog  is  in  constant  use  from  morning 
till  night.  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  run  to  it  as  men  do  to  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias,  historical  atlases,  and  other 
works  of  reference.  If  they  do  not  find  what 
they  want,  they  go  to  the  Peabody  Library, 
and  consult  the  more  elaborate  subject  cata- 
logs of  that  institution"  (card  catalogs). 
'*  There  are  some  things  that  a  good  student 
or  a  good  library  must  know.  First,  what 
information  is  at  hand  upon  a  given  subject ; 
second,  if  nothing  is  at  hand,  where  sorne^ 


thing  can  be  found.  Both  the  student  and 
the  library  are  driven  to  subject  catalogs 
and  subject  lists,  for  a  proper  systematizing 
of  their  own  collections." 

The  second  of  the  two  objections,  however, 
raises  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  — 
namely,  Uiat  this  work  of  subject  cataloging 
is  labor  lost,  because  duplicating  what  is  done 
elsewhere. 

The  tendency  of  library  work  to-day  in 
every  department  is  emphatically  against 
unnecessary  duplicating,  and  as  emphati- 
cally in  favor  of  "  doing  a  thing  once  for  all," 
even  in  such  external  and  mechanical  details 
as  registration  forms  and  delivery  systems. 
In  these  departments  its  importance  is  ob- 
vious, and  it  is  none  the  less  essential  in 
the  field  of  cataloging.  There  is  perhaps 
no  more  urgent  and  perplexing  problem 
demanding  consideration  in  the  management 
of  what  we  may  call  the  smaller  libraries, 
those,  for  instance,  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 
volumes,  than  just  how  far  to  carry  the  work 
of  subject  cataloging.  Time  and  attention 
have  been  devoted  for  years  past  to  interesting 
these  smaller  libraries  in  this  very  direction. 
Now  that  there  seems  to  be  a  more  wide- 
spread tendency  to  engage  in  this  work  than 
ever  before,  and  when  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  encouraged  at  these  results,  we 
are  confronted  with  this  new  and  very  real 
cause  of  perplexity. 

Take  it,  for  example,  as  related  to  the  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  the  contents  of  com- 
posite works,  and  of  analytical  entries  in  the 
catalog,  covering  such  instances  as  volumes 
of  essays,  periodicals,  proceedings  of  socie- 
ties, reports  of  labor  and  other  boards,  and 
other  similar  instances.  Now  there  never  has 
been  any  question  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
getting  at  the  material  hidden  away  in  these 
composite  or  serial  publications.  The  one 
practical  question  is  the  avoiding  of  waste  or 
duplication  of  labor. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  fields 
of  analytical  exposition  has  been  very  thor- 
oughly laid  open — and  once  for  all  —  since 
the  date  at  which  Mr.  Cutter  and  Mr.  Noyes 
began  the  publication  of  their  extraordinarily 
valuable  catalogs.    I   mean,  of  course,  the 
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field  of  periodical  literature  in  Poolers  Index. 
In  no  subsequent  catalog  of  an  individ- 
ual library,  therefore,  can  it  ever  again  be 
worth  while  entirely  to  duplicate  this  work 
on  a  separate  scale.  Of  the  almost  equally 
indispensable  nuiterial  known  under  the 
general  term  of  essays,  we  have  not  as  yet 
an  index,  on  the  scale  of  Poole's  Index.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  the 
inevitable  appearance  of  this  "  Index  to 
General  Literature "  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  and  we  are  assured  of  this  in  Mr. 
Fletcher's  very  promising  "reports  of  prog- 
ress." For  these  (in  many  instances)  and  the 
"series"  (like  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Chaucer  Society,  etc-X  we  have  the 
work  done  for  us  in  catalogs  such  as  those 
named  above  (the  Boston  Athenaeum,  etc.); 
and  it  seems,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be 
the  part  of  wise  economy,  in  the  case  of 
those  libraries  which  are  not  blessed  with  so 
extensive  funds  as  these  larger  ones,  to  make 
use  of  the  clues  thus  generously  furnished 
in  these  catalogs,  rather  than  to  construct 
duplicates  of  them  for  themselves ;  and,  I  will 
still  further  add,  to  make  them  more  directly 
available  by  entering  their  own  book-numbers 
on  the  margin. 

And  yet,  long  experience  in  the  use  of 
these  catalogs,  and  of  material  similar  to 
them  in  my  own  library,  and  the  improbability 
that  in  that  library  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
make  any  very  lavish  expenditure  for  cata- 
loging, have  made  me  very  ready  to  seize 
upon  any  means  of  still  further  incorporating 
their  benefits  into  our  catalogs,  and  of  thus 
utilizing  them  to  the  fullest  degree.  As  a 
result  of  the  consideration  given  to  this 
matter,  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan  for 
a  consolidated  catalog,  which  I  am  expecting 
to  put  very  soon  into  the  printer's  hands. 
It  is  briefly  as  follows:     In  subject  entries 


and  others  there  is  no  duplication  of  the 
minute  work  of  analysis  found  in  Poole, 
Noyes,  and  elsewhere ;  but  its  benefit  is 
availed  of  by  references  such  as  the  following ; 
for  instance :  — 

Under  AbM^  £sr» 
Under  AdduoHt  J. 


[See  also  Poole's  Index,    ist  Supp.] 
[See  Brooklyn  Catal.) 


Under  Hamilton ^  A. 

[See  Ford's  *'  BibUotheca  HsuniHoniana."! 
Under  Massach$tsttis  Historical  Society. 

[See  Boston  Athensnim  Catal.  for  complete  contents  up 
to  1876,  since  which  see  card  catalog  of  this  library.] 

We  may  look,  I  think,  for  no  abandonment 
of  the  subject  catalog  principle  in  the 
future.  That  principle  is  the  inseparable 
accompaniment  of  the  new  and  promising 
lines  of  library  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
specializing  of  reading  for  the  general  reader, 
which  are  becoming  more  common  and  more 
deeply  rooted  every  year.  But  we  may  look, 
I  think,  for  a  wiser  economy  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  various  means  to  this  very 
desirable  end.  I  have  on  an  earlier  occasion 
expressed  my  own  conviction  that  one  phase 
of  the  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the 
preparation  of  special  subject  lists,  as  occa- 
sion arises,  as  well  as  in  the  utilization  of  all 
available  printed  subject  lists  and  catalogs; 
and  that  in  the  "  bibliographical  economy  " 
of  the  future  we  shall  see  two  lines  of 
library  work  advance  side  by  side  —  namely, 
a  general  cataloging  of  the  entire  library, 
but  within  definitely  prescribed  limits  as  to 
fullness,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  library's  resources  on  particular 
topics,  as  occasion  arises,  with  the  utmost 
exhaustiveness  possible  at  the  time. 

To  this  may  now  be  added  the  suggestion, 
already  widely  followed,  as  I  am  glad  to  find, 
in  many  of  the  smaller  libraries,  of  incorpo- 
rating this  material,  prepared  when  some 
special  occasion  arises,  into  the  library's 
card  catalog,  and  thus  making  it  of  perma- 
nent rather  than  ephemeral  service. 


For  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  see  Proceedings  (Fifth  session). 
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REPORT  ON  CLASSIFICATION. 


BY    RICHARD    BLISS,    LIBRARIAN     REDWOOD    LIBRARY,    NEWPORT,    R.    L 


A  SAILOR  in  one  of  our  seaport  towns 
^^  once  explained  his  preference  for  attend- 
ing a  church  where  a  responsive  service  was 
used  rather  than  one  of  another  denomination, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  "jaw  back  "  at  the  minister.  Now  the 
reporter  on  classification  —  a  preacher  for  the 
time  being  —  has  no  wish  that  any  of  his 
fellow-members  should  refrain  from  "jawing 
back "  in  this  service.  On  the  contrary,  in 
order  that  sufficient  inducement  to  that  inno- 
cent amusement  may  be  afforded,  he  purposes 
making  a  few  remarks,  interspersed  with  criti- 
cism, on  classification  in  general  as  prelimi- 
nary to  his  report,  which  is,  in  itself,  more  of 
a  commentary  than  a  text.  And  as  librarians 
are  notoriously  quite  ^s  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  bibliothical  offspring  as  natural 
parents  are  in  regard  to  their  bodily  issue,  he 
doubts  not  that  the  privilege  the  sailor  prized 
will  be  appreciated  here  also. 

So  far  as  the  arrangement  of  books  is  con- 
cerned, librarians  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  —  the  anti-classifiers,  the  pseudo-clas- 
sifiers, and  the  classifiers,  sometimes  called 
close-classifiers.  The  anti-classifiers  either 
arrange  the  books  as  they  come  in,  without 
regard  to  juxtaposition  of  subject,  or  they 
adopt  some  sort  of  group-arrangement,  perhaps 
on  the  mnemonic  plan,  which  does  duty  for  a 
classification.  The  pseudo-classifiers  are 
primarily  classifiers  who  have  been  dismayed 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
system,  or  who  have  been  influenced  by  the 
animadversion  of  the  anti-classifiers,  and  try 
to  sit  on  two  stools  at  once,  with  the  usual 
result.  As  the  former  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper,  the  reporter  has  noth- 
ing to  report  on  them  or  their  works. 

Coordination  of  knowledge  must  ever  be  a 
difficult  matter,  and  a  perfect  systematic 
arrangement  is  perhaps  impossible  ;  but  any 
one  who  will  review  the  history  of  classifica- 
tion for  the  past  twenty  years  will  see  how 
much  progress  has  been  made  during  that 


time  in  the  systematization  of  knowledge. 
Past  experience  would  seem  to  invalidate  Mr. 
Fletcher's  conclusion  that  "  nothing  better  in 
the  way  of  systems  is  to  be  hoped  for  than 
those  we  now  have." 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  classifier 
has  to  contend  with  is  found  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject  itself.  The  interdigitation  of  cer- 
tain branches  of  knowledge  and  their  far- 
reaching  relationships  seem  to  render  any  lin- 
eal gradation  impossible.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  seized  upon  by  the  opponents  of  close- 
classification  as  an  argument  for  the  useless- 
ness  of  any  attempt  to  classify  at  all.  Folk- 
lore, for  example,  is  a  division  which  has  many 
alliances,  namely,  with  ethnology,  religion, 
medicine,  sociology,  art  and  literature,  and 
librarians  may  differ  widely  as  to  where  to  put 
it.  But  must  we  therefore  conclude  that 
there  is  no  close  relationship  to  be  found  in 
the  subdivisions  of  science,  philosophy,  or  the 
useful  arts  ? 

The  question  how  far  classification  shall  be 
carried  is  one  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  it,  is  far  from  settled. 
Even  the  most  ardent  classifier  must  admit 
that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  classification 
cannot  be  extended  to  either  with  satisfaction 
or  advantage ;  for,  the  farther  one  subdivides 
the  less  close  is  the  relationship  of  the  sub- 
divisions. But  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  classification  should  stop  with  the  main 
divisions  of  knowledge,  and  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  aeronautics  is  put  in  cos- 
mology, as  in  Mr.  Perkins's  "rational "  classifi 
cation,  or  in  arts,  as  in  Mr.  Cutter's  Athe- 
naeum classification.  In  a  small  library  it  is 
not  necessary  to  divide  descriptive  botany, 
for  example,  into  subheads.  To  such  it  is  of 
no  sort  of  consequence  whether  Epihbium 
anjpdsttfolium  belongs  to  the  Onagraceae,  and 
the  Onagracea?  to  the  Polypetala?,  or  not,  but 
it  does  make  a  difference  to  a  botanical  library 
like  that  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Cam- 
bridge whether  or  not  suitable  subdivisions 
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are  provided  for  the  numerous  specialties  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

Assuming,  then,  that  some  sort  of  a  shelf 
classification  is  desirable,  the  point  to  be  de- 
termined is  what  sort  of  one  shall  it  be.  On 
this  point  librarians  are  greatly  at  variance 
one  with  another.  Much  stress  has  recently 
been  laid  by  certain  of  our  members  on  the 
value  of  what  they  call  a  "  rational  "  or  "  nat- 
ural ''  classification  as  distinguished  from  a 
"  logical "  or  "  scientific  "  one,  as  if  the  sys- 
tem they  advocated  was  alone  rational  and 
the  others  more  or  less  artificial. 

Now,  a  **  rational "  classification  must  needs 
be  one  which  is  judicious  or  constructed 
in  conformity  to  reason,  and  whether  any 
given  arrangement  is  judicious  depends  upon 
whether  it  adequately  serves  its  purpose  or 
not,  a  point  which  can  only  be  determined 
upon  trial.  The  appropriation  of  the  term 
"rational"  as  a  distinguishing  designation  for 
this  or  that  arrangement  is  a  petitio principii 
which  is  less  valid  than  it  is  common.  The 
terms  rational,  natural,  logical,  and  scientific, 
as  applied  to  classificatory  systems,  appar- 
ently connotate  quite  diverse  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  the  individuals  using  them.  Thus 
with  some,  "natural"  seems  limited  to  the 
idea  of  geographical  or  chronological  progres- 
sion, as  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  geog- 
raphy or  history,  ignoring  the  fact  that  there 
may  be  a  natural  evolutionary  progress  of 
other  subjects  corresponding  to  a  natural 
mental  progress  of  ideas.  With  others,  "  ra- 
tional "  is  used  as  a  contradistinctive  term  to 
close  classification,  which  is  therebv  assumed 
to  be  irrational, — another  case  of  X\it  peiitto 
principii.  A  natural  classification  is  one 
which  follows  some  natural  order,  either  sub- 
jective or  objective,  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
topics,  and  a  logical  classification  one  which 
follows  definite  principles,  and  conforms  its 
succession  of  divisions  to  certain  inferences 
according  to  the  laws  of  thought.  How  a 
classification  which  is  either  or  both  of  these 
can  be  other  than  rational,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Much  of  mere  dialectics  would  be  avoided  and 
time  saved  if  the  terms  rational  and  logical, 
as  applied  to  classification,  were  abandoned 
and  syncretic  and  systematic  substituted. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Library  journal 
Mr.  Fletcher  contrasts  the  analytic  or  syn- 
thetic with  the  logical  or  practical  methods  of 
classification  by  defining  the  former  to  be  a 
treating  of  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge  as  a 
unit,  and  working  down  through  subdivision 
to  the  minute  subject ;  while  the  latter  takes 
the  individual  book  as  a  unit,  and  works  up 
through  aggregation  to  the  entire  library. 
This  is  the  old  argument  translated  into  philo- 
sophic terms;  but  the  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  since  the  book  to  be  classi- 
fied is  the  unit  in  both  instances.  The  dis- 
tinction is  not  unlike  the  difference  between 
unheading  a  barrel  of  apples  and  consuming 
from  the  top  down,  and  turning  the  barrel  up- 
side down,  knocking  the  bottom  out,  an4  con- 
suming from  that  end. 

The  analytic  or  synthetic  method  Mr. 
Fletcher  identifies  with  the  system  of  close 
classification,  whereof  he  is  an  earnest  op- 
ponent, the  disadvantages  of  which  he  affirms 
are,  in  effect:  (i)  the  demand  on  the  time  and 
mental  powers  of  the  compiler;  (2)  the  com- 
plicated notation  involved ;  (3)  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  comprehended  by  the  un- 
initiated ;  (4)  its  failure  to  show  the  resources 
of  the  library  on  a  given  subject,  and  (5)  the 
tendency  to  encourage  reference  to  the  im- 
perfect representation  on  the  shelves  instead 
of  to  the  catalogue  and  to  bibliographies.  Of 
these  objections,  the  second  is  the  only  really 
important  one.  Minute  subdivision  does 
necessarily  entail  long  class  marks,  the  objec- 
tion to  which  lies  quite  as  much  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  readily  distinguishing  the  mark  on 
the  books,  when  closely  arranged  together  on 
the  shelves,  as  in  the  liability  to  error  in  call- 
slips  and  charging.  The  latter  objection  is 
rendered  invalid  where  such  a  system  of  charg- 
ing is  used  as  that  in  vogue  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any 
marks  used  to  designate  books  in  a  large 
library  can  be  entirely  free  from  the  former 
objection.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Cutter's  revised 
classification  is  tolerably  minute,  and  the  class 
marks  are  neither  long  nor  complicated. 
Whether  the  demand  on  the  time  and  patience 
of  the  compiler  be  a  real  objection  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  the  relative  worth  of  such  a  classi 
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ficaitioa  in  itself.  II  a  close  classification 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  the  time  given  to  its 
construction  is  of  little  moment.  To  the  third 
objection  it  may  be  replied  that  the  librarian 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  all  systems; 
if  not,  there  is  the  Library  School,  designed  to 
supply  the  defect,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
though  it  may  be  profitable,  that  the  public 
should  know  the  meaning  of  the  class  marks. 
That  a  close  classification  on  the  shelves  will 
not  exhibit  all  the  resources  of  the  library  on 
a  given  subject,  is  admitted ;  neither  will  any 
other  system  that  has  been  or  may  be  invented. 
The  close  classifier  claims  that  this  system 
shows  more  of  the  related  subjects  than  do  the 
others.  Which,  for  instance,  best  exhibits 
the  resources  of  a  library,  say  on  physics,  Mr. 
Cutter^s  classification,  where  all  the  divisions 
of  natural  philosophy  are  grouped  together 
under  that  head,  or  Mr.  Schwartz's,  where 
statics  and  dynamics  are  separated  from  optics 
by  the  whole  of  palaeontology,  and  electrics  from 
both  by  mineralogy,  mathematics,  and  geology. 
Even  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  "  rational "  classifica- 
tion house  sanitation  is  divorced  from  drain- 
age and  sewerage  by  carpentry,  masonry, 
chemical  technology,  manufactures,  mining, 
and  bridge  building.  Lastly,  the  final  cause 
of  a  library  is  to  enable  people  to  get  what  they 
want  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  If  a  per- 
son can  do  that  more  quickly  from  books  than 
from  cards,  why  refuse  him  the  privileg^e  by 
insisting  that  he  shall  take  the  slower  way  ? 
As  well  urge  a  man  not  to  use  a  bicycle  in 
hurrying  for  a  physician  because  that  mode  of 
progression  is  less  safe  and  natural  than  the 
act  of  walking. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  fitly  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  a  somewhat  hasty  review  of  the 
three  or  four  new  classifications  which  have 
appeared  since  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  two  of  which  have  been  constructed  upon 
what  has  been  called  the  scientific  basis.  Of  these 
by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  thorough  is  Mr. 
Cutter's  Revised  Classification,  which  I  have  seen  in 
manuscript.  It  was  compiled  originally  for  the  Cary 
Library,  at  Lexington,  but  has  been  so  arranged 
by  its  author  as  to  be  applicable  either  to  a  large 
or  to  a  very  small  library  without  change.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  marking  the  divisions 
which  will  be  needed  for  a  small,  or  for  a  very 


small  library,  and  leaving  the  rest,  or  as  much  of 
it  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  for  the  larger 
library. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  most  of  the  sys- 
tems hitherto  proposed  has  been  a  rigid  inelasticity 
in  the  matter  of  enlargement  or  contraction. 
However  complete  the  list  of  topics,  space  will 
surely  be  needed  for  those  necessarily  overlooked 
—  since  no  man  is  omniscient  —  or  for  new  subjects 
which  the  progress  of  human  thought  and  activity 
calls  into  being.  In  the  Dewey  system,  one  of  the 
most  rigid  of  all  systems,  this  is  overcome  rather 
than  provided  for  by  the  intercalation  of  the  new 
subject  as  near  as  possible  to  its  congeners,  with 
an  additional  figure  to  the  previous  class-mark, 
perhaps  already  too  long.  Others  like  Mr.  Per- 
kins leave  certain  numbers  blank,  to  be  filled  up  as 
needed.  The  objection  to  this  latter  method  is 
the  same  as  that  to  the  fixed  location  in  shelving ; 
spaces  left  will  sooner  or  later  be  filled  up,  and  the 
rigidity  of  the  system  will  necessitate  a  break  in 
its  logical  sequence. 

In  its  perfect  adaptability  to  varying  conditions 
lies  one  of  the  chief  excellences  of  the  Cutter  clas- 
sification, such  as  is  possible  only  in  a  systematic 
arrangement.  It  matters  not  how  large  the  library 
grows  to  be,  filling  up  is  impossible.  If  applied  to 
a  very  small  library,  only  the  principal  subdivisions 
are  used  ;  if  to  a  small  library,  as  many  of  the  sub- 
divisions as  may  be  necessary ;  while  for  a  large 
one  the  arrangement  permits  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion. So  far  as  known  to  the  reporter,  Mr.  Cut- 
ter's Revised  Classification  is  the  only  system 
which  allows  unlimited  contraction  or  expansion 
without  rearrangement  or  an  objectionable  addi- 
tion to  the  class-mark. 

In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  classification  Mr.  Cut- 
ter points  out  that  the  advantages  to  a  small  library 
using  the  shorter  form  are  easier  consultation  of 
the  table,  requiring  less  knowledge  and  thought, 
and  a  consequent  saving  of  time  and  labor.  The 
disadvantage  is  that  if  the  library  grow  rapidly 
some  of  the  classes  will  have  to  be  rearranged ;  i.  e. 
broken  up  into  smaller  divisions.  He  thinks  it 
better,  therefore,  for  a  small  and  growing  library  to 
use  more  of  the  divisions  than  he  has  selected. 

In  his  notation  for  the  classes  Mr.  Cutter  uses 
mainly  letters,  thereby  avoiding  the  composite-look- 
ing marks  employed  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  clas- 
sification, which  are  apt  to  suggest  to  the  frivolous 
mind  the  idea  of  a  combat  between  the  alphabet  and 
the  multiplication  table.  Although  the  classes  are 
thoroughly  subdivided,  so  admirable  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  letters  that  no  long  class-mark  is  used ; 
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the  marks  rarely  having  more  than  three  letters, 
and  usually  only  two.  In  a  few  instances,  where 
the  nature  of  the  classification  requires  it,  digits 
are  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  mark,  but  they 
are  never  mixed  with  the  letters. 

The  revised  classification  is  accompanied  by  a 
country  list,  which,  while  following  in  the  main 
the  order  adopted  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  list, 
is  an  improvement  on  that  in  the  more  systematic 
disposition  of  ^ome  of  the  geographical  divisions, 
particularly  of  Europe.  The  different  countries 
are  indicated  by  two  figures,  ranging  from  1 1  to 
99,  with  an  additional  figure  for  the  subdivisions 
of  southwestern  Asia,  west  Africa,  and  the 
political  divisions  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
disadvantage  which  this  list  shows  when  compared 
with  the  B.  A.  list  is  that  the  use  of  figures  prevents 
the  mnemonic  indication  of  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  etc.  The  gain  in  sim. 
plicity,  however,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
mnemonic  loss,  which  must  in  any  case  be  very 
limited. 

In  its  general  plan  the  Revised  Classification 
follows  that  which  Mr.  Cutter  devised  for  use  in 
the  Boston  Athenseum,  with  such  modifications  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable,  and  with  a 
constant  view  to  its  use  in  other  libraries.  The 
only  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  chief  divisions 
has  been  the  transposition  of  Language  to  a  posi- 
tion before  Literature,  which  is  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

A  full  description  of  the  system,  which  will 
doubtless  be  given  to  the  public  in  due  season, 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  but 
an  analysis  of  one  or  two  of  the  main  divisions 
may  be  interesting  as  exhibiting,  not  only  the  plan 
of  the  work,  but  showing  how  logical  and  natural  are 
the  transitions  of  the  subordinate  groups.  Let  us 
take  as  an  example  Mr.  Cutter's  treatment  of  the 
Social  and  Political  sciences,  —  topics  not  usually 
considered  susceptible  to  a  natural  and  systematic 
arrangement.  Here  we  find  the  general  subjects 
Socialism  and  Statistics  standing  at  the  head  as 
introductory  to  the  whole.  Then  comes  Political 
Economy,  the  divisions  of  which  show  a  gradual 
progression  closely  corresponding  to  a  natural 
transition  of  the  subjects  themselves.  First,  we 
have  Population,  then  Production,  —  the  normal 
result  of  the  association  of  individuals,  —  with  the 
logical  subordinate  divisions,  laboring  classes, 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  trades-unions,  strikes,  arbi- 
tration, and  cooperation.  Production  naturally 
leads  to  Exchange  of  products,  and  exchange  is 
perfected    by    Transportation    and    Coinpieirc^. 


Money,  the  medium  of  exchange,  stands  midway 
between  production  and  the  distribution  of  returns, 
to  wit  Taxation  and  Public  Finance.  The  acquis!- 
tion  of  products  naturally  includes  property,  per- 
sonal and  landed,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
subject  Rent.  This  gradation  at  last  ends  in  the 
destination  of  the  products,  namely  Consumption 
and  the  question  of  Luxury. 

But  the  natural  order  does  not  end  here.  With 
the  acquisition  of  property  there  will  always  be 
found  a  class  of  persons  who  never  possess,  or  can- 
not keep,  propertVf  namely,  the  Poor,  which  is  the 
next  main  subdivision  in  Mr.  Cutter's  list  This 
is  of  course  closely  connected  with  Public  Morals, 
the  next  topic,  which  naturally  leads  to  the 
subject  Education  and  culture.  The  succeeding 
division.  Woman,  which  requires  a  special  method 
of  treatment,  fitly  stands  by  itself  as  the  crowning 
result  of  education,  and  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween man  considered  socially  and  man  considered 
politically. 

Social  science  is  then  followed  by  Political  sci- 
ence and  Government,  since  in  nature  when  men 
have  associated  themselves  for  mutual  advantage, 
the  question  of  government  and  its  various  political 
forms  soon  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
social  body.  Under  political  science  Mr.  Cutter's 
transitions  are  both  natural  and  obvious,  viz. 
Forms  of  government  and  Constitution,  Represen- 
tation and  Suffrage.  In  nature  disregard  of  the 
principles  upon  which  government  is  founded  leads 
to  crime  and  its  punishment,  the  next  topic.  Then 
we  have  Legislation,  which  defines  crime  and  per- 
fects the  governmental  principle.  After  this  comes 
Jurisprudence,  which  embraces  all  that  has  gone 
before,  and  is  defined  as  the  knowledge  of  the  rights 
and  customs  of  men  in  a  state  of  community  nec- 
essary for  the  due  administration  of  justice.  The 
social  sciences  are  properly  closed  by  the  subject 
National  and  Local  Administration, — which  is  the 
systematization  of  civic  polity  and  the  culmination 
of  social  development.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  whole  arrangement  is  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  reporter  would  respectfully  commend  it  to 
those  anti-classifiers  who  doubt  the  possibility  of 
a  natural  gradation  of  non-material  topics. 

In  Science  the  same  plan  of  development  has 
been  followed.  Beginning  with  Mathematics,  the 
foundation  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  progres- 
sion is  from  Physics  and  Chemistry  through 
Astronomy  to  Geology,  which  is  followed  by  Palae- 
ontology, the  connecting  link  between  the  matter- 
sciences  and  the  life  sciences.  Then  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ijfe  9Qieoce9  stands  Biology,  which 
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embraces  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Ethnology;  man 
as  the  final  effort  of  creation  standmg  at  the  head. 
The  order  here  followed  corresponds  closely,  as 
will  be  seen,  with  the  order  of  evolution  in  nature, 
and  consequently  may  be  called  both  a  natural  as 
well  as  a  logical  one.  In  the  subordinate  divisions 
of  descriptive  botany  and  zoology  the  evolutionary 
principle  is  also  observed,  both  beginning  with  the 
lowest  forms  of  life  and  rising  regularly  to  the 
highest. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  granting  that  a  natural 
arrangement  is  possible  in  Science,  which  deals 
with  objective  forms,  such  an  arrangement  is 
scarcely  possible  with  subjects  like  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  in  which  the  minor  divisions  are 
more  or  less  coordinate  in  rank.  Well,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  the  progression  from  subject  to 
subject  will  not  be  so  obvious  as  in  Science,  for 
example,  but  Mr.  Cutter's  arrangement  of  the  arts> 
nevertheless,  shows  that  a  logical  and  natural 
sequence  is  possible  even  there.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  two  principles  of  evolu 
tion  in  accordance  with  which  the  Revised  Classifi] 
cation  is  arranged;  viz.  the  evolution  of  nature^ 
shown  in  sdence,  and  the  evolution  of  man,  shown 
in  the  life  history  of  human  beings.  The  progression 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  is  the  develop' 
ment  exhibited  in  nature,  that  of  the  arts  is  the 
development  in  the  life  history  of  man  —  a  part 
of  the  larger  evolution  of  nature. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  useful  arts  stand  Inven- 
tions and  Patents,  etc.,  apparently  out  of  the  nat- 
ural order,  but  placed  here  because  they  are 
general  in  their  character  and  include  all  that  fol- 
lows. Man's  first  effort  at  conquering  nature  con- 
sisted in  extracting  his  necessaries  from  the  soil ; 
consequently  we  have  first  Mining  and  Metallurgy ; 
this  is  followed  in  the  classification,  as  in  life, 
by  Agriculture  and  Animaliculture.  Following 
this  are  the  other  arts  of  life,  indicating  a  more 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  The  Constructive 
Arts  begin,  as  they  necessarily  must,  with  Engineer- 
ing, succeeded  by  Building  and  then  by  Sanitary 
science,  which  becomes  necessary  as  building 
becomes  perfected.  Transportation  might  logi- 
cally have  followed  Manufactures,  but  transporta- 
tion is  more  closely  connected  with  engineering, 
and  hence  properly  stands  between  Engineering, 
Building,  and  Manufacturing. 

Following  the  useful  arts  we  have  the  art  of 
War,  military  and  naval,  the  latter  portion  of 
which  forms  part  of  the  Nautical  Arts  in  general. 
It  might  be  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  art  of 
war  here  was  an  exception  to  the  principle  which 


is  supposed  to  govern  this  classification,  since 
warfare  is  one  of  the  earliest  pursuits  of  man. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  primitive  warfare 
is  provided  for  in  anthropology,  and  that  modem 
warfare  is  one  of  the  most  specialized  of  the  arts. 
Moreover,  warfare  is  not  always  waged  for  con- 
quest, but  often  for  the  preservation  of  national 
life  and  the  fruits  of  man's  industry  and  labour. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  fitly  stands  where  it 
does.  Note,  too,  at  this  point  the  close  connection 
in  Mr.  Cutter's  scheme  of  the  art  of  war  —  or  the 
national  preservative  art  —  with  the  Individual 
preservative  arts  represented  by  Lighthouses,  Life- 
saving  service,  and  Fire  extinction,  which  succeed 
them. 

Aerial  navigation  is  likewise  well  placed  between 
the  Useful  Arts  and  the  Recreative  Arts,  includ- 
ing sports  and  games,  which  is  the  next  main 
division. 

When  his  material  wants  are  satisfied,  man  turns 
to  the  arts  of  design  and  decoration,  and  to  litera- 
ture. Hence  the  Fine  Arts  immediately  succeeds 
the  Recreative  Arts,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by 
Literature  and  the  so-called  Book  Arts.  Language, 
which  is  the  material  of  literature,  is  placed  imme- 
diately before  literature  rather  than  among  the 
early  arts  of  man,  where  it  might  otherwise  be 
supposed  to  belong. 

From  this  somewhat  extended  review  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Cutter's  classification  is  based  upon 
a  philosophic  principle  which  pervades  the  whole 
of  it  —  not  only  in  the  main  divisions,  but  in  the 
subdivisions  as  well.  This  principle  is  that  of  evo- 
lution or  development  —  a  principle  which  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  pervades  the  whole  plan 
of  nature,  and  is  applicable,  not  only  to  objective 
nature,  but  likewise  to  the  mental  and  moral  world. 
All  attempts  to  systematize  knowledge  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  which  underlies  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  must  prove  more  or  less  unsat- 
isfactory. Whether  a  perfect  system atizat ion  of 
knowledge  is  possible  to  human  minds,  may  be 
questioned,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Cut- 
ter's Revised  Classification  has  come  nearer  to  it 
than  any  yet  put  forth. 

In  the  Library  journal  of  this  year  (vol.  14, 
nos.  1-4)  Mr.  Fletcher  has  brought  out  a  plan  for 
the  classification  of  books  on  what  he  calls  the 
rational  as  distinguished  from  the  logical  or  scien- 
tific plan.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult 
,  to  perceive  just  wherein  his  so-called  rational  order 
differs  from  a  logical  order.  Judging  from  internal 
evidence,  it  appears  to  consist  in  arranging  the 
aubjects  consecutively  s^cQording  to  ^heir  natiiral 
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affinity,  without  attempting  to  group  the  minor 
classes  under  general  divisions,  which  latter  plan 
he  affirms  puts  "a  severe  strain  on  the  logical 
powers  and  ingenuity  of  the  classifier."  Whether 
the  elimination  of  all  divisions  except  the  general 
ones,  such  as  history,  literature,  arts,  sciences,  etc., 
is  an  advantage  or  not,  is  a  matter  upon  which 
librarians  will  probably  differ  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  in  the  past.  The  reporter  does  not  think  it 
is  an  advantage.  If  books  were  always  written 
with  well-defined  limits  of  subject,  and  never  over- 
ran the  main  topics,  such  a  plan  might  be  used  to 
advantage.  But  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  system  any 
work  dealing  with  two  or  more  topics,  unless 
ultimately  general,  must  be  put  under  the  first 
of  the  topics  indicated  in  the  title ;  and  since 
books  often  treat  of  several  relatively  diverse  sub- 
jects, and  thus  correspond  in  a  limited  sense  to 
general  works,  they  can  have  no  general  place,  but 
must  be  treated  as  single  topic  books.  Further- 
more, as  the  library  grows,  new  subjects  unpro- 
vided for  in  the  original  list  will  constantly  be 
coming  in,  necessitating  continual  intercalation. 
And  as  the  tendency  in  literature  is  ever  towards 
specialization  and  complexity,  more  difficulty  will 
attend  the  arrangement  of  subjects  according  to 
their  proper  relationship.  Herein  lies  the  chief 
defect  of  such  a  system  as  that  advocated  by  Mr. 
Fletcher.  Its  inelasticity  disqualifies  it  for  general 
use.  In  order  that  it  may  be  applicable  to  any 
other  library  than  the  one  for  which  it  is  made, 
or  even  for  that  if  it  is  a  rapidily  growing  one,  it 
must  be  rearranged.  An  attempt  to  eliminate  any 
of  its  subdivisions  to  fit  it  for  use  in  a  small  library 
destroys  its  value  by  rendering  it  inadequate ;  while 
the  necessity  for  numerous  additions,  in  order  to 
make  it  serviceable  in  a  larger  one,  is  equally  a 
disadvantage.  Added  to  this  is  the  liability  to  un- 
duly extended  class-marks  —  a  liability  which  this 
system  proposes  to  obviate  —  unless  the  class- 
mark  scheme  is  very  elastic.  On  the  other  hand 
by  grouping  allied  subjects  under  suitable  divisions* 
as  in  the  Cutter  classification,  those  topics  which 
are  closely  related  are  brought  together,  whereby 
search  for  any  particular  one  is  greatly  facilitated, 
—  the  loss  to  the  librarian  in  arranging  being  com- 
pensated by  increased  advantages  to  the  student. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  a  grouped  system  under  the 
subdivision  Property  we  should  have  such  topics  as 
capita]  and  interest,  rents,  landed  and  personal 
property  and  public  lands  —  subjects  which  in  the 
Fletcher  classification  are  rather  widely  separated. 
But  Mr.  Fletcher's  "  rational"  system  is  really 


what  he  objects  to  as"  logical ;  "  namely,  a  grouped 
classification  with  a  limited  number  of  subdivisions 
following  in  coordinate  rank  a  general  head,  such 
as  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  major  divisions  of 
Mr.  Cutter's  or  Mr.  Dewey's  systems,  but  without 
any  attempt  to  rank  the  main  divisions,  and  with 
only  a  rough  arrangement  in  the  succession  of 
topics.  In  some  instances  the  author  omits  the  les- 
ser subdivisions  altogether,  using  only  such  princi- 
pal ones  as  might  be  adopted  by  a  very  small 
library.  Thus,  under  Science,  zoology  is  followed 
by  the  "  lowest  forms  of  life  "  (a  subdivision  which, 
as  it  embraces  not  only  protozoa,  but  sponges,  star- 
fishes, crinoids,  worms,  and  Crustacea,  is  too  inex- 
act for  a  scientific  library),  then  by  moUusca,  fishes, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  (the  omission  of 
insects  is  probably  an  oversight).  This  is  merely 
a  system  of  main  subdivisions  such  as  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Cutter's  Revised  Classification  and 
used  without  alteration,  or  the  least  "  strain  "  on 
any  human  faculty  whatsoever.  Botany  is  only 
subdivided  for  cryptogamia,  though  why  the  cryp- 
togams are  more  worthy  of  being  brought  out  than 
the  phanaerogams  is  not  evident.  Geology  is  not 
subdivided  at  all  except  for  local  geology.  Chem* 
istry  is  subdivided  into  organic,  inorganic,  and 
analysis.  Physics,  a  general  head,  is  followed  by 
heat,  light,  electricity,  sound,  etc.,  which  subdivi- 
sion is  not  only  "  rational "  but  "  logical "  as  well, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 

In  conclusion  the  reporter  would  say  that, 
although  Mr.  Fletcher  has  disassociated  some 
closely  related  subjects,  such  as  indoor  and  out- 
door amusements,  physical  geography  and  geology, 
house  sanitation  and  sewerage,  Mohammedanism 
and  Judaism,  he  has  brought  together  others  in 
excellent  juxtaposition,  as,  for  example,  outdoor 
sports,  physical  culture  and  hygiene,  folk-lore, 
proverbs,  and  myths,  sculpture  and  numismatics, 
and  has  on  the  whole  probably  produced  as  ser- 
viceable an  arrangement  as  any  which  can  be  made 
under  his  self-imposed  limitations. 

The  only  other  classification  of  importance  which 
has  appeared  during  the  past  year  is  one  by  Dr. 
A.  Hartwig,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  University 
Library  at  Ilalle  (a.  S.)  which  api>eared  in  the 
Cmtralblatl  fiir  Bibltothekswesen   (Beihefte   III.). 

In  this  voluminous  work,  which  fills  about  420 
octavo  pages,  we  have  an  instance  of  close  classifi- 
cation carried  to  its  ultimate  limits,  and  one 
which,  as  it  stands,  can  only  be  used  in  the  larg- 
est and  most  specialized  libraries.  But  though 
inapplicable  to  most  other  libraries,  it  will,  on 
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account  of  its  extreme  subdivision,  serve  as  a  val- 
uable  storehouse  of  titles  which  classifiers  cannot 
afford  to  overlook. 

In  its  general  outline  it  follows  the  usual  meth- 
ods of  classification,  but  without  any  attempt  at  a 
logical  arrangement,  either  in  its  principal  or  sub- 
ordinate divisions.  The  class-marks  used  are  a 
combination  of  letters  and  figures,  each  of  the 
minor  divisions  being  characterized  by  the  addition 
of  a  supplementary  letter  or  figure  to  the  preced- 
ing  one.  The  chief  divisions  are  marked  with  a 
capital  letter  from  A  to  U,  omitting  J.  The  fol- 
lowing subdivision  is  indicated  by  adding  a 
small  italic  letter,  thus  Ba,  B^,  B^,  etc  The  next 
subdivision  is  marked  with  a  Roman  numeral,  and 
the  subsequent  divisions  by  Arabic  numerals, 
capital  letters,  small  letters,  Roman  numerals 
again,  and  Greek  letters  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  segregation.  This  cumbersome  system  of 
notation  often  results  in  ridiculously  long  and 
inconvenient  class-marks.  Thus,  for  example* 
Italian  drama  is  D  i  II  3  A  c  III  and  the  loca 
botany  of  the  Rhine  provinces  is*  S  b  II  2  a  b  a  II 
iBg. 

Not  only  each  division  but  each  subdivision  is 
preceded  by  a  set  of  preliminary  classes  which 
correspond  to  Mr.  Cutter*s  nine  *'  generals,*'  though 
Dr.  Hartwig  does  not  limit  himself  to  this  number, 
but  adds  to  each  subject  as  many  as  he  deems 
necessary,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen.      Consequently  no  one  letter  or  figure 


stands  for  the  same  preliminary  class  in  all  the  divi- 
sions. This  repetition  of  the  preliminary  classes  in 
the  minor  divisions  necessarily  results  in  the  most 
inconvenient  arrangement  of  the  books  on  that 
subject.  For  instance,  we  have  separate  places  for 
periodicals  on  general  history,  on  the  history  of 
the  old  world,  on  modem  history,  on  German  his- 
tory, on  Prussian  history,  and  on  the  Brandenburg 
province  of  Prussia.  The  history  of  individual 
countries,  and  particularly  that  of  Germany,  is 
carried  out  with  equal  minuteness.  But  under 
this  system,  unless  a  library  contains  an  enormous 
number  of  volumes,  the  result  of  such  a  needlessly 
extravagant  subdivision  will  be  that  a  class  will 
often  have  but  one  book. 

As  a  classification.  Dr.  Hartwig*s  scheme  is  a 
monument  of  patience  and  industry,  but  it  is  cum- 
brous, unwieldly,  and  overburdened  with  symbols  I 
and  while  it  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  considered 
needlessly  minute  for  a  very  large  library,  it  has 
not  the  adaptability  and  elasticity  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  for  general  usefulness. 

In  Tike  Library  for  January,  1889,  is  an  article 
by  Mr.  Tedder  on  "  The  bibliography  and  classi- 
fication of  French  historv,"  in  which  he  reviews 
favorably  M.  G.  Monod's  **  Bibliographic  de  This- 
toire  de  France,"  and  gives  his  systematic  arrange- 
ments of  the  subjects  in  French  history.  As  this 
classification  is  intended  solely  for  bibliography, 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  allocation  of  books  them- 
selves, and  hence  calls  for  no  criticism  in  this  report. 


INDEXING  OR  CATALOGIZING. 


BY   W.   J.   GILBERT,    OF   ST.    LOUIS. 


T  F  you  are  driving  a  lame  horse  and  a  man 
stops  you  on  the  street  to  tell  you  some 
remedy,  before  listening  to  his  advice,  cer- 
tainly before  acting  on  it,  you  would  reasona- 
bly wish  to  know  what  his  previous  career 
had  been,  In  order  to  decide  what  weight  to 
give  to  his  words ;  therefore,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  giving  a  few  words  of  a  personal 
nature. 

I  have  been  forty  years  in  the  book  busi- 
ness, the  last  twenty  devoted  to  the  publish- 
ing of  law  books.  As  my  happiness  de- 
pended very  largely  upon  the  profits  which 
could  be  devoted  to  buying  silk  dresses  for 
the  wife,  with  food  and  clothing  for  the  chil- 


dren, and  occasionally  a  few  dollars  thrown  in 
for  fun,  and  as  the  profits  depended  upon  the 
sales,  and  the  sales  depended  largely  upon 
the  indexing,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  was  heavily 
interested  in  "how  to  make  a  good  index." 
It  was  soon  apparent  to  me  that  not  one  au- 
thor in  fifty  made  a  good  index,  for  one  of  two 
reasons :  First,  most  authors  find  the  writing 
of  a  book,  reading  proof,  and  other  work  inci- 
dental thereto  so  much  more  tedious  and 
onerous  than  they  anticipated,  that,  by  the 
time  they  come  to  prepare  the  index,  they  are 
tired  out  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Few  men  make  even  a  fair  index  until 
after  several  failures.    Second,  because  the 
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peculiar  turn  of  mind  necessary  to  write  a 
good  treatise  is  seldom  accompanied  by  the 
ability  to  make  an  index. 

Therefore  I  was  obliged  to  have  profes- 
sional indexers.  To  direct  them,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  understand  all  the  details; 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid. 

One  of  my  first  ventures  was  a  law  book 
prepared  by  a  judge  of  one  of  our  State  Su- 
preme Courts,  who  made  an  index  that  satis- 
fied no  one.  As  the  book  was  having  a  large 
sale,  I  engaged  a  gentleman,  who  seemed  to 
be  competent,  to  make  another ;  but,  although 
it  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  first,  it  did 
not  fill  the  bill.  A  professional  indexer  was 
then  set  to  work  on  the  third  edition  of  the 
book,  but  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  At  least 
$5,000  was  sunk  in  the  transaction.  What  I 
know  was  learned  in  an  expensive  manner. 

Do  not  expect  to  make  an  index  that  will 
satisfy  everybody ;  for,  if  you  should  take  the 
advice  of  fifty  men  and  follow  it,  your  index 
would  be  so  long  that  not  ten  in  the  fifty 
would  be  satisfied  with  it. 

How  to  make  a  Good  Index, 

1.  Make  your  skeleton  thus:  Procure  an 
indexed  book  such  as  book-keepers  use  to 
their  ledgers,  and  write  in  every  word  which 
you  have  reason  to  suppose  a  searcher  will 
expect  to  find  matter  under.  Indexes  are 
generally  consulted  by  folks  in  a  hurry,  who 
think  of  one  word  and  none  of  its  synonyms : 
therefore  all  should  appear  in  alphabetical 
order,  followed  by  the  proper  cross-reference. 
This  skeleton  the  indexer  should  have  by 
him  for  frequent  consultation  during  the 
progress  of  his  work,  so  that  one  uniform 
plan  is  followed. 

2.  Where  there  are  several  synonymous 
words,  decide  which  one  you  will  use  (or  if 
you  wish,  use  more  than  one),  and  then  set 
them  all  up,  cross-referencing  all  of  those 
under  which  you  place  nothing  to  those  under 
which  you  do.  For  instance,  take  the  words 
fines,  forfeitures,  imprisonment,  penalties,  and 
punishments ;  or  compensation,  fees,  pay,  sal- 
ary. If  you  decide  to  use  all,  then  set  up 
each  in  its  alphabetical  order,  and  cross-refer- 
ence each  to  all  the  others.    If  you  conclude 


to  use  only  two,  then  set  up  both  and  cross- 
reference  each  of  the  other  three  to  these  two. 
N.  B.  Never  cross-reference  to  a  word 
under  which  nothing  is  to  appear,  but  from 
it  to  some  other  word.  Do  not  duplicate  mat- 
ter under  two  synonymous  words. 

3.  Write  off  each  item  on  the  proper  sized 
slip  of  paper,  with  a  heading  showing  the 
topic  under  which  it  is  to  go,  thus  :  — 

ADMIRALTY  — COLLISION  — ^^//Vwf  For, 
Collision  between  schooner  and  pilot  boat, 
section  300. 

This  slip  is  thrown  to  "ADMIRALTY," 
and  when  that  topic  is  arranged  it  is  passed 
to  the  main  head  of  "  collision,"  and  from 
there  down  to  the  sub-head  of  ^^  Action  For,^^ 
By  this  means  the  indexer  decides  the  precise 
place  of  the  slip  of  paper  at  the  time  it  is 
written  off,  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  again 
load  up  his  mind  with  it,  but  can  turn  the 
arranging  of  the  slips  over  to  a  subordinate, 
who  will  present  his  work  for  final  inspection. 

4.  Set  up  every  sub-head  and  refer  to  the 
main  head.  In  the  above  case  say, "  COLLI- 
SION. See  Admiralty j^^  (giving  the  division 
number  of  collision).  "  ACTION.  For  colli- 
sion, see  ADMIRALTY." 

5.  Cross-reference  all  kindred  topics  to  one 
another. 

6.  Back  cross-reference  all  double  headings. 
If  you  place  matter  under  the  heading  of 
"  Change  of  Venue,"  then  also  say,  under  V, 
"  VENUE.    See  Change  of  Venue.'' 

All  this  may  seem  very  simple,  and  yet  not 
one  indexer  in  fifty  follows  half  these  instruc- 
tions, and  some  will  not  do  so  even  if  re- 
quested. A  good  index  will  be  short,  well 
cross-referenced,  every  possible  (and  proper) 
word  set  up  in  its  alphabetical  order,  so  that 
every  searcher  can  readily  find  all  the  book 
contains. 

Never  lose  sight  of  these  two  facts :  — 
I,  The  index  is  frequently  used  by  per- 
sons who  are  in  such  great  haste,  that  they 
think  of  but  one  word,  and,  failing  to  find 
that  word,  or  to  find  under  it  what  they  wish, 
they  will  condenm  the  whole  index,  when  a 
proper  cross-reference  would  direct  them  to 
just  what  they  wish. 
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2.  Every  index  will  be  used  by  many 
stupid  people,  who  never  think  of  the  proper 
word,  and  so  will  condemn  both  book  and 
index,  unless  the  matter  is  made  so  plain  that 
they  can  not  fail  to  find  what  they  wish. 

Now  about  a  Personal  Matter. —  A  Criticism. 

All  specialists  are  apt  to  run  to  extremes, 
which  seem  ridiculous  to  the  balance  of  the 
world.  I  am  painfully  aware  of  this  in  my 
own  case,  and  so  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to 
cultivate  the  society  of  a  friend  who  seldom 
reads  a  book  and  knows  absolutely  nothing  of 
life  as  we  know  it.  Being  a  good  business 
man,  of  the  soundest  judgment,  looking  at 
everything  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
results,  his  occasional  "  Do  not  make  a  fool 
of  yourself,"  is  of  great  benefit.  If  you  will 
induce  some  successful  retired  business  man 
to  attend  your  meetings,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
session  give  you  a  few  remarks,  it  will  do  you 
good.  Such  a  man  would  now  say  something 
like  this :  Why  induce  some  one  to  write  a 
fine  essay  (such  as  the  one  by  Miss  Cutler 
about  opening  libraries  on  Sunday),  and  then 
come  500  to  1,500  miles  to  hear  it  read  in  a 
room  where  there  is  so  much  noise  on  the 
street  as  to  drown  what  is  said  ?  Why  allow 
half  your  speakers  to  still  more  intensify  this 
trouble  by  speaking  from  their  place  in  the 
room  instead  of  going  to  the  speaker's  stand 


and  facing  the  audience?  Why  spend  one 
second's  time  discussing  the  question  of 
whether  a  heading  of  a  catalog  or  index 
should  be  written  Home  Education,  or  Home- 
Education,  or  Home-education,  or  Homeduca- 
tion  ?  The  great  world  around  you  prefers  the 
first  way,  and  would  not  easily  recognize  it  if 
printed  the  last  way.  If  you  are  in  the  world 
to  do  good,  so  that  when  you  knock  at  St. 
Peter's  door  you  can  give  a  good  reason  why 
you  should  be  let  in,  you  must  devote  your 
time  to  more  weighty  matters.  Those  of  you 
who  are  connected  with  libraries  frequented 
by  the  young,  will  soon  realize  that  most 
parents  have  very  little  idea  as  to  what  their 
children  are  reading,  and  that  more  good  can 
be  done  by  one  librarian,  every  day,  by  prop- 
erly directing  the  children  in  their  reading, 
than  by  years  of  discussion,  by  all  the  libra- 
rians in  the  whole  world,  on  such  topics  as 
the  above.  Most  parents  are  so  busy  making 
a  living,  or  a  fortune,  or  a  reputation  as 
preacher,  lawyer,  doctor,  or  politician,  that 
they  have  little  or  no  time  to  devote  to  their 
children's  reading.  The  right  kind  of  a  libra- 
rian can  have  more  good  influence  upon  the 
growing  generation  of  his  day  than  any  one 
preacher,  or  even  half  a  dozen  of  them ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  their  final  settlement 
with  the  Almighty,  they  will  be  held  strictly 
to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
exercised  or  failed  to  exercise  that  influence. 


ECLECTIC  CARD  CATALOG  RULES. 


BY    K.    A:     LINDERFELT,     LIBRARIAN    MILWAUKEE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 


"IITHEN  two  years  ago  Karl  Dziatzko,  then 
the  accomplished  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  and  University  Library  of  Breslau,  now 
Professor  of  Bibliothecal  Auxiliary  Sciences 
and  Chief  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  published  his  "  Instruction  for  the 
Arrangement  of  Titles  in  the  Alphabetical 
Card  Catalog"  of  his  institution,  the  work 
appeared  to  me  so  remarkably  able  in  its  exe- 
cution, and  so  superior  to  all  its  predecessors 
in  the  fullness  of  its  details,  that  I  determined 
sooner  or  later  to  furnish  it  in  an  English 


dress  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  German  tongue. 
Various  hindrances,  however,  have  prevented 
me  from  carrying  out  my  design  until  shortly 
before  this  meeting,  when  it  seemed  to  me 
desirable  to  court,  at  just  this  time,  a  full 
discussion  of  those  questions  included  in  the 
scope  of  Dziatzko's  treatise  which  are  still 
a  matter  of  controversy  in  our  ranks,  and 
some  of  which  have  been  put  before  us 
already,  in  the  report  of  the  cooperation  com- 
mittee presented  the  day  before  yesterday.     I 
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was  led  to  do  this  more  readily,  since  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  air  a  few  of  the  heresies 
which  I  promised  to  utter  at  our  last  meeting, 
and  have  since  nursed  until  they  have  become 
positive  convictions.  In  the  meantime,  some 
of  them  have  met  the  usual  fate  of  heresies, 
in  getting  to  be  more  or  less  generally 
accepted  as  truths.  Such  are,  in  particular, 
my  notions  regarding  the  entry  of  authors, 
as  a  rule,  under  their  pseudonyms  and  titles^ 
which  I  expected  to  defend  alone  and  un- 
aided. Now  I  am  told,  however,  by  the 
author  himself,  that  I  have  the  weight  of  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  new  edition  of 
Cutter's  Rules  on  my  side;  and,  while  it  is 
pleasant  to  meet  with  support  in  a  quarter 
where  it  was  least  expected,  I  confess  there 
is  little  fun  in  doubling  up  one's  fist  only  to 
find  that  there  is  nobody  to  strike  at,  the 
popular  verdict  having  long  ago  settled  that 
'*it  strains  a  man  badly  to  kick  at  nothing.'' 

Prof.  Dziatzko's  work  is  a  marvel  of 
ingenious  condensation,  lucidity,  and  com- 
pleteness. It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
evolve,  out  of  mere  theoretical  reasoning,  such 
an  array  of  minute  directions,  as  to  the  exact 
procedure  for  duly  noting  the  innumerable 
variations  and  peculiarities  of  book  produc- 
tion, which  are  the  result  of  the  vagaries  and 
idiosyncracies  of  the  authors,  publishers,  and 
printers  of  the  last  450  years,  and  now  con- 
tribute their  share  toward  making  the  life  of 
the  conscientious  cataloger  a  burthen.  Prof. 
Dziatzko's  rules  were  not  made  on  this 
abstract  principle.  They  grew,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  actual  passing  through  his  own 
hands  of  every  one  of  340,000  cards,  and  the 
330,000  books  and  pamphlets  which  they 
recorded. 

The  schematic  arrangement  which  the 
author  has  adopted  for  the  work,  at  first 
strikes  one  as  needlessly  complicated;  and 
one  of  his  critics  among  his  own  countrymen, 
to  whom  such  dissection  of  a  subject  gener- 
ally appeals  as  the  very  acme  of  logical  treat- 
ment, thinks  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  for 
a  chart  to  hang  on  the  wall,  but  altogether 
forbidding  in  a  printed  book.  Actuated  by  a 
feeling  akin  to  this,  myself,  at  first  I  set  to 
work  to  make  it  over  into  the  form  of  a  con- 


tinuous narrative,  that  would  read  smoothly 
enough  to  charm  the  romantic  cataloger  into 
burning  the  midnight  oil  and  finishing  the 
reading  of  it  in  one  sitting.  I  had  made  but 
very  little  progress,  however,  before  discover- 
ing that  this  could  not  be  done  without 
sacrificing  the  brevity,  directness,  and  per- 
spicuity of  the  original,  and,  as  J  imagine  that 
a  work  of  this  nature  is  not  likely  to  be  used 
as  a  reader  in  a  primary  school,  I  thought 
the  price  was  too  high  to  pay  for  a  little 
lubrication  of  the  mental  machinery.  I  have, 
therefore,  maintained  as  closely  as  possible 
the  terse  staccato  style,  and  whatever  rules 
I  have  been  obliged  to  add  or  change,  I 
have  attempted  to  mould  in  the  spirit  of  the 
originator. 

The  treatise  which  I  now  offer  for  your 
consideration  and  criticism  is  not  a  transla- 
tion, but  rather  an  adaptation.  I  soon  found 
that  the  fundamental  differences  in  title,  and 
even  author  entries,  between  the  practices  of 
the  librarians  and  bibliographers  of  Germany 
and  of  America,  would  make  a  mere  transla- 
tion practically  useless  in  this  country.  I  need 
only  call  to  mind  that  a  German  invariably 
considers  a  work  by  a  corporate  body  as 
anonymous,  and  refuses  to  consider  the  right 
of  any  word,  but  the  first  noun  not  in  a  suh- 
ordinate  grzn\m2X\czX  position,  in  commencing 
a  title-entry,  to  make  clear  to  you  the  neces- 
sity of  an  entire  remoulding  in  many  cases  of 
Prof.  Dziatzko's  material,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  our  own  needs. 

Having  once  started  out  in  this  direction, 
I  have  diligently  compared  all  the  cataloging 
systems  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
noted  their  divergencies,  as  well  as  their 
agreement  on  special  points,  hoping  thus  to 
furnish  a  kind  of  tabular  key  to  all  practices 
of  card  cataloging,  which  might,  even  if  my 
conclusions  were  not  accepted,  serve  as  a 
convenient  medium  for  recording  one's  own 
individual  preferences. 

The  original  work,  furthermore,  only  relates 
to  an  author  catalog,  while  I  have  extended 
the  scheme  so  as  to  comprise  title  entries 
also,  as  I  consider  that  the  two  ought  to  go 
together,  and  the  greater  majority  of  rules 
touching  title  entries  must  be  settled  for  an 
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author  catalog  as  well.  Two  facts  need  to 
be  emphasized  —  that  subject  entries  are  not 
considered  at  all,  and  that  these  rules  concern 
only  a  card  catalog.  They  will  in  the  main, 
of  course,  be  the  same  for  a  printed  catalog, 
but  would  necessarily  be  modified  in  special 
instances,  particularly  as  regards  cross-refer- 
ences, when  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  pro- 
viding for  the  physical  difficulty  of  the  very 


limited  field  of  vision  to  which  a  card  cata- 
log is  subject. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  caution  any  one,  who  may 
be  inclined  to  follow  me,  to  pay  no  attention 
to  what  I  do,  as  long  as  he  does  what  /  say. 
If  the  rules  here  laid  down  were  accepted 
as  unalterable  truth,  my  own  catalog  would 
be  a  conspicuous  example  of  how  not  to 
do  it. 


For  discussion,  see  Proceedings  (Fifth  session).    The  Rules  are  too  long  for  publication  here ; 

but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  issued  independently. 


SOME  GERMAN    PUBLISHING  METHODS. 

BY    GEO.   WM.    HARRIS,    ACTING    LIBRARIAN   CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


"firiTHOUT  the  slightest  desire  to  dispar- 
age  the  profundity  of  German  scholar- 
ship, it  seems  to  me  it  must  be  conceded  that 
too  often  the  results  of  that  scholarship  are 
cast  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  mould,  for  German 
scholars  apparently  disdain  any  such  adven- 
titious aids  to  favor  as  are  given  by  grace  or 
brilliancy  of  style.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  going 
too  far  to  say  that  German  writers  generally 
seem  to  have  no  conception  of  literary  form, 
so  utterly  regardless  are  they  of  perspicuity, 
order,  and  method  in  literary  matters;  and 
they  certainly  have  an  infinite  capacity  for 
muddling  even  the  simplest  subjects.  To 
these  defects  in  their  mental  organization, 
rather  than  to  any  malicious  intent,  it  is  char- 
itable to  attribute  many  of  the  irregularities 
and  vagaries  which  so  severely  try  the  patience 
and  vex  the  souls  of  librarians,  and  which  I 
propose  to  illustfate  by  a  few  examples. 

No  doubt  we  are  all  familiar  with  their 
reckless  and  extravagant  multiplication  of 
titles  and  sub-titles,  the  result  being  that  a 
volume  of  almost  any  important  work  is 
likely  to  be  referred  to  by  different  writers 
under  two  or  three  different  titles,  having  only 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Take  as  an  example  **Die  Homerischen 
Realien  "  (Leipzig,  1871-83)  by  E.  Buchholz, 
said  to  be  in  two  volumes ;  the  first  of  these 
bears  the  sub-title  **  Welt  und  Natur,"  and  is 
itself  again  divided  into  two  volumes,  the 
first  being  called,  "Homerische  Kosmo- 
grapie  und  Geographie/'  while  the  second  is 


entitled  "  Die  Drei  Naturreiche  nach  Homer ;" 
then  the  so-called  second  volume  is  likewise 
divided  into  two  ("  Das  offentliche  Leben  der 
Griechen  im  heroischen  Zeitalter,"  and  "  Das 
Privat-leben  der  Griechen,"  etc.),  and  so  we 
have  four  volumes  instead  of  two,  each  with 
a  different  title,  separate  pagination,  contents, 
and  index.  This  senseless  and  reprehensible 
custom  is  so  widespread,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  say  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a  German 
work  of  any  considerable  extent  published 
under  a  single  straightforward  title.  An 
interesting  variation  of  this  characteristic 
method,  and  one  which  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  possible  complications,  is  offered 
by  Koerting's  "Geschichte  der  Litteratur 
Italiens  im  Zeitalter  der  Renaissance"  (Leip- 
zig, 1878-84).  Volume  L  bears  also  the  sepa- 
rate title  "  Petrarca's  Leben  und  Werke,"  and 
Volume  II.,  "Boccaccio's  Leben  und  Werke," 
and  each  is  frequently  quoted  as  an  inde- 
pendent work.  When  Volume  III.  appeared, 
it  had  as  a  separate  title  "Die  Anfange  der 
Renaissance  litteratur  in^Italien."  In  the 
preface  to  this  third  volume,  the  author  tells 
us  that  it  is  really  the  introduction  to  the 
whole  work,  and,  if  a  second  edition  of  the 
history  should  be  called  for,  it  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  its  proper  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  and  be  called  Vol.  I.  instead 
of  Vol.  III.  Of  course  this  will  involve 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  numbers  of 
the  other  volumes,  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  all  future  references  to  the  work. 
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The  periodicals  again  a£Ford  some  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the 
German  mind  in  certain  directions.  We,  in 
our  simplicity,  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
a  periodical  as  a  publication  appearing  at 
stated  or  regular  intervals,  and  having  as  a 
rule  a  fixed  subscription  price.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  removed  from  the  German  idea  of 
a  periodical,  as  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  periodicals  of  Germany  will  suffice 
to  show.  Some  of  the  more  common  varia- 
tions and  irregularities  of  these  productions 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  e'xamples  chosen 
almost  at  random  from  the  periodical  list  of 
a  single  library.  As  an  instance  of  un- 
certainty of  price,  we  may  take  the  Land- 
wirtksckaftliche  Jahrbucher^  Zeitschrift  fur 
wissenschaftliche  Landwirthschaft  (Berlin, 
Parey),  published  nominally  at  the  subscrip- 
tion price  of  20  marks,  or  $5,  per  year. 
The  unsophisticated  librarian,  having  made  his 
estimates  on  this  basis,  pays  his  subscription, 
and  naturally  supposes  the  matter  is  settled 
for  a  year ;  but  he  soon  finds,  to  his  dismay, 
that  each  year  three  or  four  supplement  num- 
bers are  issued,  the  price  of  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  advertised  subscription  rate. 
Thus  for  the  year  1888  four  supplements  were 
published,  the  first  costing  $2.50,  the  second 
$6.25,  the  third  $4.50,  and  the  fourth  $1 
($14.25  in  all),  so  that  the  actual  price  of  this 
periodical  for  1888  was  over  $18  instead  of 
the  advertised  price  [of  $5.  The  publishers 
take  good  care  that  these  supplements  shall 
contain  the  most  important  papers  of  the  year. 

An  example  of  a  different  method,  which 
fairly  deserves  to  be  called  a  trick,  to  use 
no  stronger  word,  came  under  my  notice  re- 
cently. In  the  annual  "  Journal- Katalog,"  you 
will  find  these  three  periodicals :  Archiv  fiir 
Anatomie  und  Physiologie  (h^i^zi^^  price  50 
marks ;  Archiv  fur  Anatomie  und  Entwicke- 
lungs-^eschichte  (Leipzig),  price  40  marks; 
Archiv  fur  Physiologie  (Leipzig),  price  24 
marks.  Now  who  would  suspect,  on  seeing 
these  three  different  titles  and  noting  the 
different  prices,  that  these  three  are  one? 
Nevertheless,  such  is  the  fact,  for  the  last  two 
are  simply  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
divisions  of  the  first-named  Archiv^  furnished 


with  different  titles  and  issued  in  differently 
colored  covers,  on  which  you  may  find,  after 
close  scrutiny,  the  following  words  in  very 
small  print :  ^^Zugleich  anatomische  [or  phy- 
siologische\  Abtheilung  des  Archivs  fiir  Anat- 
omic^'' etc. 

Another  curious  method  is  exemplified  in 
the  Jahresbcricht  iibcr  die^  Fortschritte  der 
classischen  Altcrthumskunde  (Berlin,  Cal- 
vary), which  is  advertised  as  published  yearly 
in  twelve  numbers,  the  subscription  price 
being  $7.50.  A  recent  number  of  this  jour- 
nal, issued  in  August,  1888,  is  called  FUnf 
zehntcr  Jahrgang,  1887,  elftcs  Heft  und 
swolftes  Heft^  erste  Abtheilung;  it  con- 
tains :  — 

pp.  177-208  of  Vol.  50. 

pp.  353-372  "   "51. 
pp.  289-320  "   "  52. 

pp.  95-170  "   "  53 A. 
pp.   5-12  "   "  53B. 

pp.  49-64  "   "  53C. 

The  last  part  of  this  twelfth  number  of  1887 
appeared  in  March  1889,  at  an  extra  price  of 
$1.70,  and,  as  it  contained  the  concluding  por- 
tions, with  title-pages  and  contents,  of  these 
various  volumes,  of  course  it  had  to  be  pro- 
cured at  any  cost. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficulty  the  Ger- 
mans seem  to  find  in  doing  anything  promptly 
is  offered  by  the  Fortschritte  der  Physik 
(Berlin),  an  annual  review  of  the  progress  of 
physics.  This  had  been  gradually  growing 
more  tardy  in  making  its  appearance,  and  the 
volume  for  1877  did  not  appear  till  1882. 
Then  the  editors  or  publishers,  seemingly  all  at 
once,  awoke  to  a  perception  of  the  compara- 
tive uselessness,  in  a  science  like  physics,  of 
a  report  of  progress  five  years  old,  and,  pos- 
sibly spurred  on  by  complaints  from  their 
subscribers,  determined  to  take  a  new  depart- 
ure; so  they  began  the  publication  of  the 
report  for  1880  in  1882,  leaving  the  years 
1878  and  1879  to  be  brought  out  later.  By 
great  exertions  they  succeeded  in  publishing 
the  reports  for  these  three  years  and  the  first 
part  of  the  report  for  1881  before  the  end  of 
1885;  but  this  spasmodic  effort  seems  to  have 
exhausted  all  their  energy,  for  nothing  was 
issued  in  1886,  and  it  was  ilot  till   1887  that 
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the  report  for  i8Si  was  completed,  and  the 
publication  of  the  report  for  1882  begun, 
while  the  first  part  of  the  report  for  1883  was 
not  issued  till  March,  1889,  so  that  another 
spasmodic  effort  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

In  all  these  cases,  some  efforts,  not  often 
successful  however,  have  been  made  to  pre- 
serve at  least  an  approximation  to  regularity 
of  appearance  ;  but  it  is  only  when  a  German 
scholar  succeeds  in  persuading  some  friendly 
and  trusting  publisher  to  aid  him  in  start- ' 
ing  a  publication,  appearing,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  **  in  zwanglosen  Heften " 
(unfettered  by  any  conditions  of  time,  size, 
or  price),  that  we  are  shown  what  the  true 
German  idea  of  a  periodical  really  is. 

As  a  fair  example  of  this  class  of  publica- 
tions, misnamed  periodicals,  I  may  give  the 
record  of  the  Romanische  Studien^  edited  by 
Boehmer,  for  the  last  ten  years:  No.  13  was 
issued  in  June,  1879,  14  in  December,  1879, 
15  in  April,  1880,  16  in  July,  1880,  17  in 
October,  1880,  18  in  October,  1880,  19  in 
November,  1 881,  20  in  December,  1883,  21  in 
1885;  since  then  nothing  has  appeared, 
though  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  receive 
four  numbers  in  the  course  of  this  year,  as 
happened  in  1880. 

The  first  number  of  another  of  these 
unlimited  serials,  called  the  Molilre-Museumy 
was  published  in  1879,  ^^^^  ^^  editor  prom- 
ised to  give  at  least  six  numbers  a  year ;  but 
it  was  May,  1880,  before  the  second  number 
appeared,  and  the  editor  then  announced  that 
only  three  numbers  a  year  would  be  given. 
The  third  number,  however,  was  not  issued 
till  February,  1881.  Then  after  a  long  inter- 
val, the  fourth  number  appeared  in  March, 
1882,  with  the  announcement  that  the  editor 
found  three  numbers  in  two  years  would 
suffice  to  cover  the  ground;  in  April,  1883, 
the  fifth  number  was  issued,  and  the  sixth,  in 
March,  1884,  was  the  last. 

The  light-hearted  confidence  with  which  a 
German  scholar  lays  his  plans  for  a  compre- 
hensive work  on  some  great  subject  is 
equaled  only  by  the  long-winded  dullness  of 
his  introduction,  in  which  he  feels  bound  to 
trace  for  you  its  history  from  the  creation  to 
the  present  day,  before  he  really  begins  his 


work;  and  when  he  does  at  last  reach  his 
actual  subject,  instead  of  treating  it  in  a 
straightforward,  systematic  manner,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  give 
you  a  fragment  of  the  fourth  volume,  followed 
by  the  second  half  of  the  first,  then  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth,  and  very  likely  die  before 
he  gets  any  further.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
we  may  take  Miillenhof's  "Deutsche  Alter- 
tumskunde  "  (Berlin,  1871-87),  which  is  highly 
praised  as  an  example  of  German  thorough- 
ness and  German  methods.  The  first  vol- 
ume was  published  in  1870,  and  is  entirely 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  and  theories  of  the  Greeks 
concerning  the  world  in  general,  with  some 
special  reference  to  Northern  Europe,  but 
leaving  the  actual  subject  almost  untouched. 
No  more  appeared  till  1883,  when  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  volume  was  issued,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  essays  on  the  Eddas,  and  really 
put  forth  as  a  counterblast  to  Buggers  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Norse  mythology. 
In  1884  Miillenhof  died;  but  since  his  death 
the  second  volume,  attempting  to  show  that  the 
region  of  the  Oder  and  Elbe  was  the  oldest 
home  of  the  ancestors  of  the  German  people, 
has  appeared,  with  an  introduction  by 
Rodiger,  who  states  that  it  was  nearly 
finished  at  the  time  of  Mullenhofs  death, 
and  intimates  that  the  work  may  still  be 
completed  by  other  hands. 

A  good  example  of  the  interminable  slow- 
ness with  which  the  publication  of  great 
works  is  carried  on  in  Germany  may  be 
found  in  Bronn's  "  Klassen  und  Ordnungen 
des  Thierreichs,'*  begun  some  thirty  years  ago, 
and  still  in  progress,  though  Bronn  himself 
died  in  1862.  It  is  called  a  work  in  six 
volumes.  The  first  was  completed  in  1859, 
the  second  in  i860,  the  third  in  1866,  in 
two  volumes.  Of  the  fourth  nothing  had 
appeared  up  to  1887,  and  now  only  seven 
numbers  are  out.  The  first  half  of  the  fifth 
was  completed  in  1876,  but  the  second  half 
is  still  unfinished.  The  sixth  has  been  sub- 
divided into  five  parts  or  volumes,  of  which 
only  the  second  is  completed;  of  the  first 
only  four  numbers  have  appeared;  of  the 
third,  sixty-four  numbers,  containing  nearly 
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2,000  pages,  are  out,  and  it  seems  to  be  still 
far  from  completion;  of  the  fourth,  six 
numbers  by  Selenka  were  published  in  1869- 
70,  and  nothing  more  appeared  till  1884,  when 
numbers  7-10,  by  Gadow,  were  issued,  can- 
celling the  greater  part  (pp.  89-144)  of  Nos. 
4-6,  and  replacing  them  by  new  matter  (at 
the  subscriber's  expense,  of  course) ;  of  the 
fifth  part,  twenty-seven  numbers  have 
appeared.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  edition  of 
Volume  I.  was  begun  in  1880,  and  of  Volume 
II.  in  1882,  so  in  this  instance  we  seem  to 
have  entered  upon  a  never-ending  round  of 
publication  and  republication,  which  goes  on 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  numbers  a  year. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  striking  example  of 
erudition  long  drawn  out  is  afforded  by  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  "  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der 
Wissenschaften  und  Kiinste"  (Leipzig,  1818-), 
the  publication  of  which  was  begun  seventy 
years  ago  and  is  still  in  progress  (though 
Ersch  died  in  1828  and  Gruber  in  1851).  It 
has  been  carried  on  in  three  sections — the 
first,  comprising  A-G,  is  complete  in  99  vol- 
umes ;  the  second,  beginning  at  H,  has  got  as 
far  as  Leh  in  42  volumes,  and  the  third  now 
runs  from  O  to  Phy  in  25  volumes  (166  vol- 
umes in  all,  thus  far  published).  Of  course 
many  of  the  articles  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
each  section  are  hopelessly  antiquated,  and 
modem  science  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  rep- 
resented at  all  in  them,  while  the  articles  in 
the  later  volumes  are  very  valuable.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  latest  volume  issued  contains  long  biog- 
raphies of  several  noted  men,  among  them 
P.  Lanfrey  (1825-77),  Ferd.  Lassalle  (1825-64), 
E.  Lasker  (1829-84),  who  were  born  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  work  was  begun, 
and  who,  after  winning  world-wide  reputa- 
tions, died,  well  advanced  in  years,  before  it 
was  much  more  than  half  completed. 

Time  forbids  me  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject through  the  intricacies  of  Ausgaben, 
Titel-ausgaben  and  Auflagen^  Neudrucke, 
Sonderabdriicke^  and  Ergdnzungs-Bdnde^  In- 
augural-Dissertationen^  and  Programm-Ab- 
handlungen.  I  will  close  by  citing  a  single 
example  which  seems  to  combine  in  itself 
more  of  the  absurdities  and  faults  of  Ger- 


man publishing  methods  than  any  other  work 
I  have  yet  seen  ;  and  it  is  certainly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  a 
series  calling,  itself  the  "  Deutsche  National- 
Li  tteratur"  (Stuttgart,  1882)  should  be  carried 
out  in  all  its  details  in  a  manner  which  can 
only  be  appropriately  characterized  as  echt 
deutsch.  The  series  is  issued  first  in  small 
parts,  each  of  which  is  numbered;  these 
parts  are  made  up  into  volumes,  each  of 
which  is  numbered  in  the  order  of  publication, 
and  has  also  a  number  denoting  its  position 
in  the  series;  then,  in  many  cases,  it  has 
another  number,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  an 
author's  works,  and  in  a  few  cases  still  an- 
other number,  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  a  di- 
vision of  his  works.  In  Kayser's  "Biicher- 
Lexicon "  the  series  is  recorded  by  the  part 
numbers;  in  the  publisher's  list,  and  on  the 
dealer's  bills,  by  the  order-of-issue  numbers, 
while  on  the  title-pages  only  the  series  num* 
ber  and  the  volume  number  in  an  author's 
works  are  given.  Here  is  a  tabulation  of  the 
first  few  volumes  issued :  — 

Part  N08.  Issue  No.  Series  No.  Special  Vol.  No. 
I,  5,  10- la     Vol.  a       Vol.  93     Goethe's  Werke,  la. 

Goethe's  Dramen,  3. 
a,  6-8  I  33     Grimmelshausen's  Werke,  i. 

3i  >3-*S  3  «»o     Schiller's  Werke,  3. 

4,  87-30  7  5a     Wieland's  Werke,  a. 

9,  16-19  4  140     Kortuin's  Jobsiade. 

19-aa  5  58     Lessing's  Werke,  i. 

• 

The  series  will  include  some  170  volumes ; 
it  is  now  about  two-thirds  issued,  and  already, 
in  spite  of  German  thoroughness  and  German 
method,  there  are  several  pretty  snarls  to  be 
untangled,  and  more  may  be  expected.  The 
forty-sixth  volume  issued  is  called  on  the 
title-page  "  Deutsche  National  Litteratur,  1 1 
Band.  Narrenbuch";  when  the  eighty-eighth 
volume  was  issued,  its  title-page  read 
"  Deutsche  National  Litteratur,  1 1  Band. 
Erzahlende  Dichtung,"  etc.  The  number  on 
the  binding  of  this  volume  is  ten,  which  is 
right ;  and  here  is  a  case  where  the  binder's 
title  is  correct,  while  the  title-page  is  wrong. 
The  fifty-eighth  volume  of  the  series  is 
Lessing's  Werke,  Volume  I.;  but  the  sixty- 
fourth  volume  of  the  series  is  called  Lessing's 
Werke  IV.  This  seems  like  a  discrepancy, 
but   you    hope  it  may  be    explained  by  a 
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BlKkwood 

Ediabioih  Rairiew 


REPORT    ON    AIDS   AND   GUIDES   FOR  READERS. 


BY    W.    C.    LANE, 


LIBRARIAN    HARVARD    COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 


TN  place  of  a  regular  report,  the  reporter 
presents  below  an  alphaUetical  index  by 
subject  to  bibliographical  works  of  all  kinds 
mentioned  in  the  columns  of  the  Library 
journalist  1887  and  1888.  A  regular  annual 
list  of  bibliographies  arranged  alphabetically 
by  subject,  and  including  both  such  works  as 
have  been  published  independently  and  such 
as  are  often  contained  in  other  puUications, 
would  be  of  great  use,  and  is  not  at  present 
supplied  by  any  of  the  bibliographical  period- 
ic:ils.  The  compiler  would  have  been  glad  to 
put  together  and  print  such  a  list;  but  lack  of 
time  on  his  part  and  lack  of  available  space 
on  the  part  of  the  Library  journal  compel  him 
to  adopt  the  following  index  as  the  nearest 
approximation  to  it  which  can  be  brought  out 
this  year.  Only  those  subjects  are  omitted 
which  were  included  in  the  list  appended  to 
the  report  presented  to  the  last  Library  Con- 
ference {L.  j.  12:416).  The  figures  refer  to 
the  volume  and  page  of  the  Library  jour- 
nal, and  the  word  preceding  these  to   the 


particular  entry  referred  to.  Those  who 
consult  it  are  asked  to  notice  the  distinction 
made  between  the  noun  and  the  adjective  in 
names  of  places  ;  e.  g.,  under  France  are  put 

bibliographies  of  works  on  France ;  under 
French,  bibliographies  of  French  books ; 
under  Hungary,  bibliographies  of  books  on 
Hungary;  under  German  (Hungary),  bibliog- 
raphies of  German  books  published  in  Hun- 
gary; and  under  Hungarian  would  be  put 
works  on  Hungarian  literature.  Under 
French  (period.)  are  put  periodical  bibliogra- 
phies of  French  books  ;  under  French  period- 
icals are  put  lists  of  French  periodicals.  An 
asterisk  indicates  that  some  explanatory  or 
descriptive  note  is  added  to  the  title  on  the 
page  referred  to. 

It  was  intended  to  add  a  few  words  on  the 
more  important  bibliographies  Of  the  year, 
Speaking  of  each  one  separately,  but  the 
reporter  has  not  been  able  to  lake  the  time 
to  do  so. 
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Acqiu. //o^.    Bibllogn^.  icjA/. 


■^  rf 

Ba'ltcf^l 

»s 

jM. 

i(o[N. 

i).    Bi 

irrt,  1 

r46. 

Bull-Rghtiiu.    CiniKiu,  13:104- 
BunkirHill.    MiinH«l1,  i,:t6|. 
Burul.    S«  Funenl  ciutomi. 
BuTTii,    Robtn.       Andcnoii,    ty.t-t 

SchelDer,  ijijSS. 
CilliforDta  niu.    Rowcll,  ii:s«9.* 
Opuchlni.    Apollinirii,  11:197. 
Cuu^i,    M.    A.,    Puq.,  and    N 

Chiinpolllini.   Cbunpollloik-Figeic,  i 


Charlft 


(H«.»rd 

(Ntwpon, 


j:io4*:     ChHptditic 


Biblnp^pbT,    l4DC, 


)   Chau' 


icichniH,  ■ 


Bologna)  Fnti 
Birdi.    Ve'"<'-t>. 

Bomneeiii.     Fmn.'ij'jSS. 
Bologna.    Hanioni,  iiijoc. 
Boloitncsc  knbliognphy,    Fnti,  is:>( 
Bonlibinding,    Qiuriich,  i};jSS, 
Buokk<epii>|:.    I11I7,  ..:.46. 
Bouny.     Bohncniicg,  t];99;  (Genu 

doiaUchuIz,  ij:3SS. 
BruUian.    Bibliagnphia,  ij;)c>4. 


XC^Il;.]:.*.. 

.    Sunlty,  raiiKf.* 
Iei»  to.  Bijion.  ij;s67-' 
lalrtkal    (iSB?).    Bolwn, 


American    bibliography-      Fon4i  13:371 

Ponllll.,  I.:j68,»ii:i64> 
Arabic  (ConUanlinopU).     Huut.  13:19. 
Arc,   Jl«nncd'.      D'Art.     ,3:387;    U- 

Ardihecturc-    Monani,  13:19. 
AMI,  Ilaly.    BibUngnfii,  13:387. 

i]:6e,ijo*i  St.  Louii,  11:177-* 
Auwnaii,  Souib.    Gill,  i):3s5. 
Basque.    Allende  Salaiar,  ij:>«i' 

Belgian  btbliography.    Chanvin,  ij:j6S 
Belgian  law,       Picard     and     Larcier 


Indlanapolii,  1^:130*;  Lad 
niHion,  ii:i,i :  Poughlieei, 
SSS-'iSt";  SickW.  I3-I9*-' 
Cboltra.     Kayignani,  ii:SS. 

'iJodSer,  "mS;'  Woixlwani, 


ii;.'^c™. 


Pennino,  11;  jM, 
Eiling.   Vicaire,  iritfi. 
Eduatimi.    Cluiified  citalogDc,  ij:i4, 

loS;  Hall,ii:!6S;  MicAliiur,  iibo*-, 

EKTpt.     Ibrahim- Hilmy,  13:1^- 
Engineering  (pefiodicil  litenlun)-  Gal- 
loupe.  .3:169- 
Engliih  (.887)     EngUA  catal.,  yTifti! 
(Peiiod,)  Quarterly,  I3:i09*;  Torch, 

EAi'mo'  Unguage.      Riling,    11:537*. 

EuciJS'.'Ricardi,  13:61. 

Falconry.    Petil,  13:188. 
Fencing-    Egerlon.CiUle,  ..:38«, 
Fiction-    No»cl-li»t,  ■i:s3?-* 
Foruninifera.  Shcrbom,  i3:)H;  Wood- 


Coleridge.  : 


Tnphigi 


chell.  11:173- 
oSi,  On  Bcl- 


Conianguinitv.     Hulh,  ii:j68. 
Copyn^L    Papalan,  1^:164;  Solbcrg, 

CoMa  Rjua.    Bull,  dc  la  Soc.  Bibliog., 

;nd,  ,1:51^ 


Danlc.  Scbifflcr, 

Darwin.  Cbarlu.    Bobcnion,  ij:6t. 

Dauphinj.    Feiiand.  IJ..9. 
Denliuiy  (period,  liteialuit).   Taft.  i. 


ladn,  13:60. 
Dutch  (i83ci-8»).    Brink, 
Dutch  lenguaRe  and  htei 

D^'c"litenlun-    PetiL  i 
£Vt    ManiceDi,  ■]:)o.* 


"^,"304;  (Agen- 
(Domhont)  Ap- 


Lane.  ij;6o. 
Freiberg.    Heydenreich,  11:146. 
French  (isth-iSth  cenU.)  Le  P( j. 

id8.  i69>;     (contemporary)  LaporU 

3S(*i  (1*87)  Can'  '      - 

163;  (pcripa.)  Bol 

pen  and  Con  ladei,  13:60. 

tilii.  iiisfiS."  t):i64-* 
French  perlodkili  (Parii)  Lc  Soudler, 

French  reCormed  churehei.    Frouard. 

Friuli.    Occioni.BoniCfoni,  13:108- 
Funeral  tniMom),   TownKnd,  11:369-    . 
Funii,  North  American.    Farlow  and 

TrtlcaK..i:s37,  ■3:197- 
Galileo.    Fanro,  ll:l4■- 
Gellenl-    Langifaakr,    13:60;   Onuno, 
i3:io7»:  SoBneBidiein,ii:j69*i  Wii- 
connn,  ri:3;71  (periodlcali)  BuUetin 
lubI.inlenialiona1e,i}:i9*:  PnkliKh- 
er.    elc.     13:61!     WiucnKhafUiche 
bibliographie.  11:538. 
Ceography  (German   publ.f.     We.gel, 

tkiogr',  Italian  (1S86).    Italj,  iji.j?. 
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Georgia,  Kingdom  of.    Wardrop,  13:389. 

German.  Kayser,  13:108*;  (iSao-Sa) 
Wcigcl,  i3:a69*;  (Periodicala)  Prak- 
tische,  gic,  13:61;  (Aargau)  Schu- 
mann, 13:164*;  (extra-European) 
Joest,  13:60;  (Hungary)  Kertbeny, 
13:108;  (Mecklenben)  Wiechmann, 
13:89:  (Vienna)  Mayer,  13:369*; 
(popular)    Reher,  12:373,  304,  i3:«o9- 

German  periodicals.  Deutsche  presse, 
13:368;  Frizenschaf,  13:388;  Grack- 
lauer,  i3:c68. 

Gnostics.    Jacobs,  13:568. 

Grasse,  France.    Reboul,  13:388. 

Gray,  Asa.    Gray,  13:305.* 

Greece,  travel  and  topography.  Greece, 
13:304. 

Groton.    Green,  13:305. 

Hales,  Owen.    Roth,  13:197. 

Harfleur,  France.    La  Motte,  13:387. 

Harvard  Univ.    Tillinghast,  13: 109. 

Hearing.    Marucelli,  13:30.* 

Henry  viii.  of  England,  Divorce.  Huth, 
13:568. 

Hermann  von  dem  Busche.  Liessem, 
12:304. 

Hildegardis,  abbess  of  Rupertsberg. 
Rotii;  12:568. 

Hispaniola.    Roth,  12:568. 

History  (German  putil.)  Weieel,  13:- 
369*;  (society  publications)  Lef^vre- 
Pontalis,  12^56^;  13:164.* 

Horology.  Dubois,  13:356;  Kahl, 
13:^88. 

Horticulture.    Wolf,  13:109. 

Hough,  F.  B.    Hickcox,  12:088. 

Hungary.    Kertbeny,  13:108. 

Hunting.     Petit,  13:388;  Wolf,  13:109. 

Hypnotism.    Dessoir,  13:305. 

Incunabula.     Faelli,  12:241. 

Irvingism.    Winke,  */r.,  13:30. 

Italian  (Bologna,  Univ.  of)  Bologna, 
12:146;  (Messina,  Univ.  of)  Catalogo, 
etc.,  13:60;  (Modena,  Univ.  oO  Cat- 
alogo, 12:273. 

Italian  biof^phy.    Zincada,  13:197. 

Italian  periodicals.    Elenco,  etc.,  13:60. 

Julian  poetry  (1886).     Bigazzi.  13:60. 

Italy.  Hartford  L.  ^soc.,  12:567; 
Lozzi,  13:373. 

Jefferson,  Thomas.    Tompkins,  13:61. 

Jewish.    Lippe,  13:304. 

Jews.  Hayii,  12:537;  (English)  Jacobs, 
13:163;  (lUlian)  Mortara,  12:88. 

ioel.     Baumgartner,  13:339. 
abor.     Milwaukee,  13:305.* 
Langenstein,    Henricus  Hembuche   de 

Hassia.     Brambach,  13:229. 
Latin  palaeography.     Paoli,  13:108. 
Lavoisier.    Grimaux,  13:356. 
Law.    Puttkammer,  12:88 ;  of  Belgium. 

Picard  and  Larcier,  13:30,*  61. 
Learned     Societies,   French.    Lef^vre- 

Pon  talis,  12:568,*  13:164.* 
Uo  XIII.,  Pope.    Nizet,  13:388. 
Library  plans.    Whitney,  13:291, 357. 
Liguria.    Issel,  13:30. 
Lille  (1793).  Quarr^-Reybourbon,  13:61. 
Liturgical  books.    Brambach,  13:163.* 
Livland.    Polchan,  13:388. 
Lodge,  Thomas.    LodgCt  13*60. 
Luther.    Dommer,  13:108. 
Manufactures  (period,  lit.).     Galloupe, 

13:369. 
Manuscripts,  Qassical.    Thompson,  13:- 

197. 
Maps   (London    Geol.    Soc.).      Boston 

Pub.    Lib.,  13- 567;      of     California. 

Rowell,    12:569*;     of    the    Vofges. 

Haillant,  13:60. 
Marriage,  Impediments  to.     Huth,  12:- 

568. 
Medicine.    Bailliire,  12:177;  (1860-87). 

Bibliographie,  13:241. 
Mignet,  Fran9.    Roziire,  13:61. 
Mium  catbedrjil.    Palveniglio,  13:273. 


Militanr  history.  Pohler,  13:341 ;  mod- 
em Pr^ds,  i3-s6q. 

Mineralogy.    Grotn,  13:88. 

Mioglia,  Italy.    Neri.  13:388. 

Miracle  i)lays.    Stodoard,  13:61.* 

Mnemonics.     Fellows,  13:356. 

Moli^.    Scheffler,  13:388. 

Montaigne.  AUais,  13:108*;  Montaigne, 
13:388. 

Montenegro.  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Bibliog., 
13:369. 

Munich.    Hayn,  13:537. 

Municipal  government.  Set  City 
government. 

Munc.  Hofmeister.  13:163 ;  ut  also 
Piano ;  Spanish  Riafio,  13:538.* 

Musical  manuscripts.  Brambach,  13:339. 

Mjrsteries,  Dramatic    Stoddard,  13:61.* 

Newport)  R.  I.     Hammett,  13:537.* 


Nicxa,  Council  of.    Coleman,  13:197* 
orsen,  13:388;  (1885).     Norsk,  12^73. 


Norwegian.       Feilberg,   13:37; 


13:197. 
;     Halt- 


Numismaticsj   French,   Engel,    13:388 
Spanish,  Dios  de  la  Rada,  i2.*24i. 

Occultism.    Siegismund,  13:305. 

Orienul  (1885-86).    Huart,  13:29. 

Palseowpraphy.  Album,  12:373;  Latin. 
Paou,  13:108. 

Paris.    Lacombe,  13:146. 

Passais,  France.    Appert,  13:387. 

Pellagra.    Salveragho,  i3.*6i. 

Periodical  literature.  Annual  index, 
13:63 ;  Poole,  13:389. 

Periodicals.  Elenco,  etc.,  13:60 ;  Union, 
13:109*;  French  (Paris)  I^  Soudier* 
13:108;  German  Deutsdie  presse, 
13:368;  Fnzenschaf,  13:388;  Grack- 
lauer,  12:568;  Joest,  13:60;  Italian 
Elenco,  r/c.,  13:60;  indexes  of.  Stein, 
13:197  •  269.* 

Persian  (Constantinople).   Huart,  13:29. 

Petrarca,  De  remediis.     Fiske,  13:163.* 

Philosophy.   Lake  Forest  Univ.,  13:195. 

Photography.     Zusammenstellung,  13:- 

389. 
Piano  literature.    Prosniz,  13:61. 
Pigeons,  Fancy.    Williams,  12:310. 
Pisa.    Catalogo,  13:373;  Ferrari,  13:60. 
Pitra^  Card.    Bibli<«raphie,  13:272. 
Political  economy.    Milwaukee,  13:30c.* 
Politics.    Baker,  12:373;   Muehlbrecnt, 

13:88. 
Pope,  Alex.    Popei  13:303. 
Porta,  Cario.    Robecchi,  13:309. 
Portuguese.     Silva,  13: 164* 
Prices  of  books.    Ek>ok  prices,  13:196. 
Prime  Family.    Prime,  13:61.* 
Proctor,  R.  A.    Proctor,  13:356.^ 
Prohibited    books.      Congregatio,   13:- 

356;  Reusch.  13:373,  304. 
Pushkin.    Pushkin,  12:146*;    Zelinski, 

12:538. 
Railroads     (period,     lit.).      Galloupe, 

1^:269. 
Reincarnation.    Walker*  13:61. 
Relationship.    Huth,  12:568. 
Romance  philology.    Zeitschrift,  13:389. 
Russia.      Meschof,    12.273 ;     Russica, 

12:88.* 
Russian.    Wcngerof,  13:197.* 
Sandeau.     Scheffler,  13:388. 
Schopenhauer.    Grisebach,  13:163. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.    Scheffler,  13:388. 
Shakespeare.     Fleming,  13:163 ;  Knapp, 

13:163 ;  Scheffler,  13:388. 
Shorthand.    Gibson,  12:568. 
Shufeldt,  R.  W.     Foster,  13:537. 
Siouan  languages.    Pilling,  13:568.* 
Socialism.    Atzrott,  12:87. 
Somme,  France.    Macqueron,  13:209. 
Sonnet,  American.     RowelU  12:538. 
Soudan.     Ibrahim-Hilmy,  13:269. 
Spanish.    Diaz  y  Perez,   13:387;  (Ara- 

fon)    Uriel,    13:89;    (Toledo)    Perez 
'astor,  13:537. 
Spectroscope.    Tnckennan,  I3:3S6» 


Sports.    One  hundred,  13309. 

Swinburne,  A.  C.    Swinburne,  13:569. 

Svphilis  (1886).    Szadek,  13:305. 

Tassoni.     Bacd,  13:163. 

Terra  di  Bari.    Volpicella,  13:538.  . 

Theatre,  English.    Lowe,  13:108. 

Theology  (1886-88).    Wolf,  13:305. 

Ticino.    Motta,  13:305. 

Toledo.    Perez  Pastor,  13:537. 

Torgau.    Jacob,  13:163. 

Tourists'  maps  and  handbooks.    Index, 

13:230. 
Tournaments.    Ferrari,  13:60. 
Transmigration.    Walker,  13:61. 
Tunisia.    Graham,  13:229. 
Turkish  (Constantinople).   Huart,  13:39. 
United     States     Constitution.      Lake 

Forest  Univ.,  13:195;  Library  Co.  of 


Phila.,  12:536. 

Fi 
13:305- 


Vondel. 


rederik-MuUer        Fonds, 


Vos^es  Mts.,Ms»>s  of.    Haillant,  13:60. 
Waitz,  Georg.    Steindorff,  12:146. 
Wimpfeline.  Jakob.     Knod,  13^88. 
Zodlogy.    Taschenberg,  13:109.* 

CATALOGUES. 

Bangor,  Me.    Public  L.,  13:3m.* 
Belfast,  Me.     Free  L.,  13:195.* 
Berlin.    Architekten-Verein,  13:29. 
Brooklyn  Institute,  12:336.* 
Dedham,  Mass.    Pubhc  L.,  13:355.* 
Dresden.    Gehe-Stiftung,  13:107. 
Fitchburg.     Public  Library,  13:133.! 
Florence.      BibL     Medicea.      Lauren- 

ziana,  13:29. 
French  libraries,  manuscripts^  13:162. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    Public  L,    13:- 

355- 
New  Swindon,    Eng.    Great   Western 

R*y  Mechanics'  Inst.,  13:355.* 
Newton,  Mass.    Free  L.,  13:303. 
New  York.    Apprentices'  Library,  12:- 

536,*  i3:39.«o7. 
New  York.    Union  League,  13:133.! 
New  York.      Y.   M.  C   A.    Railroad 

Branch,  13:304. 
North  Easton,  Maus.     Ames  Free  L., 

13:195- 
Omaha,  Neb.     Public  L.,  13:196.* 

Palermo.    Bibl.  Naz.,  12:568. 
Paris.    Bibl.  Nationale,  13:303. 
Paris.    D^pot  de  la  Guerre,  13: 163. 
Paterson  (N.  J.).     Free  PubL   Libr., 

i3:«6. 
Poughkeepsie.    City  L.,  13:355,*  387.* 
Providence,  R.  I.    Point  St.  Grammar 

School,  12:536.* 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   Reynolds  L.,  13:196.* 
Rome.     Bibl.  Comunale  Sarti,  13:29. 
Sharon,  Mass.     Public  L.,  13:355.* 
Sion  College  L.,  13:107.* 
South  Bend,  Ind.    Western  Lib.  Assoc., 

13:107.* 
Stockholm.    Riko  Bibl.,  13:196,  303.* 
Topeka.    Free  Public  L.,  13:387. 
Washington.    Surgeon-General  s  Office, 

»»:567;  >3:355-* 
Watford,  Eng.     Publ.  Library,  13:59.* 
Priv.     RothKhild,  13:59. 

INDEXES. 

Appleton's  annual  cydopxdia  (1876-87), 

1.3:389- 
BeitriLgen    zur   gesch.    der    deutschen 

sprache  und  lit.  fvol.  1  -12),  13:164. 
Biblioth^ue   de    rEcole    des  Chartea 

(1870-79),  13:197.  389. 
Consular  reports  of  the  U.  S.  dep't  of 

state  (18S0-85),  13:165,* 
Direction  G^ni^rale  de  la  Comptabilit^ 

Publique  (1882-87),  13:109. 
[English    public    documents.]      Philli- 

roore,  13:109.* 

tBevievsd. 


WHITNE  Y. 


"3 


Harper's  weekly  (1857-87),  i3a69.* 

London  Geol.  Soc.  (Maps\  13:39. 

Massachusetts  Historicau  Society.  Col- 
lections (5th  series),  13:230. 

Massachusetts  public  statutes,  13330. 

Nouvelles  annales  de  la  construction 
(1876-87),  13:389. 

Portefeuille  des  machines  (1876-87), 
13:389* 


Receuil  de   jurisprudence  civile  crimi- 

nelle,  etc.,  13:6a. 
Revisu  de  Espafta  (1868-87),  13:109.* 
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ACCENTS. 


BY    JAMES    L.    WHITNEY,     BOSTON    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 


A  CCENTS  are  often  omitted  on  the  title- 
■^^  pages  of  French  books ;  it  may  be  because 
the  printer  lacks  a  supply,  or  because  they 
offend  the  eye  when  perched,  like  Stylites,  on 
the  tops  of  their  capitals.  Even  in  the  text  of 
otherwise  carefully  printed  books  the  accent  is 
sometimes  not  found  on  capital  letters,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  word  Egypte  in  the  Grand 
Dictionnaire  of  Larousse,  where  the  accent 
appears  in  the  heading  and  in  the  top  line, 
but  is  omitted  in  the  text.  This  may  be  be- 
cause the  lines  are  too  closely  spaced  to 
allow  room  for  the  accents.  I  am  told  that  in 
France  in  official  signs,  placards,  and  engraved 
specimens,  capital  letters  are  carefully  ac- 
cented without  exception. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  be  tor  the  omis- 
sion of  accents,  whenever  capitals  are  reduced 
to  small  letters  in  transcription,  and  whenever 
the  accents  are  missing  in  the  text,  or  are  in- 
correct, they  must  be  supplied  or  corrected. 

The  rules  for  the  French  accent  are  briefly 
stated  in  the  dictionaries  of  Bescherelle  and 
Littr^.  In  Madame  Duperr^  de  Lisle*s  Etude 
sur  la  prononciation  franqaise^  I  find  particu- 
lars not  given  in  other  books  examined. 
Matzner  says  in  his  Franzosische  Grammatik 
that  there  is  no  comprehensive  principle  un- 
derlying their  use.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice 
that  the  acute  and  grave  accents  as  used  on 
/,  are  signs  giving  it  a  full  pronunciation, 
where  otherwise  it  would  be  mute.  No  /  or  ^ 
is  ever  written  unless,  without  the  accent,  the 
e  would  (by  the  rules  of  the  preceding  para- 
graph) have  its  mute  value.* 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  make  a  list 
of  words  often  occurring  whose  accents  are 

*  Whitney's  Frendi  grammar,  p.  6. 


puzzling,  as  df^e^  atni^  apStre^  iptire^  iv^que^ 
extrime^  gdter^  gdteau,  goiit^  grdce^  kdpital^ 
mat  trey  impdt^  rSle^  siir  (certain),  thidtre^  etc. 

One  trained  in  the  classics,  and  blessed 
with  a  sixth  sense  —  the  linguistic  sense  — 
will  often  understand  the  reason  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  accent.  He  will  know,  for 
instance,  from  the  history  of  a  word,  that  a 
letter  has  dropped  out  which  is  replaced  by  a 
circumflex  accent — a  clamp,  as  it  were,  to 
bind  the  word  together  and  keep  it  from  fall- 
ing to  pieces,  or  an  x,  on  its  side,  as  some  re- 
gard it,  to  denote  that  this  letter  has  been 
knocked  out  flat  upon  its  back,  as  ^ . 

In  some  cases,  when  there  is  no  suppressed 
J,  the  reason  for  the  use  of  the  circumflex 
accent  is  not  apparent.  Littr^  says  of  the 
word  extrime,  just  mentioned,  that,  as  no  s 
has  disappeared,  the  grave  accent  would  seem 
to  be  preferable  to  the  circumflex,  conform- 
ably to  the  custom  that,  when  in  derivatives 
the  accent  is  acute  {extrimiti\  the  primitive 
is  grave ;  as,  for  example,  problime^  probU- 
matique^  systlme^  systimatique. 

Sometimes  a  word  will  seem  more  familiar 
under  a  different  accent  from  the  one  given 
it ;  and,  on  examination  of  the  dictionaries,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  French  appear  to  tire 
of  their  accents,  as  of  their  rulers  and  form 
of  government,  and  to  change  them  from 
time  to  time.  In  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy  (1877)  the  follow- 
ing differences  of  accent  will  be  found  from 
the  sixth  edition  (1835)  and  the  Dictionary 
of  Littr^.  All  words  in  the  earlier  editions, 
written  'ige^  are  found  in  the  later  -Ige^  as 
colUge^  colligej  cortige^  cortige;  lUge  (cork), 
liH^J  sacrilige^  sacrilege  j  sUge^  silge. 
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The  following  are  among  the  changes  which 
may  be  noted :  — 

A cadtmys  tth  tdUion  and  LiUri.    A cademys  jik  tdiium, 

Affr^tement.  Affr^tement. 

Avdnement.  Av^nement. 

Yet  the  three  dictionaries  unite  in  the  form  ev^nement 


Duodenum. 

£pitome. 

Fac-simile. 

F^toyer. 

Gatne. 

Goitre. 

Orfdvre. 

Po6me. 

S^ve. 

Temp^tueux. 

Tenement. 


Duodenum. 
£pitom^. 
Fac-simiW. 
Festoyer,  Ffitoyer. 
Gaine. 
Goitre. 
Orf^vre. 
Po^me. 
S^ve. 

Temp^tueux. 
♦Tenement. 


Matzner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
words  religion  and  religieux  lack  the  accent, 
while  irriligion  and  irriligieux  have  it. 
This  would  seem  like  regarding  the  accent  as 
"  the  mark  of  the  beast." 

Amid  such  a  variety  of  usage  the  rule  might 
be  that  when  a  missing  accent  needs  to  be 
supplied  the  latest  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of 
the  Academy  is  to  be  followed.  French  writ- 
ers and  printers  will  be  likely,  after  more  or 
less  grumbling  and  protestation,  to  follow  this 
standard.!  If  the  decision  of  the  Academy 
appears  in  any  case  to  be  unwise,  other 
authorities  might  be  followed,  provided  one 
remembers  to  be  consistent.  If  in  a  title  an 
accent  is  found  which  is  a  little  old-fashioned, 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  change  it  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  dictum  of  the  Academy;  as, 
for  example,  if  the  form  poeme  is  given,  do 
not  change  it  to  polme.    Of  course,  the  titles 

*  The  majority  of  cases  of  changes  from  ^  to  ^  occur  before 
a  mute  syllable ;  in  truth,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  change 
be  extended  to  all  similar  cases,  and  I  would  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  in  all  doubtful,  if  not  in  all,  cases,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  grave  accent  unless  etymology  sug- 
gests the  drcxunflex.  —  Profeuor  /.  LuquUnt  in  a  letter  to 
ike  writer. 

t  French  printers  have  [)erhap8  excelled  those  of  all  other 
nations  in  their  ambition  to  perfect  their  art.  The  publica- 
tions of  Didot  and  other  French  printers  will  repay  study. 
Lef^vre'S  *'  Guide  pratique  du  compositeur  et  de  I'imprimeur 
typographe,  Nouvelle  Mition,"  Paris,  1883,  is  a  helpful 
book.  This  praise  must  be  qualified  in  the  case  of  modem 
French  novels. 


of  early  printed  French  books  are  to  be  let 
alone,  or  handled  with  extreme  caution. 

Words  which  differ  in  form  in  French  from 
the  corresponding  ones  in  English  may  to 
advantage  be  kept  before  the  eye,  such  as 
adresser,  afiothicaire,  civilisation,  correspon- 
danty  exemfile,  indipendance,  littirature,  rndde- 
cine^  etc.  Even  a  short  list  of  this  kind  will 
be  found  to  be  very  useful,  for  one  is  sur- 
prised to  see  how  limited  is  the  vocabulary 
of  title-pages,  or,  at  least,  how  often  the 
words  entered  in  such  a  list  will  recur.  The 
same  is  true  in  German  books.* 

In  Whitney's  French  grammar  it  is  stated 
that  "it  is  just  as  great  a  fault  in  writing 
French  to  leave  off  the  accent,  or  to  write  a 
word  with  a  wrong  accent,  as  to  leave  out  a 
letter  or  to  write  a  wrong  letter."  This 
would  be  a  severe  test  to  apply  to  Spanish 
books,  so  often  do  they  omit  the  accent  where 
the  rules  appear  to  require  it.  But  recently 
printed  Spanish  books  seem  to  show  extreme 
care  and  nicety  in  the  use  of  accents  and  an 
almost  faultless  typography. 

When  the  accent  or  stress  of  voice  falls  on 
certain  syllables  in  Spanish,  the  written 
accent  is  not  needed.  When  a  vowel  is  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  or  a  diphthong  ending  in 
tf,  e,  and  o,  the  penult  generally  receives  the 
stress  of  voice,  certain  adverbs  and  persons 
of  the  verb,  etc.,  being  exceptions.  Where 
the  last  letter  is  a  consonant  (except  in  plural 
words  and  in  certain  tenses  of  verbs),  or  is  a 
diphthong  ending  in  1,  the  stress  is  generally 
placed  on  the  last  syllable.  The  written 
accent  is  not  required  in  these  cases,  but  is 
reserved  for  those  cases  which  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule;  for  words  which  are  spelled 
alike,  but  differ  in  meaning  and  use;  for 
vowels  in  certain  combinations,  etc. 

These  rules  are  mentioned  as  being  of  the 
most  common  application,  without  attempting 
to  go  further  into  the  subject.  The  Grammar 
of  the  Spanish  Academy  in  its  latest  edition 
gives  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  subject,  but,  as 

*  One  familiar  with  German  books  comes  to  expect  certain 
airy  and  elongated  words  in  the  titles^  at  leaist  of  serious 
books.  The  following  will  be  recognized  as  a  typical  German 
title :  "  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Eigenthums  unter  cnltur 
geschichtUchem  und  wirthschaftlichem  Gesichtspunkte.'* 
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it  seems  to  me,  a  foreigner  is  not  able  easily 
to  comprehend  the  subject  with  clearness  and 
definiteness,  or  understand  the  diversities  of 
usage,  from  which  not  even  the  different  pub- 
lications of  the  Spanish  Academy  are  free. 
For  example,  recently  printed  Spanish  books 
place  an  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  substan- 
tives ending  in  on^  as  accidn,  contestaci^n, 
etc.  In  this  they  follow  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  while  earlier 
editions  omit  the  accent  in  such  cases.  Again, 
in  words  like  exdmen  and  drden^  which  for- 
merly had  the  accent,  it  is  now  omitted.  In 
either  case,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  change. 
The  first  is  provided  for  in  the  rule  already 
mentioned  in  regard  to  words  ending  in  a 
consonant,  and  in  the  second  the  written  ac- 


cent is  needed  because  it  is  an  exception  to 
the  same  rule. 

Only  a  close  study  of  the  language  will  give 
facility  in  the  use  of  the  accent.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  dictionary  close  at  hand 
and  to  prepare  a  list  like  the  one  suggested  for 
French  words.  An  examination  of  carefully 
printed  books  will  be  found  helpful. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  omit  the  accent 
in  Italian,  where  it  is  used  to  distinguish  words 
of  the  same  form  but  different  meanings,  as 
di  (of)  and  di  (day) ;  e  (and)  and  I  (is) ;  amo  (I 
love)  and  amb  (he  loved).  Sometimes  the 
Italian  printer  forgets  the  accent. 

The  titles  of  Greek  books,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  must  be  printed  in  lower  case  letters  and 
accented. 


BOOK-BINDING   MEMORANDA. 

BY   R.   B.   POOLE,  LIBRARIAN   YOUNG  MEN's  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 


'T^HE  early  book-binders  and  printers  were 
artists.  While  the  skill  and  art  of 
De  Thou  and  Roger  Payne,  the  Aldines  and 
the  Elzevirs,  are  not  wanting  in  these  trades 
to-day,  we  have  revolutionized  processes,  and 
vastly  increased  production. 

About  sixty  years  ago  Archibald  Leighton, 
of  London,  introduced  cloth  binding  in  place 
of  the  conventional  board  (often  real  board), 
with  its  drab  or  bluish  colored  paper  and 
white  label.  Pickering  brought  out  a  set  of 
Byron  in  this  new  cloth  costume. 

There  are  to-day  two  distinctive  classes  of 
bindings — first,  case-made  books;  second, 
hand-made  books. 

I.  Case-Made  Books. —  Case-made  books 
are  bound  almost  exclusively  by  machinery. 
What  especially  distinguishes  this  kind  of 
binding  is  the  fact  that  the  case  is  made  sepa- 
rate from  the  book ;  the  book  is  forwarded  or 
prepared  by  itself,  and  its  ready-made 
jacket  is  put  on.  In  the  forwarding  depart- 
ment, the  first  operation  is  to  fold  the  sheets* 
A  machine  for  this  purpose  will  turn  out 
10,000  or  more  sheets  per  day.  After  the 
sheets  have  been  gathered,  they  are  placed  in 
a  machine  and  "  smashed,**  as  it  is  character 


istically  termed ;  in  other  words,  pressed.  The 
edges  are  cut  and  the  back  is  rounded  and 
sawed  for  the  cords  by  machinery.  Machines 
are  also  used  for  sewing  and  at  half  the  cost  of 
hand-sewing.  While  one  class  of  workmen  are 
preparing  the  book,  another  class  are  manu- 
facturing the  cover.  The  cloth  is  cut  the 
required  size  by  a  machine.  It  is  lettered, 
tooled,  and  ornamented  by  means  of  a  heated 
die.  The  mill  board  is  cut  out  at  the  rate  of 
8,000  or  10,000  pairs  per  day,  by  a  machine 
called  a  "  ripper."  The  boards  are  glued  to 
the  cloth,  and  the  book,  brought  from  the 
forwarder's  hands,  is  pasted  to  the  sides  of 
the  case.  There  are  no  interlacing  cords  to 
bind  it  to  the  cover,  as  in  the  hand-pre- 
pared book. 

Most  cloth-bound  books  as  they  come  from 
the  publishers  are  made  by  this  process.  A 
single  house  in  New  York  can  turn  out  of  its 
bindery  about  10,000  volumes  per  day.  To 
America  belongs  tlie  honor  of  inventing  most 
of  the  machinery  in  use  for  this  rapid  manu- 
facture of  books.  France  excels  in  style  of 
binding,  England  in  solidity,  but  America  in 
machine  processes;  Germany  has  lost  prestige 
in  the  binder's  art.     Leather  cases  cannot  be 
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used  to  advantage,  and  cloth  is  the  material 
used  in  general  for  machine-made  books. 
One  of  the  results  of  this  cumulative  power  of 
machinery  is  to  cheapen  production,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  diffuse  information.  Such  bind- 
ing as  we  have  described  is  decidedly  practi- 
cal but  inartistic,  unsuited  to  a  fastidious 
taste,  and  not  likely  to  be  very  durable.  If 
done  by  a  careless  binder,  the  back  of  the 
book  may  break  at  the  first  opening  in  the 
hands  of  a  nervous  reader.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheapness,  and  of  fair  durability 
when  properly  bound  and  humanely  used. 

2.     Hand-Made    Books. —  The  hand-made 
book    we    may    regard     as  bound     or    half 
bound;  i.  e.  in  full   leather  or  with  leather 
backs  and  corners  and  cloth  or  paper  sides. 
The    folding,    gathering,    and    imposing    of 
sheets  are  the  same  in  this  class  of  binding  as 
in  the  machine-made  book;  but,  after  this, 
there  is  a  difference,  and  a  marked  one,  in 
good    workmanship.      The    book    is    better 
pressed,  and  attains  greater  solidity  by  being 
kept  longer  in  the  press;   it  is  rounded  with 
more   care;    the  mill  board  is  fitted  to  the 
joints  with  an  exactness  not  to  be  attained 
when  the  case  is  previously  made ;   the  saw- 
ing of  the  backs  for  the  cords  is  made  as 
light  as  possible,  or,  better,  the  back  is  not 
sawed   at  all,  the   bands   being  raised.     In 
strong,    well-bound    books    every    sheet    is 
sewed  "  all  along,"  instead  of  two  on,  as  it  is 
termed ;  the  thread  which  binds  the  sheet  to 
the  cord  completely  encircles  the  cord,  form- 
ing a  flexible  hinge,  instead  of  half  encircling 
it,  like  a  loop,  merely  drawing  it  to  the  book. 
Raised-band  sewing  is  a  special  feature   of 
good  binding.     In  the  case-made  book   the 
cords  were  not  attached  to  the  cover,  it  will 
be  remembered.     Here  the  ends  of  the  cords 
are  left  long,  are  frayed  out,  and  are  inlaid 
in    the    mill    board,  or    otherwise    securely 
fastened.      An    ordinary  octavo    should    be 
sewed  on   three    or    five    cords.     The   mill 
board  is  next  covered  with  leather  (full  or 
half),  which   must  be  firmly  pressed  to  the 
boards.     Next  comes  the  finishing  process, 
and  this  will  vary  according  to  tastes  and 
circumstances,  and   may  far  exceed  in  cost 
ail  previous  operations ;  but  this  does  not  con- 


cern the  scope  of  this  paper.  For  general 
library  purposes  it  is  sufficient  if  a  book  is 
well  forwarded,  has  good  material  in  the 
cover,  and  correct  and  explicit  lettering,  and  is 
plain  as  to  ornament.  It  is  often  far  better 
to  have  no  ornament  at  all,  especially  in  sets 
of  books,  where  single  volumes  may  require 
to  be  re-bound  and  the  pattern  imitated. 

The  question  of  cost  in  binding  is  an 
important  one,  but  a  false  economy  is  often 
practiced  by  librarians.  The  man  who  offers 
to  work  the  cheapest  is  often  the  dearest,  for 
his  work  has  to  be  soon  done  over  again. 
Book-binding  offers  to  a  man  of  not  very 
strong  conscientious  scruples  a  very  fine  field 
for  deception  ;  and  a  book  which  comes  from 
the  binder  as  a  "thing  of  beauty,"  soon 
proves  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  Econ- 
omy favors  the  employment  of  a  conscien- 
tious binder  and  the  payment  of  fair  prices 
for  good  work. 

The  materials  used  in  binding  should 
receive  the  special  attention  of  librarians. 
The  matter  of  binding  in  all  our  larger  libra- 
ries is  an  important  one,  and  particularly  so 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  destruction  which 
is  being  effected  by  gas  and  heat.  Then 
there  is  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  leathers  used.  The  market  is  full  of 
imitations  and  shams,  and  very  much  that 
passes  current  as  morocco  is  nothing  more 
than  sheep. 

Among  the  cheaper  materials  used  for 
binding  are  cloth,  duck,  and  buckram.  Buck- 
ram, is  the  most  expensive;  it  is  of  English 
manufacture,  made  from  linen,  and  worth  about 
48  cents  per  yard.  After  exposure  it  appears 
to  become  brittle.  It  is  a  doubtful  as  well 
as  rather  expensive  material.  The  Appren- 
tices* Library,  of  New  York,  has  used  buck- 
ram, but  prefer  duck,  which  they  has  employed 
for  three  years.  The  expense  of  duck  is 
about  half  the  cost  of  buckram.  The  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library  also  bind  in 
duck.  The  duck  is  dyed,— dark  colors  having 
the  preference.  When  a  book  is  bound  in 
duck,  outside  paper  covers  are  not  required. 
This  material  can  only  be  recommended  for 
circulating  libraries,  and  for  an  ordinary  class 
of  books.     Duck  is  used  for  newspapers  by 
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the  Mercantile  Library  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  Library  of  New  York. 
The  lettering  is  made  on  labels.  Duck  for 
books  for  circulation  can  be  procured  for 
about  20  cents  per  yard. 

Cloth  binding  for  books  that  are  to  have 
hard  usage  is  preferable  to  the  cheap  leathers 
and  imitation  moroccos.  Cloth  is  not  strong 
enough  for  large  reference  books,  and  yet  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
buy  such  a  book  in  cloth,  and  have  it  rebound 
when  required,  rather  than  to  pay  the  pub- 
lisher more  than  the  cost  of  rebinding  for 
his  one-half  morocco  edition,  badly  bound  at 
that. 

Sheep-skin  probably  is  employed  more  ex- 
tensively in  binding  than  any  other  leather,  and 
every  librarian  abhors  it  when  he  sees  it  in  its 
undisguised  form.  Sheep  is  not  strong,  lacks 
solidity  and  durability,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
powder  (sometimes  occasioning  explosions) 
by  the  action  of  heat  and  gas.  Sheep  when 
split  is  called  skiver.  Roan  is  sheep  stamped 
in  imitation  of  straight-grained  and  pebbled 
morocco.  Very  much  that  passes  for  mo- 
rocco is  nothing  more  than  sheep  dyed.  A 
fac-simile  of  the  grain  or  pebble  of  the 
morocco  is  obtained  by  taking  a  plaster  im- 
pression from  a  goat-skin  (morocco),  from 
which  a  plate  is  made ;  and,  by  means  of  this 
plate,  sheep-skins  are  turned  into  goat-skins. 
It  requires  some  expert  skill  to  detect  the 
counterfeit  from  the  real.  In  the  whole  goat- 
skins the  impression  of  the  plate  is  left  on  the 
margin  of  the  skin. 

The  binder  has  his  tests.  He  crushes  the 
morocco  in  his  hand,  and  abrades  the  peb- 
bled surface  with  his  thumb  nail,  and  gets 
indications  that  are  evidences  of  genuineness. 

American  sheep-skins  are  worth  about 
$9.00  per  dozen.  Foreign  skins,  with  mo- 
rocco stamp,  can  be  procured  for  about  the 
same  price. 

Another  kind  of  leather  which  is  coming 
much  into  use  is  American  Russia,  or  cow- 
hide ;  when  split  it  is  termed  buffing,  and  is 
cheaper  than  sheep.  It  is  an  inferior  mate- 
rial. We  question  if  cow-hide  has  much 
durability,  when  exposed  to  heat  and  gas,  un- 
less it  be  of  the  best  quality. 


Calf-skin  is  condemned  by  librarians.  It 
gives  a  book  a  fine  finish,  but  for  purposes  of 
utility  it  is  to  be  avoided.  Law  calf  is  un- 
dressed calf.  The  German  and  French  calf- 
skins are  the  best,  as  they  are  procured  from 
better  animals,  and  are  cured  in  a  superior 
manner. 

Morocco,  or  goat-skin,  is  as  yet  the  best 
article  in  the  market  for  binding,  and  among 
the  colors  cochineal  red  is  found  to  possess 
the  most  durable  qualities.  Morocco  has  a 
close  texture,  is  strong,  and  resists,  better 
than  other  leathers,  heat  and  gas.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  morocco,  which  vary 
decidedly  in  quality  and  price.  Levant 
morocco,  manufactured  from  the  Eastern 
goat,  is  by  far  the  best.  Levant  skins  will 
vary  in  price  from  $3.50  to  $$  a  piece. 
The  best  of  other  imported  goat-skins  will 
cost  from  $1.50  to  $3  a  piece.  There  are 
Turkey  moroccos,  German,  American,  Per- 
sian, and  others.  The  Persian  has  not  proved 
a  success  in  the  library  of  the  New  York 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Levant, 
while  the  best,  is  by  far  too  expensive,  except 
for  exceptionally  fine  and  costly  books.  If 
books  are  imported  from  London  or  Paris, 
they  can  be  bound  in  Levant  at,  we  should 
say,  about  the  rate  of  the  cheaper  goat  here. 

The  librarian  is  left  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  his  binder  as  to  whether  he  gets 
genuine  goat  or  sheep  skin,  and  for  this 
reason,  again,  should  be  very  careful  in  the 
selection  of  an  honest  man. 

To  obtain  crushed  leather,  the  skin  is  first 
fitted  to  the  book,  and  then  the  book  is 
placed  between  silver  plates,  and  the  whole 
is  placed  in  a  press.  The  pebble  by  this 
means  becomes  flattened,  and  presents  a  more 
finished  surface. 

Other  materials  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  bound  book  are  the  mill  board, 
the  paper,  the  thread,  and  bands.  Irish  linen 
should  be  used  for  stitching,  and  the  bands 
should  be  from  3  to  8  ply.  Papers  are  either 
English,  French,  or  German.  The  French 
and  English  are  the  most  expensive.  In  the 
use  of  the  proper  kind  of  paper  there  is  room 
for  a  display  of  taste.  A  good  binding  is 
often  very  much  disfigured  by  using  a  paper 
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not  at  all  in  harmony  with  fhe  color  of  the 
leather.  The  English  paper  with  gilt  marks 
is  now  much  in  vogue. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  mill  board 
used,  varying  from  wood  pulp  to  the  best 
English  board.  The  best  American  board, 
called  Davy*s  best,  sells  at  about  4^  cents 
per  pound,  while  the  English  is  worth  9 
cents.  This  last  contai/is  hemp  and  tar,  and 
is  solid  and  tough.  A  cheap  brand  is  West- 
em  straw,  manufactured  at  Dayton,  O.  The 
American  excelsior  brings  about  4X  cents 
per  pound. 

The  question  of  book-binding  in  the 
various  libraries  of  this  Association  —  refer- 
ence   and  circulating,  public  and  restricted 

For  discussion  on  this  paper 


—  requires  more  elaborate  treatment  than 
has  been  given  to  it  in  our  discussions,  or 
than  we  can  give  it  at  this  time.  Statistics 
of  the  leading  libraries  might  with  advantage 
be  gathered,  and  the  experience  of  librarians 
obtained.  At  another  time  we  may  venture 
to  present  other  features  of  the  subject. 

NoU, — The  memoranda  for  this  paper  were  prepared  with 
a  view  of  treating  the  subject  as  a  topic,  in  a  familiar,  extem- 
poraneous way,  and  were  so  given,  and  were  illustrated  very 
fully  with  specimens  of  binding  materials.  It  has  seemed 
best  to  write  out  what  was  then  said,  omissions  and  additioiis 
excepted.  Mr.  H.  W.  Stikeman,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Matthews,  of  Brooklyn,  book-binders,  are  entitled  to 
thanks  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  in  furnishing  the 
writer  with  specimen  materials  for  binding  and  valuable 
information. 

see  Proceedings  (Third  Session). 


UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY    BUILDINGS. 

BY    HIRAM    M.    STANLEY,   LIBRARIAN   LAKE   FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 


'T^HE  position  of  the  library  should  be  as 
central  as  possible.  The  library  is  the 
heart  of  a  university,  and  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  be  in  closest  connection  with  each 
department.  In  the  plan  for  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  the  library  building  has 
this  central  position ;  but  the  plan  by  quad- 
rangles there  adopted  renders  it  far  less  con- 
venient than  a  circular  arrangement,  with  all 
buildings  radiating  from  a  library.  The  ideal 
university  on  the  circular  plan  would  embrace 
a  library  building  and  a  building  for  heat  and 
power  at  the  center,  immediately  surrounded 
by  professors'  houses  and  cottage  dormitories, 
and  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  circle  by  the 
buildings  for  the  several  departments. 

It  is  a  grave  question  whether  it  is  worth 
the  while  to  have  such  expensive  fire-proof 
buildings  for  general  library  purposes.  Library 
buildings  often  cost  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  contents.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for 
library  structures  the  average  is  far  higher,  in 
relation  to  value  of  contents,  than  for  any 
other  class  of  buildings.  We  see  in  every 
large  city  merchants!  and  jewelers*  stocks  of 
very  great  value  stored  in  buildings  of  rela- 
tively small  cost.  It  seems  extravagant  to 
erect  buildings,  as  is  often  done,  where  the 


cost  averages  from  %\  to  $2 per  book  capacity^ 
and  from  $3  to  $6  per  book  as  to  the  actual 
contents  for  many  years  after  erection.  This 
costliness  is  principally  due  to  fire-proofing, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  never  made  absolutely 
perfect.  But  books  are  practically  incombus- 
tible. It  requires  plenty  of  kerosene  and 
plenty  of  poking  to  make  one  book  bum 
rapidly,  and  piles  of  books  burn  with  extreme 
slowness.  By  far  most  libraries  will  contain 
so  few  books  of  very  great  cost  and  rarity 
that  a  small  fire-proof  room  —  really  fire-proof 
—  will  easily  contain  them  all.  Such  a  room 
should  be  a  part  of  every  library  building,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  structure  may  be  of 
ordinary  construction.  A  neat  and  substan- 
tial building  ought  to  be  erected  for  25  cents, 
or  less,  per  book  capacity. 

The  most  important  of  recent  problems, 
with  reference  to  library  buildings  in  general 
and  to  university  library  buildings  in  particu- 
lar, is  that  of  seminar  rooms,  to  use  the 
German  term,  or  substantially  in  English, 
the  question  of  reference  rooms  for  special 
departments.  The  classical  seminar  room  in 
Leipzig  is  a  large  apartment,  filled  with  a 
working  classical  library,  where  students  and 
professors  can  freely  work  with  the  literature 
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at  hand  upon  doctorate  theses,  articles,  and 
books.  A  number  of  seminar  rooms  have 
been  placed  in  the  recent  library  building  at 
Cornell,  and  at  Michigan  University  seminar 
rooms  are  found.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
library  building  is  the  best  place  for  the 
seminar  room.  A  professor  in  biology  tells 
me  that  for  convenience  he  would  by  all 
means  have  his  seminar  room  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  lecture  and  working  rooms 
in  the  biological  building,  and  the  conven- 
ience would  be  equally  great  for  all  the 
departments  upon  the  same  plan.  The  cen- 
tral library  is  weakened,  but  the  books  are 
placed  where  they  will  be  most  convenient 
and  useful.  The  ideal  university  would  have 
two  complete  libraries  —  one  for  circulation 
and  the  other  for  reference;  but  the  cost 
would  be  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
advantages  of  such  a  scheme  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  cooperative  specializa- 
tion urged  by  the  writer  in  the  June,  1888, 
number  of  the  Library  journal.  The  semi- 
nar room  should  have  an  attendant  to  help 
students  and  to  give  out  books  for  over  night. 


A  study  room  for  the  professor  should  be  in 
close  connection.  In  a  small  institution  the 
library  and  recitation  buildings  might  be 
combined  in  one,  the  recitation  rooms  radiat- 
ing from  a  central  book  room,  and  so  giving 
ready  access  to  the  books  of  every  depart- 
ment. Beside  the  special  seminar  rooms  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a  small  collection 
of  the  most  necessary  books  in  the  recitation 
rooms,  under  the  care  of  the  professor  or  of 
some  trustworthy  student.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have  a  study  well  supplied  with 
reference  books  adjoining  the  proctor's  room 
in  each  dormitory,  and  accessible,  under  his 
supervision,  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night 
In  some  professional  schools  study  rooms 
are  provided,  and  the  students  have  unre- 
stricted access  by  their  own  keys;  but  this 
privilege  would  doubtless  be  abused  by  under- 
graduates, and  it  is  sometimes  abused  by 
professional  students. 

In  short,  the  student  must  be  so  encom- 
passed with  books  that  he  cannot  escape 
them ;  and,  if  he  will  not  come  to  the  books, 
the  books  must  go  to  him. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS. 


At  The  Southern,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Wednesday-Saturday,  May  8-ii,  18S9. 


FIRST  SESSION. 

(Wednesday  Morning,  May  6.) 

C:  A.  CuTTERf  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  A.  M. 

Mayor  Noonan,  of  St  Louis,  gave  an  address 
of  welcome,  to  which  the  President  responded. 

President  Cutter  read  his  opening  address  on 

COMMON  SENSE. 

{Seep,  I.) 

He  prefaced  it  by  saying: — 

I  selected  this  topic  because  common  sense 
being  needed  everywhere,  I  thought  I  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  touch  upon  various  points  of 
library  interest.  I  find  that  the  subject  has  this 
merit  in  only  too  great  a  degree.  To  fully  treat 
it  as  it  has  opened  out  before  me,  would  be  to 
write  a  complete  treatise  on  library  economy, 
enough  to  fill  a  volume.  What  Is  to  be  done? 
I  really  cannot  ask  you  to  listen  for  ten  consecu- 
tive hours.  I  think  I  have  found  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  I  take  a  hint  from  a  custom  which 
has  grown  up  of  late  years  in  railroading, — when  a 
train  becomes  unmanageably  long,  of  sending  it 
forward  in  sections.  I  purpose  doing  so  with  the 
present  address.  Part  of  it  will  go  on  to-day, 
but  the  section  carrying  library  buildings  will  not 
start  out  till  to-morrow,  when  it  will  be  followed 
by  trains  loaded  with  similar  freight  under  the 
charge  of  other  conductors.  The  section  bearing 
catalogs  and  classifications  will  leave  Friday 
morning.  Several  other  sections  I  have  run  off 
on  a  side  track,  where  I  shall  leave  them. 

(As  the  num!)er  of  papers  outran  the  time  for 
listening  to  them,  these  postponed  portions  were 
never  read.  Some  part  of  them  has  been  restored 
to  the  address,  and  is  printed  with  it.) 

Melyil  Dewey,  Secretary,  then  gave  extempo- 
raneously the  Secretary's  report. 

Mr.  H:  J.  Carr  read  the 


treasurer's  report. 
Henry  J.  Carr,  Treasurer,  in  aecaumi  with  the 
American  Library  Association  :  — 

1887.  Dr. 

Aug.  30.  To  balance  on  hand  from  last 
report  (Thousand  Islands 
Conference) ^397  00 

Aug.  30  to  Oct  20, 1887. 

To  59  temporary  member  fees 

(Thous.  Islands)  ....       118  00 

1888. 

Oct.  24.     To  8  temporary  member  fees 

(Catskills) 16  00 

Oct.  20,  1887,  to  March  9,  1888. 

To  sale  3  cop.  Proc,  1 886,  $3  00 
"     "    4  "       "     1887,    4  00 

II  00 

1888. 

April  7.  To  interest  on  de]>osits  (Grand 
Rapids  baL,  1887)    .  $7  36 

1889. 

Jan.  31.     To  interest  on  de]>osits 

(Grand  Rapids  1888)  10  34 
Feb.  20.    To  interest  on  deposits 

(Concord,  1887, 1888)  4  89 

— —        22  59 

Aug.  30,  1887,  to  April  30,  1889. 

1*0  375  s^nnual  membership 

fees,  viz. :  — 

For  year  1886,    5    .    $10  00 

1887,  59  .  118  00 

"    1888,153  .  30600 

1889,158  .  31600 

750  00 

1887. 

Nov.  21.  To  I  life  membership,  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  Canton, 
Mass 25  00 

1889. 

March  15.  To  i  life  membership.  Prof. 
Geo.  T.  Little,  Brunswick, 
Me 25  00 

Total $1,364  59 
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1887. 
Dec.  8. 


1888. 
Jan.  16. 


Sept.  18. 


Oct.  24. 


1889. 
April  22. 


Cr. 

By  Publishers*  weekly ^  bill 
Aug.  18,  1887,  printing  cir- 
culars of  T.  I.  meeting 

By  Library  Bureau,  5  bills, 
viz.: — 

Aug.  15,  1887,  for  1,000  mem- 
ber certificates      .... 

Sept.  19,  1887,  for  programs 
and  sundries  for  Secre- 
tary's office 

Nov.  9,  1887,  for  350  printed 
postals  for  receipt  of  Pro- 
ceedings   

Dec.  17,  1887,  for  355  copies 
Proceedings  Thousand  Is- 
land Conf.  (155  pp.),  en- 
veloped and  partly  ad- 
dressed     

Dec.  28,  1887,  for  postage 
and  express  on  280  copies 
of  Proc.  first  distributed    . 

By  Melvil  Dewey,  2  bills, 
viz.: — 

July  I,  1888,  for  expenses  of 
Secretary's  office,  Jan.  i, 
1885,  to  May  25,  1888   .    . 

Aug.  1, 1888,  for  expenditures 
of  Sec*y  at  Lake  George 
and  Thousand  Islands  con- 
ferences, etc.,  Aug.  14, 
1885,  to  Dec.  31,  1887   .    . 

By  Library  Bureau,  bill,  Oct. 
14,  1888,  circulars  and 
postage  for  Catskill  meet- 
ing  


|i  50 


5  50 
31  26 

6  00 


33083 
19  60 


23  22 


By  Library  Bureau,  bill 
March  18,  1889,  printing 
for  Secretary 

By  Publishers'  weekly,  2  bills, 
viz. :  — 

March  22, 1889,  for  142  copies 
of  Library  joitrnal  (Sept. 
and  Oct.,  1888),  Catskill's 
meeting  report      .... 

April  12,  1889,  for  28  copies 
same 

(Beine  170  copies,  at  40  cents 
each,  mailed  to  members.) 
Sept.  I,  1887,  to  April  30,  1889. 

By  current  expenses  of  Treas- 
urer's office,  for  postage, 
express,  and  printing,  as  per 
detailed  account  voucher  . 


32  43 


5  45 


2  00 


5680 
II  20 


21  97 


1889. 
May  I. 


Payments I547  76 

Balance  on  hand  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  viz. :  — 

On     deposit     at     Concord, 
Mass.      .    .    .      I300  82 

On  deposit  at  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.  516  01 

$816  83 


Total $1,364  59 


B. 

The  membership  status,  at  the   ist  of    May, 

1889,  is  as  follows :  — 

Life  members 24 

Paid  to  1889,  inclusive 158 

(Of  which  20  are  new  in  1SS9.) 

Owing  for  1889  only 18 

"       "     1889  and  18S8 65 

"       "     1889,  1888,  and  1887 2 

Total 267 

Proceedings  remaining  m  hands  of  Treasurer :  — 
15  copies  Milwaukee  Conf.,  1886. 
44     "      Thousand  Islands  Conf.,  1887. 
17      "      Catskill  Meeting,  1888. 

The  Treasurer  recommends  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  take  steps  for  per- 
manently funding  a  major  portion  of  the  cash 
balance  at  best  attainable  interest  (compatible 
with  due  security),  as  an  offset  to  the  life  member- 
ships which  do  not  contribute  to  the  annual 
revenues,  while  receiving  Proceedings,  etc.,  at  a 
cost  approximating  to  the  amount  of  annual  fee. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H:  J.  Carr, 

Treasurer. 
May  I,  1889. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, having  examined  the  written  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer,  from  Aug.  30,  1887,  to  May  i,  1889, 
and  compared  with  it  the  vouchers  and  bank 
accounts    accompanying,   find    the    same    to    be 

correct. 

William  E.  Foster. 

Charles  C.  Soule. 

Sec.  Dewey.  —  Note  that  ten  years  ago  we 
were  discussing  how  to  raise  money  to  pay  our 
debts.  To-day  we  are  to  discuss  where  to  invest 
our  surplus  capital. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green  read  the 

report  of  the  committee  on  distribution 

OF  PUBLIC   documents. 

In  the  report  made  by  this  committee  at  the 
meeting  held  September,  1887,  on  Round  Island, 
•*  patience  "  was  recommended  as  a  suitable  watch- 
word for  the  Association  and  its  representatives 
in  trying  to  secure  legislation  by  Congress,  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  public  documents,  that 
should  be  satisfactory  to  librarians. 

The  committee  has  worked  faithfully  and  pa- 
tiently to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Association ; 
but,  after  another  series  of  efforts,  can  only 
recommend  that  we  retain  the  old  watchword  of 
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"  patience,'*  and  add  to  it  the  word  "  persistence," 
so  that  the  motto  from  which  we  are  to  receive 
inspiration  shall  read  in  future  '*  patience  and 
persistence.'* 

The  Association  and  its  committee  know  what 
they  want,  but  so  far  have  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  what  they  desire. 

The  committee  recommends  that  we  continue 
our  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  following 
joint  resolution,  which  embodies  the  wishes  of 
the  Association :  — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled^  That  the  public  printer  shall  deliver  to 
the  Interior  Department  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  (bound), 
Statutes-at-Large,  and  of  every  other  government 
publication,  not  already  supplied  for  this  pur- 
pose, printed  at  the  government  printing-office, 
including  the  publications  of  all  bureaus  and 
offices  of  the  government,  excepting  bills,  resolu- 
tions, documents  printed  for  the  special  use  of 
committees  of  Congress,  and  circulars  designed, 
not  for  communicating  information  to  the  public, 
but  for  use  ¥rithin  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments and  offices  of  the  government,  to  enable 
said  department  to  supply  a  copy  to  every  deposi- 
tory of  public  documents  designated  according  to 
law. 

Should  this  joint  resolution  ever  be  passed  by 
Congress,  the  committee  recommends  that  strong 
efforts  be  made  to  secure  a  selection  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  public  documents  for  a 
considerable  number  of  libraries  not  now  deposi- 
tories designated  by  law. 

The  committee  has  acted  in  perfect  harmony 
with    Rev.    John   G.    Ames,   Superintendent    of 
Documents,  in  the  Interior  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  submits  as  an 
addition  to  its  report  the  following  letter,  recently 
received  from  that  staunch  friend  of  libraries. 
Samuel  S.  Green.  \ 
R.  R.  BowKER.        >  Committee, 
W.  I.  Fletcher.     ) 

Department  of  the  Interior,  ) 
Washington,  April  22, 1889.   ) 

My  dear  Mr.  Green  :  — 

Your  letter  of  March  23  reached  me  in  due 

course  of  mail,  but  I  have  been  so  far  from  well 

and  so  pressed  with  official  work  that  I  have  not 

taken  the  time  until  now  to  make  reply.    During 

the  last  session  of  Congress  nothing  whatever  was 

done  in  the  way  of  legal  enactment  in  the  direction 

of  reform  in  the  matter  of  the  publication  and 


distribution  of  public  documents.  I  thought  it 
entirely  useless  to  make  any  effort  during  the  last 
session,  as  the  whole  time  of  both  houses  was 
occupied  in  more  important  matters,  so  that  any 
effort  in  this  special  direction  would  have  been 
simply  wasted.  I  observe  that  there  is  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  general  methods  of  distri- 
bution of  public  documents  hitherto  in  force,  and 
I  hope  that  there  may  be  an  opportunity  during 
the  next  session  to  accomplish  something  in  the 
way  of  improvement  in  this  regard.  The  late 
committee  in  the  Senate  has  been  reappointed,  so 
that  whatever  obstacles  have  been  encountered 
there  will  still  remain.  I  do  trust,  however,  that 
the  entire  committee  may  be  brought  to  see  the 
wisdom  and  importance  of  making  more  adequate 
provision  for  depositories  of  documents,  in  supply- 
ing them  with  a  copy  of  each  and  every  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  government,  and  also  in  making 
provision  for  some  important  libraries  that  under 
the  present  system  cannot  find  a  place  upon  the 
list  of  depositories.  We  could  select  readily 
300  or  400  additional  libraries  that  ought  to  be 
supplied  regularly  and  by  force  of  law  with  the 
more  valuable  government  publications ;  and  some 
provision  ought  to  be  made  for  these  libraries  and 
for  other  libraries  as  they  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  reach  a  certain  number,  say,  in  the  volumes 
upon  their  shelves.  I  believe  that  the  first  of 
these  can  be  accomplished  without  great  difficulty 
by  the  united  effort  of  the  libraries  concerned,  and, 
possibly,  the  latter,  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  larger  libraries  of  the  country  which  are  not 
now  able  to  find  a  place  on  the  depository  list. 

These  are  the  two  lines  along  which  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  move  and  be  ready  to  bring  our  influ- 
ence to  bear  at  the  earliest  moment  after  the 
assembling  of  Congress  at  the  next  session,  so 
that  a  bill  may  be  reported  sufficiently  early  to  be 
acted  upon  during  the  first  session.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  get  any  action  on  such  matters  during 
the  short  session  that  follows. 

The  work  of  exchange  though  this  office  goes 
on  whenever  the  pressure  of  current  work  admits. 
I  have  recently  sent  out  a  large  number  of  volumes, 
and  shall  now  press  the  work  until  my  entire  list  is 
completed.  I  find  this  work  commending  itself 
more  and  more  to  the  libraries  who  cooperate  with 
me,  and  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  placing,  I 
suppose,  some  40,000  volumes  in  libraries  where 
they  were  needed  to  supply  deficiencies.  I  hope, 
too,  that  at  the  next  session  some  action  may  be 
taken  providing  for  an  official  index  of  public 
documents,  to  be  prepared  day  by  day  as  these  are 
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issued,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  every  session 
of  Congress  there  shall  be  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory index  of  the  documents  of  the  preceding 
session  ready  for  use. 

With  best  wishes,  very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Ames, 
Superintendent  0/  Documents. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Green,  Librarian^ 
Free  Public  Library, 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Tyler  moved  that  the  committee  be 
continued  with  power.    Voted. 

THE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

Pres.  Cutter. —  I  call  upon  Mr.  Foster,  of  the 
committee  on  the  Columbia  Library  School,  to 
report  upon  it.  As  I  also  am  of  the  committee,  I 
will  say  that,  when  I  lectured  before  it  last  winter, 
I  noticed,  I  thought,  less  of  that  dangerous  high 
pressure  which  Mr.  Green  pointed  out  two  years 
ago,  but  no  diminution  of  interest  on  the  part  oi 
the  students.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  other 
schools  to  say  how  this  stands  comparatively  in 
this  respect,  but  I  do  not  see  how  any  students 
could  show  more  interest  in  their  work  than  these 
did.  It  evidently  was  their  whole  life  while  they 
were  there. 

Mr.  Foster. —  There  is  no  more  important 
matter  than  the  training  of  library  assistants.  I 
have  been  three  times  to  the  school.  It  is  a  most 
impressive  experience,  and  grows  more  interesting 
from  year  to  year.  Nowhere  is  a  soberer  view 
taken  of  library  methods  and  responsibilities. 
The  school  has  been  fortmiate  in  its  material  from 
the  beginning.  There  is  an  intelligent  set  of 
minds,  ability  to  learn,  and  the  students  show  a 
perfect  grasp  of  the  situation.  An  important 
change  puts  it  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  we  express  recognition  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green.  —  I  think  it  important  to 
express  our  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  school. 
In  my  visits  I  have  been  struck  by  the  intelligence 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  and  teachers.  The 
admirable  work  done  there  is  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  community.  The  experiment  is  now  an 
assured  success.  The  excellent  assistants  sent 
out  prove  that  it  has  been  of  great  advantage  to 
have  a  course  of  technical  education.  There  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  it  is  well  that  the 
library  school  has  been  transferred  to  Albany. 
There  is  hope  that  the  scope  of  the  work  will  be 
enlarged,  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  the  normal 
education  of  the  State,  and  that  the  school  will 
receive  students   from    outside   the  State.    We 


ought  to  give  formal  assurance  of  our  interest  in 
the  school  to  the  regents  and  encouragement  to 
the  secretary.  I  therefore  move  that  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.  add  to  its  standing  com- 
mittees one  of  three  or  more  on  the  library  school. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith.  —  It  seems  to  me  better 
that  the  A.  L.  A.  express  its  gratification  at  the 
action  of  the  regents  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  school,  and  let  them  know  that  it  has  formed 
a  committee  to  render  any  practicable  aid  desired 
in  making  the  school  as  successful  as  possible. 

Mr.  F:  M.  Crunden. —  I  favor  both  actions, 
and  offer  Prof.  Smith*s  suggestion  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Crunden's  motion  was  withdrawn  and  Prof. 
Smith's  suggestion  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions  to  be  appointed.  Mr.  Green's  motion 
was  then  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  moved  a  committee  of  five  on 
resolutions.  Voted.  The  chair  appointed  Prof. 
H:  P.  Smith,  A.  W.  Whelpley,  F:  H.  Hild, 
Herbert  Putnam,  and  C:  R.  Dudley. 

election  of  officers. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey  moved  the  election  of  the 
Executive  Board  by  an  informal  to  be  followed 
by  a  formal  ballot,  instead  of  appointing  a  nomi- 
nating committee  as  heretofore,  the  ballot  to  be 
taken  Thursday  A.  M. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green. —  Is  it  your  idea  that  this 
Board  should  be  made  up  of  ex-officers  ? 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. —  There  is  no  idea  of  any 
limitation.  Each  member  is  to  write  the  five 
names  he  is  most  willing  to  trust  with  the  large 
powers  which  our  constitution  gives  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board.  The  Teller  will  announce  the  result, 
and  we  can  vote  for  five  of  the  ten  names  receiving 
the  most  votes.  My  object  in  moving  this  innova- 
tion is  to  guard  against  any  criticism  in  the  future 
that  the  Board  is  a  slate  made  up  by  leading  spirits, 
and  given  to  a  nominating  committee.  We  have 
thus  far  escaped  such  criticism,  and  had  best  change 
to  a  safer  system  before  any  feeling  arises.  This 
system  gives  every  member  an  equal  chance  to 
express  his  preference  for  the  government  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  for  the  next  year,  and  is  all  there  is  left 
to  us  of  democracy  in  an  election.    Voted. 

LETTERS  OF  REGRET. 

Sec.  Dewey  reported  letters  of  regret  from 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  James  Bain,  ("sitting  as  one 
of  a  board  for  the  arbitration  of  the  price  of  school 
books  in  the  province  **),  J.  R.  Berryman  ("  inter- 
ested with  a  gentleman  in  the  compilation  of  the 
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statistics  of  this  state  with  which  we  are  about 
ready  to  go  to  press"),  J.  S.  Billings  ("cannot 
spare  either  the  time  or  the  money"),  W.  H. 
Brett,  Guy  A.  Brown  ("for  nearly  two  years  past 
I  have  been  on  the  invalid  list  *'),  Mellen  Chamber- 
lain ("  in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  which 
does  not  improve  but  rather  grows  worse,  it  would 
be  madness  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey"), 
Ellen  M.  Coe  ("have  lost  already  two  years"), 
G.  W.  Cole  (ill),  J:  Edmands,  C:  Evans  ( "  I  have  so 
recently  taken  hold  that  I  am  crowded  with  work 
of  detail"),  C.  M.  Hewins("I  am  so  thoroughly 
tired  and  worn  out  that  instead  of  going  to  the 
Conference  I  have  decided  to  try  a  week's  entire 
rest  out  of  town  with  no  address  left  *'),  Horace 
Kephart  ("in  mid  term  "),  J.  N.  Larned  ("it  gives 
me  the  blues  when  I  think  of  not  being  with  you 
all  in  that  hospitable  city.  It  is  my  first  miss 
since  I  entered  the  A.  L.  A.  No  light  cause  could 
keep  me  away"),  W.  T.  Peoples  ("our  annual 
meeting  and  annual  election  require  my  presence; 
up  to  the  present  time  I  have  attended  all  of  the 
regular  conferences  "),  Ernest  Richardson  ("official 
duties "),  A.  E.  Whitaker  ("here  at  the  extreme 
western  limit  of  civilization  we  find  ourselves  de- 
barred of  all  those  useful  and  social  occasions 
annually  offered  as  a  boon  to  you  of  the  East "), 
J.  L.  Whitney.  Also  Toledo's  invitation  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  to  meet  there  next  year.  Also  a  tele- 
gram that  G:  H.  Baker  had  been  elected  Libra- 
rian at  Columbia.  He  moved  that  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  A.  L.  A.  be  telegraphed  to  Mr. 
Baker.    Voted. 

The  following  despatch  was  sent :  — 
Geo.  H.  Baker,  Libr.  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Library  Association  at  its  first 
session  sends  congratulations  on  your  promo- 
tion, with  regrets  that  you  are  not  here  to  receive 
them  in  person.         Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Foster  then  spoke  of  an  admirable 
library  paper  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns 
Hopkins    University,  and    read  from    a    recent 
.  letter  from  him :  — 

"  I  have  long  had  a  kind  of  amateur  fondness 
for  working  libraries  and  working  librarians,  and 
heartily  wish  that  I  could  escape  from  this  busy 
examination  season  at  the  University  and  join  you 
and  your  earnest  associates  in  St.  Louis.  My  greet- 
ings to  all,  and  my  special  compliments  to  Mr. 
Crunden,  the  standard  bearer  of  good  library 
administration  beyond  the  Mississippi." 

Mr.  Fletcher  read  his  paper  on 


LIBRARY  SUPERSTITIONS. 

(5V//.9.) 

Sec.  Dewey. — While  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Fletcher's  paper,  I  must  point  out  that  two 
of  his  arguments  arc  boomerangs.  He  will  find 
that  that  the  modem  building  for  storage  (and  it 
is  only  for  book  storage  that  library  stacks  are 
advocated  by  us)  puts  floors  close  together  or  else 
uses  mezzanines  in  order  to  get  large  quantities  in 
small  space.  On  the  ground  floor  or  wherever 
there  are  to  be  "show  rooms,"  high  ceilings  with 
plenty  of  room  are  the  rule.  But  if  in  the  same 
buildings  there  is  occasion,  either  up  stairs  or 
down,  for  storage,  the  same  economies  that  lead  to 
the  modern  library  stack  are  applied.  Extreme 
illustrations  of  this  close  packing  are  seen  in  the 
vaults  for  storing  electro  plates  and  in  the  decks 
of  large  vessels.  The  lesson  of  the  wise  mercant- 
ile builder  is  therefore  stronglyyiv  not  against  the 
stack. 

The  other  argument  is,  however,  a  vastly  more 
potent  boomerang.  Of  all  things  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  decimal  or  metric  system 
with  this  body  as  jury,  but  will  not  take  time  be- 
yond pointing  out :  — 

1,  That  his  claim  of  the  superiority  of  8  over  lo 
has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  library  classification. 

2,  That  the  lesson  taught  us  by  engineers  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
metric  system. 

Doubtless  if  the  world  had  adopted  8  instead  of 
10  as  a  base  for  its  arithmetic  it  would  have  gained 
marked  advantages  for  many  uses  where  continu- 
ous halving  is  important.  Had  it  adopted  the 
duodenal  system  it  would  probably  have  done  still 
better,  for  it  would  have  had  a  base  divisible  by 
2,  3,  4  and  6  when  8  takes  only  2  and  4.  His  octal 
system  would  have  used  too  many  characters  for 
large  numbers  as  it  could  write  only  64  instead  of 
144  with  two  figures.*  But  this  theorizing  is  not 
a  whit  more  practical  than  to  tell  how  much  we 
should  gain  if  some  morning  all  the  world  would 
just  wake  up  and  speak  exactly  the  same  language. 
There  are  hardly  three  persons  in  this  room  who 
have  the  power  to  follow  a  few  simple  computa- 
tions in  either  the  octal  or  duodenal  systems  where 
our  100  is  replaced  by  64,  the  1000  by  512,  etc. 
The  first  steps  are  comparatively  easy,  but  even  a 
keen  mind  breaks  down  early  in  any  computations. 
To  speak  of  its  advantages  is  amusing  but  of  no 

•With  5  figures  it  could  write  32,768,  or  less  than  1-3  what 
we  write  with  decimals  or  less  than  1-7  of  the  348,832  which 
would  be  written  with  5  figures  of  the  duodenal  base. 
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earthly  value,  as  the  whole  world  is  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  system  of  arithmetic  which  it  bor- 
rows from  its  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes.  Possibly 
the  Creator  judged  as  wisely  as  Mr.  Fletcher's 
friend  when  he  decided  on  10  instead  of  8.  Kut 
whatever  the  arguments  as  to  mathematical  disad- 
vantages of  decimals  none  of  them  can  be  twisted 
into  any  bearing  on  classification.  What  possible 
gain  is  it  to  be  able  to  divide  the  base  by  4  or  3 
instead  of  2  and  5.  I  defy  any  one  present  to 
make  a  point  here.  In  short,  in  his  zeal  to  say 
something  against  the  system  which  he  truthfully 
says  seems  to  have  become  so  great  a  favorite  of 
this  generation,  he  has  lugged  in  a  fanciful  objec- 
tion to  our  whole  system  of  arithmetic  which  can- 
not even  be  distorted  into  an  argument  against 
decimal  classification. 

Mr.  Fletcher  quotes  an  engineer.  Now  for 
every  engineer  he  will  produce  who  is  opposed  to 
decimals,  any  of  us  can  produce  100  who  not  only 
favor  but  actually  us£  decimals.  Those  of  you  who 
chance  to  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  engineers 
know  that  they  constantly  translate  common  meas- 
ures into  decimals  at  the  beginning  of  their  compu- 
tations which  they  make  decimally  and  then  trans- 
late the  result  back  into  an  absurd  jumble  (rather 
than  system)  of  measures  for  the  benefit  of  those 
dear  conservatives  who  think  another  French  revo- 
lution lurks  behind  all  use  of  the  mighty  labor-sav- 
ing decimals.  Only  the  other  day  in  the  capitol  I 
told  an  accomplished  engineer  that  I  wanted  some- 
thing  2  meters  for  the  floor  and  then  asked  if  he 
wished  the  equivalent  in  inches.  He  laughed  and 
said,  "  I  make  my  own  computations  in  meters  and 
translate  the  results  into  feet  and  inches  because 
my  work  is  thus  so  much  easier.''  A  man  who 
dares  stand  up  and  argue  against  decimals  to-day 
must  be  curiously  unfamiliar  with  their  recent 
wonderful  growth  in  use.  Why,  since  we  discus- 
sed this  matter  in  the  A.  L.  A.  a  few  years  ago 
over  50,000,000  more  people  have  adopted  the 
metric  system.  Such  conservatives  will  soon  stand 
with  poor  old  Ruskin,  bewailing  the  folly  of  rail- 
roads. If  we  could  only  have  enough  opponents 
to  press  such  objections  as  we  have  just  heard  the 
rest  of  the  world  would  soon  be  converted  to  the 
use  of  decimals. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Crunden  announced  the  invitation 
to  a  reception  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Catlin. 

Dr.  John  Green,  in  the  name  of  the  University 
Club  of  the  city,  tendered  the  hospitality  of  the 
club  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Adjourned  at  12.25  p.  m. 


SECOND  SESSION. 

(THURSDAY,  MaY  9.) 

President  Cutter  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  10.10. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker. —  I  am  sure  that  you  all 
feel  sorry  that  Mr.  Dyer  is  unable  to  be  with  us, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions express  our  regrets  and  appoint  some  one 
to  call  at  the  house,  and  carry  some  flowers  or  in 
some  other  way  express  our  sympathy.    Voted. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher. —  New  England  is  repre- 
sented with  the  exception  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Catlin  came  from  Connecticut,  and  I  move  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Catlin  be  requested  to  sit 
with  us  as  honorary  members  to  represent  that 
State.    Voted. 

Mr.  W:  E.  Foster  then  read  the 

report  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  MaY  Q,  1889. 

Your  committee  would  make  report  as  follows,  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  funding  a  portion  of  the 
Association's  receipts  from  life  membership  fees: 

At  the  Milwaukee  conference,  in  1886,  Mr. 
Green  moved  (July  i)that  the  Finance  Committee 
"consider  the  question  of  what  shall  be  done  with 
money  paid  into  the  treasury  for  life  memberships, 
and  also  that  it  consider  whether  it  is  possible  for 
them,  from  such  sums  as  may  be  in  the  treasury, 
to  lay  aside  certain  sums  to  represent  life  mem- 
berships already  paid." — Library  journal ^  11:344. 

A  special  committee  was  appointed,  however,  to 
consider  the  question,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Green, 
Whitney,  and  Crunden;  and  its  report,  presented 
on  the  next  day  of  the  session  (July  8),  embodied 
a  resolution,  which,  however,  does  not  appear, 
from  the  record,  to  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  Green's  committee's  report  was  as  follows : 

'The  committee  appointed  to  consider  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  the  fees  which  have 
been  and  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
this  Association  by  life  members,  whether  individ- 
uals or  institutions,  reports  as  follows,  through  its 
Chairman:  — 

*  In  regard  to  fees  already  paid  into  the  treasury, 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  fund  them,  as  the 
annual  income  of  the  Association  is  only  sufficient 
to  pay  the  annual  necessary  expenditures." 

All  the  members  of  the  committee  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  it  shall  prove  practicable 
to  fund  those  fees. 

In  respect  to  fees  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  in  the  future,  the  committee  proposes  the 
following  vote  for  action  by  the  convention :  — 
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Voted,  That  the  Finance  Committee,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Treasurer,  invest  safelv  the  money 
received  hereafter  from  the  life  memoership  fees 
of  individuals  and  institutions,  and  that  the  income 
only  of  that  investment  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Association. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  the  matter  was 

dropped,  in  order  to  allow  Mr.  Dewey  opportunity 

to    present,  for  consideration,  another  series  of 

resolutions.     These  were  introduced  by  him  on 

the  next  day  (July  9),  but  do  not  appear,  from  the 

record,  to  have  been  acted  on.     They  read  as 

follows :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  by-laws  authorizing  the  issue 
of  life  membership  be  repealed,  and  that,  pending 
the  ratification  of  this  vote,  its  action  oe  sus- 
pended till  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  by-laws  be 
adopted :  — 

By  the  payment  of  I25  at  one  time  into  the 
permanent  invested  fund  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  any 
person  duly  elected  a  member  may  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  life  membership,  which  shall  entitle  him 
for  life  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  member- 
ship without  further  payment. 

By  the  similar  payment  of  I50  any  person  or 
institution  duly  elected  may  receive  a  certificate 
of  perpetual  membership,  which  shall  forever 
entitle  the  holder  or  one  accredited  delegate  of 
the  institution  to  all  the  rights  of  membership 
without  further  assessment. 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  of  life  and  perpetual  membership 
during  the  coming  year,  pending  final  action. — 
LJ.  11:356-57. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  in  connection  with  the 
above,  that  the  language  of  the  first  resolution 
incorrectly  cites  a  "by-law,'*  as  authorizing  the 
certificates  referred  to.  Instead,  this  authoriza- 
tion is  found  in  article  3,  section  3,  of  the  Consti- 
tution itself. 

The  matter  once  more  came  up  during  the  past 
year,  when  a  recommendation  of  the  Treasurer  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
desirable  to  report  in  favor  of  funding  the  life* 
membership  fees,  received,  through  correspond- 
ence, the  approval  of  all  three  members  of  the 
present  Finance  Committee.  They  would,  there- 
fore, submit  the  following  resolution :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  l^oo,  representing 
twenty  of  the  life  memberships  of  the  Association, 
be  invested  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  Treas- 
urer in  some  safe  interest-bearing  securities. 

The  Finance  Committee  wish  also  to  report  in 
regard  to  the  motion  adopted  at  the  Thousand 
Islands  Conference,  "That  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  and  instructed  to  collect  and 
arrange  all  the  rules,  regulations,  by-laws,  or  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Association  forlhe  regulation  of  its  busi- 


ness transactions,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  before  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  Association  and  distributed  among  its 
members." 

At  the  request  of  various  members,  expressed 
through  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  that  a  list  of 
the  present  members  and  officers  was  desirable, 
such  a  feature  has  been  included.  The  motion 
calls  for  the  printing  of  such  by-laws  as  have  been 
adopted.  They  would  report  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  that  any  by-laws  have  been  fully 
adopted,  that  is,  by  "three-fourths  vote  at  two 
successive  meetings."  A  resolution  made  with 
this  end  in  view,  and  "  voted  '*  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Association,  is  here  included,  in  case  it 
should  be  thought  expedient  to  vote  on  it  again  at 
this  meeting. 

The  question  has  also  come  up  whether  a  code 
of  systematically  constructed  by-laws  is  a  deside- 
ratum, but  the  committee  makes  no  recommenda- 
tion on  this  point. 

The  committee  would  say  in  conclusion,  that 
the  record  of  proceedings,  as  it  has  appeared  in 
print  from  year  to  year,  has  sometimes  left  the 
members  of  the  committee  in  doubt  whether  or 
not  a  comparison  of  this  record  as  printed,  with 
whatever  manuscript  record  may  exist,  might  not 
reveal  something  further  which  bears  with  impor- 
tance on  the  subject  in  question.  Instances  of 
this  are  the  matter  of  funding  the  life  membership 
fees  above  referred  to,  and  the  creation  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  no  record  of  which  appears 
in  print. 

The  committee  would  therefore  present  the 
following  resolution:  — 

Resolved,  that  the  Secretary,  with  one  other 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  shall  be 
directed  to  compare  the  printed  and  manuscript 
records  of  the  Association,  and  report  such  fur- 
ther "  rules,  regulations,  by-laws,  or  resolutions  ** 
as  it  may  be  'desirable  to  put  in  collected  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  Association. 

W.  E.  Foster, 

C.  C.  SOULE, 
for  the  Finance  Committee, 

Mr.  C:  C.  SoULE. —  I  understand  that  the 
money  is  on  deposit,  and  Mr.  Foster  suggests  that 
it  be  put  at  interest. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  I  move  that  the  resolution  be 
adopted.    Voted. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Foster  to  make, 
with  the  Secretary,  the  report  required  by  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  gave  the 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CO-OPERATION  COMMITTEE. 

Several  meetings  of  the  Cooperation  Committee 
were  held  in  October,  1887,  and  various  plans  of 
work  were  proposed ;  but  the  pressure  of  regular 
library  duties  upon  all  the  members  has  pre- 
vented much  being  done  on  those  lines.  The 
code  of  rules  prepared  for  the  Columbia  College 
Library  by  Mr.  Dewey,  and  printed  in  No.  2  of 
Library  notes^  and  later  in  a  separate  volume, 
was  submitted  to  the  committee  for  discussion 
and  criticism.  The  committee  found  that  they 
embodied  several  new  features;  they  were  pre- 
pared for  a  subject  and  author,  not  a  dictionary 
catalog;  were  intermediate  in  fulness  between 
the  brief  A.  L.  A.  rules  and  the  more  complete 
rules  of  Mr.  Cutter ;  they  were  adapted  for  a  card 
catalog  instead  of  a  printed  catalog,  and  con- 
tained the  very  valuable  feature  of  a  complete 
line  of  sample  cards,  showing  the  indention  and 
arrangement  of  matter  in  a  written  card  catalog. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  several  altera- 
tions were  made ;  and,  as  finally  printed,  the 
committee  were  agreed  to  recommend  that  they 
be  approved  by  the  Association,  except  as  they 
differed  from  the  previous  recommendations  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  The  committee  adhered  to  the  old 
rules,  with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to  the 
entry  of  societies,  where  they  prefer  the  new  rule, 
and  recommend  its  adoption  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
It  corresponds  to  the  fifth  plan  recommended  as 
the  best  by  Mr.  Cutter  in  §  40  of  his  rules. 

ALPHABETING. 

The  committee  have  also  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  alphabeting,  referred  to  them  by  the  last 
conference,  and  report  a  code  of  rules  based 
largely  on  those  of  Mr.  Cutter.  They  have  con- 
sidered carefully  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Edmands 
in  his  paper  of  1887,  and  have  incorporated  such 
suggestions  as  seem  to  them  wise.  These  rules, 
as  submitted,  cover  only  the  question  of  alphabet- 
ing the  headings,  leaving  for  future  work  the 
arrangement  of  titles  under  the  main  heading. 
This  covers  practically  the  ground  of  Mr.  Cutter's 
rules,  §  169-18^ 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  the  German  umlauts, 
they  find  that  the  predominance  of  German  usage 
is  to  omit  the  e  both  in  spelling  and  arrangement, 
and  they  accordingly  recommend  this.  When 
two  names  are  spelled  exactly  alike,  except  for 
the  umlaut,  the  modified  letter  is  placed  after  the 
other.  By  this  arrangement  the  Miillers  will  be 
all  together,  and  will  follow  immediately  the 
Mailers,  who  will  also  be  together.    This  seems 


to  be  a  fair  middle  ground,  meeting  the  most 
serious  objections  raised  at  the  last  conference, 
and  being  in  the  line  of  philological  progress.  As 
a  record  of  German  usage,  a  few  of  the  authorities 
consulted  are  now  referred  to. 

Among  the  dictionaries  Adler,  Hilpert,  Sanders, 
and  Grimm  all  write  the  umlaut  a,  6,  ii,  and 
arrange  like  a,  o,  u.  If  two  words  are  otherwise 
alike,  a  is  placed  before  a. 

Among  biographical  names  Brockhaus,  All- 
gemeine  Deutsche  Biographie,  and  Bommiiller 
arrange  first  all  Muller,  then  all  Miillers,  and  the 
same  with  similar  names  like  Murch,  Miirch; 
MoUer,  Moller;  Moser,  Moser,  etc. 

Heinsius  uses  both  a  and  se,  ii  and  ue,  but  ar- 
ranges both  together  like  a  and  u.  Names  that 
are  spelled  alike  are  arranged  by  the  forename. 

Rosen,  Jul. 
Rosen,  K. 
Rosen,  Kathinka. 

Code  of  Rules, 

Arrange  all  entries,  either  English  or  foreign, 
in  order  of  English  alphabet. —  Cutter^  \  169. 

Disregard  all  special  marks,  and  arrange  the 
German  umlauts  a,  o,  ii,  the  Spanish  fi,  and  the  Dan- 
ish o,  with  the  English  a,  o,  u,  and  n,  unless  the 
two  words  are  otherwise  exactly  alike,  when  these 
specially  marked  letters  should  follow  the  others. 

Follow  the  general  principle  ''nothing  before 
something ; "  regard  the  space  between  words  as 
"  nothing,"  and  arrange  sentences  word  by  word. 

Art  and  culture. 

Art  journal. 

Art  thoughts. 

Artesian  wells. 

Arthur. 

Articles  of  religion. 

Arts  of  the  middle  ages. 

Disregard  all  grammatical  distinctions,  as  noun 
or  adjective,  possessive  and  plurals,  conmion  and 
proper  nouns,  and  arrange  strictly  alphabetically. 
—  Cutter^  8  177' 

Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

Bridekirk  Font. 

Bridel,  Louis. 

Brides  and  bridals. 

Bride's  choice. 

Arrange  headings  of  several  kinds  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Person,  place,  title,  subject  (except 
person  or  place).  Person  and  place  as  subject 
follow  person  and  place  as  author  respectively. — 
Cutter^  S  170. 
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Christian  names,  used  as  headings,  precede  sur- 
names, precedence  being  given  in  this  order :  — 

Saints. 

Popes. 

Sovereigns  (emperors  and  kings). 

Princes  and  noblemen. 

Others. 

This  varies  from  Cutter's  rules. 

Group  sovereigns  alphabetically  by  countries, 
and  arrange  numerically  under  the  country. 
Arrange  "  others  "  by  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  epithet  or  patronymic  used  to  distinguish  them, 
and  disregard  such  words  as  of,  de,  tAe,  abbot  of, 
etc. —  Cutiert  §  171,  172. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  saint. 
"        a  Becket,  saint. 
Thomas  Plantagenet,  prince. 
Thomas  de  Celano. 

of  Erceldoune. 

a  Kempis. 

Magister. 

de  Marleberge. 

the  Rhymer. 
Thomas,  Abel  C. 
Henry  II.,  king  of  England. 


<i 


it 


II 


11 


it 


"  VIII., 
"   IV., 


it 


if 


It 


it 


it 


tt 


"  France. 
III.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
Henry,  count  of  Nassau. 

the  Navigator,  prince  of  Portugal. 
Plantagenet. 
Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon. 

"       the  Minstrel. 
Henry,  Alexander. 

Arrange  Greek  and  Latin  personal  names  by 
their  patronymics  or  other  appellatives. —  Cutter^ 

§•78. 

Arrange  all  abbreviations  as  if  spelled  in  full : 
M*,  Mc,  S.,  St.,  Ste.,  Dr.,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Messrs.,  M., 
Mme.,  Mile.,  etc.,  as  Mac,  Sanctus,  Saint,  Sainte, 
Doctor,  Mister,  Mistress,  Messieurs,  Monsieur, 
Madame,  Madamoiselle,  etc.  Treat  numerals  as 
abbreviations  of  the  form  written  out  in  letters. — 
Cutter,  §  173,  185. 

Arrange  all  personal  names  compounded  with 
prefixes  as  single  words.  —  Cutter,  §  179. 

Arrange  compound  personal  names  after  the 
first  name  and  before  the  next  longer  word. 
These  names  may  or  may  not  be  connected  by  a 
hyphen ;  regard  in  alphabeting  all  minor  words 
used  in  compounding  these  names  as  of,  de,  von,  e, 
and,  ab,  etc.  —  Cutter,  §  180. 

Arrange  a  nobleman's  title  or  the  name  of  a 


bishop's  see  among  the  personal  names  exactly 
like  a  surname.  —  Cutter,  §  176. 

Arrange  by  forenames  where  the  surname  is 
the  same ;  surnames  used  alone  precede  the  same 
names  with  forenames ;  initials  of  forenames  pre- 
cede fully  written  forenames  beginning  with  the 
same  letter.  —  Cutter,  §  174. 

When  forenames  arc  the  same,  arrange  chrono- 
logically by  date  of  death.  —  Cutter,  8  175. 

Arrange  pseudonyms  after  the  corresponding 
real  personal  name.  —  Cutter,  §  184. 

Arrange  compound  names,  names  of  societies 
and  titles  as  separate  words,  and  take  account  of 
every  word  except  initial  article.  —  CV/«fr,  j  181, 
182,  183,  187. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole.—  I  would  add  that  in  regard 
to  hyphened  words  Mr.  Nelson  and  myself  agree  ; 
Mr.  Biscoe  differs. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher. —  Is  this  a  majority  or 
minority  report?  I  want  a  vote  of  the  individuals 
on  hyphening ;  i.  e.  whether  the  hyphened  word 
is  to  be  treated  as  one  word  or  two. 

A  VOICE. —  Homeeducation  as  one  word  would 
look  finely. 

Mr.  C:  A.  Nelson. —  I  did  not  recommend 
"  home  education  "  as  one  word,  or  even  to  be 
written  with  a  hyphen.  Book-case  and  book- 
binder seem  to  be  examples  of  the  majority  report. 
We  don't  want  to  be  put  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  dictionary. 

Mr.  K.  A.  LiNDERFELT. —  Home  education  is 
just  as  much  one  word ;  why  not  treat  it  as  one? 

Mr.  Dewey. —  So  is  rubber  coat. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher.— I  move  that  the 
majority  report  be  accepted,  rather  than  adopted. 
Voted. 

Mr.  Fletcher. —  Now  I  move  that  the  mi- 
nority report  be  voted  upon. 

President  Cutter. —  I  protest  against  taking 
any  vote.  On  a  subject  that  requires  such  calm 
and  careful  consideration  as  this,  an  excited 
assembly,  in  a  noisy,  hot  room,  is  not  in  a  fit  frame 
of  mind  even  to  grasp  the  question,  much  less  to 
decide  it.  These  things  are  hard  to  settle  even 
in  the  quiet  of  one's  study.  They  should  not  be 
sprung  upon  us  here  when  we  are  at  the  mercy  of 
any  ready  speaker.  I  doubt  if  half  those  who 
are  present  know  what  they  are  asked  to  vote  on ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  in  such  matters  we  have  no 
right  to  pass  a  resolution  that  shall  in  any  way 
bind  the  Association,  or  be  quoted  hereafter  in 
favor  of  any  set  of  rules,  or  to  choke  off  discus- 
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sion.  Our  vote  would  be  worthless.  We  have 
accepted  the  report ;  let  us  stop  there. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher. —  All  present  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  so  the  vote  would  not  be 
useless.  I  still  should  like  the  vote.  I  move  that 
the  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  with 
an  approval  of  the  minority  report,  which  separates 
the  words. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  I  suggest  a  vote  to  show  how 
many  understand  what  they  are  voting  on. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith.— What  is  the  object  in 
referring  back  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher. —  The  committee  are 
required  to  report  when  they  agree.  I  move  that 
we  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  committee,  omit- 
ting the  latter  part  of  my  previous  motion. 
Voted. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Patton  read  his  paper  on 

ARCHITECTS  AND  LIBRARIANS. 

(Seep,  13.) 

He  prefaced  it  with  the  following  explanation:  — 
It  is  important  to  explain  that  this  article  was 
written  without  knowledge  of  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared 
last  fall  in  the  American  architect.  Since  coming 
to  this  convention  my  attention  was  called  to 
those  articles,  which  I  found  to  coincide  with  the 
views  I  have  advanced  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
I  decided  to  read  my  paper  without  change,  even 
though  traversing  ground  already  covered. 

It  is  an  event  worthy  of  notice  that  a  librarian 
and  an  architect  writing  entirely  independently  of 
each  other  should  have  selected  the  same  subject 
and  even  the  same  title,  and  should  have  worked 
practically  the  same  conclusions.  It  is  a  sure 
indication  that  when  "architects  and  librarians" 
come  to  know  each  other  they  will  work  harmo- 
niously in  the  development  of  the  library  build- 
ings of  the  future. 

Mr.  C:  H.  Burbank,  of  Lowell,  then  read  a 
paper  by  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  of  Lake  Forest 
University,  on 

university  library  buildings. 

(Seep,  118.) 

Mr.  W:  E.  Foster. —  I  have  used  the  Scott  A. 
Smith  system  of  shelving,  and  found  it  very  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  H:  P.  Smith.—  I  am  here  for  the  first  time. 
I  came  to  learn.  Evidently  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Are  there  any  prin- 
ciples that  can  be  laid  down  as  generally  accepted? 
Have  the  college  libraries  the  same  interests  as 
the  public  libraries  ? 


Mr.  Fletcher. —  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  H:  P.  Smith. —  I  move  that  the  Executive 
Board,  in  calling  the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
arrange  for  the  organization  of  a  section  to  be 
called  the  section  of  university  and  school  libraries. 
Voted. 

Mr.  A.  Van  Name's  report  was  then  read  on 

library  architecture. 

(See  p.  16.) 

Mr.  W:  Beer,  being  called  upon  by  Mr.  Bowker, 
spoke  briefly  on 

PUBLIC  documents. 

In  my  wanderings  in  the  United  States  I  have 
visited  many  public  libraries,  and  have  noticed  a 
few  points,  the  mention  of  which  may  be  of  some 
service  to  the  Association. 

I.  I  would  refer  to  the  utter  want  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  official  publications  of  foreign 
governments.  In  one  library  I  have  seen  the 
monthly  list  of  publications  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
the  material  existing  in  the  official  publications  of 
the  other  European  powers  is  entirely  neglected 
by  the  libraries  of  this  country.  Martin's  Year- 
Book  gives  very  incomplete  lists,  and  is  the  only 
power  which  is  available  on  the  subject. 

In  most  cases  the  public  printing  is  done  by 
government  officials,  who  must  present  annual 
reports,  copies  of  which  should  contain  the 
desired  information.  I  presume  these  could  be 
obtained  by  the  intervention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  to  the  different  govern- 
ments. 

Copies  of  all  these  documents  should  be  avail- 
able for  reference  at  the  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington,  but  the  lists  should  be  amongst  the 
bibliographical  apparatus  of  every  librarian  in 
the  country. 

I  would  specially  point  out  that  the  material 
for  the  modern  history  of  Mediterranean  Africa 
is  to  be  found  in  reports  made  to  the  governments 
of  France  and  Italy.  Possibly  in  ten  years  a 
book  will  be  made  up  out  of  these  documents,  but 
there  is  no  need  for  us  to  wait  that  length  of  time. 

I  have  heard  the  report  of  your  committee  on  the 
Distribution  of  Public  Documents,  which  seems 
to  regard  only  the  future  and  increased  distribu- 
tion. I  will  ask  you  to  look  back  on  the  immense 
number  of  documents  already  distributed,  and 
press  on  your  notice  the  necessity  for  doing  some- 
thing to  render  available  the  information  they 
contain.  First,  check  lists  are  necessary  for  the 
papers  of  each  session  in  order  that  each  public 
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depository  may  know  to  what  they  are  entitled ; 
and,  second,  a  cooperative  index  should  be 
prepared. 

In  too  many  libraries  uncertainty  as  to  complete- 
ness of  sets  has  led  to  most  unjustifiable  careless- 
ness in  the  treatm^ent  of  this  whole  class  of  books. 
And  even  when  they  have  been  kept,  they 
cumber  the  shelves  uncataloged,  unindexed,  and 
therefore  unconsulted.  The  index  prepared  by 
Congress  itself  is  about  the  worst  piece  of  book- 
making  in  existence,  and  is,  for  practical  purposes, 
utterly  useless.  In  fifty  pages  of  the  same  size 
it  would  be  possible  to  refer  to  every  article,  the 
examination  of  which  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
the  general  reader. 

I  would  call  attention  to  a  valuable  index 
of  the  census  literature  of  the  United  States, 
which  appeared  in  the  double  number  25  of  1889 
of  the  publications  of  the  American  Statistical 
Society  of  Boston. 

I  would  also  impress  on  librarians  the  necessity 
of  noting  in  their  card  catalogs  every  special 
bibliography,  and,  when  noted  on  the  author 
card,  of  placing  a  cross-entry  card  in  the  case 
"  Bibliographies.*' 

Mr.  W:  Beer. —  In  engineering  bibliography, 
you  owe  St.  Louis  a  debt.  Such  work  was  never 
made  till  a  society  was.  formed  which  published 
a  journal,  and  made  the  bibliography.  I  think  it 
would  strengthen  this  society  if  this  Association 
should  take  some  notice  of  their  work,  which  has 
unusual  merit.  I  also  call  attention  to  a  publica- 
tion by  the  Austrian  Patent  Office,  which  gives  a 
list  of  articles  in  scientific  periodicals. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker. —  Do  any  of  the  foreign 
governments  publish  such  a  list  ? 

Mr.  W:  Beer. —  I  cannot  find  out. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker. —  I  know  that  our  public 
printer  does  print  a  rough  list.  I  move  that 
our  Committee  on  Distribution  of  Public  Docu- 
ments be  made  a  Committee  on  Public  Docu- 
ments (with  authority  to  add  to  its  number),  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  field.    Voted. 

next  meeting. 

President  Cutter.  —  The  place  of  our  next 
meeting  should  be  decided  before  we  separate. 
Toledo  has  invited  us  to  meet  there. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. —  We  should  all  like  to 
hear  suggestions  as  to  places. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Davis.^I  have  understood  that  there 
was  to  be  an  alternation  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
from  city  to  country.  As  we  have  met  in  a  west- 
em  city  this  year,  I  would  suggest  Lake  Winne- 


pesaukee  or  the  White  Mountains.  In  New 
Hampshire  there  are  a  larger  number  of  libraries 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  any  other 
state,  and  few  of  the  librarians  are  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Perhaps  we  could  stir  up  interest 
if  we  should  hold  a  meeting  there. 

President  Cutter. —  I  do  not  advise  going  to 
the  lower  settlement  at  Wiers;  I  have  been  in  its 
neighborhood  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  I 
know  it  well.  At  the  Winnicoet  we  might  be 
comfortable,  or  at  Centre  Harbor,  though  that  is 
a  very  hot  place. 

Mr.  H:  J.  Carr. —  I  am  a  son  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  hope  that  the  next  session  will  be 
in  the  east,  near  the  sea-board.  I  know  that  New 
Hampshire  is  a  place  for  missionary  work. 

Sec.  Melvil  Dewey. —  Mt  Desert  is  an  old 
suggestion.  We  should  also  settle  the  time  of 
year.  As  next  year  is  to  be  a  college  year,  the 
early  season  is  out  of  the  question.  The  reason 
why  we  have  so  few  representatives  from  the  col- 
leges with  us  here,  is  because  it  is  their  busiest 
season  just  before  commencement.  Fall  is  the 
better  time.  I  move  that  the  meeting  be  after 
July  I. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Davis. —  In  New  Hampshire  the  late 
September  is  best. 

Mr.  C:  A.  Nelson. —  Most  vacations  come  in 
August.  Most  of  the  colleges  open  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  This  makes  August  or  the 
first  week  in  September  most  desirable. 

Voted  that  the  1890  meeting  be  after  July  i. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Whelpley.—  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  is 
a  most  delightful  seaside  resort. 

Mr.  H:  E.  Davidson. —  I  suggest  Ashville, 
N.  C,  as  a  delightful  and  favorite  resort. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Little. —  I  know  Ashville  to  be 
really  a  beautiful  place,  but  May  is  the  better 
time  to  visit  it. 

MR.  dyer. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith  reported  for  the  Committee 

on  Resolutions. 

Resolvidf  That  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion in  conference  assembled,  hereby  expresses  its 
sorrow  at  learning  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Dyer,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile 
Library,  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  presence  aiid  the  benefit  of  his  counsel. 
The  Association  recognizes  the  activity  of  Mr. 
Dyer  in  providing  for  their  entertainment  and 
cordially  thank  him  for  his  efforts  on  their  behalf. 
To  this  expression  the  Association  adds  their 
hope  for  Mr.  Dyer's  speedy  recovery  of  health, 
and  for  the  long  continuance  of  his  useful  and 
efficient  service  in  the  beautiful  building  to  which 
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the  Association  has  already  been  so  pleasantly 
introduced. 

Resolved^  That  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  and  Mr.  R.  R. 
Bowker  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  visit  Mr.  Dyer,  and,  if  practicable,  to  tender 
in  person  this  expression  of  sympathy.  ^ 

THE  A.   L.   A.   ENDORSEMENT. 

A.  W.  Tyler. —  In  referring  to  the  report 
of  the  Cooperation  Committee,  I  notice  that 
"  adopted  "  has  been  used  while  "  accepted  "  was 
the  word  voted. 

W:  I.  Fletcher. —  I  changed  "adopted"  to 
"  accepted."  If  there  is  no  value  to  the  votes 
there  is  no  value  to  the  A.  L.  A.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  the  label  "A.  L.  A."  can  be  attached  to 
such  views  of  the  committee  as  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  majority  only. 

Secretary  Dewey. —  Every  year  or  two  some 
one  who  takes  no  interest  in  some  subject,  or  who 
holds  views  on  it  differing  from  the  majority, 
objects  to  any  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  contends  that  its  object  is  simply  to 
exchange  views  to  the  end  that  each  may  give 
such  weight  as  he  chooses  to  what  he  hears. 
These  objections  assume  that  if  the  majority 
expresses  its  preference  for  a  given  method  the 
minority  are  in  some  way  being  coerced.  Now  if 
this  view  is  correct  we  had  best  alter  our  constitu- 
tion. That  settled  this  point  in  1876.  Let  me 
read  the  article  on  "  Objects." 

*'  Its  objects  shall  be  to  promote  the  library 
interests  of  the  country  by  exchanging  views, 
reaching  conclusions,  and  inducing  cooperation  in 
all  departments  of  bibliothecal  science  and  econ- 
omy ;  by  disposing  the  public  mind  to  the  found- 
ing and  improving  of  libraries;  and  by  cultivating 
goodwill  among  its  members." 

We  were  thus  organized,  not  alone  to  exchange 
views,  but  to  reach  conclusions  on  just  such  points 
as  we  have  before  us  to-day.  Members  should 
listen  to  the  discussion,  and,  remembering  their 
previous  study  and  experience,  be  prepared  to 
give  a  vote  expressing  their  best  judgment. 
These  matters  have  been  discussed  over  and  over 
for  years,  and  it  is  hardly  complimentary  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  catalogers  present  to  assume 
their  total  incapacity  for  expressing  an  opinion. 
If  some  present  know  nothing  about  these  mat- 
ters, there  are  others  who  know  much;  and 
another  body  cannot  be  found  as  capable  of  an 
opinion  worth  considering  on  any  question  of 
cataloging.  Let  us  follow  Mr.  Linderfclt*s  sug- 
gestion, read  the  report  section  by  section,  and 


vote  on  it,  thus  showing  whether  there  is  any 
general  agreement  among  us. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher. —  We  might  refer  the 
matter  to  a  committee  to  report  in  the  Library 
journal. 

Secretary  Dewey. —  We  can  read,  but  we  can't 
discuss.  We  cannot  deal  with  such  questions 
satisfactorily,  except  in  face-to-face  discussions, 
where  points  can  be  considered  as  made.  If  you 
read  a  carefully  prepared  argument  in  i\iQ  Journal, 
you  are  converted  to  that  view.  Later,  you  read 
the  other  side,  and  are  converted  back  again ;  and 
so  you  all  change  like  shuttlecocks. 

President  Cutter. —  We  can  just  as  well  read 
both  sides  as  hear  both  sides,  and  in  reading  we 
can  carefully  weigh  arguments,  which  we  cannot 
do  in  the  hurry  of  a  meeting,  where  the  breath  of 
the  speaker  is  —  to  adopt  Mr.  Dewey's  simile  — 
continually  blowing  the  weathercock  round. 

Mr.  K.  A:  Linderfklt. —  I  move  that  we  re- 
consider the  motion  by  which  the  majority  report 
was  accepted.    Voted. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher.—  I  move  that  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  be  requested  to  print  the  Coopera- 
tion Committee's  report  for  use  at  this  meeting. 
Voted. 

choice  of  officers. 

Secretary  Dewey. —  I  move  that  an  informal 
ballot  for  Executive  Board  be  now  taken.    Voted. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Davis,  the  teller,  reported  on  the 
result  of  the  informal  ballot  as  follows : — 

Total,  s^. 

W:  F:  Poole,  29.  J.  N.  Lamed,  4. 

C:  A.  Cutter,  26.  R.  G.  Thwaites,  4. 

Melvil  Dewey,  26.  F:  H.  Hild,  3. 

W:  I.  Fletcher,  22.  M.  Chamberlain,  2. 

F:  M.  Crunden,  20.  Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  2. 

R:  R.  Bowker,  19.  E.  C.  Richardson,  2. 

C:  A.  Nelson,  15.  H:  M.  Utley,  2. 

S:  S.  Green,  13.  C:  H.  Burbank,  I. 

H:  J.  Carr,  ii.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dixon,  i. 

J.  Winsor,  11.  Miss  Gale,  i. 

Dr.  L.  Steiner,  10.  G:  W.  Harris,  i. 

C:  R.  Dudley,  8.  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  i. 

W.  E.  Foster,  7.  Miss  Eulora  Miller,  i. 

K.  A:  Linderfelt,  6.  Mrs.  M.  SAunders,  i. 

C:  C.  Soule,  5.  Prof.  H:  P.  Smith,  i. 

H.  E.  Davidson,  4.  T.  Solberg,  i. 

The  Secretary  read  the  first  ten  names  on  the 
list,  from  which  five  were  to  be  chosen  by  ballot 
as  Executive  Board  for  the  coming  year. 
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STATE  LIBRARIANS. 

Mr.  Talbot  H.  Wallis,  State  Librarian  of 
California,  then  reported  the  organization  of  the 
Association  of  State  Librarians,  and  read  the 
series  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  new  body. 
As  introductory,  he  said :  — 

*'  When  I  first  undertook  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
State  librarians  two  years  ago,  I  thought  it  should 
be  in  Washington,  quite  independent  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
My  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  and  others 
convinced  me  that  I  was  all  wrong.  The  A.  L.  A. 
has  in  the  past  thirteen  years  made  the  librarian  a 
man  of  importance.  It  has  encouraged  the  State 
librarians,  who  have  heretofore  had  little  credit 
for  their  work,  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  proper 
recognition,  improve  their  methods,  and  extend 
their  usefulness.  In  this  great  work  the  Associa/- 
tion  of  State  Librarians  now  asks  your  sympathy 
and  assistance." 

On  motion  it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  approve  the  objects  of  the  A.  S.  L.,  as 
set  forth  in  the  resolutions  adopted  at  its  first 
meeting,  and  now  read  by  Mr.  Wallis. 

Voted  that  we  accept  the  Association  of  State 
Librarians  as  a  section  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  as  pro- 
posed in  its  resolutions. 

LIBRARY  SCHOOL. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith  read  the  following  resolution 

on  the  Library  School,  which  was  unanimously 

adopted :  — 

Resohed^  That  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion hereby  expresses  its  high  appreciation  of  the 
action  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  continuing  the  School  of 
Library  Economy;  and,  with  a  desire  to  aid  in 
securing  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  school,  the 
Library  Association  appoints  a  committee  of 
three  as  a  committee  of  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  of  the  school.  Said  committee  is 
hereby  instructed  to  inquire  in  what  way  they  can 
be  of  service  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which 
the  school  is  conducted,  and  to  render  such 
service  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 

Adjourned  at  12.50. 

After  adjournment  Mr.  Crunden  announced 
that  copies  of  "  St.  Louis  of  To-day,"  by  M.  M. 
Yeakle,  would  be  given,  with  the  compliments  of 
the  publishers,  to  members  calling  at  the  desk. 

THIRD  SESSION, 

(FRIDAY  MORNING,  MAY  10.) 

President  Cutter  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 

Mr.  W:  E.  Foster  reported  that  the  Finance 
Committee  had  audited  the  Treasurer's  report, 
and  found  it  correct. 


Mr.  K:  A.  Linderfblt. —  I  would  call  attention 
to  two  works  of  Milwaukee  enterprise.  One  is 
Casper's  "General  directory  of  the  American 
book,  news,  and  stationery  trade,  arranged  in  six 
parts:  i,  all  firms  in  a  general  alphabet,  with 
full  information  regarding  each ;  2,  a  digest  of  the 
trade  lists  of  the  various  book  publishers ;  4,  a 
geographical  arrangement  of  firms  by  States  and 
towns;  5,  a  list  arranged  by  specialties  of  the 
firms;  6,  an  alphabet  of  over  2,500  periodicals, 
magazines,  and  reviews  in  the  United  States, 
with  desirable  facts  about  them.  The  other  work 
is  called  "Handy  lists  of  technical  literature." 
Part  I  is  now  ready,  and  contains  useful  arts  in 
general,  products  and  processes  used  in  manufac- 
ture, technology,  and  trades,  arranged  by  authors, 
with  an  alphabetical  subject-index,  which  includes 
analytical  references  to  parts  of  volumes  of  im- 
portant works. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker. —  I  have  taken  up  the 
Casper  publication  because  of  its  value.  It  con- 
tains a  series  of  valuable  appendices,  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  bibliographical  periodicals,  and  a 
dictionary  of  book  and  library  terms. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker  read  his  report  on  the 

indexing  of  portraits. 
(Seep.  28.) 

Mr.  K:  A.  Linderfelt. — There  can  be  but 
one  opinion  on  the  usefulness  of  such  an  index. 
In  my  own  case  I  find  that  there  are  constant 
inquiries  for  portraits  of  living  persons  and 
illustrations  of  buildings.  Such  an  index  would 
be  most  useful  in  every  library.  There  is  a  wrong 
impression  of  what  it  should  be.  References  to 
portraits  in  out-of-the-way  periodicals  would  waste 
time.  It  should  include  references  only  to  peri- 
odicals generally  accessible,  and  such  portraits  as 
are  collected  in  special  publications.  Portraits  in 
the  collected  works  of  an  author  need  not  be 
iucluded,  as  one  would  naturally  look  there.  It 
should  include  only  those  portraits  to  whose 
existence  there  is  no  other  convenient  clue. 

Mr.  W:  E.  Foster. —  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Kansas  City  librarian  has  undertaken  a  list  of 
portraits. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker. — There  is  an  index  to 
Harper^ s  weekly  and  the  Harper  publications,  and 
these  have  been  so  often  indexed  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  do  it  over. 

Miss  Mary  Salome  Cutler,  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  read  her  report  on 
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SUNDAY  OPENING. 
{Seep,  30.) 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tyler.— Thanks  are  due  to  Miss 
Cutler  for  presenting  so  thorough  a  view.  She 
has  given  us  a  sustained  argument,  and  it  is  un- 
answerable. When  I  was  in  Indianapolis  four 
years  ago,  our  Governor  died.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  the  school  board  room  of  the  library,  to 
taKe  action  on  his  death.  After  that  meeting 
was  over,  I  invited  the  trustees  upstairs  to  the 
reading-room,  where  there  was  a  mass  of  heads, 
though  it  was  a  perfect  day  outside.  One  of  the 
trustees,  on  seeing  such  an  unexpected  sight, 
exclaimed,  "This  is  a  revelation  to  me!"  The 
quiet  order  and  enjoyment  before  the  visitor  left 
nothing  to  be  said. 

The  expense  is  very  slight.  We  had  six  attend- 
ants in  the  day-time  during  the  week,  four  gener- 
ally at  night.  On  Sunday  we  had  an  extra  runner 
in  place  of  the  elevator.  Three  hours  and  a  half 
was  given  on  Sunday  as  volunteer  work.  The 
librarian  went  in  once  a  day.  One  winter  our 
reading-room  was  open  till  10  P.  M.,  and  it  was  a 
perfect  success.  What  Justin  Winsor  said,  as 
quoted  by  Miss  Cutler,  is  about  right:  *'I  think 
the  hours  that  a  library  is  open  must  correspond 
to  the  hours  in  which  any  considerable  number  of 
people  will  come  to  it.  All  night,  if  they  will 
come  all  night,  in  the  evening  certainly,  and  on 
Sundays  by  all  means." 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam. —  What  proportion  of 
the  libraries,  open  on  Sunday,  are  open  in  the 
evening  ? 

Miss  Cutler. —  Only  a  small  proportion.  I 
cannot  give  exact  statistics  on  this  point. 

Mr.  H:  M.  Utley. —  It  seems  a  question 
whether  the  library  shall  be  open  in  its  widest 
sense, —  circulation  department  as  well  as  reading- 
room.  In  Detroit  we  have  not  opened  for  circula- 
tion. The  question  has  been  agitated,  but  it  has 
not  seemed  desirable  yet.  The  library  is  open 
for  that  purpose  on  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tyler. —  Does  Miss  Cutler  advocate 
opening  the  circulating  department  ? 

Miss  Cutler. —  Only  the  reading-room  and 
reference  department,  with  a  chance  to  get  books 
from  the  circulating  department  for  use  in  the 
library.  I  see  no  argument  for  general  circulation 
on  Sunday. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith. —  The  tendency  to  secularize 
the  Sabbath  is  so  persistent  that  the  employes 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  exactions  of  their 
employers.     There  should  be  a  broad  division 


between  the  six  days  and  the  seventh.  We  would 
concede,  I  doubt  not,  the  desirability  of  this 
division.  Those  who  desire  the  seventh  for 
spiritual  improvement  should  have  the  privilege. 
What  is  the  position  of  the  mass  of  people, 
mostly  employes?  Take  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions as  an  example.  The  public  demands  that 
Sunday  trains  should  run,  so  the  employes  must 
work  to  supply  this  demand.  The  employers  say, 
"  You  cannot  have  the  seventh  day  for  spiritual 
improvement.**  This  is  tyranny.  It  is  impracti- 
cable for  the  sole  librarian  to  work  on  the  seventh 
day  as  well  as  on  the  other  six.  If  you  have  two 
assistants,  and  they  take  turns,  you  are  doing  half 
of  the  wrong.  Volunteer  aid  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  It  is  a  matter  of  business ;  and  if  the 
library  is  really  to  be  open,  the  librarian  will  be 
compelled  to  work.  I  have  heard  several  of  the 
ladies  say  that  they  were  in  favor  of  Sunday  open- 
ing, provided  they  did  not  have  to  work. 

One  thing  more.  The  librarian  (Miss  Cutler) 
said  there  would  be  no  more  labor  than  in  the 
opening  of  churches.  The  law  distinguishes  be- 
tween common  labor  and  religious.  The  work  of 
the  clergyman  is  not  to  be  compared  with  non- 
religious  work. 

Mr.  H.  Putnam. —  The  choir  and  organist  are 
not  absolutely  necessary. 

Pres.  Cutter. —  Nor  the  sexton  and  coachman. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Whelpley.—  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
thoroughly  endorse  the  views  of  Miss  Cutler,  in 
her  admirable  and  well-digested  paper  just  read, 
and  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  her. 

The  Sunday  opening  of  libraries  to  the  general 
public,  in  free  libraries,  I  consider  to  be  a  step 
forward,  in  providing  the  opportunity  for  a  large 
number  of  people  to  read  books  and  newspapers^to 
examine  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  get  the 
insides  out  of  the  magazines,  people  who  have 
tastes  that  ought  to  be  fostered,  but  who  have  no 
other  time  to  do  this  reading,  except  late  in  the 
evenings,  and  on  Sundays;  and  for  others,  who 
enjoy  books  and  the  quiet  of  the  library,  especially 
on  Sundays,  but  have  neither  books  nor  other 
facilities  for  reading  in  their  homes. 

The  benefit  derived  from  the  Sunday  work  in 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  fully  demonstrates 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  it  open  on  that  day  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. The  attendants  on  duty  are  those  who  have 
experience  in  the  library  work,  and  they  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  evening  force,  so  that  the  work  is 
familiar  to  them.  There  is  nothing  compulsory 
in  this  being  on  duty  Sundays.    The  hoars  are  so 
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portioned  that  each  attendant  is  on  duty  six  hours 
and  a  half.    It  might  well  be  called  volunteer- 
paid  labor,  the  attendant  being  perfectly  willing  to 
serve,  and  the  Board  of  Management  able  and 
willing  to  pay.   No  one's  conscience  is  hurt,  and  that 
oft-repeated  objection  from  opponents  of  Sunday 
opening  falls  to  the  ground.    Our  attendants  are 
very  watchful  and  competent,  and  the  duty  while 
active,  is  very  pleasant  to  them,  and  they  have 
the  confidence  of  the  patrons  of  the  library.    Any 
opponent  to  Sunday  library  opening  would  proba- 
bly experience  a  sudden  change  of  heart,  could  he 
look  into  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library's  grand 
consultation-room,  the  newspaper-room,  the  peri- 
odical-room, and  the  art-room  on  that  day,  and 
take  a  glance  at  the  earnest-looking    men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  deep  in  their  books.    He 
might  wonder  at  the  crowds  that  sometimes  throng 
them,  but  he  certainly  would  have  new  thoughts 
on  this  grand    opportunity  for  reading  in  quiet 
on  Sunday  —  and  the  quietness  of  the  day  lends 
an  additional  charm.     I  want  to  put  myself  on 
record   as   a  believer  in  church  going,  in  good 
sermons,  in  earnest  Sunday-school  work,  in  every- 
thing that  can  elevate  and  interest  on  that  day. 
It  should  not  be  an  idle  day.     Rest  is  often  gained 
by  mental    and    physical    recreation.     I   do   not 
believe  that  the  opening  of  libraries  on  Sundays 
runs  counter  to  Christian  teaching. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  add  to  the  list  of 
things  desirable  and  proper  for  Sunday  thought, 
that  great  moral  engine,  the  Sunday  lecture ;  and 
from  experience  I  have  learned  how  much  the  Sun- 
day lecture  and  Sunday  library  reading  work  to- 
gether. Some  ten  years  ago,  seeking  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  clear  up  the  low  atmosphere  which 
was  dragging  my  city  into  an  unenviable  notori- 
ety, in  connection  with  two  friends  I  looked 
deeply  into  the  advisability  of  starting  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Sunday  afternoons,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  class  who  were  apparently  aimless 
on  that  day.  In  the  face  of  a  great  deal  of  dissent 
from  clerical  friends  and  others  who  had  fears  of 
the  effect  of  such  an  innovation,  a  course  was 
started,  at  a  very  low  price,  which  accomplished 
more  than  was  dreamed  of.  The  experiment 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  faith,  and  throughout 
these  ten  years  in  which  the  Unity  Club  Lectures 
have  been  in  existence,  never  has  there  been  a 
failure  to  attract  large  and  appreciative  audiences 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, —  thinking 
boys  and  girls,  too.  The  best  talent  on  the 
platform  is  always  provided.  An  incident  worth 
quoting  to  you  relates  to  the  late  Hon.  William 


Parsons's  lecture  on  Troy.  The  day  following, 
so  great  had  been  the  fascination  of  his  quota- 
tions from  Homer,  that  every  available  copy  in 
the  bookstores  were  disposed  of,  and,  I  presume, 
the  libraries,  early  in  the  day,  furnished  their 
quota.  One  lady  friend,  who  came  to  the  book- 
store too  late  in  the  day  for  her  purchase,  remem- 
bered having  a  dilapidated  copy  at  home,  which 
she  would  need  to  utilize.  Had  she  known  she 
"  was  so  near  out  of  Homer,"  her  application  would 
have  been  made  earlier  in  the  day.  There  was 
a  recurrence  of  this  when  the  same  fascinating 
speaker  lectured  on  George  Stephenson.  Now, 
on  no  other  day  could  all  these  people  be  got 
together  (for  good  and  sufficient  reasons),  and  on 
no  other  day  could  these  lectures  be  afforded  at 
so  low  a  price  —  lo  cents  and  1 5  cents.  This  kind 
of  lecturing  is  right  in  the  line  with  library  work, 
and  many  of  the  listeners  go  from  the  library  to 
the  lecture,  and  back  again  to  the  library.  This 
course  of  lectures  has  been  successful  for  ten 
years,  each  year  netting  a  surplus  of  |6oo  or  more, 
which  is  given  to  needy  charitable,  educational,  and 
other  institutions.  I  see  how  my  effort  in  this 
work  increases  the  reading  in  libraries  on  Sunday, 
and  I  can  see  its  good  effects  in  tracing  to  it  books 
called  for  during  the  week,  and  feel  justified  in 
asserting  that  great  mental  and  moral  good  is 
thus  accomplished. 

Wherever  possible,  have  the  public  library  open 
the  whole  or  at  least  a  part  of  Sunday.  It  will  work 
for  good.  And  I  believe  librarians  in  large  cities, 
appreciating  its  great  value,  will  give  a  portion  of 
their  Sunday  hours  to  see  the  movement  general 
and  successful.  All  reading  in  libraries  should 
receive  a  generous  encouragement,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  public  incentives  to  good  citizen- 
ship; but  to  have  a  place  to  read  in  quiet  on 
Sunday,  while  desirable  from  every  point  of  view, 
is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  march  of  culture 
and  civilization. 

Secretary  Dewey  called  attention  to  the  elabo- 
rate and  very  valuable  statistics  on  Sunday  open- 
ing, annexed  to  Miss  Cutler's  paper,  also  to  the 
new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  Library 
School  catalog  rules  with  their  fac-similes  of 
catalog  cards  illustrating  hundreds  of  points. 

On  Sunday  opening  he  said :  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  libraries  open 
on  Sunday.  I  began  my  study  of  this  question 
with  strong  prejudice  against  it,  but  have  been 
forced  to  believe  in  Sunday  opening.  In  some 
cases  it  may  not  be  wise,  but  nearly  every  experi- 
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ment  has  proved  a  marked  success,  and  its  best 
friends  are  those  who  have  tried  it.  Are  we  not 
stopping  too  short  in  not  opening  the  Circulating 
department  also  ? 

This  Association  has  been  singularly  free  from 
the  stigma  of  being  a  trades  union.  I  should 
greatly  regret  anything  that  implied  a  spirit  on 
our  part  which  says  'This  is  a  good  thing  and 
ought  to  be  done,  but  we  wont  do  it  without  extra 
pay.'  Such  a  spirit  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  modern  library  movement,  which  is  nothing  if 
not  missionary  in  its  character.  Let  us  first  do 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  ask  and  get  the 
help  wc  need  to  do  it,  but  do  it  even  if  it  requires 
extra  hours  and  added  labor.  Some  ask,  Why  do 
you  do  what  you  are  not  paid  for  and  what  is  not 
really  demanded  of  you  ?  A  man  who  sets  up 
such  a  standard  seems  to  me  a  selfish  shirk. 

My  criticism  is  general  and  not  aimed  at  Prof. 
Smith.  I  woald  appeal  to  the  public  not  to 
deprive  us  of  our  Sabbaths,  but  to  give  us  help 
enough  so  we  can  keep  open  and  yet  have  Sabbath 
rest.  Hut  let  us  do  the  work  first,  and  then  ask 
for  support  from  the  public  after  it  sees  our  good 
works. 

Mr.  Nelson,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Howard  Memorial  library  and  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans,  cordially  invited  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  take  the  post-conference  excursion 
and  visit  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Whelpley  asked  the  eastern  li- 
brarians to  stop  in  Cincinnati  on  their  way  back. 

President  Cutter  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  C. 
Murray,  Librarian  of  the  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  cordially  inviting  the 
Association,  on  its  post-conference  excursion,  to 
the  seminary.  He  said:  "We  have  a  new 
library  building  just  completed,  which  is  a  pioneer 
in  its  way.  It  is  the  first  library  erected  in  the 
South  for  the  benefit  of  all  races  alike.  Although 
not  very  pretentious,  I  believe  you  will  find  it 
attractive  and  neat.'* 

President  Cutter,  being  obliged  to  leave,  called 
ex- President  Winsor  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Utley  read  his  report  on 

LIBRARY    legislation. 

{Seep.  44,) 
Dr.  Steiner  read  W.  A.  Bardwell's  report  on 

SCRAP  BOOKS. 

(Seep.  4g.) 
Mr.  H:  J.  Carr  read  his  report  on 


CHARGING   SYSTEMS. 

(See  p.  SI') 

Miss  Garland  told  me  of  a  little  device  which 
she  uses  for  preserving  the  call-numbers  of  books 
wanted,  which  the  readers  have  filled  out.  A 
slip,  11x8.1  cm.,  ruled  for  two  columns  of  num- 
bers, is  tipped  on  the  reader's  card,  and  so  does 
not  get  lost.  When  none  of  the  books  on  this 
list  are  in,  the  reader  makes  out  another  list, 
which  is  also  tipped  on.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  of  these  are  tipped  on  over  the  other. 
When  the  card  is  used  up,  the  slip  is  torn  off,  and 
the  borrower  copies  the  numbers  on  the  slip 
attached  to  the  new  card. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  gave  orally  his  paper  on 

BOOK-BINDING  MEMORANDA. 
(Seep.  IIS.) 

Mr.  Winsor. —  I  should  like  to  know  your 
custom-house  experience  in  regard  to  binding 
books  abroad. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  The  question  was  raised, 
but  it  was  settled  that,  if  books  could  be  imported 
free  for  a  public  institution,  they  could  be  im- 
ported free  again  after  being  bound. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Stechert. —  The  law  says  that 
books  pay  25  per  cent  duty;  but  libraries,  incor- 
porated for  special  purposes,  are  allowed  two 
copies  free  of  duty.  Bindings  and  cases  for  bind- 
ings  pay  35  per  cent  duty,  and  are  not  allowed 
free  for  libraries. 

Mr.  Winsor. —  We  got  a  decision  years  ago 
that  the  law  included  books  and  not  binding. 
Official  ignorance  alone  let  Mr.  Poole  get  his 
binding  through  the  Custom-House. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tyler.— Can  you  distinguish 
genuine  from  imitation  morocco? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole, —  By  experience. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Stechert. —  It  is  easy  to  find  out 
before  binding.  There  is  a  sort  of  cracking  in 
the  genuine  leather  when  handled. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  Morocco  is  the  most  dur- 
able, and  is  less  affected  by  gas  and  heat.  Russia 
is  very  bad. 

Dr.  Steiner. —  Is  not  American  Russia  better 
than  the  genume  ? 

Mr.  G.  E.  Stechert.—  Yes. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Carr. —  Has  any  one  had  any  expe- 
rience in  sewing  on  tape  and  not  on  hemp  ? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  Irish  linen  is  the  best.  The 
band  should  be  three-ply.  Then,  shall  we  use 
flexible  or  tight  backs  ?  The  tight  is  the  strong- 
est, but  does  n't  open  freely. 
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Dr.  Stsiner. —  You  haven't  noticed  the  most 
execrable  form, —  the  wire-stitched. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Pools. —  It  is  better  to  go  to  a  man 
you  can  trust,  even  if  you  pay  a  little  more. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Davis. —  Is  there  any  difference 
between  sheep  and  imitation  morocco  ? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  No. 

Mr.  H:  P.  Smith. —  Mr.  Whelpley  says  that 
German-bound  books  decay  rapidly. 

Mr.  C:  A.  Nelson. — What  explains  the  strength 
of  bindings  on  English  Bibles  ? 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  I  ascribe  it  to  the  flexible 
bands  in  the  back. 

Mr.  C:  H.  Burbank. —  I  protest  against  books 
being  put  together  with  glue  only. 

Mr.  G.  £.  Stechert  exhibited  specimens  of 
German  morocco  bindings. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  Mr.  Schwartz  is  using  a 
duck  of  one  half  the  cost  of  buckram,  and  con- 
siders it  preferable. 

Mr.  K:  A.  Linderfslt. —  I  have  had  expe- 
rience with  imperfect  sewing.  My  binder  has 
taken  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  has  substi- 
tuted parchment  strips  for  strings. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  reported  the  comparative 
prices  of  American  and  foreign  skins  for  bindings. 

Mr.  K:  A.  Linderfelt. —  Has  any  library  sent 
its  books  to  Europe  for  binding  ? 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Library  was 
reported  to  be  doing  so. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Carr. —  I  have  lately  rebound  or 
bound  first  a  great  many  new  books.  The  one 
great  difficulty  has  been  with  the  bands,  and  I 
found  that  books  sewed  on  tapes  lasted  longest. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  list  of 

officers   of  the   AMERICAN    LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION  FOR   1889-90. 

President. 

F:  M.  Crunden,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Public  Library. 

Vice-Presidents, 

S:  S.  Green,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public 
Library. 

Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Boston  (Mass.)  Pub- 
lic Library. 

J.  N.  Lamed,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Library. 

Secretary, 

Melvil  Dewey,  New  York  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  Secretaries, 

A.    General, 
W:    £.    Parker,   Treasurer    Library    Bureau, 
Boston. 


Mary  Salome  Cutler,  New  York  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

B,     Travel, 
H.    £.    Davidson,  Secretary  Library  Bureau, 
Boston. 
F:  H.  Hild,  Librarian  Chicago  Public  Library. 

Recorder. 

Prof.  G:  T.  Little,  Librarian  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me. 

Treasurer, 

H:  J.  Carr,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Public 
Library. 

Finance  Committee, 

W:  E.  Foster,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library. 
C:  C.  Soule,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Minneapolis   (Minn.)  Public 
Library. 

Cooperation  Committee. 

W.  S.  Biscoe,  New  York  State  Library,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Poole,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York. 

Horace  Kephart,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Library  School  Committee, 

Prof.  R.  C.  Davis,  Librarian  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Theo- 
logical  Seminary. 

Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Library. 

Public  Documents  Committee, 

S:  S.  Green,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Public 
Library. 

R:    R.  Bowker,    Library  journal^  New  York. 

W:  I.  Fletcher,  Librarian  Amherst  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Standing  Committee  {with  power  to  appoint  sub- 

committees). 

The  President,  ex  officio. 
The  Secretary,  ex  officio, 

R:  R.  £owker.  Library  journal^  New  York. 

Councillors, 

Justin  Winsor,  1876-1885,  Harvard  University, 
Ex'President, 

W:  F.  Poole,  1885-1887,  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago,  Ex-President, 

C.  A.  Cutter,  1887-1889,  Boston  Athenaeum, 
Ex-President, 

James  Bain,  Toronto  Public  Library. 
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£.  M.  Barlon,  Ainericau  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester. 

W:  H.  Brett,  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

C.  R.  Dudley,  Denver  Public  Library. 

J:  N.  Dyer,  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 

R.  A.  Guild,  Brown  University. 

K:  A.  Linderfelt,  Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

C:  A.  Nelson,  Howard  Memorial  Library,  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders,  Pawtucket  Public  Library. 

A.  R.  Spofford,  Library  of  Congress. 

H:  M.  Utley,  Detroit  Public  Library. 

A.  W.  Whelpley,  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

A.  Van  Name,  Yale  University  Library. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

(FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  10.) 

President  Cutter  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2.25  p.  M. 

NEXT  MEETING. 

The  discussion  of  the  place  of  next  meeting  was 
resumed. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith. —  I  would  add  Cresson 
Springs,  Pa.,  or  Lake  George. 

Mr.  C:  C.  SoULE. —  In  reviewing  the  six  places 
where  our  meetings  have  been  held,  my  interest 
was  most  excited  at  Lake  George  and  Thousand 
Islands.  I  therefore  infer  that  a  conference  at 
some  summer  resort,  out  of  the  summer  season, 
is  the  best.  A  city  has  too  much  to  distract  one. 
Unless  a  missionary  work  is  desirable  in  some 
city,  a  country-place  is  best. 

Mr.  H:  J.  Carr. —  I  would  corroborate  what 
Mr.  Soule  says. 

Secretary  Dewey. — I  suggest  Mackinaw  Island, 
in  the  straits  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  retreats. 

Mr.  H:  J.  Carr. —  That  is  an  out-of-the-way 
place  and  in  the  west.  I  move  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  requested  to  arrange  the  meeting 
at  some  sea-coast  resort. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher. —  I  move  instead  an 
informal  ballot.    Voted. 

Burlington,  Vt.  and  Virginia  Beach  were  also 
suggested. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith. —  Is  it  required  by  precedent 
to  go  to  the  extreme  East  or  the  extreme  West  ? 

President  Cutter  suggested  that  each  person 
write  three  names  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green  read  his  paper  on 

INDUSTRIAL  LIBRARIES. 

{Seep,6g) 


Mr.  F.  N.  Crundln. —  A  gentleman  is  present 
who  .illustrates  Mr.  Green's  paper  in  his  own 
person,  Mr.  Feuerbach,  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Feuerbach. — I  am  glad  to  be  called  upon. 
I  expected  more,  but  Mr.  Greene  has  gone  over 
the  whole  ground,  as  near  as  librarians  get 
Among  the  beginners  of  this  work  was  Col.  John 
O'Fallon,  the  originator  of  the  public  school 
library.  *The  first  incentive  used  to  draw  people 
to  the  library  was  the  gift  of  a  free  ticket.  To  be 
sure,  the  fee  was  small,  but  it  oftentimes  pre- 
vented from  coming  the  very  ones  most  needing 
the  privilege.  This  free  ticket,  given  to  the 
employes,  creates  an  interest.  The  technical 
school  does  not  fill  every  want,  though  Prof. 
Ashby*s  school  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  what 
ought  to  be.  Training  schools  could  be  formed 
for  girls.  There  is  no  evening  school  for  techni- 
cal education,  except  Col.  Ashby*s.  So  the  library 
has  to  supply  the  lack. 

Mr.  Crunden  has  started  a  movement  in  St. 
Louis  to  enlarge  the  library  in  a  technical  direc- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  encourage  my  workers  by 
giving  them  free  tickets.  I  think  it  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  try  in  other  places. 

Mr.  F:  N.  Crunden. —  A  movement  has  been 
started,  and  is  in  progress  of  fulfillment.  Several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  already  promised,  and 
doubtless  ^10,000  will  be  raised  to  be  used  as  a 
special  fund  for  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
technical  library.  One  gentleman  has  given 
^1,000,  and  several  hundred  dollar  subscriptions 
have  been  made.  I  hope  that  this  will  serve 
as  an  example  for  starting  funds  for  other 
departments. 

NEXT   meeting. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  for  place  of  next  meet- 
ing was  given,  the  White  Mountains,  Lake  George, 
and  Mount  Desert  having  the  most  votes. 

President  Cutter. —  It  is  well  to  have  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  time. 

Mr.  G:  T.  Little. —  In  small  libraries  the  libra- 
rian has  other  college  duties  so  that  the  first  week 
in  September  is  best. 

Mr.  H:  P.  Smith. —  I  move  that  the  next  meet- 
ing begin  the  first  Tuesday  in  September. 

Secretary  Dewey. —  The  early  September  meet- 
ing, at  Lake  George,  was  objected  to,  yet  it 
proved  one  of  the  most  delightful  times  and 
places.  Will  those  who  could  not  come  on  the 
second  as  well  as  the  first  week  of  September 
please  rise?  (Four  rose.)  These  represent  the 
position  of  a  large  number  of  college  librarians. 
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Mr.  F.  N.  Crunden. —  The  first  week  is  more 
convenient  for  me  on  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  public  schools. 

President  Cutter. —  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  the  Arrangement  Committee  to  decide  between 
the  three  places  highest  on  the  list. 

Secretary  Dewey. —  Let  us  take  a  standing  vote. 

Fifteen  preferred  Lake  George  ;  one  preferred 
Mount  Desert ;  fifteen  preferred  White  Mountains. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker. —  The  White  Mountains 
properly  include  Lake  Winnipesaukee  and  all  the 
mountain  region,  thus  leaving  large  room  for 
choice  of  meeting-place.  I  move  that  we  meet 
the  first  week  in  September.    Voted. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Davis. —  I  move  that  the  Standing 
Committee  be  authorized  to  choose  between  Lake 
George  and  the  White  Mountains,  according  to 
the  desirability  of  the  arrangements  found  pos- 
sible.   Voted. 

President  Cutter  read  the  report,  by  Miss  M. 
£.  Sargent,  on 

READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

(See  /.  80.) 

A.   L.  A.   ENDORSEMENT. 

Mr.     WiNSOR     offered     the    two     following 

resolutions :  — 

Voted^  That  the  words  in  our  constitution 
"  to  reach  conclusions  "  are  not  to  be  understood 
to  mean  the  adoption  by  vote  of  the  Association 
of  any  principles  of  action  or  usage,  the  endorse- 
ment by  such  vote  of  any  schemes,  views,  or  plans, 
either  apposite  or  inapposite  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Association. 

Votedy  That  in  the  future  the  formal  accept- 
ance and  subsequent  publication  in  the  records  of 
the  Association,  of  the  report  of  any  committee 
on  matters  of  library  usage  be  regarded  as  the 
sufficient  and  final  action  of  the  Association  on 
such  matters. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  Mr.  Winsor 
said :  — 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Association 
has  been  illustrated  in  several  ways,  e.  g. 
spelling  reform.  I  find  spelling  reform  used  in 
our  printed  matter,  without  the  action  of  the 
society,  thus  bringing  us  into  discredit.  I  saw 
yesterday  a  vote  passed  through  in  regard  to  the 
State  Library  Association  and  another  about  the 
Library  School. 

Mr.  W:  F:  Poole. —  I  second  Mr.  Winsor's 
remarks.  This  is  no  new  question.  It  has  been 
up  time  and  time  again.  I  have  seen  votes 
passed  which  the  Association  knew  nothing 
about.  I  have  felt  that  the  Association  has  been 
frittering  itself  away  by  such  votes.    At  Lake 


George  transliteration  was  brought  up.  It  turned 
out  that  not  a  soul  knew  a  thing  about  translitera- 
tion. Mr.  Cutter  owned  that  he  did  n't  know, 
like  an  honest  man.  We  were  organized  that 
each  member  might  express  his  opinion  on  any 
subject.  He  puts  his  paper  forth  as  his  opinion, 
not  as  the  opinion  of  the  Association.  I  have 
my  hobbies,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  endorse 
them.  They  are  strong  enough  to  stand  alone. 
The  decimal  system  in  designating  the  size  of 
books  was  endorsed  by  individuals,  not  by  the 
A.  L.  A.  I  am  going  to  use  twelve  with  a  degree 
mark  on  it,  an  eight  with  a  degree  mark  on  it,  a 
four  with  a  degree  mark  on  it.  Every  good  man 
does  it.  Then  we  have  colon  names.  You  say 
that  my  name  should  be  W  colon,  F  colon.  I 
almost  faint  when  I  see  it  printed.  My  name  is 
William,  not  a  W  and  a  colon.  My  name  is 
Frederick,  not  an  F  and  a  colon.  N,  with  a  colon 
turned  down,  means  Nancy.  I  call  any  man  who 
uses  it  ft  Miss  Nancy. 

We  have  had  too  much  of  this  nonsense,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Winsor. 
Let  us  go  on  as  we  have  begun,  and  each  give  his 
opinion.  We  don't  want  a  rule  for  spelling  book- 
worm. Let  each  one  choose  for  himself.  But  I 
do  want  my  paper  printed  as  I  write  it.  I  have 
been  asked :  "  Are  'nt  you  fellows  a  set  of  cranks 
going  into  spelling  reform  ? "    Now  let  us  rek)rm. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green.  —  Like  the  two  gentlemen 
who  have  just  spoken,  I  am  an  original  member 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  have  watched  its  proceedings 
from  the  beginning.  I  do  not  concur  in  all  that 
they  have  said ;  discrimination  should  be  exercised 
in  this  matter.  A  committee  of  which  I  was  a 
member  and  of  which  Mr.  Cutter  was  Chairman 
prepared  a  few  years  ago  rules  on  cataloging 
which  the  Association  voted  to  consider  the  rules 
of  the  Association  until  it  should  vote  to  change 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  was  unwise. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  rules 
to  stand  simply  on  their  merits,  and  to  carry  with 
them  only  such  weight  as  they  have  in  themselves 
and  as  belongs  to  them  in  consequence  of  the 
known  special  attainments  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  prepared  them. 

To  come,  however,  to  the  matter  of  the  School 
of  Library  Economy,  it  seems  to  me  eminently 
proper  that  this  Association  should  declare  its 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  its  methods  and 
teaching.  Here  is  a  movement  that  has  already 
resulted  in  marked  advantages  to  libraries  and 
communities.  Why  should  we  not  say  that  this  is 
so,  and  encourage  its  supporters  and  manager  by 
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expressing  our  appreciation  of  their  efforts  for  the 
good  of  libraries  ?  It  is  important  that  we  should 
do  so  in  order  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  con- 
trol of  the  school,  but  who  do  not  know  about 
library  methods  from  experience,  should  under- 
stand that  experts  value  the  results  of  the  work 
which  they  are  carrying  on  and  paying  for.  Grati- 
tude, also,  should  lead  us  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  if  it  is  good. 

As  Chairman  for  many  years  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  this  Association,  I  tried  to  keep  it 
from  indorsing  undertakings  which  did  not  imme- 
diately concern  us,  or  which  we  should  regret 
having  indorsed.  But  in  regard  to  the  Library 
School  I  am  sure  that  we  did  right  to  show  our 
interest  in  it  by  the  action  taken  during  the  first 
session  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  C:  A.  Nelson. —  I  have  no  objection  to 
having  this  cooperation  report  accepted  and 
printed  in  the  Library  journal.  I  am  willing  to 
be  one  of  the  three  on  this  Cooperation  Commit- 
tee recommending  it.  I  adopted  the  Cooperation 
Committee's  recommendation  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
sizes  for  the  Astor  Library  catalog,  though  the 
expression  is  given  in  the  old  form  8°,  12°, 
16^  etc. 

Mr.  W:  L  Fletcher. —  What  is  the  motion 
before  the  house  in  regard  to  Mr.  Winsor's  reso- 
lution }  I  feel  a  certain  responsibility  concerning 
the  Cooperation  Committee,  as  I  was  on  the  fence 
as  to  whether  its  report  should  be  "  accepted  "  or 
"  adopted." 

(President  Cutter. —  Would  n't  "  received  "  be 
a  good  word  'i) 

I  did  hear  Mr.  Winsor's  and  Mr.  Poole's  views, 
which  took  me  on  that  side  of  the  fence.  It  is 
best  to  settle  this  question  now  once  for  all.  The 
committee  being  posted  know,  and  their  opinion 
should  be  of  weight,  but  I  consider  it  mischievous 
that  the  Association  should  '  adopt.* 

Mr.  WiNSOR  again  read  the  resolutions,  and 
spoke  warmly  against  the  continuance  of  this  old 
policy,  which  he  believed  would  lead  to  disin- 
tegration. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green. —  I  move  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  laid  on  the  table,  with  the  purpose  of 
moving  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
consider  them. 

Prof.  H:  P.  Smith. —  It  will  be  of  no  advan- 
tage.    Motion  carried  21  to  3. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green. —  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  consider  these  resolutions. 
Voted. 

Mr.  Green  and   Mr.  Poole  having  refused  to 


serve  on  this  committee,  Messrs.  Winsor,  Bowker, 
•  Dewey,  Fletcher,  and  Linderfelt  were  appointed. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  at  5.30. 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

(SATURDAY   MORNING,   MaY   II.) 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  President 
Cutter. 
Mr.  Foster  read  his  paper  on 

USES   OF   subject   CATALOGS. 

{See p.  go.) 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  I  have  myself  made  refer- 
ences to  other  catalogs,  and  saved  much  labor; 
e.  g.  referring  to  the  contents  of  Transactions. 
Mr.  Foster  has  special  catalogs  on  his  desk,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  about  them. 

Mr.  W:  E.  Foster, —  The  catalogs  are  pre- 
pared as  need  calls  for  them.  The  practice  of 
the  library  is  to  prepare  these  lists  as  needed,  and 
then  incorporate  them  in  the  catalog,  so  they  are 
not  ephemeral.  It  is  a  beginning  of  the  analytical 
catalog. 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam. —  In  small  libraries 
great  stress  should  be  laid  on  this  kind  of  work 
done  by  the  larger  libraries.  Even  a  library  of 
30,000  volumes  should  not  print  a  classed  catalog, 
but  should  use  those  already  prepared.  I  have 
noticed,  however,  that  trustees  would  rather  pay 
for  printing  a  catalog  than  to  pay  for  the  catalog 
of  another  library  in  which  the  work  has  already 
been  done. 

Mr.  W:  Beer. —  In  subject  catalogs  the  alpha- 
betical order  has  been  too  much  followed.  The 
best  arrangement  it  seems  to  me  would  be :  i, 
bibl iography.  2,  general  books  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  If  arranged  alphabetically  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  choose  the  first  three  or  four 
and  so  does  not  get  at  the  books  he  really  wants. 
Had  they  been  arranged  chronologically  that 
would  have  been  avoided.  3,  a  special  treatment 
of  special  classes.  Arrange  the  classes  alphabeti- 
cally, and  under  eadi  class  have  a  chronological 
arrangement.  4,  alphabetical  arrangement  by 
countries  and  the  books  treating  of  each  country 
arranged  chronologically.  5,  a  list  of  periodicals, 
giving  the  current  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

I  have  been  five  years  traveling  in  the  United 
States  and  observing.  It  is  shameful  that  so 
small  an  amount  of  money  is  spent  in  biblio- 
graphical apparatus.  Generally  librarians  advise 
readers  without  any  training  or  knowledge.  They 
should  surround  themselves  with  the  helps  and 
aids  already  in  existence. 
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Mr.  T.  SoLBERG. —  The  interest  seems  to  be  in 
bibliography  versus  library  catalogs.  I  have 
decided  that  the  primary  use  of  the  library  catalog 
is  to  show  what  is  in  the  library.  Is  it  not  better 
to  use  the  work  of  others  than  to  depend  upon 
one's  own  imperfect  effort  ?  Cobbett's  State  trials 
have  been  analyzed  in  one  library  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  an  index  already  existed.  The 
libraries  attempt  too  much  in  analyzing  scientific 
transactions,  etc.  Libraries  which  have  the  whole 
field  of  literature  necessarily  cannot  be  so  well 
posted  as  to  the  titles  to  be  cataloged  in 
specialties. 

Mr.  C:  A.  Nelson. —  We  must  look  out  that 
we  don't  reach  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Some  one 
must  do  the  work.  Mr.  Cutter  gives  a  list  in 
some  departments  complete  up  to  1872.  The 
Astor  continues  that  work,  and  it  is  complete  up 
to  1882  —  then  who  is  to  continue  the  work  ? 

Mr.  T.  SoLBERG. — I  don't  want  to  squelch  the 
librarian,  but  let  him  see  where  he  can  supple- 
ment the  work  already  done. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wallis.— The  Cobbett's  State  trials 
index  is  no  benefit  to  lawyers,  so  I  worked  one 
up.  I  took  all  the  trials  and  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally by  subject.    It  has  proved  very  valuable. 

Mr.  C:  C.  Soule  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Bliss  on 

CLASSIFICATION 

(Seep,  g4,} 

President  Cutter. —  Perhaps  Mr.  Soule  would 
give  us  his  own  scheme  of  classification,  as  he 
outlined  it  to  a  few  of  us  yesterday. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Soule. —  I  had  intended  to  offer  a 
formal  paper  embodying  my  scheme,  but  have  not 
found  time  to  prepare  it.  If  you  will  pardon  a 
hasty  verbal  presentation,  I  am  willing  here,  as 
between  friends,  where  no  reporters  are  present, 
and  where  I  feel  sure  no  one  would  appropriate 
my  scheme  before  it  can  be  duly  patented,  elabo- 
rated, and  published,  —  I  am  willing,  I  say,  to 
briefly  outline  its  scope  and  merits. 

It  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that  the  rage  for  close 
classification  has  gone  too  far,  and  that  a  strong 
reaction  is  setting  in,  in  favor  of  simpler  methods 
of  arranging  libraries.  But  whoever  has  patience 
to  read  all  the  literature  of  the  subject  must  be 
painfully  aware  that  the  reaction  itself  is  not  yet 
systematic  or  logical.  It  expends  itself  in  criti- 
cism, and  is  not  sufficiently  constructive.  To 
make  it  really  effective  and  practical,  we  must  go 
at  once  to  the  bottom,  and  try  to  discover  the  first 
principles  which  underlie  the  whole  subject.  In 
this  direction  I  have  devoted  much  thought,  and 
have  finally  concluded  that  we  ought,  in  this,  as  in 


other  matters  of  analysis,  to  recur  to  the  primitive 
impr^sions  of  the  uncultivated  mind.  What  are 
the  first  attributes  of  matter  which  the  infant  or 
the  savage  notices  and  describes  ?  Are  they  not 
form  and  color.'  Are  not  these  primary  attri- 
butes ?  If  so,  why  not,  in  arranging  our  books, 
grasp  at  these  elementary  ideas,  and  so  carry 
simplicity  to  its  logical  result  ?  Let  us  take  form 
and  color  as  the  basis  of  our  classification  1  Once 
grasping  this  idea,  how  simple  appears  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  1  Arrange  all  books  by  their 
sizes,  and  each  size  by  its  colors.  Put  all  the  big 
black  books  in  one  comer,  and  so  run  around  m 
diminishing  sizes  and  assorted  colors  until  you 
come  to  the  tiny  white  book  on  the  farthest  shelves. 
How  simple,  yet  how  comprehensive!  How 
admirably  adapted  to  all  grades  of  intelligence, 
and  all  conditions  of  environment !  And  how 
readily,  from  this  arrangement,  can  we  evolve  a 
satisfactory  system  of  notation  1  Designate  sizes 
thus :  — 

£.    Enormous. 

B.    Big. 

M.   Medium. 

L.    Little. 

T.    Tiny, 
and  colors  somewhat  thus : — 

B.     Blacks. 

U.    Browns  (Umber). 

G.    Greens  (and  blues). 

R.    Reds. 

Y.    Yellows  (and  whites.) 

Then  BB  naturally  and  mnemonically  suggests 
a  big  black  book,  while  LG  could  not  possibly  be 
taken  for  anything  but  a  little  green  volume. 
ERio  would  lead  the  librarian  to  the  elephant- 
folio  shelves,  where  his  eye,  afar  off,  would  descry 
the  red  binding ;  and  the  tenth  red  book  would 
thus  be  found  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  unnecessary,  before  such  an  audience  as 
this,  to  enlarge  upon  the  practicability  of  this 
scheme.  Its  advantages  will  suggest  themselves 
at  once.  In  forming  a  library,  how  simple  be- 
comes the  librarian's  or  the  trustee's  taskl  No 
ransacking  of  bibliographies  and  catalogues,  no 
waste  of  brain  tissue;  merely  a  calculation  of 
resources  in  space  and  money,  and  an  order  to 
your  bookseller  for  enough  medium-sized  green 
volumes  to  fill  so  many  feet  of  shelving,  and  so 
on.  In  cataloguing,  no  perplexing  distinctions 
between  subjects,  no  differences  as  to  where  to 
place  an  accession;  the  rule  of  thumb  and  eye 
settles  the  matter  at  once.  In  issuing,  no  need  of 
gauging  the  intellect  of  the  borrower.    Suit  the 
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size  of  the  book  to  his  muscular  ability,  and  the 
color  to  his  dress  or  humor. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  elaborate  the  applica- 
tions of  this  scheme.  But  at  so  late  an  hour  I 
can  only  sketch  out  in  this  brief  and  inadequate 
manner  what  you  will  all,  no  doubt,  recognize  as 
the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  classification. 

CATALOGING. 

Miss  Kraeger,  Assistant  in  the  St.  Loujs 
Public  Library,  was  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  set  forth  certain  views  on  library  manage- 
ment which  she  had  expressed  in  private ;  but  she 
excused  herself  from  speaking,  and  President 
Cutter  gave  the  substance  of  them,  namely,  that 
the  catalogers,  not  coming  in  contact  with  the 
public,  do  not  know  what  the  public  want.  If 
the  cataloger  could  sometimes  meet  the  public  by 
taking  her  turn  at  the  delivery  desk,  she  would  be 
better  able  to  tell  how  to  catalog.  She  thought  that 
the  clerks  would  also  be  rested  by  a  change  of  work. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wallis. —  When  I  commenced  to 
catalog,  I  didn't  know  how.  Mr.  Soule  told  me 
to  find  out  what  the  lawyers  wanted,  and  then  I 
should  know  how  to  meet  their  wants. 

THE  A.   L.  A.   ENDORSEMENT. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Recommendation 
of  Methods  for  the  A.  L.  A.  reported  through  its 
Chairman,  Mr.  Winsor:  — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  resolu- 
tions, introduced  yesterday  by  Mr.  Winsor,  fiiid 
in  conference,  that  it  is  not  possible  within  the 
time  yet  remaining  of  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Association,  to  come  to  concurrent  opinions  on 
details,  and,  therefore,  they  beg  to  report  the 
whole  subject  back  to  the  Association,  for  action 
in  the  future  in  a  larger  way. 

"The  committee  are  unanimously  agreed,  that 
measures  should  be  taken  defining  with  precision 
the  limits  of  the  Association's  proper  action,  and 
of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  sections  and 
the  general  Association ;  and  to  that  end  they 
recommend  that  the  Association  commit  these 
matters  to  a  special  committee,  for  report  at  some 
future  conference." 

S:  S.  Green. —  I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 
Voted. 

Secretary  Dewey. —  I  move  that  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report 
at  least  three  months  before  the  next  meeting  a 
revised  form  of  constitution  and  by-laws  covering 
all  these  points.  Voted,  and  Messrs.  Bowker, 
Cutter,  Dewey,  Fletcher,  and  Linderfelt  were 
appointed. 


The  report  of  the  Cooperation  Committee  was 
then  again  taken  up. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  called  attention  to  some 
corrections  needed  in  the  hastily  printed  copies, 
after  which  it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived and  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

By  request  of  Mr.  F:  M.  Crunden,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Gilbert,  of  St.  Louis,  made  some  remarks  on 

indexing. 

{See  p,  loa) 

Mr.  F:  M.  Crunden.—  In  the  matter  of  index- 
ing portraits,  let  me  tell  you  that  Miss  Whitney 
has  an  index  which  might  be  utilized. 

MR.  CRUNDEN   PRAISED. 

Mr.  J:  F.  Davies. —  Librarians  often  talk  of 
their  assistants.  Now  I  want  to  give  a  little 
novelty  by  telling  you  what  the  assistants  think 
of  the  librarian.  We  want  to  say  of  our  chief, 
that  it  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
man,  and  we  are  pleased  that  you  elected  Mr. 
Crunden  as  your  President.  Mr.  Whitelaw  here, 
as  a  representative  citizen,  can  tell  you  what  St. 
Louis  people  think  of  him. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Whitelaw. —  Mr.  Crunden's  posi- 
tion is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  librarian's 
success  is  largely  due  to  his  assistants,  and  I  want 
to  speak  of  our  excellent  ones.  Our  Saviour  said, 
"  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country."  You  have  honored  St.  Louis  by  making 
Mr.  Crunden  your  President. 

Not  long  ago  I  introduced  Mr.  Crunden  to  a 
gentleman.  He  replied:  "I  don't  know  Mr. 
Crunden,  but  I  know  *Fred.'"  That  is  the  way 
we  all  know  Mr.  Crunden.  I  thank  you  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  us  by  electing  him. 

VOTE  OF  THANKS. 

Mr.  Herbert  Putnam  reported  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions : — 

"  The  American  Library  Association  desires  to 
express  its  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mayor  Noonan,  of 
St.  Louis,  fur  his  cordial  welcome;  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Catlin  for  the  reception  at  their 
beautiful  home ;  to  Prof.  Ives  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Public  and  Mercantile  Libraries ;  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange ;  to  the 
University  Club,  the  St.  Louis  Club,  and  the 
Mercantile  Club,  and  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Anheusen-Busch  Brewery  for  their  generous 
hospitality;  and  to  Mr.  Crunden  and  the  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  to 
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the  Association  and  for  their  untiring  efforts  to 
make  our  stay  in  St.  Louis  one  of  delightful 
memories." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Putnam. —  As  a  member  of  the  committee, 
I  am  partly  responsible  for  this  resolution,  but  I  do 
not  like  the  form.  Anything  formal  is  not  suitable 
to  a  hospitable  city  of  the  West. 

Mr.  R:  R.  Bowker. —  I  move  that  we  express 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Parker,  of 
the  Library  Bureau,  for  the  unusually  pleasant 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  us. 
Voted. 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT  read  portions  of  his  paper  on 
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DZIATZKO*S  CARD  CATALOG   RULES. 

{See  p.  102.) 

President  Cutter. —  This  paper  ought  to  be 
printed  in  full,  but  our  funds  will  not  allow.  I 
hope  that  some  arrangement  can  be  made  for  its 
publication  by  our  Publishing  Section. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tyler. —  Why  not  get  the  govern- 
ment to  print  it,  as  they  did  Cutter's  Rules  ? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Whitney's  paper  on 

ACCENTS 

was  read  by  title 

(Seep.  113.) 

Also  Mr.  F:  M.  C  run  den's  report  on 

PERIODICALS. 
{Seep,  108.) 
And  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane*s  report  on 

AIDS  AND  GUIDES   FOR  READERS. 
(Seep,  no.) 

Mr.  G:  W.  Harris  read  his  paper  on 

GERMAN   PUBLISHING   METHODS. 

(See  p.  104.) 

Mr.  W:  Beer. —  You  are  rather  hard  on  the 
Germans.  Have  any  of  you  tried  to  collate  the 
Encyclop^die  chimique  or  the  Dictionnaire  en- 
cyclop^dique  de  medicine,  distinguished  for  its 
bibliography  of  hygiene  ?  In  America  there  is  the 
Cornell  Bulletin.  Number  one  was  published  in 
1873,  *"d  on  that  was  printed,  "  Number  two  will 
shortly  appear."  Number  two  actually  did  appear 
in  1882. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Secretarj'  Dewey  moved  that  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  conference  take  place  May  24,  after 
the  reception  in  Cincinnati.     Voted. 


Also  that  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be 
printed,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Library  journedy  and 
that  President  Cutter  be  authorized  to  make  such 
abridgments  in  the  papers  as  may  seem  to  him 
desirable.    Voted. 

Also  that  the  Treasurer  should  hereafter  in- 
clude in  his  report  a  list  of  persons  who  have 
died  during  the  year,  with  brief  biographical 
notes.    Voted. 

Mr.  Cutter. —  It  would  be  well  to  incorporate 
in  the  first  report  the  record  of  all  members  who 
have  died  since  the  organization  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  1876. 

Secretary  Dewey  showed  and  explained  sample 
cards  of  Miss  James,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  showing 
her  method  of  recording  the  receipt  of  serials. 

PROGRAM. 

Mr.  H:  J.  Carr. —  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  question  box. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  In  our  meetings  there  is 
room  for  two  classes  of  papers :  i,  for  the  larger 
libraries ;  2,  for  the  small  libraries. 

Mr.  K:  A.  Linderfelt. —  We  had  better  call 
a  halt  on  distributing  papers  and  reports  indis- 
criminately, without  knowing  what  is  to  be  given 
on  each  day.  Some  came,  wishing  to  hear  certain 
papers ;  and,  -owing  to  the  lack  of  program,  they 
missed  the  very  one  they  wished  to  hear.  I  say 
have  a  fixed  program.  The  Program  Committee 
should  have  final  action  on  this. 

Mr.  H:  J.  Carr. —  I  have  heard  that  the  Cats- 
kill  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  ever  held,  and 
there  was  no  program  whatever. 

President  Cutter. —  There  were  no  papers 
there. 

Mr.  H:  J.  Carr. —  Then  provide  a  gap  for  the 
unknown. 

Secretary  Dewey. —  There  was  no  distraction 
and  no  noise  at  the  Catskills.  There  were  few 
there,  and  everybody  could  hear.  To  get  such 
results,  we  must  break  up  into  sections,  and  then 
we  could  have  little  love  feasts,  each  group  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  most  interest  to  those  in  it. 
The  best  plan  for  thirty  congenial  souls,  alone  at 
a  deserted  mountain-top  hotel,  will  not  answer 
for  over  100  in  the  midst  of  the  rush  and  roar  of 
a  great  city.  I  believe  in  a  program,  and  sticking 
to  it.  I  missed  two  papers  I  wanted  most  to  hear 
when  called  out<for  a  committee  meeting. 

Adjourned  at  12.30  r.  m. 
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THE   PUBLIC   MEETING. 

THURSDAY   EVENING,    MAY    7. 


A  meeting  was  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  Presi- 
dent Cutter  in  the  chair.  He  opened  the  meet- 
ing by  saying: — 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  name-giving  creature, 
man,  to  nickname  periods  of  the  world's  history. 
Historians  talk  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze 
Age,  the  Golden  Age,  the  Age  of  Discovery,  the 
Age  of  Steam.  Our  time,  no  doubt,  will  be 
known  as  the  Age  of  Electricity.  If  it  were  not, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  call  it  the  Age  of  Libra- 
ries,— public  libraries,  that  is.  There  have  been 
libraries  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  or 
nearly  so, —  at  least,  we  find  them  in  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh;  but  public  libraries,  where  all  can  go 
and  study,  and  from  which  every  citizen  can  carry 
away  books  to  read  by  his  fireside  in  comfort, — 
such  public  libraries  are  an  invention  of  this 
generation,  or,  if  not  its  invention,  its  character- 
istic. In  the  last  quarter-century  the  increase  in 
their  number,  in  the  number  of  their  volumes,  in 
their  methods  of  usefulness,  has  been  enormous. 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  statistics, —  indeed,  I 
cannot  remember  figures, —  but  this  I  may  say :  A 
decade  ago  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  4,000 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States;  now  there  are 
20,000,000  volumes  in  about  6,000  libraries, —  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  There  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  nature  of 
man.  He  has  always  been  an  eating  animal,  a 
fighting  animal,  a  money-making  animal ;  now  he 
is  a  reading  animal.  When  you  reflect  that  half 
a  millennium  ago  not  one  man  in  ten  could  read, 
or  could  get  much  to  read  if  he  had  that  ability, 
and  that  now  not  one  man  in  ten  can/f^/  read,  you 
see  why  libraries  are  growing,  why  librarianship 
is  becoming  a  settled  calling,  why  we  are  here 
to-night. 

And  yet  we  are  not  doing  enough.  Our  popu- 
lation, to  be  sure,  does  not  grow  so  fast  as  this, — 
50  per  cent  increase  in  ten  years ;  but  when  we 
started,  libraries  were  far  behind  population,  and 
they  have  not  yet  caught  up  with  it.  In  the  num- 
ber of  our  books,  too,  we  are  not  doing  sufficient. 
We  have  only  one  third  of  a  volume  to  each 
person.  We  are  the  most  reading  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe ;  but  one  third  of  a  volume  to  a 
reader,  or  one  library  to  every  10,000  persons,  is 
certainly  not  a  liberal  allowance.  Here,  in  St. 
Louis,  as  I  hear  from  your  excellent  public  libra- 
rian, you  have  187411  to  500,000.    That  might 


be  bettered.  Compare  Boston,  with  about  as 
many  inhabitants,  and  four  times  as  many  volumes. 
Still,  I  must  concede  that,  while  your  population 
has  grown  45  per  cent  in  ten  years,  the  number  of 
books  has  grown  137  per  cent.  But  I  am  detain- 
ing you  too  long.  You  would  rather  listen  to 
one  whom  I  may  call  "the  pioneer  librarian," 
who  came  out  into  these  western  wilds  nearly 
twenty  years  ago, —  two  decades  here  are  as  much 
as  two  centuries  in  the  life  of  many  nations, — 
came  out  here  with  his  gun  and  his  axe,  and 
cleared  the  library  land.  Few  men  have  had 
more  to  do  than  he  with  founding  public  libraries, 
by  the  advice  he  has  given  to  their  boards. 
Lately  he  has  hidden  himself  away  in  a  reference 
library,  where  he  is  doing  his  best  to  bury  himself 
under  a  mountain  of  books ;  but  I  will  answer  for 
it  that  he  has  not  forgotten  all  about  public 
libraries  yet.  I  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Poole,  of 
Chicago. 

Dr.  Poole. —  In  1856,  when  I  visited  St.  Louis, 
the  Mercantile  Library  contained  9,000  volumes, 
the  St.  Louis  University  Library  13,000,  the  Law 
Library  3,000,  or  25,000  volumes  in  all.  To-day 
there  are  250,000  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  St. 
Louis.  The  statistics  in  the  East  showed  the  same 
low  grade;  not  a  library  in  the  country  at  that 
time  contained  100,000  volumes.  Harvard  Li- 
brary, in  the  two  centuries  of  its  existence,  had 
but  93,000  volumes;  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  58,000 
volumes ;  her  Mercantile  Library,  14,500.  To-day 
the  Boston  Public  Library  has  750,000  against 
9,000  volumes  of  that  time.  In  New  York,  at 
that  time,  Astor  Library  had  but  8,000  volumes ; 
her  Mercantile  Library  40,000,  and  her  society 
libraries  36,000.  In  Philadelphia  the  old  library 
founded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  had  65,000  vol- 
umes, the  Mercantile  14,000.  In  Washington 
there  were  now  over  600,000  volumes  against 
55,000  in  185 1,  when  that  scanty  store  was  farther 
reduced  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  35,000  volumes 
Books  in  St.  Louis  have  increased  tenfold,  and  in 
a  yet  larger  ratio  in  the  East,  probably  forty-fold. 
Is  there  any  probability  that  the  next  thirty-six 
years  will  witness  a  decline  in  this  growth  of 
libraries  which  never  grow  old  "> 

You  need  a  new  building  for  your  public  li- 
brary. I  never,  in  the  course  of  all  my  experience, 
saw  a  building  constructed  on  a  poorer  plan. 
Why,  you  use  a  ladder  twenty  feet  long  to  climb 
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up  to  the  shelves,  and  when  you  put  your  fingers 
upon  a  tome  the  dust  —  dust,  did  I  say  ?    No,  sir ; 
powder,  the  grime  of  the  ages,  fills  the  air  in  a 
stifling  stream.    Thank  God  such  buildings  are 
going  out  of  existence.    But  then  I  saw  a  model 
library,  here  in  St.  Louis,  too.     When  I  inspected 
your  Mercantile   Library,   that   magnificent  new 
building,  books  all  on  a  level,  no  stairs,  no  ladder, 
no  galleries,  no  climbing,  the  electric  lights,  and  all 
the  superb  appointments  for  the    comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  public,  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  giving  an  unseemly  exhibition  of  my  delight. 
I  was  glad  I  came.    Now,  you  need  a  new  public 
library  buildhig.    Allow  me  to  suggest  what  the 
city  needs.^    Your  city  should  give  liberally  to 
this  enterprise;  or,  better  still,  just  as  hundreds 
have  been  doing  all  over  the  land,  let  your  wealthy 
citizens  put  their  hands  down  into  the  nethermost 
recesses  of  their  pockets,  and  produce  shekels  of 
gold  and  certificates  of  silver,  until  this  urgent 
need  of  your  city  is  supplied.    In  other  cities  it  is 
becoming  the  fashionable  thing  to  give  a  great 
sum  for  the  formation  of  public  libraries ;   no 
little  paltry  ^25,000,  ^50,000,  or  ^100,000,  but  up 
into  the  millions.    Just  think  of  the  names  that 
rich  people  can  hand  down  to  posterity  in  this 
way.    Look  at  Newberry,  of  Chicago,  for  example. 
The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  city  ranks  alone 
from   its    population,  from  its  wealth,  and    its 
clearing-house  reports.    It  is  what  it  is  doing  for 
art,  for  education,  for  libraries,  and  for  general 
culture  that  gives  it  standing.     Well,  you  will 
have  a  new  building  some  of  these  days  for  your 
public  library.    Allow  me  to  suggest :    First  get 
a  big  lot,  out  on  some  square  away  from  the 
narrow  business  streets ;   take  plenty  of  room. 
Then  lay  your  plans  well,  and  remember  that  the 
tenfold  ratio  of  the  past  thirty-six  years  is  liable 
to  be  quadrupled  in  the  next  like  period.     It  is 
not  necessary  to  build  all  at  once,  but  build  for 
keeps  and  hold  the  rest  open.    There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  build  so  as  to  pull  down  again.    Build 
something  that  will  have  to  stand,  something  con- 
sistent in  itself.    Then  don't  let  the  architects, 
the  builders,  and  the  building  committees  weave 
in    their   tablets   and    memorial    stones    in    the 
structure.    They  will  all  try  it,  but  frown  them 
down.    Build  for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
Ask   your    librarian    for    points.       Your    libra- 
rians  know    something.     Mr.    Dyer   has  shown 
exquisite  taste  in  that  Mercantile  Library  building. 
Don't  you  suppose  that  edifice  will  be  a  lasting 
monument  to  him  ?    After  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  public  have  been  attained,  then 


beauty  of  architectural  design  and  finish  may  be 
easily  secured. 

President  Cutter. —  A  gentleman  here  will  try 
to  prove  to  you  that '  the  library  is  a  necessity  and 
not  a  luxury,'  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  for  years 
he  has  been  successful  in  making  his  library  the 
most  enjoyable  luxury  in  his  city. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Green  treated  his  subject  under  the 
three  heads  entertainment,  instruction,  and  moral 
improvement.  As  a  large  part  of  the  matter  was 
duplicated  in  his  paper  read  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  Friday,  he  has  not  furnished  this  talk 
for  publication. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey  as  one  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  mod- 
em library  movement,  and  Mr.  Dewey  responded 
in  some  earnest  remarks  on  the  question:  Do 
public  libraries  pay  } 

Mr.  WiNSOR  was  then  called  upon,  and  made 
a  few  remarks. 

President  Cutter, —  I  have  introduced  to  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  here  present  four  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  our  Association;  Mr.  Crunden 
will  now  introduce  to  the  librarians  three  of  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Crunden  then  called    upon    Mr.    James 
Richardson,  who  said : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  — 

You,  who  have  the  management  of  the  great 
libraries  of  our  principal  cities,  are  assembled  in 
annual  convention,  to  take  council  with  each 
other  and  exchange  ideas  regarding  the  methods 
of  conducting  them, —  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  better  plans  of  practice  to  make  them  more 
useful,  and  widen  their  influence. 

Books  are  the  repositories  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge. Every  idea  and  thought  that  the  brain  of 
man  has  conceived  or  his  tongue  uttered,  as 
well  as  every  imaginable  variation  and  applica- 
tion of  them,  has  been  for  many  ages  written  out 
and  preserved  in  printed  volumes,  until  their 
number  is  legion;  and  some  wise  man  has  said 
that  "there  is  no  end  to  them."  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  know  that  the  wisdom  stored  away  in 
books  already  is  profound  enough  and  sufficiently 
extensive,  if  a  due  share  of  it  were  imparted  to 
every  living  individual,  to  revolutionize  our  pres- 
ent boasted  civilization,  and  bring  man  up  to  that 
high  standard  of  moral  and  mental  culture,  to 
which,  having  been  formed  in  the  image  of  his 
Creator,  he  is  capable  and  entitled  to  attain.  Thus 
you  will  see  that  the  work  you  have  in  hand,  of 
making  libraries  more  useful,  is  of  the  highest 
order,  and  as  extensive  as  the  race  to  which  you 
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belong.  The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  libraries, 
before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  seems 
to  have  been  collections  of  the  manuscripts  of 
Greek,  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  Egyptian  savans, 
more  as  the  sport  and  plaything  of  semi-barbarian 
monarchs  and  kings, — of  use  only  to  the  few  wise 
nun  of  those  dark  and  distant  ages,  rather  than 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the 
people  in  general.  The  history  of  the  widening 
of  the  scope  and  influence  of  books  from  these 
early  periods  down  through  the  intervening  cen- 
turies, filled  with  human  struggles,  successes,  and 
failures,  will  be  found,  if  carefully  studied,  to  be 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  human  civilization. 
It  covers  a  long  and  dreary  outlook,  during 
which  empires  have  crumbled  and  passed  out 
of  existence.  Nevertheless,  steady  progress  has 
been  made  by  our  race  during  all  this  time  in 
the  direction  of  individual  culture  and  personal 
liberty  of  thought  and  action,  until  books  are  no 
longer  the  property  of  the  few,  read  by  an  aristoc- 
racy of  learning,  but  are  the  consolation  of 
millions  of  ardent  students  and  readers,  seeking 
knowledge  to  fit  themselves  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  life  as  they  develop 
before  them.  Mark  the  change  I  Now  the  State 
donates  large  portions  of  its  territory  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  cities  and  towns  tax  themselves 
to  build  up  schools  and  libraries  for  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  all  their  citizens.  Now,  in  a  large 
portion  of  this  country,  not  only  free  schools  but 
free  libraries  are  within  easy  reach  of  almost  the 
whole  of  our  population ;  and  one  would  supp>ose 
that  little  more  could  be  done  to  cultivate  the 
intellects  and  morals  of  all  our  people  to  the 
highest  standard.  But  we  all  are  aware  that  but 
a  mere  fraction  avail  themselves  fully  of  this 
invaluable  opportunity,  while  large  numbers  take 
shallow  draughts  only,  and  the  remaining  multi- 
tude are  almost  total  abstainers.  Children,  of 
course,  are  not  aware  of  the  value  of  culture ;  and 
men  and  women, — fathers  and  mothers, —  as 
affairs  now  run  among  communities  in  general, 
are  full  of  apathy,  their  minds  being  absorbed  in 
life's  struggles  and  their  daily  labors,  and  so  give 
little  or  no  thought  to  the  cultivation  of  the  minds 
of  their  children. 

The  opportunity  is  all  around  them,  but  lies 
neglected.  Meantime,  books  for  all  to  read  and 
get  instruction  fill  your  shelves  almost  to  repletion, 
while  the  wide-open  doors  of  free  schools  are  too 
often  unentered. 

You  have  been  discussing  the  best  methods  of 
making  your  libraries  more  useful.  You  are  try- 
ing to  discover  some  plan  to  make  your  booka  do 


their  whole  duty  —  to  give  up  all  their  valuable 
contents  to  every  member  of  the  community.  In 
fine,  you  are  trying  to  make  the  contents  of  your 
libraries  educate  Jhe  whole  people.  But  the 
apathy  on  their  part,  just  recited,  prevents  you 
from  realizing  your  ardent  wishes.  You  have 
seen  and  admired  the  wonderful  influence  in  any 
community  of  a  single  person  to  whom  the  daily 
habit  of  reading  instructive  books,  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  imparted  large  knowledge,  and  you  de- 
sire to  increase  their  numbers  until  all  are  counted 
among  them.  It  is  a  noble  work — worthy  of  the 
best  hearts  and  heads  in  the  country,  and  you  are 
entitled  to  every  success  in  the  undertaking.  The 
middle-aged  and  old  are,  to  a  large  extent,  beyond 
your  influence ;  their  habits  are  formed,  and  they 
will  finish  their  lives  in  the  same  direction  they 
have  been  habitually  traveling ;  but  all  the  youth  of 
the  country  are  still  susceptible,  and  it  is  upon 
them  that  you  must  bring  to  bear  all  the  powers  for 
directing  their  minds  into  the  field  and  along  the 
paths  of  knowledge  that  can  be  commanded  by 
your  best  endeavors.  But  where  can  you  effect- 
ually grasp  and  bring  your  influence  to  bear  upon 
them  ?  Where  are  they  congregated,  and  where 
can  you  find  them  ?  I  answer  these  questions  by 
asserting  that  it  is  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
opportunity  afforded  you  there  is  a  grand  one.  It 
is  a  wonder  that  such  a  field  of  large  influence  has 
remained  so  long  almost  entirely  neglected  by 
librarians  and  instructors.  Years  ago  I  pointed 
out  to  the  Directors  of  our  schools  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  our  library  that  their  complete  consolida- 
tion into  one  system  of  instruction  would  result 
in  such  a  magnificent  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation,  as  would  fill  every 
good  man  and  woman  with  joy  and  admiration. 
We  all  know  that  under  our  present  methods  not 
one  in  500  of  our  school  children,  after  graduation, 
goes  on  in  the  work  of  self-education  by  syste- 
matic thinking  and  reading.  They  have  never  been 
tanght  that  all  they  can  learn  during  their  brief 
school  life,  which  ends  at  the  average  age  of  four- 
teen, is  to  attain  a  firm  hold  of  the  mental  imple- 
ments with  which  to  educate  themselves  without 
the  intervention  of  teachers  while  engaged  in  the  af- 
fairs of  every-day  life,  and  their  school  days  are  over. 
The  books  of  the  free  library  must^  be  brought 
into  the  free  school  and  made  a  part  of  its  ciirrio- 
ttlum,  and  no  small  part  of  it,  either.  So  soon  as 
the  pupils  can  fairly  write,  and  cipher,  and  read 
imderstandingly,  all  the  time  thereafter  should  be 
devoted  to  instructing  them  how  to  acquire  an 
education  by  their  own  personal  efforts,  in  read- 
jng  proper  books  adapted  to  their  different  or- 
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oimstances,  and  how  to  digest  their  contents  by 
thinking  them  over  and  discussing  them  in  classes. 
They  should  be  so  trained  in  this  direction  as  to 
duly  appreciate  the  value  of  knowledge  —  to  love 
to  acquire  it  —  shown  their  ability  to  do  so,  and 
directed  in  a  course  of  systematic  reading,  that  in 
due  time,  whether  in  school  or  out  of  school,  will 
lead  on  and  up  to  a  good  education. 

When  you  graduate  from  our  public  schools 
such  a  generation  of  pupils  —  habitual  readers  — 
even  if  a  large  share  of  them  fall  off  from  their 
opportunities,  what  a  power  and  influence  in  the 
right  direction  will  they  not  exert  in  the  community 
where  they  are  domiciled?  Wherever  you  see 
one  of  this  kind  now,  you  see  a  man  or  woman  of 
high  standing ;  wielding  a  large  influence  on  all 
around  them,  and  taking  the  lead  in  all  good 
enterprises  in  the  communities  where  they  are 
living.  What  a  change  for  the  better  would  at 
once  be  apparent,  if  educators,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  present  methods  of  cramming  with  the  dry 
items  of  an  almost  indefinite  series  of  studies,  so 


tiresome  to  the  pupils  that  when  they  leave  school 
they  go  out  disgusted  —  make  no  further  effort  to 
store  their  minds  with  knowledge,  and  at  once 
sink  down  to  the  common  level,  would  limit  their 
labors  to  the  items  already  pointed  out  in  this 
paper,  and  at  its  conclusion  graduate  their  pupils, 
a  generation  of  living  self-learners^  into  that  wide 
and  ever  opening  wider  school,  which  never  closes 
its  instruction  until  the  student's  life  is  ended. 
Under  these  conditions,  your  books,  full  of  infor- 
mation, but  now  to  the  mass  of  oar  citiEens 
almost  closed  volumes,  will  open  wide  their  in- 
structive treasures  and  will  be  doing  their  whole 
duty  to  the  whole  community.  Then  your  library 
will  be  a  great  and  grand  university;  your  books 
being  its  silent,  tireless,  but  effectual  professors 
and  teachers,  and  the  whole  human  race  will  be 
your  grateful  pupils. 

Two  other  gentlemen  were  to  have  spoken, — 
Mr.  F.  N.  Judson  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Stenison, — but 
were  prevented  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 


A.  L.  A.  PUBLISHING   SECTION. 


The  Publishing  Section  held  its  regular  meeting 
at  9  A.  M.,  May  9.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Board.  W:  I.  Fletcher. 

The  reports  of  the  Executive  Board  and  of  the 
Treasurer  for  the  two  years  1887-89  were  read 
and  accepted,  as  printed  below. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  was  delayed 
for  the  appointment  of  a  nominating  committee, 
and  the  section  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chairman. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
the  Nominating  Committee  was  announced  as  R.  P. 
Hayes,  of  Fremont,  O. ;  F.  H.  Hild,  of  Chicago ; 
R.  B.  Poole,  of  New  York ;  K.  A:  Linderfelt,  of 
of  Milwaukee;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Carr,  Grand  Rapids. 

At  the  close  of  the  forenoon  session  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
on  May  10,  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  section 
was  called  to  order,  and  the  committee  nominated 
the  following  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

Pres.f],  L.  Whitney. 
Sect  W:  I.  Fletcher.  TV/o/.,  W:  C.  Lane. 

W:  I.  Fletcher. 
Melvil  Dewey. 
R:  R.  BowKER. 
C:  A.  Cutter. 
R.  B.  Poole. 
These  officers  were  duly  elected. 
Adjourned. 


Executive  Board, 


REPORT    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    BOARD    FOR    THE 
TWO  YEARS   1887-1889. 

The  Executive  Board  has  met  as  a  whole  but 
once  since  the  Thousand  Islands  Conference ;  viz. 
at  Mr.  Dewey's  rooms  in  New  York,  Dec.  7,  1887, 
at  8  p.  M. 

Present  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Dewey,  and  Bowker, 
and  Miss  Coe. 

Ms.  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  in  two  sections 
—  one  of  aids  and  guides  for  readers,  and  the  other 
of  references  to  bibliographical  lists  —  was  sub- 
mitted, and,  after  considerable  discussion,  it  was 

Votedt  That  these  two  lists  be  consolidated,  and 
with  additions  printed  as  the  Publishing  Section's 
Bibliographical  List. 

Votedf  That  for  the  larger  publications  of  the 
section,  paper  28  x  40  inches,  folding  into  the  size 
of  Library  notes^  25  x  17.5  cm,  and  the  type  page 
of  the  IMfrary  journal — two  columns  of  6  cm 
width  —  be  aaopted  as  a  standard  of  size;  and 
one  fourth  of  that  page  to  be  used  for  publications 
of  the  hand-book  character,  printed  on  paper  of 
postal-card  size. 

This  gives  for  catalogue  and  index  work  the 

largest  O  or  8®  A.  L.  A.  size,  25  cm  high,  which 

fits  all  regular  octavo  shelves. 

Voted  to  adopt  for  the  large  series,  old  style 
long  primer  type,  leaded,  with  lower-case  antique 
side  heads. 

There  was  also  a  consensus  ol  opinion,  which  it 
was  thought  not  best  to  put  in  the  form  of  a  vote, 
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that  there  should  not  be  a  call  for  a  second  year's 
subscription  to  the  section  until  work  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  enable  a  good  showing  to 
be  made  of  a  return  for  the  subscription  already 
paid  in. 

Two  other  matters  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  Executive  Board  through  correspondence :  — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  of  issuing 
printed  cards  of  selected  new  books  from  the 
office  of  the  Publishers^  weekly.  The  cards  were 
to  be  of  postal-card  size  and  printed  from  the  type 
set  up  for  the  Weekly.  This  was  an  experiment 
in  various  respects,  perhaps  principally  to  test  the 
question  of  a  financial  support  for  such  an  under- 
taking. The  experiment  was  to  be  continued 
until  ^100  had  been  expended  on  it,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  this  would  cover  the  issue  of  100 
cards,  which  estimate  proved  correct.  Each 
member  of  the  Publishing  Section  received  three 
copies  of  the  cards,  and  the  amount  of  %2  was 
charged  to  the  member's  account  as  against  his 
subscription  of  ^10.  The  cards  were  offered  to 
those  not  members  at  the  price  of  ^i  for  100  cards* 
only  one  copy  of  each  being  furnished.  As  an 
experiment  in  the  direction  of  seeking  outside 
support  by  such  a  subscription,  this  proved  almost 
a  complete  failure,  not  quite  twenty  subscriptions 
being  received.  And  as  it  was  from  the  first  not 
intended  to  continue  the  experiment  without 
definite  support  from  without  the  section,  it  was 
abandoned. 

This  matter  was  talked  over  pretty  thoroughly 
at  the  Catskill  meeting  in  September,  1888 ;  and  it 
was  the  general  feeling  that  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  while  not  very  encouraging,  were  far 
from  showing  that  some  way  of  furnishing  printed 
cards  of  new  books  is  not  feasible. 

The  other  matter  on  which  action  has  been 
taken  by  correspondence  is  the  question  of  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Wm.  Gushing,  of  Cambridge,  in  bring- 
ing out  a  Dictionary  of  Anonymous  Literature  to 
complement  his  book  of  Pseudonyms.  Something 
in  the  way  of  such  assistance  was  manifestly  in 
the  scope  of  the  section's  operations  as  provided 
for  by  its  Constitution,  and  after  considerable 
delay,  and  the  report  by  Mr.  Cushing  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  printing  the  book 
unless  a  small  margin  unprovided  for  by  subscrip- 
tions received  was  covered,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted:  Mr.  Cushing  is  to  furnish  the  section 
with  ten  copies  of  his  work  for  $100,  one  half  of 
the  regular  price.  The  section  is  to  dispose  of 
these  copies  at  full  price  in  such  a  way  as  nowise 


to  interfere  with  Mr.  Cushing's  subscription  list 
up  to  the  date  of  publication.  We  are  t-hus  re- 
strained from  disposing  of  these  copies  or  taking 
subscriptions  for  any  of  them  until  the  issue  of 
the  first  part.  Mr.  Cushing  reports  that  Part  i 
will  now  be  issued  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
copies  will  be  held  for  investment,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  prove  to  be  a  profitable  one. 

The  preparation  for  publication  of  the  several 
works  undertaken  by  the  section  has  gone  on 
steadily,  though  with  many  delays.  Following  is 
a  brief  report  on  each  of  them  : — 

1.  The  index  to  general  literature. 

The  list  of  books  to  be  indexed  in  this  work 
now  embraces  nearly  2,000  titles  in  the  de- 
partments of  miscellaneous  essays  and  biograph- 
ical essays  and  miscellanies.  Of  this  number 
nearly  one  half  have  been  assigned  for  indexing,  on 
most  of  which  the  work  has  been  done.  Over 
500  pages  of  ms.  in  foolscap  are  already  in  hand 
for  editing.  The  great  demand  now  is  for  an 
increased  list  of  indexers,  and  we  hope  to  increase 
the  list  at  this  session. 

2.  The  handbook  for  readers. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  material 
collected  by  Mr.  F:  J.  Soldan,  of  Peoria,  111.,  and 
his  increased  labors  resulting  from  the  fire,  no 
progress  can  be  reported  on  this  matter.  Mr. 
Soldan  still  hopes  to  take  up  the  work  this  year. 

3.  Reading  for  the  young. 

The  late  John  F.  Sargent,  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
who  was  with  us  at  the  Thousand  Islands, 
although  then  suffering  from  the  illness  which 
soon  ended  his  life,  had  commenced  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  annotated  list  of  books  for  the  young. 
Since  Mr.  Sargent's  lamented  death,  his  sisters. 
Misses  Mary  and  Abby  Sargent,  have  taken  up 
and  completed  the  work  as  a  labor  of  love  and  a 
memorial  to  their  brother,  incorporating  the  ma- 
terial of  the  earlier  work  by  Miss  Hewins.  The 
ms.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  board  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication. 

4.  Bibliographical  list. 

The  ms.  for  this  list,  which  was  reported  ready 
for  publication  two  years  ago,  has  since  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Whitney,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  for  the  purpose  of  being  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  very  large  list  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Whitney. 
He  has  now  completed  that  work,  and  we  have 
cherished  the  fond  delusion  that  the  ms.  was 
again  ready  for  publication.  But  since  our  session 
here  commenced,  we  have  learned  that  Mr.  Beer, 
of  Leadville,  Col.,  who  is  with  us,  has  been  mak" 
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ing  extensive  collections  in  the  same  line,  and  is 
disposed  to  submit  them  for  consolidation  with 
our  material.  Like  others  who  work  in  these  lines, 
he  is  only  glad  if  his  work  can  be  made  useful, 
and  is  not  looking  for  financial  compensation  for 
his  labors  of  years. 

Thus  the  material  for  this  list  increases,  and 
when  it  is  issued  it  will  certainly  be  of  great 
value.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject  than  Mr.  Whitney  himself,  with  his  large 
experience  in  this  line  of  work,  and  he  expresses 
the  highest  appreciation  of  it 

Upon  the  Executive  Board  as  elected  here,  will 
devolve  the  work  of  bringing  out  these  publica- 
tions, and  providing  for  the  paying  in  of  a  second 
annual  subscription. 

STATEMENT    OF    ACCOUNTS,    JULY    10,    1886,    TO 

May  I,  1889. 
Receipts. 

58  preliminary  contributions  of  ^i  each   .  ^38  00 

49  annual  subscriptions  for  1887      .    .    .  490  00 

I        "                "             "     1888      ...  10  00 

6  special             "            "    printed  cards,  6  00 

Total ^544  00 

Expenses 214  88 

Balance ^3^9  12 

(PHnted  Cards  0/1SS7.) 
Cr.    By  6  special  subscriptions  ....      |6  00 
"   49  annual  subscription  accounts, 
charged  $2  each  for  3  sets  ...      98  00 

Total ^104  00 


Dr.    To  expense  of  printing  and  distri- 
bution          $100  68 

Balance  credited  to  general  acct.,     $3  32 

Expenses, 

1887.  {Essaj'  Index.) 

June  20.    Labor $54  00 

1888. 

Feb.  II.    5,000  cards     ....       450 

Nov.  5.      Labor 18  75 

Nov.  5.      Printing  "  Directions  "       4  50 

Nov.  5.     Postage 78 

»82  53 
1887.  (PHnted  Cards  of  1887.) 

Dec.  27.  R.  R.  Bowker,  bill  .  $34  03 

1888. 

Feb.  II.              "             «  .  47  35 

April  6.                "             "  .  19  30 

$100  68 
1887.  (Miscellaneous  Items.) 

Jan.  26.     Stationery  and  circulars,  ^26  05 

April  20.  Bill-heads      ....        2  00 

April  20.   Stamped  Envelopes   .        i  62 

lApril  20.  Check-book  ....  50 

April  20.  2  account-books     .    .        i  50 

Total $214  88 

The  above  account  has  been  examined  with 

corresponding  bills    and   vouchers,   and  found 

correct. 

Geo.  Wm.  Harris, 

Geo.  T.  Littls. 


A.  L.  A.  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  SECTION. 
St.  Louis,  May  10,  1889. 


A  meeting  of  college  librarians  was  held  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  Section 
of  College  Librarians.  Messrs.  Fletcher  (Am- 
herst, Mass.),  Harris  (Cornell,  N.  Y.),  Little 
(Bowdoin,  Me.),  Nelson  (Toulane,  La.),  Root 
(Oberlin,  O.),  H.  P.  Smith  (Lane  Seminary,  O.), 
and  Winsor  (Harvard,  Mass.),  and  Mrs.  Dixon 
(Dennison,  O.),  Mrs.  North  (Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity), Miss  Metcalf  (Oberiin,  O.),  Miss  Alger 
(Nashville,  Tenn.),  and  Miss  Miller  (Pratt  Insti- 
tute, N.  Y.)  were  present.  Prof.  H.  P.  Smith 
was  made  Chairman,  and  C:  Alex.  Nelson,  Secre- 
tary. 

Mrs.  North,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
stated  her  need  of  assistance  in  her  work,  espe- 


cially of  information  in  reference  to  seminary  work. 
Messrs.  Winsor,  Fletcher,  Smith,  and  Little  des- 
cribed the  methods  adopted  at  their  several 
institutions  to  supply  the  needs  of  students  and 
professors.  Mr.  Harris  thought  the  seminar 
system  was  running  to  an  extreme,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  reaction. 

Mr.  Winsor  differed  from  that  opinion.  He 
stated  that  there  were  twenty-five  libraries  for 
seminar  use  at  Harvard,  and  that  some  7,000 
volumes  were  selected  from  the  general  library 
for  the  reference  use  of  seminar  students.  There 
were  departmental  libraries  at  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  (of  5O1OOO  volume^,  the 
libraries  of  the  law  School,  the  Herbarium,  the 
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Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Medical  and  Den- 
tal Colleges,  the  Agricultural  Library  at  Jamaica 
Plains,  and  the  Laboratory  Libraries.  The  class- 
room libraries  ranged  from  200  to  1,500  volumes 
each,  and  were  maintained  at  little  expense  to 
the  general  library.  Special  donations  come  in 
for  these  special  libraries.  Advanced  students 
have  keys,  and  the  privilege  is  very  rarely  abused. 
Books  sometimes  disappear,  but  are  seldom  lost. 


The  culprits  are  generally  among  the  professors. 
The  volumes  in  these  libraries  are  duplicates  of 
Dooks  in  the  general  library. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  voted^  that  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  at  the  next  confer- 
ence of  the  Association  a  College  Library  Section 
be  organized.    Adjourned. 

C:  Alex.  Nelson,  Secretary, 


SOCIAL  FEATURES. 


The  social  features  of  the  conference  began,  for 
those  who  came  from  the  East,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. May  6,  when  a  happy  party,  numbering  twenty- 
two,  left  Boston,  meeting  at  Worcester  others  who 
had  come  from  that  city  and  from  Providence,  and 
finding  at  New  York  the  **  accessions  '*  from  that 
dty  and  from  Albany.  The  two  special  Pullmans 
were  waiting  at  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  depot  in 
Jersey  City  at  half-past  four,  and  were  soon  nearly 
filled  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Party.  There  were  one  or 
two  more  accessions  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  next 
day,  after  the  picturesque  scener}'  of  the  mountain 
region  of  Maryland  had  been  enjoyed  and  Cincin- 
nati reached,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whelpley  and  others 
from  the  near  West  joined  the  party,  which  num- 
bered forty-five  when  they  reached  St.  Louis, 
Friday  morning  at  7.30.  Thanks  to  Mr.  David- 
son's admirable  arrangements,  for  which  all  the 
party  gave  praise  daily  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  trip,  everything  went  smoothly,  with 
absolutely  no  thought  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  only  mishap  was  some  slight  accident 
to  the  car  "  Eurasia,"  in  the  yards  at  Cincinnati, 
while  the  party  were  outside  at  supper,  which  com* 
pelled  a  sudden  shifting  of  baggage  into  the  new 
traveling  home  provided  for  its  inhabitants. 

The  arrangements  for  rooms  at  the  Southern 
Hotel,  St  Louis,  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  save 
that  some  of  the  party  having  the  better  rooms 
were  obliged  to  pay  full  rates  without  reduction. 
The  hotel  served  admirably  as  a  headquarters, 
except  that  the  large  parlor  which  was  given  up 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Association  proved  difficult 
to  speak  in,  because  of  what  was  otherwise  a  virtue 
much  appreciated  during  the  warm  weather  of  the 
week  — its  wealth  of  windows  and  doors.  Every- 
thing about  the  house  was  pleasant  and  enjoyable, 
and  it  was  a  happy  family  indeed  which  spent 
there  the  better  part  of  a  week  always  to  be  re- 


membered for  its  continuous  red-letter  days.  Very 
nearly  a  hundred  people  were  quartered  at  the 
hotel,  a  few  of  the  visiting  members  being  the 
guests  of  friends  in  the  city. 

The  social  features  began  at  once  after  the  open- 
ing session  on  Wednesday,  May  8,  when  at  noon  a 
committee  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  waited 
upon  the  Association  and  conducted  a  number  of 
the  members,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  the  fioor  of 
that  great  commercial  institution  where  the  bulls 
and  bears  of  St.  Louis  toss  each  other  about  in 
the  pit.  The  afternoon  was  given  up  chiefly  to  a 
visit  to  the  libraries ;  first,  to  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  where  our  host-in-chief,  Mr.  Crunden,  and 
his  assistants  made  every  one  most  welcome,  Mr. 
Crunden  explaining  in  general,  in  a  little  introduc- 
tory speech,  and  his  assistants  answering  all  the 
questions  about  details  which  the  most  inquisitive 
visitor  could  put.  From  there  the  party  drifted 
along  in  groups  to  the  new  Mercantile  Library 
Building,  and  were  taken  to  the  library  rooms  at 
the  top  of  the  building  in  the  convenient  and 
beautiful  elevator,  the  attractiveness  of  which  was 
a  foretaste  of  the  beautiful  rooms  above.  Regret 
was  universally  expressed  that  Mr.  Dyer,  to  whose 
admirable  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Socie- 
ty the  success  of  this  building  was  largely  due, 
was  still  so  ill  at  his  home  that  the  visitors  were 
deprived  altogether  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
and  of  thanking  him  for  his  share  in  their  enter- 
tainment. It  was  conceded  on  all  sides  that  for  a 
library  of  its  type  there  could  be  no  fitter  housing 
than  is  given  the  Mercantile  on  the  top  floor  of  its 
new  building.  The  elevation  gives  fine  light  and 
air,  and  the  fact  that  the  rooms  are  at  the  top  of 
the  building  gives  the  stack-room  the  benefit  of 
over-light  also.  The  whole  of  the  top  floor  is 
occupied  by  the  library,  the  elevator  landing  visit- 
ors in  a  delightful  delivery-room,  which  opens  on 
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one  side  into  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  perfectly 
fitted  reading-room  —  in  which  it  is  a  delight  to 
exist,  let  alone  to  read, — and  in  another  direction, 
back  of  the  delivery  desk,  into  the  fine  stack-room 
and  administrative  offices.  Perhaps  the  feature 
which  proved  the  most  interesting  was  a  special 
study-room,  which  was  caged  off,  so  to  speak,  from 
one  end  of  the  stack-room,  opening  into  it  and 
into  the  main  reading-room  by  lock  doors.  Here 
was  every  convenience  the  special  student  might 
desire  and  he  could  read  such  books  as  he  might 
need  in  uninterrupted  peace  and  quiet.  The  library 
rooms  were  fitted  throughout  with  the  most  im- 
proved  devices,  many  of  them  devised  for  this 
library  —  as,  for  instance,  the  porcelain-covered 
bricks  which  were  used  as  book  supports  on  the 
shelves  and  the  individual  newspaper  desk-racks 
which  could  be  rolled  noiselessly  from  place  to 
place  in  the  reading-room  —  while  the  use  of  brass 
ornamentation,  etc.,  produced  an  unusually  rich 
ornamental  effect 

Wednesday  evening  a  reception  was  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Catlin,  the  happy  possessors  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  residences  on  that  most  beautiful 
of  St.  Louis  streets,  Vandeverter  Place.  The 
company  was  delightfully  entertained,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  the  private  art  gallery, 
with  its  wealth  of  modem  paintings,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  house.  Car- 
riages were  provided  at  the  hotel  for  the  visit  to 
the  house  and  the  return,  and  this  particular  even- 
ing proved  a  happy  prophecy  of  the  social  atten- 
tions which  were  lavished  on  the  visitors  through- 
out their  stay. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  feature  was  a  drive 
to  the  Parks  and  the  suburbs,  for  which  carriages 
were  again  provided  by  the  liberality  of  the  St. 
Louis  hosts  for  nearly  a  hundred  people.  Tower 
Hill  Park  and  Forest  Park  were  both  visited,  and 
a  happy  incident  was  a  walk  through  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  this  country,  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw  to  St.  Louis ;  the  venerable 
donor,  now  over  eighty,  receiving  a  number  of  the 
party  in  the  house  which  he  still  occupies  on  the 
grounds.  This  episode  gave  additional  delight  in 
a  delightful  day. 

Thursday  evening  was  simply  crowded  with 
events.  At  8.30  a  public  meeting  was  held  at 
Memorial  Hall,  in  the  Art  Museum,  at  which  Pres 
ident  Cutter  presided,  and  addresses  on  library 
needs  were  made  to  an  audience  made  up  of  St. 
Louis  people  and  members  of  the  Association,  by 
Prof.  Winsor,  W.  F.  Poole,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr. 


Dewey,  and  also  Mr.  Crunden,  Mr.  Judson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  School  Board,  and  otl^rs  of 
St.  Louis.  It  was  hoped  that  the  result  of  the 
addresses  would  be  to  emphasize  to  the  St  Louis 
people  the  importance  of  their  libraries,  and  the 
need  of  doing  everything  possible  to  support  and 
extend  their  work.  An  informal  reception  in  the 
Art  Galleries  in  the  same  building  followed,  giving 
the  visitors  only  enough  time  to  take  a  fair  look 
at  the  art  treasures  collected  in  St.  Louis,  before 
the  hour  came  for  the  collation  at  the  Mercantile 
Club.  The  several  clubs  of  St  Louis — the  Uni- 
versity Club,  the  St.  Louis  Club,  etc.  —  had  offered 
hospitality  to  the  masculine  visitors,  by  extending 
to  them  temporary  membership  during  their  stay 
in  St  Louis;  but  the  Mercantile  Club  did  even 
more  in  extending  to  both  ladies  and  gentlemen 
a  most  charming  hospitality.  This  is  the  "  down 
town'*  club  of  St  Louis,  and  its  building  is 
only  a  few  blocks  from  the  hotel  region.  The 
visitors  found  the  dining-rooms  of  the  club  beauti- 
fully decorated,  and  soon  after  1 1  o'clock  seated 
themselves  at  the  many  small  and  cosy  tables,  at 
which  a  delightful  course  supper  was  served. 
Judge  Breckenridge,  the  President  of  the  club, 
presided,  and  welcomed  the  visitors,  after  the 
supper,  in  a  charming  little  speech,  which  was 
followed  by  very  brief  speeches  by  Mr.  Soule, — 
who  acted  as  toast-master  at  Mr.  Breckenridge*s 
request, —  Mr.  Bowker,  Dr.  Steiner  of  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Crunden.  The  party 
returned  to  the  hotel  considerably  after  midnight, 
feeling  that  the  record  of  the  day's  work  and 
pleasure  was  remarkable,  even  for  such  busy  peo- 
ple as  librarians  always  are. 

Friday  was  devoted  more  steadily  to  business, 
notwithstanding  the  dissipation  of  the  night 
before,  than  any  previous  day,  with  continuous 
sessions  both  forenoon  and  afternoon ;  but  in  the 
evening  the  company  were  again  the  guests  of 
their  St.  Louis  hosts,  who  had  provided  100  seats 
at  the  German  Opera  on  the  fashionable  evening 
of  the  week.  With  wise  forethought,  instead  of 
massing  the  librarians  together  in  a  body  as  a  cu- 
riosity for  the  St.  Louis  people  to  gaze  at,  they  had 
provided  seats  in  groups  of  two  or  more  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  building,  and  the  visitors  were 
therefore  able  to  Mijoy  "  Die  Meistersanger  "  with- 
out the  unpleasantness  of  notoriety. 

On  Saturday,  after  the  closing  session  of  the 
conference,  which  occupied  the  morning,  carriages 
were  again  provided  by  the  St.  Louis  committee 
for  a  visit  to  the  great  Anheuser-Busch  Brewery, 
which  vies  with  the  Milwaukee  Brewery  in  provid- 
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ing  the  world  at  large  with  more  beer  than  any  other 
one  establishment.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Busch, 
his  representative  received  the  visitors  with  great 
cordiality,  and  gave  every  facility  for  investigating 
this  mammoth  establishment,  with  frequent  bibu- 
latory  intervals.  His  speech  of  welcome  was 
responded  to  by  President  Cutter,  after  which  the 
braver  spirits  who  ventured  to  inspect  the  cold 
storage  cellars  departed  into  their  mysterious  per- 
spective, and  the  others  took  carriages  back  to  the 
hotel.  The  inspectors,  however,  returned  in  safety 
in  time  to  be  ready  to  start  South,  or  in  their 
home  directions,  that  evening. 

The  Arrangement  and  Reception  Committee 
included,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Crunden,  Mr.  Dyer, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Zevely,  State  Librarian  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  Claflin  Allen,  who  acted  as  representa- 
tive of  the  St.  Louis  Law  Library,  the  following 
well-known  citi2ens  of  St.  Louis :   Messrs.  John  R 


Lionberger,  B.  B.  Graham,  Henry  Stanley,  Wm. 
L.  Scott,  Geo.  D.  Markham,  D.  D.  Dozier,  O.  L. 
Whitelaw,  C.  W.  Barstow,  I.  H.  Lionberger,  F.  N. 
Judson,  and  Chas.  A.  Kendrick.  To  them  and  to 
other  citizens  of  the  Mound  City  the  American 
Library  Association  are  indebted  for  an  unbounded 
hospitality,  which  made  their  stay  a  delight  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  gave  fairly  full  reports  of 
the  proceedings,  and  the  Republic  accompanied 
them  with  outline  portraits  of  leading  librarians ; 
in  large  measure,  however,  those  of  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  not  present.  These  were  not  always 
recognizable,  either  to  the  victims  or  their  friends ; 
and  a  climax  in  the  art  of  how  not  to  do  it  was 
reached  when  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Nelson  did  double 
duty  in  the  same  issue,  as  representing  two  dis- 
tinct members. 


THE  POST-CONFERENCE  EXCURSION.— FROM   ST.  LOUIS   TO 

NASHVILLE. 


On  Saturday  the  time  of  the  members  was 
largely  occupied  with  leave-taking,  on  the  part  of 
old  friends  meeting  again  or  new  friends  pleas- 
antly made  during  the  week,  before  they  started, 
some  North,  some  West,  a  few  returning  to  the 
East  directly  without  the  intervening  Southern 
trip.  Shortly  after  seven  the  Post-Conference 
Excursion  party,  twenty-eight  in  number,  left  the 
hotel  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
their  New  Orleans  host,  Mr.  Nelson.  They  found 
at  the  Union  depot  the  special  Pullman  car,  which, 
after  crossing  the  great  bridge,  took  them,  via  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  to  Memphis,  which  was 
reached  at  9  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  Flanagan,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Law  Library  at  Memphis,  and  after  breakfast  at 
the  Peabody  House  the  morning  was  used  to  see 
what  was  to  be  seen  in  that  representative  South- 
em  dty.  Meanwhile  the  Anchor  Line  boat 
'*  Baton  Rouge,"  which  had  arrived  at  Memphis  in 
the  early  morning,  had  been  instructed  by  telegraph 
to  wait  the  party.  They  were  scheduled  to  leave 
at  5.00  P.  M.,  but  it  was  found  that  much  time 
could  be  saved  by  dining  on  the  boat  and  making 
a  start  at  i  o'clock,  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
being  the  persistent  absence  of  one  member  of  the 
party  who  had  failed  to  obtain  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  change  of  plan.  The  boat  was  cast  loose  from 
the  dock,  and  had  fairly  started  on  its  journey 


down  the  river,  when  the  soft-hearted  Captain 
offered  a  last  chance  to  find  the  errant  member, 
and  Mr.  Davidson,  leaping  ashore  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  as  the  Captain  "ran  her  nozzle 
agin  the  bank,"  rushed  up  to  the  hotel,  found  the 
missing  member  quietly  eating  his  dinner  at  the 
Peabody  House,  and  hauled  **the  last  galoot 
aboard "  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  interested  pas- 
sengers. 

The  sail  down  the  Mississippi  was  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  The  boat,  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Mississippi,  was  spacious  and  comfortable; 
and  the  A.  L.  A.  party  were  nearly  in  full  posses- 
sion, the  other  passengers  being  few.  For  four 
days,  until  Thursday  afternoon,  the  boat  glided 
quietly  down  the  Father  of  Waters  with  almost 
imperceptible  motion,  except  at  meal  times,  when, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  all  boats,  large 
or  small,  river  or  ocean,  the  cups  of  coffee  and 
glasses  of  Apollonaris  would  get  a  lively  shaking 
up.  The  *'  book-keepers,"  as  the  St.  Louis  news- 
papers persistently  called  their  visitors,  were  much 
interested  to  hear  the  familiar  cry  of  "Mark 
twain  1 "  as  the  deck  hands  took  soundings,  but 
this  was  the  only  literary  reminiscence  of  the 
delightfully  lazy  four  days.  One  member  of  the 
party  carried  a  copy  of  Cable's  **  Old  Creole  Days," 
and  another  a  guide  to  New  Orleans,  and  this  was 
about  all  the  literature  the  party  |K>ssessed.    The 
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librarians  did  not  read,  and  therefore,  with   the 
exception  above  noted,  were  not  lost. 

There  were  no  stops  until  the  party  reached 
Natchez,  but  from  that  down  some  sixty  landings 
here  and  there  along  the  levee  gave  opportunity  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  shore. 
The  journey  was  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  which 
made  the  evenings  all  the  more  delightful;  and 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  night  journey,  espe- 
daily  as  the  steamer  threw  out  the  long  beam  of 
light  from  her  electric  search-light,  found  the 
mysterious  landing  on  the  shore,  and  rounded  up 
to  it  with  the  accuracy  of  a  mountain  stage  driver 
meeting  a  passing  train,  was  something  long  to  be 
remembered. 

On  Wednesday  the  steamer  reached  Baton 
Rouge,  where  a  stop  was  made  long  enough  to  en- 
able the  party  to  visit  the  State  Capitol  and  take  a 
drive  through  the  solid  dust  of  Baton  Rouge  streets, 
returning  to  the  boat  with  more  of  the  sacred  soil 
than  they  had  ever  swallowed  or  carried  before  in 
their  lives.  At  last,  about  5  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
the  plantation  houses  became  thicker  and  merged 
at  last  in  the  increasing  evidences  of  city  life. 
The  "  Baton  Rouge  '*  hauled  up  at  the  levee,  and 
the  party,  almost  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  Captain 
Bixby  and  his  associates,  left  the  boat  and  found 
their  way  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Previously  at 
an  informal  meeting,  after  the  party  had  been 
'*  kodacked  "  by  Photographer  Hayes,  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  the  Captain  and  his  associates,  for 
their  constant  care  for  our  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
were  passed,  as  prepared  by  Prof.  Winsor,  Dr. 
Nolan,  and  Mr.  Thwaites,  the  committee. 

The  first  evening  in  New  Orleans  was  pleasantly 
spent  in  an  informal  visit  to  the  new  and  beautiful 
building  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Library,  where 
the  party  were  received  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  his 
assistants.  The  building  is  admirably  situated, 
and  is  a  most  characteristic  piece  of  Richardsonian 
architecture,  although  it  was  the  general  comment 
that  the  design  was  perhaps  better  suited  to  a 
small  Northern  town  than  to  a  growing  city  in  the 
South  like  New  Orleans.  The  edifice  is  extremely 
massive  in  design  and  solidly  built,  and  no  expense 
has  been  spared  ifi  its  construction  to  make  the 
details  of  the  work  worthy  the  general  plan. 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  light  was 
found  to  be  admirable,  a  row  of  upper  windows  — 
which  was  not  shown  in  the  original  drawing  in 
the  Library  journal  —  and  the  fine  end  window 
filling  the  place  with  light,  as  became  apparent  on 
later  inspection  by  day.  The  reading-room,  occu- 
pying one  end  of    the  building,  was  especially 


admired,  although  its  great  round  tables,  which 
formed  so  striking  a  feature,  were  thought  by  some 
to  be  rather  large  for  practical  purposes. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  first  order  of  the  day 
was  a  visit  to  Tulane  University,  where  the  State 
Library  of  Louisiana  is  at  present  housed,  and 
where  is  also  the  interesting  Fisk  Free  Library 
and  Reading-Room,  as  well  as  the  library  proper 
of  the  university.  In  the  Museum  building  the 
party  was  cordially  received  by  President  William 
Preston  Johnston,  the  head  of  the  university, 
who  also  accompanied  the  party  to  the  Manual 
Training  School,  connected  with  the  university, — 
a  most  significant  factor  in  the  new  educational 
policy  at  the  South,  in  which  the  university 
authorities  take  a  justifiable  pride.  After  that 
followed  visits  to  the  City  Library  in  the  City 
Hall,  including  the  old  collection  of  French  books, 
.and  to  other  public  buildings  of  interest.  At 
noon  the  party,  by  invitation,  visited  the  Cotton 
Exchange  at  the  time  of  the  "call,**  and  also 
surveyed  New  Orleans  from  its  lofty  roof.  In 
the  late  afternoon  an  expedition  was  made  to  City 
Park  and  "The  Oaks,"  the  site  of  the  Cotton  Ex- 
position of  a  few  years  since,  where  the  interesting 
Horticultural  Hall  remains  as  a  memorial  of  that 
exhibition.  The  evening  was  occupied  with  the 
promenade  concert  and  reception  tendered  visit- 
ing members  of  the  American  Library  Association 
by  the  New  Jockey  Club,  of  New  Orleans,  whose 
fine  grounds,  two  miles  out  from  the  town,  were 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  crowded  with  the 
citizenry,  masculine  and  feminine,  of  the  Crescent 
City.  To  Mr.  Connel,  Mr.  Miltenburger,  and  Mr. 
Pollock  the  Association  is  especially  indebted  for 
this  hospitality. 

Saturday  morning  was  given  for  the  most  part 
to  a  visit  to  the  old  French  quarter,  the  scene  of 
Cable's  stories  and  of  the  romance  generally  of 
old  New  Orleans.  This  visit  was  made  in  small 
groups  instead  of  in  a  body.  Most  of  the  houses 
so  closely  described  by  Mr.  Cable  are  still  stand- 
ing, although  a  few  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
last  few  years  by  the  floods  of  time,  as  relentless 
as  those  of  the  Mississippi.  At  noon  a  number 
of  the  party  called  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Jones,  who 
showed  a  most  interesting  collection  of  the  relics 
of  the  Mound  Builders  and  other  things  of  special 
value,  and  later  a  brief  visit  was  made  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  afternoon 
an  excursion  to  the  battle-field  of  Chalmette  was 
made  by  wagonette,  and  there  Professor  Winsor 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  illustrated  impromptu  by  a  sketch  map 
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on  the  gravel  walk  of  the  National  Cemetery. 
The  evening  was  occupied  by  the  dinner  given  at 
the  famous  Moreau  restaurant  to  the  visiting 
librarians  by  Mr.  Howard,  the  President  of  the 
Howard  Memorial  Library.  The  recent  death  of 
a  relative  caused  him  to  make  Mr.  Nelson  his 
proxy  as  host,  none  of  the  other  trustees  appa^r- 
ently  being  brave  enough  to  face  so  many 
strangers.  The  proxy  host  acquitted  himself 
admirably,  except  that  he  insisted  on  speeches 
from  all  the  masculine  members  present,  and  did 
his  wicked  best  to  compel  the  ladies  also  to  make 
themselves  heard.  The  dinner  was  a  character- 
istically  Southern  one;  and  the  menu,  as  well  as 
the  good  company  of  each  other,  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all. 

Sunday  was  scarcely  a  day  of  rest ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  dissipation  of  the  evening  before, 
most  of  the  visitors  roused  themselves  or  were 
roused  to  visit  the  French  market  at  the  unrestful 
hour  of  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  not  so  enjoyable  as  most  of  the 
excursions;  but  the  visitors  solaced  themselves 
by  attendance  at  the  picturesque  French  Cathe- 
dral and  a  further  stroll  through  the  French 
quarter,  and  finally  by  a  good  breakfast  at  the 
St.  Charles.  In  the  forenoon  two  members  of 
the  party,  Mr.  Jenks  and  Dr.  Vinton,  occupied 
New  Orleans  pulpits,  and  the  other  members 
scattered  themselves  in  the  pews  of  the  various 
churches.  In  the  late  afternoon  a  visit  was  made 
by  train  to  the  Metairie  Ridge  Cemetery,  and  the 
evening  was  spent  at  the  West  End,  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain,  at  the  "  opening  of  the  season  *'  there. 

On    Monday  morning   the    resolution  of   the 


party  was  again  put  to  the  test,  for  breakfast  at 
6.30  and  an  early  start  for  Mobile  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  At  7.30  the  party  took  possession  of 
the  special  car  which  had  been  sent  to  New 
Orleans  to  meet  them,  and  which  was  to  be  their 
home  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  After  a 
pleasant  sea-coast  ride,  Mobile  was  reached  shortly 
before  noon ;  and  here  the  librarians  were  unex- 
pectedly met  on  the  platform  by  the  Hon.  F :  G : 
Bromberg,  ex-member  of  Congress,  a  classmate 
of  Mr.  Green  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor, 
and  Miss  Moses,  Librarian  of  the  Circulating 
Library  at  Mobile.  The  Battle  House  was  made 
headquarters  for  the  day.  A  charming  outing 
had  been  planned  by  the  Mobile  hosts,  consisting 
of  an  excursion  to  Spring  Hill,  six  or  seven  miles 
out  from  the  city,  a  visit  to  the  Jesuit  College  near 
by,  with  its  interesting  library,  etc.  The  ride  out 
by  the  dummy  road,  under  the  personal  charge  of 
Mr.  Warren,  the  proprietor  of  the  road,  who 
declined  all  legal  tender  except  thanks  for  the 
trip,  was  unexpectedly  delightful,  and  at  the 
college  and  elsewhere  every  hospitality  was  shown, 
the  band  of  the  college  boys  giving  the  visitors 
some  pleasant  music  before  they  departed.  On 
the  way  back  a  brief  visit  was  made  to  the  beauti- 
ful home  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  the 
author  of  "  St  Elmo "  and  •*  Beulah,"  who  wel- 
comed her  guests  in  the  most  charming  manner. 
After  a  delightful  supper,  given  at  the  leading 
Mobile  restaurant  by  Mr.  Bromberg  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  special  car  was  attached  to  the  train 
leaving  at  7.37,  and  Nashville  was  reached  Tues- 
day forenoon,  after  breakfast  at  Decatur,  Ala. 
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Arrived  in  Nashville  the  librarians  at  once 
repaired  to  the  Maxwell  House,  where  they  were 
to  be  head-quartered  for  the  day,  and  where,  after 
a  little  preliminary  sprucing  up,  they  partook  of 
a  midday  dinner  preparatory  to  the  afternoon's 
sight-seeing. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Green  had  brought  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Prof.  Goodman,  Secretary  of  the  local 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  the  latter  kindly  interested  himself  in 
planning  an  agreeable  program  for  the  visitors. 

Dinner  over,  the  party  took  carriages  for  a 


charming  drive  which  occupied  the  entire  after- 
noon, and  took  in  Nashville  and  the  beautiful 
country  surrounding  it.  They  were  first  driven 
through  the  grounds  of  the  Vanderbilt  University, 
and  then  the  carriages  headed  for  Belle  Meade, 
several  miles  distant  from  the  dty,  and  the  crown- 
ing point  of  interest  in  the  afternoon's  excursion. 
The  drive  to  this  farm  takes  one  through  a  coun- 
try which  loqks  fairly  exuberant  in  its  air  of  pros- 
perity and  evident  consciousness  of  having  some- 
thing laid  up  for  a  rainy  day ;  and  indeed  Nashville 
itself  has  the  same  well-kept,  thriving  appearance. 
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Belle  Meade  is  one  of  the  largest  stock  farms 
in  the  South.  It  covers  5300  acres,  and  is  a  fitting 
terminus  to  the  beautiful  drive  which  leads  to  it. 
Here  the  visitors  were  met  by  Gen.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  conducted 
through  the  various  buildings  in  which  they  were 
privileged  to  see  the  finest  stock  upon  the  place. 
Dozens  of  beautiful  horses  were  led  out  by  the 
grooms  for  the  inspection  of  the  delighted  libra- 
rians, one  of  whom  had  had  the  forethought,  upon 
leaving  the  hotel,  to  fill  her  pockets  with  lumps  of 
sugar  which  she  distributed  with  lavish  hand 
among  the  yearlings.  Gen.  Jackson  informed 
his  guests  that  he  no  longer  attempted  to  name 
the  young  horses,  but  resorted  now  to  the  simple 
expedient  of  assigning  them  an  accession  number. 
His  former  practice  had  been  to  select  a  name 
beginning  with  the  same  initial  as  that  of  the  sire ; 
but  having  once  puzzled  for  forty-eight  hours  for 
a  suitable  name  for  a  daughter  of  "  Enquirer  '* 
and  having  settled  upon  "  Edelweiss,'*  he  was  so 
disgusted  to  learn  that  the  man  who  bought  this 
horse  had  afterwards  adopted  for  her  the  unro- 
mantic  pseudonym  of  "Lovely  Jen,"  that  he 
had  never  since  had  the  courage  to  name  another 
horse. 

The  party  made  calls  upon  "  Lute  Blackburn  '* 
and  '*  Enquirer  "  each  of  whom  has  a  stable  and 
lot  of  his  own  and  a  special  groom.  After  per- 
forming this  ceremony  and  extending  many  thanks 
to  Gen.  Jackson  for  his  kindness,  the  carriages 
were  resumed  for  a  drive  over  the  shady  deer  park 
belonging  to  the  farm,  through  which  and  to  the 
outer  gate  they  were  closely  accompanied  by  a 
dense  swarm  of  little  darkies  belonging  to  the 
place.  They  kept  close  to  the  wheels  and  almost 
under  the  horse's  feet  in  delightful  anticipation 
of  the  shower  of  "  nickels "  which  they  expected 
as  a  farewell  from  the  occupants  of  the  vehicles, 
and  in  which  they  were  not  disappointed.  As 
each  carriage  passed  out  there  was  a  lively  and 
indiscriminate  scramble  in  the  crowd  about  the 
gate,  the  victors  emerging  triumphant  from  the 
heap  with  their  spoils,  and  the  defeated  alert  for 
the  next  chance. 

After  arriving  in  the  city  on  the  drive  back  to 
the  hotel,  it  was  found  that  the  gentlemen  escort- 
ing the  party  had  planned  a  call  upon  Mrs.  James 
K.  Polk  at  the  family  residence,  in  the  grounds  of 
which  is  the  tomb  of  the  ex-president.  Mrs.  Polk 
received  the  callers  in  the  parlor,  in  the  furniture 
and  appointments  of  which,  it  is  said,  she  has  not 
allowed  the  slightest  change  to  be  made  since  the 
president's  death.    The  ceremony  of  introduction 


was  performed  by  Gen.  Thurston,  the  son-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Polk.  The  call  was  necessarily  brief  as 
the  afternoon  was  gone. 

The  wise  forethought  of  Mr.  Davidson  had 
provided  that  the  special  car  conveying  his 
"troupe,"  as  the  railroad  officials  frequently 
designated  his  library  tourists,  should  be  side- 
tracked upon  its  arrival  in  Chattanooga  in  the 
middle  of  the  night;  and  here  the  librarians 
calmly  slept  till  morning,  when  each  consulted 
his  own  sweet  will  —  or  slumbers  —  as  to  his  hour 
of  greeting  the  lark,  and  where  toilets  could  be 
made  in  leisure  and  equilibrium  without  the  dis- 
comfort of  being  knocked  about  from  pillow  to 
post.  It  was  also  a  great  convenience  to  the  trav- 
elers to  have  as  they  did,  throughout  the  trip,  an 
abiding  place  for  their  chattels,  where  satchels, 
umbrellas,  "boxes,  portmanteaus,  and  bags," 
cameras,  kodaks,  shawl-straps,  and  the  bric-a- 
brac  accumulated  on  the  way  could  be  left,  and 
the  necessity  of  dragging  them  to  and  from  hotels 
frequently  obviated. 

The  members  of  the  party  breakfasted  at  the 
Read  House,  where  the  Southern  journalists  were 
holding  a  convention,  and  where  the  bills  of  fare 
were  neatly  headed  with  the  delicately  suggestive 
quotation,  "Impatience  dries  the  blood  sooner 
than  age  or  sorrow."  One  librarian,  who  was 
evidently  not  intimidated  by  this  timely  warning 
into  placid  submission  to  delay,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  inscribing  an  additional  sentiment 
upon  the  menu :  "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait."  The  impressions  of  the  Read  House 
carried  away  by  Mr.  Davidson's  party,  however, 
were  certainly  entirely  pleasant,  and  the  formida- 
ble rival  of  "  age  and  sorrow  '*  had  little  occasion  to 
boast  a  conquest  so  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

After  breakfast  came  the  trip  up  Lookout 
Mountain  by  steam  car,  under  the  leadership  of 
Major  G.  C.  Connor,  of  Chattanooga,  whose 
sallies  of  wit  and  the  unexpectedness  of  whose 
remarks  entertained  the  whole  party  throughout  the 
day  which  he  very  kindly  devoted  to  the  librarians. 
Major  Connor  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  emi- 
nently successful  escort  and  guide,  and  laid  up 
for  himself  a  treasure  of  pleasant  recollections  of 
his  kmdness  in  the  minds  of  his  visitors. 

Upon  the  mountain  the  group  had  a  photograph 
taken  according  to  the  conventional  custom  of 
tourists  to  the  spot. 

After  descending  the  mountain  the  party  dined, 
and  then  a  number  of  them  made  a  visit  to 
Stanleyville,  a  negro  settlement  a  few  miles  out 
of  the  city  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  white 
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resident.  Others  drove  to  Cameron  Hill,  where 
a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  to  be  had. 

The  joke-collector  of  the  company  who  recorded 
in  his  journal  from  day  to  day  the  ban  mots^  per- 
siflage,  badinage,  and  repartee  of  the  party  under 
the  title  of  "  nugae,"  facetiously  entered  up  the 
gleanings  of  this  particular  day  under  the  heading 
**Chattanugae/'  which  he  displayed  with  consid- 
erable pride. 

In  addition  to  the  scintillations  of  wit  constantly 
emanating  from  the  exuberant  bibliosophs,  there 
was  also  manifested  in  some  of  them  an  unquench- 
able poetic  genius  which  from  time  to  time  broke 
forth  into  verse.  On  the  steamer  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  of  the  contents  of  his  teacup  had 
inspired  in  one  poet  a  production  beginning :  — 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

O'er  the  edge  of  thy  cup,  O  tea ! " 

and  mournfully  ending :  — 

"  Break,  break,  break, 

All  over  the  lunch  for  three ; 
But  the  tender  chop  that  was  ordered  up 
Will  never  be  served  for  me.** 

On  another  occasion,  to  while  away  the  time  as 
the  train  was  speeding  along,  a  prominent  Boston 
gentleman  was  playing  with  a  few  of  his  fellow- 
travelers  the  intellectual  game  of  Crambo,  in 
which  he  drew  from  the  hat  the  word"  St.  Louis," 
and  the  question,  *'  What  is  the  Dewey  classifica- 
tion ?  "  With  the  true  poetic  instinct  and  a  spon- 
taneity that  comes  only  from  inspiration  he  pro- 
duced upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  the  required 
verse  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  Now  what  I  have  got  to  do  is,— 
In  answering  this,  get  in  St.  Louis. 
But  rd  rather  call  it  St.  Louis, 
And  refer  the  question  to  Dewey.** 

There  was  even  an  A.  L.  A.  cooperative  poem 
produced,  and  that  during  a  few  hours  ride,  but  it 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

The  excursionists  arrived  at  Glasgow  Junction 
the  next  morning  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
were  there  served  with  an  appetizing  breakfast. 
By  the  forethought  of  Mr.  Bowker,  who  had  pre- 
ceded the  party  a  day  or  two,  having  been  obliged 
to  leave  them  at  Nashville  and  hasten  to  meet  a 
business  engagement  in  New  York,  arrangements 
had  been  made  that  the  librarians  should  be 
served  upon  the  cars  with  a  copious  supply  of 
luscious  strawberries  and  cream,  in  case  anything 
should  happen  to  prevent  their  breakfasting  at 
Glasgow  Junction,  as  he  had  advised  them  by 
telegram  to  do. 

There  was  time  here,  however,  for  a  leisurely 


breakfast,  including  the  strawberries,  after  which 
ensued  a  raid  upon  the  trunks  on  the  platform  at 
the  station,  the  unearthing  of  various  articles  of 
apparel,  such  as  heavy  shoes,  gossamers,  and 
goloshes,  supposed  to  be  suitable  for  the  coming 
trip  through  the  cave,  and  a  subsequent  retire- 
ment into  the  sleeper  for  the  purpose  of  rigging 
out  in  these  garments. 

The  private  car  was  then  attached  to  an  engine, 
and  taken  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  about  nine  miles 
distant.  Here,  after  securing  the  proper  guides, 
and  the  gentlemen  being  furnished  all  around 
with  smoky,  open  lanterns,  the  party  filed  one  by 
one  in  solemn  march  into  the  cave. 

The  descent  into  Avernus  proved  comparatively 
easy,  and  once  inside  the  temperature  was  found 
to  be  so  agreeable  that  all  wraps  were  dispensed 
with  and  left  in  a  heap  in  the  ante-chamber.  The 
ground  also  was  so  dry  that  no  rubber  shoes  were 
needed. 

The  guide,  who  informed  his  admiring  followers 
that  he  had  been  in  the  business  seventeen  years, 
enlivened  the  occasion  by  an  Inexhaustible  volley 
of  facetix  which  he  had  doubtless  been  accumula- 
ting from  infancy.  His  joking  proclivities,  taken 
in  connection  with  his  subsequently  displayed 
powers  of  ventriloquism,  identify  him  pretty 
closely  as  the  William  Garvin  mentioned  in 
Hovey's  "  Celebrated  American  caverns."  He  was 
a  man  of  methodical  habits,  and  when  a  cus- 
tomary joke  was  due  at  any  given  place  in  his 
descriptive  remarks,  it  was  delivered  regardless  of 
interruptions  or  side  issues.  It  was  evidently  his 
time-honored  habit  after  announcing  "  Thb  is  the 
Elephant's  Head,"  to  pause  a  moment  in  which 
some  one  of  his  guileless  listeners  was  sure 
to  inquire:  "Where  is  his  trunk .>"  and  then 
to  create  uproarious  mirth  by  responding:  "O, 
that's  been  checked.^''  And  so  when  an  unwary 
librarian  almost  victimized  himself  by  asking: 
"  Where  are  his  tusks  ?  "  the  reply  came,  "  O,  it 's 
been  checked."  The  guide  must  have  found  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  this  particular  sally  of 
his  unprecedented. 

The  walk  through  the  cave  covered  nine  miles 
and  lasted  five  hours,  but  was  attended  with 
surprisingly  little  fatigue. 

The  librarians  almost  exhausted  in  this  long 
march  their  .repertoire  of  college  and  patriotic 
songs,  but  did  not  perceptibly  lessen  their  fund  of 
good  spirits,  nor  did  they  lose  in  any  degree  their 
keen  zest  for  the  enlivening  repartee  in  which 
they  had  all  been  indulging  together  for  so  many 
days.    In  the  Starry  Chamber  the  guide  seated 
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his  party  on  a  long  row  of  benches,  collected  the 
lanterns,  solemnly  extinguished  every  one,  and 
announcing  that  he  would  "return  in  the  morn- 
ing,*' withdrew,  leaving  the  row  of  librarians 
sitting  in  impenetrable  darkness.  In  the  course 
of  about  ten  minutes,  he  electrified  them,  how- 
ever, with  a  weird  scenic  effect  off  at  one  end  of 
the  apartment  in  the  way  of  a  realistic  sunrise 
composed  of  relit  lanterns  and  turpentine  cotton, 
ai>d  accompanied  the  display  by  various  feats  of 
ventriloquism  in  the  imitation  of  crowing  cocks 
and  barking  dogs,  after  which  he  restored  the 
torches  to  his  guests  and  they  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  bottom  of  the  Bottomless  Pit  before  retracing 
their  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Supper  was  served  at  the  Mammoth  Cave 
Hotel  upon  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth 
once  more ;  and  later  in  the  evening  the  pedes- 
trians sought  the  car  and  were  soon  lost  in 
slumber  from  which  they  were  aroused  only  by 
the  announcement  that  they  were  approaching  the 
Queen  City  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  following 
morning,  and  realized  that  their  car  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  night,  and  that  the  wonderful 
cave  lay  far  behind  them.  Early  as  it  was  when 
the  train  pulled  into  the  station  in  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
Whelpley  was  there,  smilingly  waiting  to  receive 
the  friends  from  whom  he  had  but  recently  parted 
in  St.  Louis,  and  bearing  a  huge  package  of 
letters  which  had  arrived  for  his  guests  in  his  care, 
and  which  he  distributed  while  exchanging  hasty 
but  cordial  greetings,  and  transferring  the  party 
to  the  omnibuses  which  were  waiting  to  convey 
them  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  Here  they  had  break- 
fast in  a  dining-room  to  themselves,  and  then 
repaired  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  escorted 
by  Mr.  James  A.  Green,  city  editor  of  the  Titms- 
Star,  and  one  of  Cincinnati's  best  platform 
lecturers.  From  here  the  party  went  to  the 
Public  Library,  where  they  were  received  with  an 
address  of  welcome  by  the  Hon.  L.  M.  Hadden. 
Mr.  Hadden  and  the  Hon.  Louis  L.  Sadler,  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Public  Library  accom- 
panied the  visitors  throughout  the  day.  Cour- 
tesies were  also  extended  by  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  George  Emig, 
Mr.  G.  O.  Deckebach,  Mr.  C.  W.  Whiteley,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Mithoefer,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Zumstein. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  library  under  Mr. 
Whelpley's  guidance,  the  party,  reinforced  by 
Mrs.  Whelpley  and  Messrs.  Whelpley,  Hadden, 
Sadler,  Merrill,  McCarthy,  and  Smith  were 
treated  to  a  ride  up  the  Mount  Adams  Incline  & 
Elevated  Railway.    Arrived  at  the  top  they  had 


the  delightful  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Art  Museum 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Gen.  A.  P. 
Goshom,  Director-General,  and  of  inspecting  the 
Art  School  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  I.  Henry 
Gest,  Curator.  An  hour  here  served  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  treasures  of  art  contained  in  the  mu- 
seum, and  to  provoke  the  admiration  of  the  visit- 
ors for  the  beautiful  building  itself. 

At  the  door  of  the  Art  Museum  a  long  row  of 
carriages  was  in  waiting,  and  the  librarians  were 
driven  with  their  friends  through  Walnut  Hills 
and  Avondale  to  the  famous  Zoological  Gardens, 
the  invitation  to  visit  which  was  extended  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  through  Mr.  Charles  F. 
McLean,  Secretary. 

An  excellent  dinner  given  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  public  library  was  served  at  the 
Zoo  in  generous  style.  Up  to  the  arrival  at  the 
gardens  the  entire  post-conference  trip  had  been 
attended  by  what  is  known  among  the  profession 
as  "regular  A.  L.  A.  weather,"  and  the  sudden 
shower  which  took  place  just  as  the  carriages 
reached  this  spot  was  a  regular  A.  L.  A.  shower, 
for,  while  it  prevented  any  one  from  alighting  for 
some  minutes,  no  one  got  a  wetting,  and  the  rain, 
after  laying  the  dust  for  the  afternoon's  drive, 
kissed  its  wet  hand  and  departed. 

Dinner  over,  the  animals  were  hastily  visited, 
respects  paid  to  Mr.  Rooney  and  Mrs.  Kitty 
Crowley-Rooney,  and  carriages  resumed  for  an 
intoxicating  drive  through  beautiful  Clifton,  than 
which  no  city  in  the  country  can  boast  a  more 
charming  suburb.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  both 
gracefully  conceded  this  by  their  representatives  in 
the  party.  A  pleasant  episode  of  the  drive  through 
Clifton  was  a  brief  alighting  at  the  magnificent 
home  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Vail,  where  the  tourists  were 
received  by  the  host  and  hostess  and  Miss  Vail  in 
a  delightfully  hospitable  manner.  The  visitors 
could  scarcely  suppress  their  expressions  of  admi- 
ration for  the  exquisite  and  artistic  interior  of  this 
home-like  house,  until  they  should  get  from  under 
its  roof. 

The  afternoon  being  far  advanced  when  this 
reception  came  to  a  close,  Mr.  Whelpley,  as  a 
crowning  feature  of  his  hospitality,  conducted  his 
guests  to  his  own  beautiful  home  in  Clifton, 
"Arden  Cottage,'*  where  a  delicious  and  dainty 
supper  was  temptingly  served,  the  carriages  wait- 
ing in  the  meantime  to  take  the  reluctantly  depart- 
ing librarians  to  their  train. 

They  were  driven  through  Burnet  Woods  and 
the  city  to  the  Grand  Central  depot  attended  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whelpley  and  the  gentlemen  who 
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had  to  courteously  accompanied  them  throughout 
the  day,  and  whose  hospitality  helped  to  make  the 
stay  in  Cincinnati  one  of  the  most  delightful  epi- 
sodes of  the  trip.  Mr.  Whelpley  is  an  unsur- 
passed host,  and  the  spirit  of  his  entertainment 
can  best  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  his 
friends  who  accompanied  the  party,  and  who  was 
overheard  to  remark  to  another  Cincinnati  gentle- 
man, "I  believe  this  is  the  happiest  day  of 
Whelpley's  life." 

The  Cincinnati  friends  stayed  at  the  station 
until  the  train  pulled  out,  taking  with  it  a  car  full 
of  librarians  who  were  employing  a  copious  vocab- 
ulary of  commendatory  superlatives  in  expressing 
themselves  upon  this  delightful  day. 

And  now,  having  left  Cincinnati,  the  last  stop- 
over on  the  itinerary,  they  felt  that  they  were  for 
sure  upon  their  homeward  journey.  The  party 
had  already  begun  to  break  up,  the  north  and  the 
west  claiming  some  of  them  back  again ;  but  the 
final  break  up  did  not  occur  until  New  York  was 
reached. 

As  home  and  work  came  nearer  there  was  a 
noticeable  increase  of  "shop"  talk  and  technical 
▼ocabulary  in  the  conversation  of  the  librarians, 


which  had  never,  even  on  the  moonlit  Pater 
Aquarum  or  the  impressive  eminence  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  been  entirely  free  from  this  element; 
but,  as  home  approached,  it  was  so  marked  that 
the  member  from  Philadelphia  observed,  as  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  fellow  travelers  as  the  train 
pulled  into  the  Quaker  City,  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  in  that  car  but  "catalists"  and  ''shelf- 
logs  "  the  whole  day  long. 

At  8.30  Saturday  evening  the  party  reached 
Jersey  City  very  much  subdued  in  spirits>  as  the 
time  for  final  parting  came,  and  full  of  regret  that 
a  most  successful  trip  was  ended ;  successful  too, 
as  each  one  felt,  greatly  owing  to  the  skilfull 
manajgement,  the  untiring  patience,  the  courtesy 
and  genial  companionship  of  ^t  fidus  Achates^ 
Mr.  Davidson.  As  the  ferry-boat  approached  the 
dock  and  the  lights  of  New  York  grew  more  and 
more  distinct  there  was  an  answering  echo  of 
regret  in  the  hearts  of  each  one  of  the  quiet  group 
huddled  together  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  Mr. 
Cutter's  regretful  "And  all  of  a  sudden  it  ends." 
And  all  of  a  sudden  it  ended — the  delightful  post- 
conference  excursion  of  1889. 
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BY  POSITIONS  AND  SBX. 

Men. 

Chiefs 36 

Assistants 6 

Officers       k      4 

Booksellers  and  publishers  ...      5 
Others 5 

56 

BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  SECTIONS. 

8  of  the  9  No.  Atlantic  States.    Sent 

«« 

(t 

(• 

« 


BY  STATES. 


3 

9  So.  Atlantic  States 

2 

8  Gulf  States 

8 

8  Lake  States 

3 

7  Mountain  States 

I 

8  Pacific  States 

Womeoa 
22 

IS 


12 


49 


39 

3 

s 

56 

4 
I 


Mass. 

N.  Y. 
Me.. 
R.  I. 
Penn. 
N.J. 
N.  H. 
Vt.  . 
Md. 
D.C. 
Va.  . 
Tenn. 
La.  ; 


»9 

10 

2 
2 
2 
2 


44 


Carried  forward,  44 

111 18 

Ohio II 

Mo II 

Mich 4 

Wis 4 

Minn 3 

Iowa 3 

Ind 2 

Col 2 

Kan I 

Neb I 

Cal I 

105 


IDS 
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NECROLOGICAL  ADDENDA  TO   THE  TREASURER'S   REPORT,  1889. 


The  following  thirteen  persons,  formerly  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  L.  A^  have  died  since  its  formation ; 
and  most  of  them  were  members  at  the  time  of 
decease. 

The  names  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  death, 
with  the  respective  registration  number  of  each 
appended,  which  indicates  in  a  degree  the  period 
or  extent  of  their  connection  with  the  Association. 

Olmstead.  Mrs.  Cornelia  B.,  Ln.  Wadsworth 
L.,  Geneseo,  N.  Y.    Died  Feb.  11,  1880.    (15.) 

Haven,  Samuel  F.,  LL.  D.,  Ln.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc*y*  Worcester,  Mass.  Died  Sept.  5,  188 1. 
(Life  member. — 359.) 

Leypoldt,  Frederick,  PubV  Library  journal^ 
Publisher^  weekly ^  American  catalogs  etc..  New 
York  City.    Died  March  31,  1884.    (88.) 

Noyes,  Stephen  B.,  Ln.  Brooklyn  L.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.    Died  March  8,  1885.    (27) 

NoTS.  —  Sargent,  John  Frederic,  Ln.  Paterson  F.  P.  L. 
represented  that  library  in  the  Association. 


Smith,  Lloyd  P.,  Ln.  Library  Co.  of  Phil.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.    Died  July  2,  1886.    (188.) 

Jackson,  Frederick,  £x-Supt.  F.  L.,  Newton, 
Mass.,  later  of  St.   Paul,  Minn.    Died  Oct.  11, 

1886.  ( Life  member.  —  23. ) 

Steven,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn.    Died  June, 

1887.  (510.) 

Homes,  Henry  A.,  LL.  D.,  Ln.  New  York 
State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y.    Died  Nov.  3, 1887.     (84.) 

Layton,  William  £.,  Ln.  Newark  Lib.  Assoc'n, 
Newark,  N.  J.    Died  Feb.  21,  1888.    (499.) 

Hagar,  Albert  D.,  Ln.  Chicago  Historical  Soc'y, 
Chicago,  111.    Died  July  29,  1888.    (548.) 

Peirce,  Rev.  Bradford  K.,  D.  D.,  Supt.  F.  L., 
Newton,  Mass.    Died  April  19,  1889.    (400.) 

Barnard,    Frederick   A.    P.,  L.  L.  D.,    Pres't 
Columbia  College,  New  York  City.    Died  April 
27,1889.    (469.) 
Died  Sept.  35,  1887 ;  was  not  a  member  personally,  bat  had 
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Abbrbviations :    F.,  Free;  L.,  Library;  Ln.,  Librarian;  P.,  Public. 

The  *  before  the  name  indicates  participation  in  the  Pott-Conference  Excursion,  May  11-25.     °  1*  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Association. 


*Adams,  Miss  H.  A.,    Ln.    P.  L.,    Somerville, 

Mass. 
Alger,  Miss  Bertha,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Nashville  and 

Peabody  Normal  Col.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Allan,  Miss  Jessie,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
^Armstrong,    Mrs.    M.    S.,  491   Fullerton   Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Beer,  William,  Leadville,  Col. 
*Bonney,  Mrs.  A.  P.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
•Bowker,  R.  R.,  Pub.  L,  journal,  N.  Y.  City. 
*Browne,  Miss  Nina  £.,  Asst.  Ln.  N.  Y.  State 

L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Burbank,  Charles  H.,  Ln.  City  L.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Carr,    Mrs.    Edith    Wallbridge,   Grand    Rapids, 

Mich. 
Carr,  H:  J.,  Ln.  P.  S.  L.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Chase,  Miss  Florence  P.,  Asst.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Cole,  Theodore  L.,  Law-bookseller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cooke,  H.  H.,  Liby.  Dept.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 

Chicago,  111. 
^Cooke,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Chicago,  111. 
Crandall,  Mary  Imogen,  Ln.  Ottendorfer  Br.  F. 

C.  L.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Crunden,  F:  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
*Cutler,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Instructor  in  L.  School 

N.  Y.  State  L.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
*Cutter,  C:  A.,  Winchester,  Mass.,  Ln.  Boston 

Athenaeum. 
*Davidson,    Herbert  £.,    Sec.    Library   Bureau, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Davies,  John  F.,  Asst.  Ln.  P.  L.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Davis,  Olin  S.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Topeka,  Kan. 
*Dewey,  Melvil,  Director  N.  Y.  State  L.,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Dixson,  Mrs.  J.  £.,  Ln.  Denison  Univ.,  Gran- 
ville, O. 
Dudley,  C:  R.,  Ln.  Mercantile  L.,  Denver,  Col. 
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Dunn,  J.  P.,  Jr^  Ln.  Ind.  State  L.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Edmondson,  Miss  Kate,  Asst.  Ln.  P.  L.,  St  Louis, 
Mo. 

Egle,  Wm.  H.,  M.  D.,  Ln.  Pa.  State  L.,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Evans,  Alice  G.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Decatur,  111. 

•Fletcher,  W:  I.,  Ln.  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Foster,  W:  E.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gale,  Miss  Ellen,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Galliner,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Ln.  L.  Assn.,  Bloomington, 
III. 

Garland,  Miss  Caroline  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Dover, 
N.  H. 

•Gould,  John  M.,  Asst.  Ln.  Social  Law  L.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

•Green,  S:  S.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harris,  Geo.  W-.,  Acting  Ln.  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

•Hayes,  Rutherford  P.,  Trustee  Birchard  L.,  Fre- 
mont, O. 

HUd,  F:  H.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

*»Hill.  Frank  P.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hull,  Miss  Fanny,  Ln.  Union  for  Church  Work, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hutchins,  Miss  Anna  E.,  Asst.  Ln.  Newberry  L., 
Chicago,  111. 

Jackson,  Master  Rob't  F.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jaquith,  Mrs.  O.  B.,  Ln.  Norman  Williams  P.  L., 
Woodstock,  Vt. 

Jermain,  Mrs.  Frances  D.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Toledo,  O. 

Johnson,  Miss  Sumner,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Kroeger,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Asst.  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Langton,  Joseph  F.,  Asst.  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Leavitt,  Miss  Charlotte  D.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Elyria,  O. 

^linderfelt,  Miss  Anna,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Linderfelt,  K.  A.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•Little,  Geo.  T.,  Ln.  Bowdoin  College  L.,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Metcalf,  Miss  Edith  E.,  Elyria,  O. 

•Miller,  Miss  Eulora,  Ln.  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  Ln.  Iowa  State  L.,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Miner,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  Ln.  Hackley  P.  L.,  Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Moses,  John,  Sec.  and  Ln.  Chicago  Hist.  L., 
Chicago,  111. 

Myers,  Mrs.  Marietta,  Asst.  Ln.  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


•Nelson,  C:  Alex.,  Ln.  Howard  Memorial  L.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

•Nolan,  Edw.  J.,  Ln.  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

North,  Mrs.  Ada,  Ln.  Iowa  State  Univ.  L.,  Iowa 
City,  la. 

Oakley,  Miss  M.  M.,  Asst.  Ln.  P.  L.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Parker,  W.  E.,  Treas.  Library  Bureau,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Patton,  Normand  S.,  Architect,  Chicago,  111. 

•Peters,  Miss  Fannie  R.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Pickett,  C:  C,  Asst.  Ln.  Law  Institute,  Chicago, 
111. 

•Plummer,  Mary  W.,  Cataloger  P.  L.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Poindexter,  C:,  Ln.  Va.  State  L.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Poole,  Reuben  B.,  Ln.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York, 
City. 

Poole,  W:  F.,  Ln.  Newberry  L.,  Chicago,  111. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Root,  Azariah  S.,  Ln.  Oberlin  Col.  L.,  Oberlin,  O. 

•Sanders,  Mrs.  Minerva  A.,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I. 

•Sargent,  Miss  Abby  L.,  Asst.  Ln.  Middlesex. 
Mech.  Assn.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Scantlin,  Miss  Lou,  Ln.  Willard  L.,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

See,  Miss  Cornelia  A.,  Asst.  Ln.  F.  C.  L.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Selby,  Miss  Emily  H.,  Ln.  State  L.,  111.,  Spring- 
field, 111. 

•Shattuck,  Miss  Annie  B.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Smith,  Henry  Preserved,  Ln.  Lane  Sem.,  C^cin- 
nati,  O. 

**Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Solberg,  Thorwald,  Ln.  Law  Dept.,  Congressional 
L.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Soldan,  F:  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Peoria,  111. 

Soule,  C:  C,  Trustee  Brookline  P.  L.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Southworth,  Miss  Myra  F.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Brockton, 
Mass. 

<>Staufenbiel,  F:  J.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Belleville,  111. 

Stechert,  G.  E.,  Foreign  Bookseller,  N.  Y.  City. 

Steiner,  Lewis  H.,  Ln.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Taylor,  W.  H.  H.,  Ln.  State  L.  of  Minn.,  St 
Paul,  Minn. 

•Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  Sec.  State  Hist.  Soc'y  of 
Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Tower,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tyler,  Miss  Alice,  Asst.  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Decatur, 
111. 
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Tyler,  Arthur  W:,  Ln.  F.  P.  L.,  Quincy,  111. 
Utley,  Henry  M.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
•Vinton,  Rev.  Alex.  S.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Wallis,  Talbot  H.,  Ln.  Cal.  State  L.,  Sacramento, 

Cal. 
Werder,  Edward  J.  F.,  Asst.  Ln.  Newberry  L., 

Chicago,  111. 
Whelpley,  A:  W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^Whelpley,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Whitelaw,  O.  L.,  Trustee  P.  L.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Whitney,  Carrie  W.,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
*^Winsor,  Miss  Constance,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
*Winsor,  Justin,  Ln.  Harvard  Univ.  L.  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
*^Winsor,  Mrs.  Justin,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Woodward,  R:  C,  Ln.  P.  L.,  Springfield,  O. 
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EDW.  G.  ALLEN'S 

London  Agency  for  American  Libraries, 

28   HENRIETTA   STREET,   COVENT   GARDEN, 

LONDON. 

(FORMERLY   RICH   &  SONS.) 

Edw.  G.  Allen  devotes  himself  entirely  to  library  business.  His  long  experience  enables  him 
to  execute  the  orders  of  correspondents  promptly,  cheaply,  and  with  thorough  efficiency.  His  con- 
nection with  all  the  Book  Dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom  gives  him  the  command  of  the  British 
Book  Market,  and  qualifies  him  to  serve  his  customers  with  special  advantage,  and  to  bring  promptly 
under  their  notice  all  the  stores  of  Literature,  old  and  new,  on  sale  in  Great  Britain. 

Books  Supplied  at  a  Commission  of  Seven-and-a-half  per  cent,  on  the  Cost  Price, 

with    the    usual    Trade    deductions,    and    forwarded    by    the    quickest    and 

cheapest  routes.     Second-hand   Catalogues  by  early  Mails,  and  no 

Commission  charged   on  Orders  from  them.      Periodicals 

and    Newspapers    Posted    Promptly. 


Agency  for  the  following  Libraries  and  many  others : 


Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 

Libraries  of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  and 

Quebec. 
Amherst  College. 
Boston  Public  Library. 
Brooklyn  Library. 
Brown  University. 
Connecticut  State  Library. 
Cornell  University. 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 


Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Lenox  Library,  New  York. 
Philadelphia  Library  Co. 
Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library. 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
University  of  Toronto,  Can. 
Watkinson  Library,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Yale  College. 


Cheap  and  Durable  for  Circulating  Libraries.    Specially  Strong  for  Books  of  Reference.    Superior  Style 

for  Works  of  Art.     Imitation  Antique  for  Rare  Old  Books.     Calf  Extra  in   Every  Variety.     Best 

Half-Binding  for  General  Library  Use.     Pamphlets  Bound  at  Cheap  Rates.     Law-Books 

in  Law  Calf.      Cheap    Binding    in  Cloth.   Hard-Grained  Roan,   etc.       Dilapidated 

Binding  Neatly  Repaired.      Deficiencies  of  Rare   Books  Supplied  in  Exact 

Fac-simile.    Library  Stamps  provided  to  Order. 


*'  We  have  been,  for  the  lajt  twenty  years,  personally  cognizant  of  Mr.  Allen's  faithfulness  to  the  interests  of  his 
American  customers.  When  a  resident  in  Washington,  ten  years  ago,  we  found  that  the  immense  Congressional 
Library  largely  supplied  its  shelves  through  Mr.  Allen^s  London  Agency.  Many  of  the  extensive  libraries  belonging 
to  the  Universities  and  Collejges  in  the  East  have  also  secured  their  Foreign  Books  from  the  same  source,  and  we 
have  heard  from  the  Officers  of  these  Institutions  frequent  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  their 
orders  were  alway  filled. 

**  We  cannot,  therefore,  do  a  greater  services  to  the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  West,  to  which  these  pres- 
ents shall  come,  than  to  advise  that  they  employ  this  inexpensive  agency  for  replenishing  their  Libraries  with  Eng- 
lish Books." — Prbsidsnt  Wklch,  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Coilegie. 

**  No  better  endorsement  of  Mr.  Allen*s  Agency  is  possible  than  the  list  of  leading  libraries  that  continue  to  use 
it.  For  30  jrcars,  strict  integrity  and  unexcelled  facilities  have  held  the  old  and  made  new  patrons.  The  very  large 
business  built  up  demands  only  j%  per  cent,  instead  of  the  customary  10  per  cent,  commission.  A  Library  can  safely 
entrust  all  its  London  orders  to  Mr.  Allen  without  getting  other  estimates  and  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  making  a 
misuke."— MsLViL  Dbwbv,  Chief  Librarian  Columbia  College. 
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C:  A.  Cutter,   R:  R.  Bowker,  Editors, 

The  Conference  of  1888,  though  not  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Ameriban  Library  Association, 
was  voted  by  the  faithful  thirty  who  gathered  at 
the  Laurel  House  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  a 
most  happy  success.  There  were  few  papers 
prepared,  so  that  it  was  a  talking  meeting,  and 
there  was  some  trepidation  lest  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  read  papers  the  talk  should  run  dry.  As 
usual,  however,  there  proved  to  be  many  more 
things  to  talk  about  than  time  for  the  talk,  while 
the  fact  that  the  Conference  was  not  held  down 
to  a  special  program  gave  unusual  opportuni- 
ty for  social  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  place.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greater  advantage"^ 
of  associations  like  the  A.  L.  A.  —  the  fact  that 
they  stimulate  the  members  to  better  professional 
work  as  the  result  of  the  interchange  of  views,  or 
the  comfort  to  tired  bodies  and  minds  in  mak- 
ing sure  of  one  pleasant  outing  in  good  company, 
by  means  of  which  in  the  present  case  a  class 
hitherto  closely  restricted  to  the  home  environ- 
ment is  year  by  year  obtaining  an  Interesting  ac- 
quaintance with  the  different  parts  of  our  own 
country.  The  promise  for  a  large  gathering  at 
St.  Louis,  with  the  subsequent  trip  down  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans,  is  very  good 
and  will  probably  inspire  the  members  to  carry 
out  at  last,  in  1890,  the  long-deferred  plan  of  a 
general  trip  to  Europe,  in  connection  with  a 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  smallness  of  the  Conference  permitted 
a  great  deal  of  talk  which  might  otherwise  not 
have  been  possible,  and  among  other  features  of 
the  kind  was  a  discussion  as  to  methods  of  buy- 
ing, prices,  and  discounts,  which  it  was  under- 
stood was  not  to  be  reported,  but  in  the 'course 
of  which  a  great  deal  of  practical  interest  was 
brought  out.  One  result  was  an  interesting  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Cutter  of  the  work  done  by  him  as  a 
volunteer  custom-house  broker  for  other  libraries 
in  New  England,  in  arranging  for  the  importation 
of  foreign  books.  This  led  to  a  discussion  as  to 
the  practicability  of  making  a  sort  of  cooperative 
purchasing  agency  for  foreign  books  and  periodi- 
cals, as  to  which  some  further  steps  are  to  be 
taken.  It  is  not  proposed  that  this  shall  be  an 
official  A.  L.  A.  matter,  but  even  then  there  is 


some  question  whether  such  a  plan  would  work 
altogether  well.  As  a  rule,  trade  competition 
requires  work  to  be  done  on  as  close  a  margin 
as  can  be  managed,  and  it  may  prove  true  that 
little  will  be  saved  and  some  trouble  made  to 
those  cooperating.  However,  there  is  nothing 
like  experiment  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
or  unwisdom  of  any  given  plan,  and  the  experi- 
ment, if  made,  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


Another  feature  of  the  Conference  was  the 
development  of  the  fact  that  many  libraries  have 
begun  indexes  or  similar  work  for  their  own  lo- 
cal use  which  may  be  of  great  general  value. 
Poole's  Index  is,  of  course,  the  first  great  tri- 
umph of  the  cooperative  principle  in  the  library 
field.  The  second  of  that  kind  will  be  Fletcher's 
"  Index  to  General  Literature,"  as  to  which  a  most 
encouraging  report  was  made  at  the  Conference. 
The  third  suggestion  developed  in  this  field  is  the 
preparation  of  an  Index  to  Illustrations,  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  ma- 
terial more  or  less  in  shape.  There  were  several 
indications  that  work  of  this  kind  was  being  dupli- 
cated in  the  country  because  librarians  were  not 
informed  as  they  should  be  of  what  others  were 
planning  or  doing,  and  we  take  this  opportunity 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  each  librarian  who 
is  undertaking  any  special  work  making  his  plans 
known  through  the  columns  of  the  Library  jour- 
nal. He  may  thus  save  himself  trouble  by  not 
undertaking  work  which  has  already  beendo^ne,  or 
save  others  trouble  by  preventing  them  from  un- 
dertaking work  which  he  has  begun. 


The  muddle  over  the  new  building  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  was,  of  course,  a  general  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  assembled  librarians, 
but  no  one  had  any  clear  idea  as  to  what  it  all 
meant.  The  one  thing  certain  seemed  to  be 
that  a  work  which  should  have  been  conducted  in 
a  professional  way,  economically,  expeditiously, 
and  for  the  public  good,  got  into  the  ordinary 
currents  of  politics,  and  was  suspected  of  being 
**  worked  for  all  it  is  worth,"  Whoever  may  be 
at  fault,  this  is  a  great  shame.  The  question  at 
issue  is  scarcely  one  of  architectura  plans  —  as 
to  which  there  is  much  variation  of  opinion  — 
but  one  as  to  honesty  and  efficiency  in  dealing  wiih 
an  important  public  work.  Congress  has  at  last 
cut  the  Gordiaii  knot  by  the  curious  course  of 
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putting  the  construction  into  the  hands  of  the  War 
Department  —  which  sounds  funny,  but  really 
means  that  Gen.  Casey,  as  an  engineer  of  experi- 
ence, is  to  be  charged  with  the  work  — and  limit- 
ing the  cost  to  $4,000,000.  It  seems,  as  though 
an  adequate  building  should  be  built  for  this  sum, 
but  no  false  economy  can  be  justified  which  results 
in  an  inadequate  building. 


The  discussion  on  library  architecture  at  the 
Catskills  as  reported  in  the  Natien  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  American  architect.  Its  re- 
ply to  the  strictures  on  architects  comes  too  late 
to  be  copied  into  this  number,  but  we  will  reprint 
it  with  some  remarks  next  month.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  article,  although  the  writer  misunder- 
stands the  complaints  of  the  librarians,  and  takes 
a  strangely  rose-colored  view  of  Richardson's 
work.  It  is  well  that  builders  of  libraries  should 
know  that  workers  in  them  are  not  satisfied  with 
what  has  been  given  them  hitherto.  The  prob- 
lem of  library  construction  is  a  difficult  one.  No 
one  has  yet  wholly  solved  it.  But  the  misfortune 
has  always  been  that  neither  architects  nor  build  ing 
committees  have  appreciated  the  fact  that  there 
are  problems  which  require  much  study  to  solve. 
They  go  into  the  matter  "  with  a  light  heart." 
Perhaps  librarians,  too,  have  not  fully  appreci- 
ated the  difficulty  of  the  questions.  Bui  so  far 
as  our  observation  goes  librarians  are  not  gener- 
ally consulted  on  plans  for  library  buildings. 


The  American  architect  says  "  the  librarians 
amused  themselves,  as  usual,  by  falling  foul  of 
the  architects."  This  is  not  exactly  the  phrase 
we  should  have  used.  The  feelings  of  librarians 
about  the  buildings  they  get  are  too  serious 
to  be  consistent  with  amusement.  We  respect 
architects  for  many  things.  No  class  more 
than  librarians  admires  the  genius  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson as  a  creator  of  beauty.  We  all  enjoy  his 
lovely  library  buildings.  It  is  as  a  practical  man 
that  we  object  to  him.  We  see  no  indication 
that  he  ever  thought  of  library  work  being  done 
in  one  of  his  structures.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  ever  asked  a  librarian  what  con- 
veniences he  wanted,  or  that,  having  asked  him, 
be  paid  any  attention  to  his  demands.  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  saying  was  uttered  : 
"  The  architect  is  the  enemy  of  the  librarian." 


The  Library  School  has  now  entered  upon  its 
third  year  of  work.  The  School  has  so  far  been 
an  unexpected  success  in  point  of  numbers,  enthu- 
siasm, and  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  informed 


that  its  existence  has  been  fully  justified  by 
the  demand  for  young  librarians  who  have  had 
the  benefit  of  such  training  and  who  have  been 
spoken  for  as  fast  as  they  could  be  spared  from 
the  School.  Few,  if  any,  professional  schools 
could  state  that  all  their  scholars  had  at  once 
obtained  positions,  as  we  are  told  is  the  fact 
at  the  Library  School.  The  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm with  which  Mr.  Dewey  has  compelled  success 
have  been  phenomenal,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  under  other  auspices  the  School  could 
have  reached  in  two  years  the  position  in  which 
it  is  to-day.  It  has  advanced  so  far  that  it  is  now 
time  to  look  upon  it  as  a  thoroughly  professional 
school,  and  to  make  criticisms  and  suggestions 
which  would  before  have  been  out  of  place.  The 
most  important  is  as  to  the  high  pressure  which 
has  been  the  rule  in  the  School,  and  which  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  continue  with  young  peo- 
ple of  the  normal  age  for  such  a  course.  A  true 
education  does  not  consist  in  cramming  great 
masses  of  information  into  receptive  brains,  but 
in  selecting,  as  Herbert  Spencer  happily  phrases 
it,  '*  the  knowledge  of  most  worth."  and  arranging 
it  so  that  the  would-be  librarian  shall  be  trained  as 
well  as  informed.  The  list  of  lecturers  for  last  year 
was  large  and  brilliant,  and  further  progress  will 
depend  rather  upon  eliminating  the  unnecessary 
lectures  than  increasing  the  number.  We  make 
these  suggestions  now,  because  the  third  year 
should  see  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect. 


"  The  new  Poole,"  as  it  will  doubtless  be 
known,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  those  librarians 
who  were  wise  enough  to  subscribe  for  it  in  ad- 
vance. The  publication  of  this  first  five-yearly 
supplement  is  an  important  library  event,  because 
in  this  volume  the  cooperative  experiment  passes 
into  the  second  stage,  of  continuing  work  already 
well  begun.  How  much  value,  in  time  of  cata- 
loging and  in  use  of  books,  is  saved  to  libraries 
by  such  a  work  as  Poole's  Index,  is  a  question 
that  can  scarcely  be  answered,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  it  could  be  translated  into  money  it 
would  provide  funds  sufficient  for  a  dozen  enter- 
prises of  the  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  to 
date,  Mr.  Poole  has  been  a  pecuniary  loser  and 
not  a  gainer  by  his  part  of  the  work  known  by 
his  name,  and  his  recompense  is  in  the  sense  of 
the  real  usefulness  of  the  great  undertaking  started 
by  him,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  has  almost  reached 
the  immortality  of  the  dictionary.  The  next  edi- 
tion of  Webster  should  define  "  Poole"  as  "a  cat- 
alogue of  periodical  literature,"  if  it  is  to  follow 
library  practice. 
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THE  NEW  *' REFERENCE  LISTSr 

Providence  Pubmc  Library,  Sept.  10, 1888. 
There  have  been  few  enterprises  or  projects 
with  which  the  writer  has  been  connected  during 
his  service  as  a  librarian  which  have  more  deeply 
interested  him,  and  which  were  abandoned  with 
more  regret,  than  the  Monthly  Reference  Lists, 
published  during  the  years  1881,  1882,  1883,  and 
1884.     Finding  that  he  could  no  longercommand 
time  from  his  other  duties  to  devote  to  this  work, 
he  announced  his  intention,  at  the  end  of  the  3d 
year  of  continuing  the  publication  for  one  year 
more,  and  of  then  relinquishing  it  to  other  hands, 
should  some  other  librarian  be  found  to  undertake 
it.     That  no  one  was  found  to  take  up  the  work 
where  he  left  it  has  been  a  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  him.     The  subscription  list  was  never  larger 
than  at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance.     The  in- 
terest manifested,  also,  not  only  in  using  the  lists 
thus  furnished,  but  in  suggesting  others  to  be 
treated,  had  convinced  the  writer  that,  with  all 
the  library  aids  then  available  there  was  still  a 
definite  place  for  just  such  a  publication  as  that. 
As  expressed  by  the  writer  at  the  time,   it  was 
evident   that  one  "  which,  like   this,  appears  at 
stated  intervals,"  is  a  marked  desideratum. 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
a  new  period  ical ,  The  Bibliographer  and  Reference 
List,  In  the  August  number  of  the  Library  jour- 
nal was  a  brief  reference  to  the  usefulness  pos- 
sessed by  such  a  publication,  particularly  as  related 
to  the  long-desired  '•  A.  L.  A.  Catalogue."     While 
that  is  undoubtedly  a  true  view  of  it,  it  is  scarce- 
ly less  true  that  such  a  publication  possesses  a 
great  value  as  occupying,  in  part  at   least,  -the 
ground  covered  by  the  Monthly  Reference  Lists^ 
when  published.     The  method  of  the  two  is  quite 
different.      While   the    Monthly    Reference  Lists 
displayed  the  resources  of  a  subject  in  what  may 
be  called  the  structural  form,  that  is.  marshalling 
the  references  to  authorities,  in  their  relation  to 
the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  a  subject,  rather 
than  to  the  topic  itself  as  a  unit,  the  Bibliogra- 
pher and  Reference  List,  on  the  other  hand,  follows 
a  simple  alphabetical  order,  the  successive  entries 
being   given    in  catalogue  form.     On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  idea  of  a  priced  catalogue  was  no 
part    of   the    purpose  of  the  Monthly  Reference 
Lists,  that  very  useful  feature  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  scheme  of  the  Bibliographer  and  Reference 
Lists.     The  fart,  however,  that  each  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  latter  already  issued  is  devoted  to 
a  special  topic,  is  what  makes  it  specially  service- 
able to  librarians  whose  readers  are  interested  to 
study  a  subject  topically.     The  one,  for  instance, 
devoted  to  the  tariff,  as  a  library  help  of  excep- 
tional  serviceableness.  just   at  present,  when  so 
large  a  percentage  of  the  readers  at  our  libraries 
are  turning  their  attention  to  this  subject.     The 
writer,  who  has  had  occasion  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions to  put  in  print  lists  of  references  on  the 
tariff,  more  or  less  extended,  would  take  this  oc- 
casion to  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  great  ser- 
viceableness of  such  a  list  a5  this  of  the  Bibli- 
ographer  and  Reference  List,  on  protection  and 
free  trade.    It  i?  not  absolutely  perfect,  it  is  true. 


but  it  cannot  fail  of  being  of  great  service  in  li- 
braries where  the  subject  is  studied. 

The  writer  would,  therefore,  most  emphatically 
suggest  to  his  fellow- librarians  the  desirableness 
of  availing  themselves  of  this  useful  tool. 

In  furtherance  of  the  usefulness  of  the  list  on 
the  tariff,  above  referred  to,  a  few  errors  which 
have  been  noted  in  it  may  here  be  mentioned. 
The  volumes  of  Professor  Newcomb  and  Profes- 
sor Laughlin  at  pages  68  and  79  respectively  have 
the  descriptive  note  **  Protective"  appended  to 
their  entries,  a  quite  evident  error  of  classifica- 
tion. At  pages  80  and  81  the  entries  of  the  op- 
posing articles  of  Lord  Penzance  and  George  W. 
Medley,  who  carried  on  an  economic  contention 
in  the  pages  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  are  con- 
siderably confused.  To  render  them  correct,  the 
pen  should  be  drawn  through  •'  p.  590,  April  "  in 
the  entry  under  Medley,  on  p.  80,  and  the  title 
changed  from  "Idolatry  of  free  trade"  to 
*•  The  lion's  share  of  the  world's  trade."  Under 
'•  Penzance,  Lord,"  on  p.  18.  the  pen  should  be 
drawn  through  June,  in  the  first  of  the  three  en- 
tries; and  p.  332  in  the  second  should  read  322. 
Elsewhere,  on  p.  70,  the  entry  ••  Sullivan,  Edward," 
should  read  "  Sullivan,  Sir  Edward;"  *' Farrer, 
J.  H.."  on  p.  76,  should  be  ••  Farrer,  T.  H.;"  and 
"  Dougdale,  R.  L.,"  near  the  bottom  of  the  ist 
column  of  p.  70,  should  be  "  Dugdale,  R.  L."  A 
few  *•  failures  to  connect  "  also  are  noted  in  the 
case  of  cross-references.  These  points,  however, 
are  mentioned  only  in  order  to  render  still  more 
useful  what  is  in  any  case  a  very  useful  library 
help.  With  the  library  shelf  numbers  entered  on 
the  margin,  it  will  serve  in  not  a  few  libraries  as 
a  catalogue  of  the  library's  resources  on  the  sub- 
ject. William  E.  Foster. 

STATUTORY  LAWS—OFFICIAL   LISTS  BY 
ST  A  TES  AND  TERRITORIES:  A  SUGGESTION. 

California  State  Library,         ( 
Sacramento,  Sept.  20, 1888.  i 

In  the  Library  journal,  page  36,  February, 
1S88,  appears  a  communication  from  the  Hon.  A. 
J.  Denis,  State  Librarian  of  Kansas,  in  reference 
to  making  an  official  list  of  the  statutory  laws  of 
the  States  and  Territories.  I  read  this  article 
with  interest  and  satisfaction,  as  it  convinces  me 
that  librarians  are  taking  more  interest  in  State 
library  matters.  Realizing  myself  the  absolute 
necessity  of  having  a  complete  list  of  the  com- 
pilations, revisions,  session  laws,  journals,  and  ap- 
pendices of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, I  have  prepared  one  for  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, which  I  herewith  enclose.  If  you  will 
make  a  similar  list  and  forward  to  me,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  a  personal  favor,  and  when  I  have  them 
complete  from  all  the  States,  will  have  them  com- 
piled and  published.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter,  and  I  earnestly  ask  that  you  interest  your- 
self in  what  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  libra- 
ries. 

Unless  this  is  done  by  librarians  there  is  no 
other  mode  of  ascertaining  what  a  complete  list 
is,  as  it  is  not  very  likely  that  any  one  person  will 
travel  from  State  to  State  to  make  it.  The  neces- 
sary information  cannot  always  be  gained  from 
the  title-pages  of  the  session  laws,  for  they  may 
be    "Called    sessions,"    "Adjourned  sessions,'* 
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"  Extra  sessions,"  etc.,  bound  with  the  laws  of 
the  regular  session,  without  anything  indicating 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  The  prevailing  mode 
of  title-paging  and  indexing  public  documents, 
and  even  private  publications,  is  exceedingly  per- 
functory, inaccurate,  and  misleading.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  criticism  true  that  the  index  of  a 
public  document  often  affords  no  reliable  guide 
at  all  to  its  contents.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  State  library  which  has  a  complete  set 
of  statutory  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
which  is  another  convincing  argument  that  the  li- 
brarians must  do  this  work. 

Pardon  a  few  suggestions.  To  make  accurate 
the  list  of  session  laws,  it  is  advisable  to  procure 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  other  officer,  a 
certified  statement  giving  the  date  of  the  conven 
ing  and  adjourning  of  each  legislature,  then  to 
catalogue  the  laws  of  each  legislature  or  session 
separately,  arranging  in  chronological  order.  I 
further  suggest  that  a  description  of  each  book 
be  fully  given,  so  it  can  be  easily  found. 

In  reference  to  the  Conference  of  State  Librari- 
ans, permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  received  com- 
munications from  the  State  librarians  of  each 
State  and  Territory,  also  from  Hon.  A.  R.  Spof- 
ford,  W.  F.  Poole,  and  many  others,  favoring  the 
proposition  of  calling  the  convention.  It  was 
impossible  for  sufficient  of  the  State  librarians  to 
make  arrangements  to  meet  in  May,  iS88,  and 
therefore  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  call  the 
convention  to  meet  in  May,  1889.  in  St.  Louis, 
with  the  American  Library  Association.  I  have 
addressed  a  like  communication  to  each  State 
librarian  in  the  Union,  and  requested  an  early 
reply. 

T.  H.  Wallis, 
State  Librarian  of  California, 

THE  INDICES  TO  HALKETT  AND  LA  ING. 

EuiNRURGii,  September  18,  1888.. 

May  I,  as  editor  of  Halkett  and  Laing's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous 
Literature  of  Great  Britain,"  ask  you  to  give 
publicity  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not  the  compiler 
of  the  indices  which  form  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  fourth  volume  of  that  work  recently 
issued  ?  As  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  Lon- 
don Athendum  of  August  18,  the  preface  which 
bears  my  name,  as  written  by  me  for  the  press, 
contained  the  following  sentence:  *'  I  have  to 
add  that  my  labors  closed  in  1885  with  letter  Z; 
the  indices,  etc.,  being  the  work  of  another 
hand." 

These  words  were  omitted,  without  my  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  As  the  Dictionary  is,  I  be- 
lieve, well  known  in  America,  I  shall  esteem  it  a 
great  favor  if  you  will  allow  me  to  disclaim  all 
responsibility  with  regard  to  the  indices. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Catherine  Laing. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY. 

Stratford,  Eng.,  June  18,  1888. 

It  is  our  desire  to  see  America  fully  represented 

in  this  library,  and  if  the  nature  of  this  institution 

and   its  objects  were  fully  known  I  believe   it 

would  be  as  widely  appreciated  in  the  States  and 


supported  as  heartily  as  It  was  by  your  Minister, 
Mr.  Phelps,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we  could 
desire. 

According  to  my  estimate  there  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  U.  S.  A.  the  following  number  of 
editions  of  the  complete  volume  alone: 

New  York,  41  ;  Boston,  32  ;  Philadelphia,  23  ; 
besides  editions  in  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,. and 
Hartford. 

We  possess  only  the  following : 

Boston  edition     .     .  .  1802  8  vols. 

The  Riverside  ed.     .  .  1883  6  ** 

Rolfe's  Friendly  ed.  .1884  20  " 

Holt  &  Co.'sed.       .  .  1885  7  " 

Grant  White  (Boston).  1886  12  " 

Harvard  edition  .     .  .  1886  10  " 
and  the  Variations. 


A  representative  Shakespearean  library  such 
this  should  be  represented  by  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  should  contain  every  work  that 
each  has  ever  produced  of  or  relating  to  Shake- 
speare. For  that  reason  we  want  not  only  every 
edition  of  his  complete  works,  but  every  edition 
of  his  plays  or  poems,  as  well  as  the  books  that 
come  under  the  inscription  of  '*  Shakespearean." 
We  ought  to  have  specially  the  first  American  edi- 
tion that  was  ever  published  (the  Philadelphia 
edition,  1795-C);  the  first  New  York  edition,  of 
1S17  ;  the  first  Verplanck,  1844-7;  the  first  Grant 
White  (Boston  edition)  1857-66;  as  well  as  the 
previous  editions,  1854-6  (New  York),  containing 
his  notes  ;  and  the  first  Hudson,  1863-4.  We 
have  the  first  Boston  edition. 

Some  of  the  above  are  of  course  scarce,  whilst 
others  must  be  seen  for  sale  in  every  book-store, 
and  for  a  small  sum.  I  trust  the  time  may  yet 
come  when  a  few  liberal-minded  men  of  your 
country  will  organize  a  committee  to  procure 
them  for  us.  A  few  hundred  pounds  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  pay  for  everything  of  Shakespeare 
and  Shakespearean  that  has  ever  been  published 
in  the  States. 

If  they  knew  that  it  is  not  for  profit  that  this  As- 
sociation has  been  formed,  but  simply  to  do  honor 
to  the  memory  of  Shakespeare,  and  gather  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  of  visitors 
who  come  to  us  yearly,  there  would  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  proving  that  the  words  used  by  Mr, 
Phelps  were  a  reality,  and  that  ''Americans 
would  not  only  consent  to  contribute,  but  would 
claim  it  is  as  a  right  and  a  privilege."  ^ 

I  want  to  construct  a  special  case  for  the  recep- 
tion of  American  books,  with  the  American  arms 
conspicuously  displayed.  To  any  who  can  assist 
in  furthering  our  object  we  should  be  grateful. 

F.  Hawley. 


NOTES  FROM  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  •*  Burning"  Question.— In  relation  to 
leather  bindings  all  the  scientific  experiments 
simply  prove  what  every  librarian  of  experience 
has  always  known,  viz.,  that  the  heat  generated 
from  gas  will  injure  leather  if  the  books  are  stored 
in  galleries  where  the  full  force  of  the  heat  is  con- 
centrated. The  moral  of  which  is  (i)  As  heat  as- 
cends, don't  have  any  galleries.  (2)  If  you  must 
have  galleries,  bind  in  duck  or  buckram.    (3)  Use 
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electricity  in  place  of  gas.  (4)  If  you  can't  afford 
electricity,  weed  out  your  books  that  are  no  long- 
er read,  and  put  them  on  the  top  galleries:  if  they 
are  not  read  the  sooner  they  are  cremated  the 
better.  —  J.  ScHWARTi. 

Library  Notes.  —  The  testimony  of  one  may 
not  count.  Nevertheless  I  do  wish  to  enter  a  pro- 
test regarding  an  editorial  note  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Library  journal.  Though  a  user  of 
libraries  for  many  years,  and  for  both  collegiate 
and  post-grad uaie  study,  I  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Library  journal  until  a  copy  of 
the  gratuitously  circulated  No.  i  of  Library  notes 
fell  into  my  hands.  Through  that  I  learned  of 
the  JOURNAL  and  became  a  subscriber  to  it  Jan. 
I,  1887.  I  may  add  that  I  know  of  at  least  one 
person  who  was  influenced  indirectly  through  me 
to  become  one  of  your  subscribers.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  use  my  direct  influence  to  increase  this 
number.  —  A.  B.  Jackson. 

The  New  York  Library  Law.  —  President 
Poole,  in  his  succinct  account,  at  the  Thousand 
Islands,  of  the  laws  in  the  various  states  govern- 
ing the  formation  and  support  of  public  libraries, 
strangely  enough  omitted  to  speak  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  1886  (Chap- 
ter 666),  which  is,  to  my  thinking,  by  far  the  best 
plan  devised  yet,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  effectually  bars  out  all  possibility  of  politics  in 
the  management  of  the  libraries  coming  under 
that  act.  Another  great  advantage  is  on  the 
score  of  economy.  Just  think  of  it !  275,000  vol- 
umes circulated  at  the  cost  of  only  15.000  dollars 
to  the  city.  The  only  flaw  in  the  act  is  that  it  is 
discretionary,  whereas  it  should  be  mandatory.  In 
its  present  shape  its  provisions  may  be  set  aside 
by  the  pigheaded ness,  crankiness,  or  (as  the  Vola- 
ptik  hath  it)  the  damphoolness  of  a  single  member 
of  the  board  having  power  ^o  grant  an  appropria- 
tion. —  J.  Schwartz. 

Small  Library  Buildings.  —  The  following 
was  called  out  by  a  specific  inquiry  for  ' '  more 
light"  on  this  subject:  "I  don't  know  that  Mr. 

W can  go  outside  the  Library  journal  to  get 

new  views.  Mr.  Poole  in  support  of  his  views 
published  a  paper  among  the  circulars  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  Washington.     Mr.   W *s 

problem  is,  I  think,  a  simple  one,  if  he  is  sure 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  village  becoming  a  rail 
road  centre  or  for  any  other  reason  growing  into 
a  considerable  town :  I  think  the  old  traditional 
form  of  a  library  the  best,  i.e.,  a  central  area, 
where  the  tables  are,  and  the  books  in  alcoves  or 
otherwise  arranged  arpund  the  room.  This  is 
the  most  convenient  form,  where  the  conditions 
are  such  that  the  patrons  can  be  admitted  to 
handle  the  books;  and  there  is  a  prodigious  advan- 
tage and  satisfaction  in  their  doing  so.  where  the 
extent  of  clientage  is  moderate,  and  where  every- 
body knows  everybody  as  in  a  small  village.  If 
there  are  dangerous  people  round,  precautions 
must  be  taken  against  them,  not  against  the 
whole  body  of  honest  people.  An  infraction  of 
rules  is  sufficient  grounds  for  excluding  the  evil 
disposed  when    they  are  discovered."  —  Justin 

WiNSOR. 


American  Cibraru  Association. 

ST.  LOUIS  CONFERENCE,  1889. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Crun- 
den,  the  second  Wednesday  in  May,  i.e.^  May  8, 
1889,  has  been  set  for  the  opening  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  1889,  at  St.  Louis.  Arrangements  as  to 
transit  from  the  East  and  North  will  be  announced 
as  early  as  possible;  meanwhile  members  of  th<? 
Association  are  urged  to  make  their  plans  for 
next  year  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  part  in 
the  Conference.  It  is  proposed  after  the  Con- 
ference to  make  an  excursion  down  the  Missis- 
sippi to  New  Orleans. 

C:  A.  Cutter, 

President. 
Melvil  Dewey, 

Secretary. 


A.  L.  A.  BADGE. 

Instead  of  a  ribbon,  a  permanent  book-shaped 
badge  of  metal  is  proposed,  somewhat  on  the 
pattern  of  the  memento  given  Mr.  Linderfelt  by 
the  Milwaukee  Conference.  On  the  obverse  of 
this  would  be  "A.  L.  A.,"  and  an  easily  read 
accession  number  of  the  owner. 

Finally,  a  local  color  for  the  large  parties 
{e.g.^  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago) 
could  be  adopted,  worn  in  a  bit  of  ribbon  crossed 
with  the  A.  L.  A.  color,  showing  to  just  what 
delegation  each  belonged.  The  Library  School 
with  its  increasing  constituency  will  naturally 
cross  the  A.  L.  A.  color  with  Columbia's  blue 
and  white. 

The  Library  Bureau  will  supply  to  any  mem- 
ber, as  soon  as  the  model  is  establisht,  a  fine 
badge  in  gold  and  a  cheap  form  for  those  not 
wishing  to  incur  the  cost  of  gold. 

It  is  proposed  either  that  on  the  reverse  the 
number  of  the  member  should  be  given  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  read  at  Conference  when  the  badge 
is  shown  on  that  side,  or  else  that  the  book 
should  open  and  show  the  member's  number  in 
larger  letters  on  the  double  page.  In  either  case 
an  eyelet  attached  permanently  to  the  badge  will 
permit  of  its  being  worn  in  the  button-hole  or  on 
a  coat-lapel,  or,  in  the  case  of  ladies,  on  a  rib- 
bon, so  that  either  side  can  be  worn  at  pleasure. 

The  Committee  would  be  glad  to  have  sug- 
gestions or  criticisms  on  this  plan  and  to  receive 
designs  for  this  badge  thus  outlined. 

C:  A.  Cutter, 
Melvil  Dewey, 
R.  R.  Bowker, 

Committee, 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  CO-OPERATIVE  OR  LABOR-SAVING  METHODS  OF  PRINTING 

LIBRARY  CATALOGUES.— I. 

BY  A.  GROWOLL. 


Many  and  ever-shifting  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained by  the  librarian  as  to  the  proper  form 
or  system  to  be  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  a 
library  catalogue,  because,  as  the  composition 
and  the  constituency  of  each  library  differ,  so  may 
the  modes  of  administration  vary  and  change  until 
they  fit  the  needs  of  each  particular  institution. 
But,  t  believe,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  the  catalogue  printed  when 
once  it  is  in  manuscript.  In  a  library  which  has 
stopped  growing,  the  printing  of  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  catalogue  is  a  practicable  and 
simple  matter  ;  but  with  public  libraries  it  is  a 
most  difficult  and  expensive  problem.  All  of  the 
latter  are  constantly,  and  many  of  them  rapidly, 
increasing.  This  circumstance,  so  gratifying  on 
every  other  account,  is  the  cause  of  the  chief 
problem  in  printing  catalogues.  While  the  cata- 
logues of  such  collections  are  passing  through  the 
press  new  books  are  received  which  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  ordinary  manner  of  printing  to  incor- 
porate with  the  body  of  the  work.  Recourse 
must  therefore  be  had  to  a  supplement.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  acquisitions  of  such  libraries 
be  made  known  to  the  public.  Erelong  the  stu- 
dent may  thus  be  obliged  to  grope  his  way  through 
ten,  or  tens,  of  catalogues  insteadof  one,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  book  he  is  looking  for  is  or  is 
not  in  the  library.  Even  then  he  cannot  be  cer- 
tain, for  it  may  have  been  received  since  the  last 
appendix  was  printed.  There  is  but  one  course 
left  —  not  to  print  at  all.  To  this  no  scholar  con- 
sents except  from  necessity.  But  to  this  alterna- 
tive, grievous  as  it  is,  nearly  all  the  large  libraries, 
of  Europe  at  least,  have  been  reluctantly  driven. 

To  circumvent  and  overcome  this  evil  has  en- 
gaged the  thought  and  ingenuity  of  many  con- 
nected with  library  work  for  nearly  a  generation. 
As  early  as  1852  Prof.  Charles  C.  Jewett,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  zealous  of  the  early  American 
reformers  in  the  methods  of  library  management, 
at  that  time  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, proposed  to  stereotype  the  titles  of 
books  separately  and  to  preserve  the  plates  or 
blocks  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  titles,  so 
as  to  be  able  readily  to  insert  additional  titles  in 
their  proper  places,  and  then  to  reprint  the  whole 
catalogue.  "By  these  means."  he  argued ,"  the 
chief  cost  of  republishing  —  that  of  composition  -*- 
together  with  the  trouble  of  revision  and  correc- 


tions of  the  press,  would,  except  for  the  new 
titles,  be  avoided,  and  the  great  difficulty  which 
has  so  long  oppressed  and  discouraged  the  libra- 
rians of  Europe,  and  involved  the  libraries  in  ex- 
penses so  enormous,  would  then  be  overcome." 

In  August  of  that  year  Prof.  Jewett  read  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a  paper  en- 
titled *•  Plan  for  Stereotyping  Catalogues  by  Sep- 
arate Titles,  and  for  forming  a  general  stereo- 
typed catalogue  of  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States."'  On  that  occasion  he  also  submitted 
specimens  of  stereotype  plates  of  separate  titles 
made  up  into  pages  in  common  type-metal,  in 
electrotype,  and  in  a  newly-invented  composition 
—  a  species  of  clay  from  Indiana,  the  use  of  which 
it  was  thought  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Josiah  War- 
ren,* would  be  attended  with  great  economy  in 
the  cost  of  plates. 

The  idea  was  never,  to  the  writer's  knowledge, 
put  into  practical  use,  owing  probably  quite  as 
much  to  the  fact  that  the  material  he  proposed  to 
use  proved  unreliable,'  as  that  the  Government 
abandoned  the  scheme  of  making  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  a  great  national  library,  and  gave 
the  scientists  the  preference,  which  course  in- 
duced Prof.  Jewett  to  withdraw  from  thai  institu- 
tion. 

One  other  proposition  needs  mention  to  make 
this  record  complete.  In  the  evidence  before  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  the  British  Museum 
in  1849,  Mr.  Wm.  Desborough  Cooley  advocated 

•  The  bulk  of  this  paper  was  reprinted,  together  with 
his  rules  for  preparing  catalogues,  and  examples,  in  a 
Smithsonian  Report,  in  1853.  In  the  preface  it  is  stated 
that  "  this  book  has  been  stereotyped  by  a  process  en- 
tirely new,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  stereotyping  of  sep- 
arate titles."  The  copies  of  this  pamphlet  seen  by  the 
writer  show  a  clear-cut  type,  but,  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  impression,  the  ink  is  very  pale,  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  porous  material  from  which  they  were 
printed. 

•  Josiah  Warren,  of  Indiana,  is  better  known  as  the 
author  of  several  works  on  political  economy  and  social 

science. 

•  As  Mr.  W.  F.  Poole  said  in  his  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  at  Milwaukee,  July  7,  1886 :  '*  It 
failed  from  mechanical  defects  in  the  process  —the  shrink- 
ing and  warping  of  the  blocks  in  baking,  and  the  intrac- 
table nature  of  the  material  when  baked,  which  made  the 
exact  adjustment  of  the  blocks  on  the  press  impossible." 
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a  plan  similar  to  Prof.  Jewell's.^  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  not  fully  conversant  with  the  ideas  of 
Messrs.  Jewett  and  Coolcy,  I  give  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Cooley's  report  as  published  by  the  British 
Museum,  in  May,  1850. 

Mr.  Cooley  proposed  that  the  book  to  be  cata- 
logued should  itself  be  placed  before  the  compos- 
itor, the  title-page  marked  for  the  catalogue. 
The  book  was  to  be  placed  on  a  revolving  desk, 
with  a  glass  cover  over  it.  The  printer  then  com- 
poses from  the  letter-press  —  not  from  any  written 
copy,  but  from  the  actual  book.  When  he  has 
done  a  certain  number,  say  100  of  these,  or  as 
many  as  would  make  a  slip  for  proving  them,  he 
supposed  them  to  be  stereotyped  at  one  cast  but 
still  so  that  the  titles  be  separate.  When  done 
and  dressed  they  were  to  be  laid  by  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  His  idea  here  was  that  the  labor  of 
the  compositor  might  be  substituted  very  advan- 
tageously and  to  a  great  extent  for  that  of  the 
transcriber. 

The  facility  of  arrangement  consequent  on 
having  the  titles  each  separate  and  in  metal  would 
render  previous  arrangement  needless  ;  it  would 
allow  the  printer  to  go  to  work  on  the  excellent 
copy  which  the  catalogues  of  the  national  library 
already  afford  ;  and  would  dispense  altogether 
with  that  necessity  of  preliminarily  writing  a  cat- 
alogue for  the  printer  which  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  expense  of  stereotyping  would  not  be,  Mr. 
Cooley  claims,  an  expense  added  to  that  of  the 
catalogue  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  supersede 
other  and  far  weightier  charges.  The  advantages 
of  the  system  were  thus  summed  up  : 

1.  That  it  proceeds  straightforward  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  viz.,  the  completion  of  a  printed 
catalogue,  overcoming  the  great  difficulty  and 
chief  cause  of  expense  —  the  arrangement. 

2.  It  is  economical  even  in  the  first  instance, 
since  it  saves  in  preparation  more  than  it  expends 
in  completion,  and  requires  comparatively  little 
outlay  on  paper.  But,  viewed  in  respect  to  the 
future,  it  is,  owing  to  the  permanence  of  the 
stereotype,  of  inestimable  value. 

3.  It  admits  of  correction  at  any  time.  The 
catalogue  will  therefore  derive  benefit  from  pub- 
lic criticism,  which,  when  allowed  to  become  aux- 
iliary to  improvement,  will  cease  to  be  unfriend- 
ly.' 

^  Prof.  Jewett  claimed  that  in  the  autumn  of  1847  he 
communicated  his  plans  to  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  and  re- 
quested him  to  make  them  known  to  some  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Mr. 
Cooley,  however,  in  presenting  his  plans,  made  no  men- 
tion of  any  other  person  as  the  originator. 

*  This  argument  is  sound.     The  work  of  correction 


4.  Special  catalogues  may  be  made  at  little 
additional  cost. 

It  was  further  claimed  that  the  total  additional 
cost  of  stereotype  plates,  assuming  the  catalogue 
to  extend  to  45  or  50  volumes  of  600  pages  each 
would  not  exceed  j^isoo  ;  and  if  another  j^isoo 
or  ;t2ooo,  or  even  £^^00  were  added  for  mount- 
ing them  the  whole  would  be  ready  for  the  press 
at  a  cost  of  less  than,  say  in  round  numbers, 
;^40oa  ••  When  it  is  remembered,"  Mr.  Cooley 
adds,  '*  that  ;^25,ooo  was  expended  before  the  ex- 
perimental letter  A  was  published,  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  catalogue  is 
not  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 

"  The  benefits  that  would  result  from  this  plan 
have  no  limit.  All  parties  are  agreed  that  there 
must  be  in  addition  to  the  general  catalogue  — 
not  classed  catalogues,  but  alphabetical  cata- 
logues of  classes  of  books:  books  on  science  in  its 
several  departments,  on  history,  on  poetry,  and  so 
forth.  Indeed,  until  the  sectional  divisions  and 
subdivisions  shall  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
utmost  extent  the  library  can  never  be  made  of 
the  greatest  possible  use.  To  facilitate  the  pub- 
lication of  these  indispensable  sectional  cata- 
logues how  admirably  such  a  plan  of  separate 
stereotype  titles  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the  li- 
brarian !  It  would  be  only  necessary  for  the  au- 
thorized officer  to  mark  in  the  general  catalogue 
the  titles  of  the  several  works  that  he  desires  to 
have  entered  in  the  class  catalogue  ;  when  lo, 
the  printer  selects  in  their  order  the  several  stereo- 
typed titles — the  sheet  goes  to  press  and  the 
catalogue  is  ready.  The  stereotypes  are  then  re- 
stored to  their  places  ;  and  the  printer  is  pre- 
pared to  begin  again  his  labors  of  reduction  and 
reproduction.  And  so  on  he  would  proceed 
through  every  other  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge. And  lastly,  every  provincial  library  hav- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  books  to  require  a 
printed  catalogue  would  have  simply  to  deliver 
m  a  manuscript  copy  ;  and  within  a  month  any 
one  of  them  might  have  returned  to  it,  at  a  small 
cost,  any  number  desired  of  a  printed  catalogue. 
They  might  include  therein  not  only  all  the  books 
which  they  chanced  to  possess  at  the  moment,  but 
all  those  already  published  which  they  hoped  to 
possess  in  ten  or  twenty  years  to  come.  With 
the  manuscript  additions  only  of  the  new  publica- 
tions this  catalogue  would  serve  for  the  whole 
term." 

These  plans  were  based,  of  course,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  British  Museum  would  become 
the  repository  of  all  books  published  in  England, 
and  was  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  first  cost 
of  cataloguing  and  electrotyping  the  titles,  as  were 

could  be  going  on  continually.  Once  correct,  ever  cor- 
rect—  once  an  error  detected,  it  would  be  corrected  forever. 
There  would  not,  could  not,  be  as  now  a  new  crop  of  er- 
rors with  every  new  edition.  Every  edition  must  be 
more  correct  than  the  last  —  a  step  towards  positive  per- 
fection. 
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Prof.  Jewett's  on  the  supposition  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  to  perform  the  same  of- 
fice.    Prof.  Jewett's  plan  was  : 

1.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  to  publish  Rules 
for  the  preparation  of  catalogues. 

2.  To  request  other  institutions  intending  to 
publish  catalogues  of  their  books,  to  prepare  them 
according  to  these  rules,  with  a  view  to  their  being 
stereotyped  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

3.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  to  pay  the 
whole  extra  expense  of  stereotyping,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  agreed  on. 

4.  The  stereotyped  titles  to  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

5.  Every  Library  uniting  in  this  plan  to  have 
the  right  of  using  all  the  titles  in  the  possession  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  often  as  desired 
for  the  printing  of  its  own  catalogue  by  the  Insti- 
tution, paying  only  the  expense  of  making  up  the 
pages,  of  the  press- work,  and  of  distributing  the 
titles  to  their  proper  places. 

6.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  to  publish  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  at  stated  intervals,  general 
catalogues  of  all  libraries  coming  into  this  system. 

A  plan  which  does  not  have  direct  reference  to 
the  process  covered  by  the  heading  of  this  ar- 
ticle, but  which  it  may  be  well  to  include  in  the 
schemes  which  undertook  to  provide  by  various 
methods,  short  of  type-setting  and  pointing,  mul- 
tiple copies  of  card  titles,  is  the  one  described  in 
the  following  letter  by  Prof.  Justin  Winsor,  in 
answering  an  inquiry  made  by  me  in  reference  to 

the  subject  : 

Island  Creek  P.  O.,  Mass. 
September,  20,  1888. 

What  I  did  at  the  Boston  Public  Library 
in  the  way  of  facilitating  the  reproduction  of 
copies  of  cards  with  titles,  was  this:  After  the 
main  catalogue  entries  were  written  by  the 
cataloguer,  a  transcriber  who  was  an  adept  in 
writing  a  very  legible  round  band  copied  these 
titles  on  a  large  sheet,  ruled  off  into  spaces 
the  size  of  a  card.  I  think  the  sheet  held  20 
titles.  There  was  a  space  left  on  each  card, 
above  the  title,  sufficient  to  write  in  subse- 
quently the  subject  heading,  when  required. 
The  cataloguer  noted  on  each  of  the  title-slips, 
the  number  of  subject  entries  and  cross  references 
which  were  to  be  required  for  each  title.  The 
slips  were  then  assorted  so  as  to  get  those  on  the 
same  transcribed  sheet  which  had  about  the  same 
number  of  such  headings,  etc. 

The  transcriber  used  a  transfer  ink.  The 
writing  on  the  sheet  was  then  transferred  to  a 
lithographic  stone,  and  from  this  the  requisite 
number  of  copies  were  taken  off  on  card-board. 
Each  impression  was  then  cut  into  its  twenty 
parts.  Each  card,  as  it  stood,  served  for  the 
main  entry ;  but  for  the  subject  entries  the 
headings  had  to  be  written  in  by  hand  from  the 
cataloguer's  slip. 

The  plan  worked  well  enough,  but  it  did  not 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  catalogue;  and  the  extent 
of  the  case  which  held  the  cards  soon  outgrew 
the  available  room  for  holding  it.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  number  of  the  cards,  the  more  com- 


pressed process  of  printing  them  from  type  was 
resorted  to,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  This  is  expensive  and  a  large 
part  of  the  titles  have  to  be  reset  to  appear  in 
their  quarterly  bulletins  of  accessions.  To  avoid 
this  double  cost  of  composition,  at  the  Harvard 
College  Library,  we  use  the  same  type  for  the 
cards  that  we  use  for  the  bulletin  —  thus  making 
one  charge  for  type-setting  suffice. 

To  print  in  sheets  —  thus  saving  presswork  — 
and  cut  up  the  sheet  into  cards  afterwards,  would 
require  labor  in  adjusting  the  separate  titles  on  a 
form,  which  would  be  an  extra  cost.  So  on  the 
whole  we  decided  it  was  cheaper  to  print  each 
title  separately  on  a  hand-press.  In  this  way 
we  print  of  each  title  the  precise  number  which 
we  need  of  each.  If  we  printed  them  in  sheets, 
we  should  have  to  print  as  many  copies  of  each 
sheet,  as  the  largest  number  of  copies  required 
of  any  title  in  the  sheet,  causing  some  waste. 

The  drawback  of  this  plan  is  that  the  type  is 
rather  small,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
card  is  much  smaller  than  those  used  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  this  is  a  gain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Justin  Winsor. 

As  Mr.  Henry  Stevens'  plan  of  Photo-Bibli- 
ography has  already  been  on  record  in  the 
Library  journal  (see  vol.  2,  p.  162)  I  will 
confine  myself  simply  to  a  reference  thereto. 
His  idea  was  to  establish  a  Central  Biblio- 
graphical Bureau,  public  or  private,  where  libra* 
rians,  collectors,  and  amateurs  might  buy  de- 
scriptive slip  or  card  titles  of  books  as  they  buy 
postage-stamps,  money-orders,  or  telegrams. 
He  proposed  using  cards  4x7  inches,  on  which 
would  be  given  a  photogram,  as  he  called  it,  f>., 
a  reduced  photographic  reproduction  of  the  title- 
page  of  the  book,  to  which  was  to  be  added, 
either  in  print  or  writing,  the  full  title  and  biblio- 
graphical data  concerning  the  work.  This  was  to 
form  the  main  title.  The  cross-reference  cards 
were  to  contain  all  the  information  given  in  the 
main  title,  with  indexes  and  references,  but  not 
the  photogram.  Mr.  Stevens'  article,  referred 
to  above,  is  fully  illustrated  with  sample  titles, 
and  is  well  worth  reading,  aside  from  its  bearing 
on  the  subject  treated  of  here.  Mr.  Stevens,  I 
believe,  actually  prepared  quite  a  catalogue  on 
this  plan,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  details  at  the 
time  this  issue  goes  to  press. 

In  another  paper  I  will  give  an  account  of  our 
experiments  in  making  catalogs  by  means  of 
•*  The  Title-Slip  Registry,"  photo-process  and 
of  separate  electrotype  titles,  and  will  attempt  to 
point  out  some  of  the  drawbacks  and  also  the 
limits  of  these  methods.  I  trust  the  readers  of 
this  article  who  may  be  able  to  add  to  the  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  will  correspond  with  the 
editor  of  the  journal  that  their  contributions  may 
be  embodied  in  the  next  article. 
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HOW  WE    MADE   THE    CHANGE   FROM   GROUpS  TO  CLASSES. 

BY    S.    H.    BERRY,    LIBRARIAN     BROOKLYN    YOUNG    MSN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION. 


The  question  most  frequently  asked  by  visiting 
Librarians  is  *'  How  did  you  make  the  change  ?*' 
and  as  this  was  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
questions  which  confronted  me,  when  attacking 
this  field,  and  being  assured  by  the  frequency 
with  which  the  question  is  put  that  others  are  be- 
ing met  by  the  same  difficulty,  I  will  undertake 
briefly  to  explain  the  method  by  which  we  made 
the  transposition  without  disturbing  the  usual  cir- 
culation of  books.  First,  then,  *'  the  lay  of  the 
land." 

We  had,  to  begin  on,  a  library  of  about  7000 
vols,  divided  into  7  groups,  as  Religion,  History, 
Science,  Biography,  etc.,  numbered  consecutively 

—  f.^.,  books  numbered  from  6500  to  7500  were 
ScHsnce  (Science  of  Gov't,  Science  of  Law,  Science 
of  Mind,  Science  of  Language,  etc.);  History,  7500 
to  9000  (History  of  Napoleon,  History  of  the 
Jews,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  anything 
that  said  H  istory  of).  As  new  books  were  added 
they  were  of  course  put  at  the  end  of  the  **  class  *' 
to  which  they  belonged.  No  accession  book  had 
been  kept.  A  catalog  had  been  printed  by  title 
and  author.  As  this  printed  catalog  was  quite  old 
and  many  popular  works  had  been  worn  out  and 
discarded,  a  revised  edition  would  be  necessary  if 
we  decided  to  run  in  the  old  rut.  Deciding  that 
we  did  not  wbh  to  do  this,  the  next  problem  was 
to  decide  what  "  system  "  of  classification  to  use. 
While  this  was  being  settled  our  assistant  was 
entering  all  books  in  an  accession  book. 

As  books  needed  rebinding  they  were  classi- 
fied by  our  new  scheme  and  entered  on  shelf  lists  be- 
fore going  to  bindery.  This  is  an  important  point, 
that  we  may  avoid  giving  two  books  the  same 
No.  The  books  came  from  the  binder  with  title, 
author,  and  new  No.  gilded  into  the  leather.  Be- 
fore returning  these  to  the  shelves  I  entered 
them  in  the  card  catalog  by  writing  a  card  for  title, 
one  for  the  author,  and  one  for  the  leading  subject 

—  making  a  dot  under  each  letter  on  title-page 
that  is  represented  by  a  card,  that  I  may  always 
know  what  has  been  done  with  it.  In  cases  where 
the  word  representing  the  subject  of  the  book  did 
not  appear  on  title-page,  or  in  others  where  the 
author's  real  name  did  not  appear,  we  put  the  in- 
itial of  such  word  or  name  and  dotted  it.  The  book 
was  then  returned  to  circulation  by  its  old  No.,  as 
though  nothing  had  been  done  for  it  but  rebind- 
ing. 

May  26,  '87,  a  friend  sent  us  an  '*  editorial "  lot 


of  recent  books,  some  100  vols.  It  struck  me  that 
it  would  be  a  foolish  waste  of  time  to  put  them  in 
the  old  groups  and  necessarily  in  the  ms.  catalog 
and  afterwards  have  it  all  to  do  over.  On  look- 
ing over  the  shelf-list  sheets,  I  found  we  had 
carried  about  300  vols,  through  the  process  of 
classifying,  shelf-listing,  rebinding,  and  card  cat- 
aloging. It  was  a  simple  matter  to  cull  out  these 
300  newly  bound  books,  and  doing  so,  we  at  once 
carried  the  100  vols,  of  new  books  thro  same  pro- 
cess and  took  a  look  at  the  handful  of  cards  —  there 
were  about  1000  of  them.  Now  it  requires  some 
"nerve"  to  call  that  "The  card  catalog,"  but 
after  taking  a  dose  of  Nervine  I  put  a  notice  on 
the  bulletin  board,  "For  new  books  see  Caid 
Catalog." 

The  following  week  we  discarded  the  ms.  ad- 
ditions to  old  catalog  which  represented  the  ad- 
ditions to  the  library  since  the  printed  catalog  and 
hurried  these  into  the  new.  Then  came  the  con- 
tinual pressure.  We  cast  out  from  the  old  catalog 
one  group  at  a  time,  taking  the  first,  putting  a 
notice  on  the  patient  bulletin  board,  "  All  Nos. 

below  No. in  old  catalog  are  dead,  see  Card 

Catalog."  From  these  Various  groups  we  select- 
ed the  most  useful  and  popular  books,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready  for  circulation  the  next 
group  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Just  one  year  from  the  first  use  of  the  new  we 
broke  up  the  last  of  the  old,  having  transferred 
the  more  important  books  from  the  various  de- 
partments, numbering  about  4000  vols.  Those  not 
so  treated  were  of  course  laid  aside  as  "dead 
stock"  until  the  pressure  of  work  would  permit 
our  taking  hold  of  them,  some  of  them  still  re- 
maining among  "  dead  stock"  owing  to  the  kind- 
ness of  our  friends,  who  have  sent  us  valuable  ad- 
ditions and  enabled  us  to  buy  current  books,  which 
always  hold  the  right  of  way. 

We  have  added  in  the  past  year  2500  vols,  by 
gift  and  purchase,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
some  librarian  who  is  "  short-handed  "  and  has 
been  contemplating  a  change  something  after  the 
style  we  have  made,  I  would  say  that  this  has 
been  accomplished  by  myself  and  one  assistant 
besides  attending  to  other  duties,  such  as  care  of 
a  reading-room  supplied  with  some  225  period- 
icals, attend ing  charg  tng  desk,  etc.  At  the  opening 
of  the. dull  season  we  had  prepared,  copies  of  our 
shelf  list  on  type-writer,  which  we  have  had  bound 
in  substantial  half  mor.  for  use  on  the  catalog 
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counter.  This  gives  our  patrons  a  classified  catalog 
in  addition  to  the  three-fold  card  catalog,  which 
is  of  the  "  dictionary  "  form,  and  we  believe  it  a 
very  useful  help. 

So  for  us  the  problem  of  adopting  and  beginning 
the  use  of  an  entirely  new  system  throughout  has 
been  solved,  and  that  with  less  formidable  diffi- 
culties than  were  anticipated.  To  be  sure  we  met 
difficulties,  but  we  have  always  found  the  way 
over  each  as  they  appeared.  Instead  of  the 
regular  use  of  the  library  being  interrupted  it  has 
been  on  a  gradual  increase,  as  readers  come  to 
know  as  they  use  our  more  complete  catalog. 

A  librarian  can  better  than  any  other  person 
appreciate  the  satisfaction  there  is  in  taking  a  lot 


of  books  from  confused  groups  and  classifying 
them,  giving  to  each  a  No.  based  on  the  object 
and  teaching  of  the  book,  and  seeing  them  drop 
from  his  hand  one  here  and  another  there,  each 
taking  its  place  by  the  side  of  others  which  bear 
on  the  same  subject,  or  perhaps  on  the  same 
phase  of  the  subject,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  in- 
creased possibilities  for  usefulness  developed  by 
such  a  close  classification  scheme  as  this  are 
more  than  any  of  us  are  able  to  appreciate. 

If  this  brief  statement  of  how  we  met  and 
overcame  a  perplexing  question  in  our  small 
library  can  be  of  some  help  to  another  who 
is  as  yet  looking  forward  to  the  problem,  I  will 
be  glad. 


SALE  DUPLICATE  SLIP-CATALOG. 


BY   MELVIL    DEWEY. 


We  submit  below  the  blank  just  put  in  use  as 
promising  the  best  solution  to  the  vexing  ques- 
tion of  cataloging  duplicates.  Nearly  every  li- 
brary has  duplicates  that  ar  worse  than  useless, 
as  they  ar  never  used,  and  take  room  and  more  or 
less  time  and  attention.  They  can  hardly  be 
thrown  away,  and  selling  them  for  old  paper 
amounts  to  litl  more.  They  cannot  be  sold  or 
exchanged,  for  those  who  wish  them  do  not 
know  that  you  hav  them.  A  printed  catalog 
often  costs  as  much  as  the  total  receipts  from  the 
sales  that  result,  and  many  wil  not  consider  it. 
A  ms  catalog  is  bulky  and  when  wanted  is  always 
in  the  hands  of  some  procrastinator  who  promises 
to  ••  go  over  it  next  week  **  and  select  what  he 
wishes. 

We  submit  the  results  of  our  studies  of  methods 
as  the  best  plan  til  that  millenium,  a  general 
clearing  house  for  duplicates,  arrives. 

I.  Arrangement.  The  first,  cheapest,  and  most 
important  thing  is  to  class  closely  on  shelves,  so 
that  any  person  interested  in  any  subject  may 
redily  see  what  you  hav  to  offer  in  his  specialty. 
For  those  who  can  cum  to  the  collection,  this  is 
better  than  printed  catalogs.  The  disgraceful 
confusion  in  which  so  many  libraries  leave  their 
duplicates  is  in  itself  reason  enuf  why  no  one 
buys  them.  We  hav  seen  them  piled  on  the  floor 
in  a  great  conical  heap  like  a  wagon  load  of  pota- 
toes. A  book  lover  is  not  encouraged  to  hope 
for  much  from  such  an  exhibition.  It  seems  no 
better  than  the  junk  shop  or  paper  mil,  and  we 
properly  expect  that  books  not  worth  shelving 
and  classifying  can  be  bought  at  paper-mil  prices. 

Close  classing  enables  one  to  examin  his  sub* 


ject  quickly;  but  if,  in  order  to  see  the  100  books 
in  which  he  is  specially  interested  and  from 
which  he  would  doubtless  like  to  buy,  he  must 
go  thru  1000  others  which  ar  to  him  that  day  so 
much  lumber,  he  is  very  likely  to  defer  it  all  to 
sum  more  convenient  season  and  the  duplicates 
stil  remain  to  cumber  the  library. 

2.  Form  of  catalog.  Printing  being  too  costly 
and  ms  catalogs  too  awkward  to  send  about,  as  is 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  effect  sales  and  ex- 
change, we  ar  driven  to  the  slip  catalog,  which 
enabls  us  to  send  in  1000  different  directions  at 
once  lists  of  the  books  in  which  each  applicant  is 
interested  without  depriving  others  of  their  titles. 
This  demands  of  course  that  our  sale  catalog  shal 
be  like  the  shelves,  arranged  in  close  classifica- 
tion. Then  if  a  botanist  proposes  exchanges  we 
can  instantly  lift  out  all  the  botany  slips  and  mail 
them  to  him  for  a  day  or  two,  and  without  copy- 
ing a  line  he  can  put  in  a  separate  pile  those  he 
wishes  and  return  as  his  order.  This  advantage 
in  saving  labor  is  that  of  modern  charging  sys- 
tems like  Mr.  Cutter's,  where  no  writing  is  done; 
but  record  is  made  by  shifting  position  of  book 
and  reader  cards. 

After  books  ar  sold  and  date,  price,  and  person 
buying  noted,  slips  may  be  arranged  in  an  "  au- 
thor catalog  of  books  sold;"  or  possibly  even 
here  clast  arrangement  may  stil  be  preferd. 
We  shal  try  first  the  author  arrangement,  in  order 
to  tel  at  a  glance  whether  any  givn  book  bearing 
our  marks  has  been  duly  sold.  Such  cases  sum- 
times  arise  where  we  must  quickly  decide,  and, 
as  in  collating  for  duplicates,  author  arrangement 
seems  best. 
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3.  Slips.  We  at  first  proposed  to  use  the  small 
slip,  V  size,  5  x  7}^  cm,  but  added  so  many  side 
records  that  the  V  sHp  was  crowded.  If  both 
front  and  back  wer  fully  used,  this  would  answer 
very  wel,  even  for  the  form  here  givn,  and  would 
hav  the  advantage  of  compact  storage  and  cost* 
ing  only  two-fifths  the  postage  in  sending  pack- 
ages about. 

We  use  simply  thick  paper  insted  of  bristol 
board,  as  the  slips  hav  litl  wear  and  only  tempo- 
rary use.  This  is  cheaper  in  stock,  takes  less 
space,  costs  less  postage,  and  the  objection  that 
thin  slips  ar  less  convenient  to  hand  I  has  litl 
weight,  for  these  ar  handld  litl  in  drawers  on 
edge  like  ordinary  card  catalogs,  but  ar  used 
mostly  in  separate  packages  which  can  be  turnd 
thru  the  fingers. 

The  reprint  of  the  slip  below  shows  its  peculiar 
features.  The  title  is  like  a  catalog  card,  tho  it 
wil  be  fild  with  less  care  and  fulness,  with  vols, 
and  size  put  after  the  year  and  next  to  list  price 
and  price  at  which  the  duplicate  is  offerd.  Bind- 
ing and  condition  follow  as  necessary  items  in 
judging  the  book's  value.  To  save  time,  four 
lines  ar  printed  and  the  clerk  strikes  out  three, 
leaving  the  word  that  describes  the  book  ;  three 
motions  of  the  pen  ar  easier  than  to  write  one 
word.  In  hesitating  between ^^v^t/  and  perfect  as 
proper  description  of  condition,  it  is  markt  7  to 
indicate  doubt  between  the  two,  or  a  bracket  con- 
nects both  6  and  8,  leaving  both  words  uncan- 
celd. 


The  indication  of  marks  of  previous  ownership 
is  to  many  important.  If  the  book  is  clean,  all 
five  lines  ar  crost  out,  and  it  reads  "this  book 
has  no  ownership  marks." 

On  the  left  margin  at  the  hed  is  the  class  num- 
ber, showing  where  the  book  is  on  the  shelves 
and  where  the  card  belongs  in  the  catalog. 

Source  is  a  private  mark  to  tell  the  librarian 
how  he  came  to  hav  such  a  duplicate;  e,g.  by 
gift,  exchange,  buying  by  accident,  or  by  with- 
drawing a  book  no  longer  needed  in  the  library. 
As  it  is  no  concern  of  the  buyer  where  the  book 
came  from,  it  takes  but  an  instant  to  record  this 
fact  by  a  singl  letter  or  figure  known  only  to  our- 
selves. For  gift,  exchange,  mistake,  or  with- 
drawn, g,  X,  m  and  w  ar  obvious  symbols.  The 
accession  number  wil  be  blank  except  where  a 
book  has  been  withdrawn  or  has  been  accessiond 
by  sum  accident.  In  that  case  we  wish  to  make 
sure  that  when  it  is  sold  the  buyer's  name  shal 
be  put  in  the  accession  book  colum  "  re- 
marks," thus  giving  a  permanent  record.  If  the 
book  has  ever  had  an  accession  number,  we  note 
it  here  as  a  safegard.  This  seldom  happens 
and  so  takes  litl  time.  Books  receivd  in  ex- 
change need  not  hav  their  accession  numbers 
stampt  on  these  slips,  for  the  dale  of  receipt  re- 
fers at  once  to  all  needed  facts  in  the  accession 
book  "source"  colum.  It  is  however  desirabl 
to  giv  under  "  source  "  either  the  name  ora  num- 
ber referring  to  it  where  the  book  is  a  gift  ;  so 
that  what  is  receivd  from  it,  either  by  direct  ex- 
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change  or  sale  and  buying,  may  be  credited  to 
the  original  frend  who  gave  the  duplicate.  It 
does  much  to  encourage  gifts  to  know  that  they 
wil  all  sooner  or  later  appear  at  least  by  proxy 
in  the  permanent  possessions  of  the  library. 
Most  libraries  receiving  loo  v.  of  which  95  ar 
duplicates,  send  a  blank  gratefully  acknowledg- 
ing the  100,  and  the  95  then  disappear  forever  in 
the  duplicates.  On  the  slip  with  the  giver's 
name,  on  which  most  libraries  keep  their  record 
of  gifts,  should  be  enterd  how  many  of  the  books 
and  pamflets  go  into  the  library  and  how  many 
into  duplicates;  and  by  a  litl  labor,  wel  repaid  in 
the  influence  on  givers,  the  initials  can  be  put  on 
the  duplicate  slip  to  insure  that  sumtime  the  giver's 
name  wil  hav  credit  on  the  accession  book. 
Dates  when  added  and  sold  ar  stampt  with  the 
dater  rapidly  and  ar  important  items. 

The  name  to  whom  sold  is  givn  briefly.  If  a 
large  number  ar  bo*t  at  once,  as  is  common,  a 
rubber  stamp  is  set  up  quickly  and  the  whole 
package  of  slips  stampt. 

••  For  I  .  .  .  "  shows  whether  asking  price  was 
secured.  For  large  lots  or  other  special  reasons 
prices  ar  sumtimes  varied.  Under  it  either  cash 
or  books  is  canceld,  so  that  the  record  shows 
whether  it  was  a  sale  or  exchange.  All  exchanges 
ar  made  by  assigning  prices  unless  in  case  of 
pamflets  or  very  unimportant  books,  where  the 
trade  is  made  100  for  100,  when  this  record 
would  read  "  For  books."  no  price  being 

fild  in. 

It  is  of  course  important  that  when  slips  ar  sent 
out  they  be  returnd  promptly.  Most  librarians 
would  be  careful  that  no  slips  wer  lost,  but  it 
would  be  safer  to  count  the  number  sent  out.    If 


a  very  large  number  ar  sent,  the  package  can  be 
measured  with  an  accurate  rule  so  as  to  tel  with- 
in five  or  ten  slips,  and  many  wil  content  them- 
selves with  this  degree  of  accuracy. 

These  slips  ar  of  course  writn  as  the  books  go 
to  the  duplicate  shelves.  Pamflets,  unless  im- 
portant, we  do  not  catalog,  but  merely  class  close- 
ly and  exchange  from  personal  inspection  or  100 
for  100  with  sum  library  having  pamflets  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  us.  Important  pamflets  we  put 
among  the  books  and  write  slips  for,  and  books 
not  likely  to  bring  but  a  few  cents  at  the  most  we 
on  the  same  principl  put  among  the  pamflets, 
t./.  we  determin  whether  to  count  as  book  or 
pamflet  not  by  size  alone  but  often  by  character 
and  quality.  The  pamflets  may  be  kept  at  the 
end  of  the  books  on  each  subject  as  in  the  library, 
or  in  the  duplicate  collection  may  be  kept  on 
separate  shelves,  thus  clearly  marking  the  uncat- 
alogd  portion.  Each  book  or  pamflet  receives  a 
class  number  in  pencil  when  sent  to  the  duplicates 
and  a  tick  against  this  shows  that  the  catalog  slip 
has  been  writn.  This  labor  is  trifling,  for,  being 
a  duplicate,  when  it  is  collated  the  accurate  class 
number  of  the  library  copy  is  before  the  eye,  and 
has  only  to  be  copied,  thus  removing  wholly  the 
objection  to  the  great  labor  of  close  classing 
when  the  system  is  once  started.  The  statistics 
ar  kept  on  the  subject  blanks  already  in  use.  The 
litl  ticks  tel  with  trifling  labor  how  many  v.  and 
pamflets  hav  been  added  to  or  sold  from  each  of 
the  100  divisions  each  month,  and  the  easily-made 
balance  proves  that  accounts  ar  being  properly 
kept  and  that  duplicates  ar  not  being  carried  off  as 
they  may  be  with  the  feeling  that  "duplicates 
don't  count." 


PRIVATE  LIBRARIES  OF  BROOKLYN. 


BY    PAin.    LEICESTER   FORD. 


A  BIBLIOPHILE  once  wrote  (and  it  was  clearly 
before  the  present  multiplication  of  books)  that 
the  possessor  of  a  library  should  have  three 
copies  of  each  work  he  chose  to  place  on  his 
shelves:  first,  the  rarest,  or  editio princeps ^  as  his 
"show"  copy  ;  second,  the  best  edition,  for  his- 
own  enjoyment  and  use;  and  third,  a  hack  copy, 
for  loaning  to  friends.  These  three  divisions, 
taken  broadly,  may  be  said  to  describe  the  three 
classes  of  private  libraries  in  this  country  (t>., 
the  "show,"  the  "  reading,"  and  the  "  working" 
libraries),  and  though  they  merge  imperceptibly 
Into  each  other,  ^et  in  the  following  brief  r6sum6 


of  Brooklyn  libraries  I  have  endeavored  to  class 
them  under  those  three  heads: 

The  show  libraries.  Mr.  David  Adee  has  a 
fine  collection  of  general  literature,  many  of  them 
with  extra  illustrations.  Mr.  George  W.  Alexan- 
der has  a  library  of  3000  books  in  general  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Alfred  C.  Barnes  is  the  owner  of  a  libra- 
ry of  2000  miscellaneous  books.  Mr.  S.  W.  Boo- 
cock  has  a  general  library.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Cox  has 
a  superb  collection  of  some  3500  standard  books, 
nearly  all  being  the  best  edition,  with  fine  bindings 
and  many  extra  illustrations.  Mr.  Samuel  Bowne 
Duryea  has  an  unusual  library  relating  to  Archi- 
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tecture»  Art,  and  their  kindred  branches,  to  which 
he  has  added  a  large  number  of  Missals,  both 
plain  and  illunainated,  and  old  Ms.  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Frederickson,  so  long  known  among  New 
York  bibliomaniacs,  has  recently  removed  his 
fine  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  though  he  has  within  a  year  or  two  sold 
some  3000  of  his  books  (which  other  collectors 
were  only  too  happy  to  obtain)  his  collection  is 
hardly  affected  by  their  disposal.  Mr.  Charles 
Gilbert  has  a  fine  collection  of  books  on  chess. 
Hon.  Jasper  W.  Gilbert's  library  is  a  general 
one,  with  a  collection  of  Napoleonana.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Hamilton  has  fine  editions  of  some 
1500  works  of  popular  writers.  Mr.  Gabriel 
Harrison,  the  dramatic  writer,  has  some  1500 
works  relating  to  that  subject,  many  of  them  of 
considerable  rarity.  Mr.  William  Matthews,  so 
well  known  to  the  book  world  for  his  dressings 
of  their  choice  books,  has  a  fine  library;  in,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  state,  fine  bindings.  Mr. 
John  Pierce  has  a  most  marvellous,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  finest  collection  of  Hawthorniana  in 
existence,  including  the  first,  and  many  other 
editions  of  his  own  writings,  the  original  maga- 
zines in  which  his  pieces  first  appeared,  newspa- 
per clippings,  autographs,  and  works  relating  to 
Hawthorne.  Mr.  N.  Q.  Pope  has  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  the  city.  Mr.  Augustus  Toedte- 
burg  has  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  Drama  and  German  Mythology, 
and  Mr.  William  Augustus  White  has  some  500 
volumes  which  he  intends  as  the  basis  of  a  library 
on  early  wood-engraving,  Elizabethan  literature 
and  first  editions  of  American  authors. 

The  reading  libraries,  Mr.  James  H.  Bates 
has  a  fine  standard  library,  including  first  editions 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  Mr.  James  A.  H. 
Bell  has  an  interesfing  collection  of  about  10,000 
volumes  in  History,  Biography,  Travel,  and,  in- 
deed, representatives  in  nearly  every  subject  of 
literature.  The  collection  is  described  in  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  of  Oct.  21,  1888.  The  heirs  of 
Mr.  James  Carson  Brevoort  possess  the  library 
described  in  Wynne's  Private  Libraries  of  New 
Yorkt  though  since  that  was  written  the  collection 
has  been  very  largely  decreased,  both  by  sale  and 
gift.  Mayor  Chapin  has  some  2000  books  (not 
including  pamphlets),  chiefly  History,  both  Eng- 
lish and  American,  with  the  side-lights  of  Biog- 
raphy and  Politics.  The  Hamilton  Club  has  a 
collection  of  some  1500  volumes,  chiefly  in  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  contributed  mostly  by 
its  members,  of  which  a  catalogue  was  printed 
in  1 385.   Mr.  Seth  Low  has  a  collection  of  "  books 


worth  reading.*'  Mr.  John  T.  Martin  has  a  fine 
library  of  standard  books.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Mor- 
ton is  the  owner  of  a  fine  standard  library,  which 
was  described  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  June 
22,  1884.  Mr.  Henry  K.  Sheldon  has  a  library 
of  some  2000  works,  containing  many  uncom- 
mon books,  and  including  a  third  or  more  of  the 
fine  library  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Daniel  Em- 
bury, whose  collection  was  described  in  Wynne. 
Mr.  Daniel  M.  Tread  well  possesses  some  3500 
volumes,  relating  to  Anthropology,  Mythology, 
and  Philology,  with  representatives  of  Art  and 
Bibliography.  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Turner  has  a  fine 
collection  of  general  literature,  especial  atten- 
tion being  devoted  to  Essays,  History,  Science, 
and  Philosophy,  with  some  300  works  relating 
to  Chess.  The  whole  collection  contains  some 
1500  volumes.  Prof.  Charles  E.  West  has  a 
library  of  15,000  volumes,  mostly  of  rare  and 
curious  books  on  Mathematics,  the  Oriental  Na- 
tions, Fine  Arts,  Natural  History,  Astrology,  and 
Linguistics,  including  the  whole  library  of  Scan- 
dinavian and  Icelandic  literature  collected  by 
Mr.  George  P.  Marsh.  The  collection  is  de- 
scribed with  considerable  fulness  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  of  July  27,  1884. 

The  7vorking  libraries,  Mr.  William  Berrian  has 
a  large  collection  chiefly  devoted  to  Mormonism, 
Free  Thought,  and  Botany.  Dr.  John  Byrn  has 
about  1000  books  on  Gynaecology.  Mr.  Eugene 
G.  Blackford,  the  Fish  Commissioner,  has  a  libra- 
ry of  2000  volumes,  about  one-half  of  which  relate 
to  Ichthyology,  Fish  Culture,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, including  manywrareand  "extra  illustrated" 
books.  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  has  some  1500  vol- 
umes bearing  on  Political  Science.  Rev.  John 
W.  Chad  wick  has  a  varied  collection  of  between 
3000  and  4000  volumes.  Mr.  James  Cruikshank 
has  a  large  library  of  works  relating  to  Educa- 
tion, including  old  and  new  text-books,  school 
reports  and  journals,  and  many  of  the  classics. 
The  collection  is  described  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  of  Aug.  3,  1884.  Mr.  Wilberforce  Eames, 
the  present  editor  of  Sabin's  Diitiofuzry  of  Books 
Relating  to  America,  has  a  collection  of  about 
2000  works  of  reference,  being  especially  full  in 
American  Bibliography,  with  some  works  on 
Ethnology  and  Philology.  Mr.  S.  L.  Elliot  pos- 
sesses about  10,000  volumes  of  Americana,  includ- 
ing government  publications,  with  works  in  Nat- 
ural History  and  other  sciences.  Mr.  Gordon  L. 
Ford  has  50,000  volumes  chiefly  devoted  to  Ameri- 
cana and  Political  Science,  and  especially  strong 
in  the  pamphlet  literature  of  these  subjects.  Dr. 
George  R.  Fowler  has  2000  works  on  Medicine. 
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Dr.  T.  R.  French  has  1 500  books  on  Laryngology. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Grey's  collectioncontaias  2000  volumes 
on  Neurology.  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Hall,  D.D., 
has  a  collection  of  3500  volumes,  being  a  working 
library  of  Theology,  and  a  good  collection  con- 
cerning Botany.  Mrs.  Laura  C.  Holloway,  the 
journalist  and  author,  has  some  2500  "tools." 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hunt  has  a  large  collection  of 
medical  books.  Mr.  Lawrence  Kohoe  has  4000 
works  on  Catholicism.  Mr.  Jared  Miller  has 
10,000  volumes  of  general  literature  and  Bibliog- 
raphy. Mr.  William  Miller  has  a  collection  on 
dialects.  Mr.  T.  G.  Pierra  has  4500  works  on 
History  and  Political  Science.  Dr.  Lewis  S. 
Pilcher  has  about  1600  volumes  of  Medical  Litera- 
ture. Pilgrim  Church  has  a  fine  library  of  Theo- 
logical  Literature,  collected  for  the   use  of  its 


pastor.  Prof.  R.  W.  Raymond  has  2000  scientific 
works.  Dr.  F.  W.  Rockwell  has  1000  works  on 
Surgery.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  has  between 
3500  and  4000  volumes  on  Law  and  Economics. 
Prof.  Richmond  Mayo  Smith  has  a  library  of 
about  1000  volumes  relating  to  Political  Econo- 
my, and  Dr.  F.  H.  Stewart  has  a  collection  of 
books  on  Medicine. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  Mr. 
Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  Mr.  John  F.  McCoy,  Mr, 
Whitman  W.  Kenyon,  Mr.  John  W.  Greaton, 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Copeland,  Mr.  S.  H.  Berry,  and 
Dr.  Robert  Ormiston  possess  considerable  libra- 
ries, but  of  what  nature  I  have  been  unable  to 
learn;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this  hasty  sur- 
vey many  have  been  overlooked  which  are  quite 
as  worthy  of  mention  as  those  included. 


NEWSPAPER  EXCLUSION  AT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  LIBRARY. 

BY  TALCX>TT  WILLIAMS. 


The  Ridgway  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  came  into  notice  20  years  ago,  through 
the  peculiar  provisions  of  its  founder.  Dr.  James 
Rush,  who  died  in  1869.  By  his  will  uf  Feb. 
26,  i860,  admitted  to  probate  May  31,  1869,  he 
left  all  his  property  valued  at  $1,000,000,  to  his 
executor  in  trust. 

First,  to  select  a  site  between  4th  and  15th, 
and  Race  and  Spruce  Streets  and  erect  upon  it  a 
fire-proof  building  suitable  to  hold  the  books  of 
the  Library  Company  of  Ptyldelphia  ;  and 

Second,  to  convey  the  same  and  the  Ridg- 
way estate  to  the  company  on  various  condi- 
tions, of  which  the  most  important  was,  that  no 
museum  exhibitions  or  lectures  should  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  building,  and  that  the  money, 
save  10  per  cent.,  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  purposes  of  a  library. 

Two  long  codicils  specified  a  large  number  of 

conditions,  some  judicious  and  some  eccentric,  the 

two  referring  to  newspapers  being  in  a  codicil 

dated  May  16,  1866,  and  the  other  in  an  earlier, 

Feb.  16,  i860.    The  former  was  as  follows  : 

**  Fifth.  I  do  not  wish  that  any  work  should  be 
excluded  from  the  library  on  account  of  its  dif- 
ference from  the  ordinary  and  conventional  opin- 
ions on  the  subjects  of  science,  government, 
medicine,  or  morals,  provided  that  it  contains 
neither  ribaldry  nor  indecency.  Temperate,  sin- 
cere, and  intelligent  inquiry  and  discussion  are 
only  to  be  dreaded  by  the  advocates  of  error.  The 
truth  need  not  fear  them,  nor  do  I  wish  the  Ridg- 
way branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  to  be 
encumbered  with  the  ephemeral  biographies, 
novels,  and  works  ol  fictiun  or  amusement,  news- 


papers or  periodicals,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  current  Hteraiure  of  the  day.  The  great 
object  of  a  public  library  is  to  bring  within  the 
reach  of  the  reader  and  student  works  which  pri- 
vate collections  do  not  and  cannot  contain,  and 
which  in  no  other  way  could  be  accessible  to  the 
public.  Its  excellence  will  depend  not  upon  the 
number  of  its  volumes,  but  upon  their  intrinsic 
value,  and  I  wish  this  principle  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  managers,  who,  I  hope,  will  never  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  too  common  ambition  for  mere 
numerical  superiority." 

The  earlier  codicil,  Feb.  26,  i860,  said,  on  this 

subject : 

**  Sixth.  ...  Let  it  be  a  favor  for  the  em- 
inent works  of  fiction  to  be  found  upon  its 
shelves  ;  but  let  it  not  keep  cushioned  seats  foi 
time-wasting  and  lounging  readers,  nor  places  for 
every-day  novels  and  mind-tainting  reviews,  con- 
troversial politics,  scribblings  of  poor  poetry,  or 
poor  biographies  of  unknown  names,  nor  of  those 
teachers  of  disjointed  thinking,  the  daily  news- 
papers, except  perhaps  for  reference  to  support, 
since  such  an  authority  could  never  prove  the  au- 
thentic date  of  an  event." 

This  will  divided  the  whole  estate  to  his  execu- 
tor and  brother-in-law,  Henry  J.  Williams,  with 
discretionary  power  to  purchase  a  lot,  but  before 
dying  Dr.  Rush  bought  a  lot  himself  for  $134,- 
000,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  his  executor  to 
build  on  it.  This  lot  at  Broad  and  Christian 
Streets  was  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  centre  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  selected  for 
this  reason,  Dr.  Rush  expressing  the  opinion 
that  it  would  never  be  wanted  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. When  the  executor  proposed  to  build  on 
the  same,  the  Library  Company  filed  a  bill  ask- 
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ing  to  have  him  restrained  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  not  exercising  the  discretion  vested  in 
him  by  the  testament,  in  following  the  verbal 
promise  made  to  the  testator.  The  Court  below 
decided  that  the  executor  must  select  a  site  on 
his  own  discretion,  but  the  Supreme  Court  (S. 
C,  Pa..  73,249)  held  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low the  testator's  intent,  and  that  a  court  of 
equity  could  not  interfere  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  so. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  this  trust  did 
not  subject  the    property  of   the  Library  Com- 


pany to  taxation,  but  the  Supreme  Court  having 
decided,  March  4,  1878,  that  it  did  not,  a  deed  of 
trust  was  executed  copveying  the  residuary  es- 
tate of  Dr.  Rush,  as  well  as  the  building  on 
Broad  Street  costing  $800,000,  and  having  room 
for  200,000  volumes.  The  estate  consisted  of 
realty  valued  at  $300,000,  yielding  a  net  income  of 
$18,000,  charged  with  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  the  amount  of  $5680.  In  the  last  report.  May, 
1888,  of  the  Library  Company,  this  income  is 
given  as  $16,206.17,  and  the  annuities  still  re- 
maining as  $2385.26. 
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of  Central  library  and  Branch  library.  In  Letters 
and  documents  relating  to  its  foundation  [etc.]. 
Baltimore,  1886.  ^2143. 17 

—  Peabody  institute.  Interior.  In  H.  B. 
Adams.  The  study  of  history  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  (U.S.  Bureau  of  educa- 
tion.    Circular  of  information,  No.  2,  1887.) 

*7596-59(i887);  ♦6190.31 

Barre,  Mass.  Woods  memorial  library.  Ex- 
terior. Woodcut.  With  description.  Springfield 
weekly  republican,  June  24,  1887.     ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Same.     Library  journal,  July,  1887. 

♦C.R.17.1.8.12 

Exterior.     Photograph.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Belchertown,  Mass.  Clapp  memorial  library. 
Exterior.  With  description.  Springfield  weekly 
republican,  July  I,  1887.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Same.     Library  journal,  July,  1887. 

♦C.R.17.1.8.12 

Belfast,  Maine.  Free  library.  Exterior.  Li- 
brary journal,  Aug.,  1888.  ♦C.R.17.1.8.13 

Beloit  college,  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  Library. 
Exterior.     In  Picturesque  Beloit.     Beloit,  1888. 

447* -75 
Bloomington,  Illinois.     Public  library.     Ex- 
terior.    Photograph.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 
Boston   Athensum.     Three    photographs  of 
interior.  ♦6190.31 


Boston  Public  library.  New  building  on  Cop- 
ley square.  Fourteen  views  and  plans.  Amer. 
arch,  and  b.  news,  May  26,  June  9,   1888. 

♦8102.22;  ^6990.1. 23 

Also  in  the  Imperial  edition  of  this  periodical,  *699i. 15.23. 
The  regular  edition  contains  only  thirteen  illustraUons. 

—  Exterior. — Bates  hall.  Harper's  weekly, 
May  19,  1888.  ♦5200.1.32;  ♦6190.31 

—  Exterior.  Library  journal,  March,  1888, 
p.  95.  ♦C.R.^i7.i.8.i3 

First  published  in  the  Boston  daily  globe. 

The  architects'  model,  views  and  plans  of  the  new  library 
building  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bos« 
tonian  society,  Old  State  House,  and  later  at  the  g^allery  of 
the  St.  Botolph  club. 

The  Report  of  the  trustees  and  architects  on  the  ntm 
building,  to  be  published  hereafter,  will  contain  illustrations 
and  plans. 

—  Photograph  from  the  model.  ♦6190.31 

—  Sketches  and  sketch  plans  of  four  designs  to 
which  prizes  were  awarded  in  competition.  Amer. 
arch,  and  b.  news,  Feb.  14,  1885.  ♦6990.1.17 

Brattleborough,  Vt.  Public  library.  Exterior. 
In  Proceedings  at  the  dedication,  January  25, 
1887.  With  the  address  by  Hon.  Mellen  Cham- 
berlain.    Cambridge,  1887.  ♦2144.30 

Exterior.     Springfield  weekly  republican, 

Jan.  28,  1887.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Exterior.    In  Catalogue.    Brattleborough, 

1887.  ^2144.32 

Exterior.     Woodcut.  ♦6190.31 

Bristol,  R.I.  Rogers  free  library.  Exterior. 
Boston  Sunday  herald,  July  8,  1888. 

British  museum.  Exterior.  —  Interior.  In 
P.  Villars.  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
London,  1887,  p.  i^?'  ^2460. 74 

—  Exterior.  —  Plans.  In  Pugin  and  Britton*8 
Illustrations  of  the  public  buildings  of  London. 
London,  1838,  vol.  2,  p.  177.  ♦4092.9.2 

—  In  the  Reading-room.  Humorous  sketches. 
Graphic,  Jan.  15,  1887.  ♦6970.1.35 

—  Plan  of  ground  floor.  Amer.  arch,  and  b. 
news,  Oct.  18,  1884.  ♦6990.1. 16 

—  Plan  of  reading  room.  —  Readmg  desks. 
(Same  volume,  Dec.  20.)  ♦6990.1. 16 

Brown  university,  Providence.  Library  build- 
ing. In  E.  M.  Stone.  Our  French  allies.  Provi- 
dence, 1884,  p.  583.  ^4323. 100 

Exterior.     In  W.  A.  Greene.    The  Provi- 

dence  plantations.     Providence,  1886,  p.  163. 

*6330.7 
Exterior.  /«  Providence  illustrated.  Provi- 
dence, 1886.  *6330.6 

Exterior.   In  The  Chad  Browne  memorial. 

Brooklyn,  1888. 
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Bryn  Mawr,  Penn.  College  librarv.  Interior. 
Ih  H.  B.  Adams.  The  study  of  history  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  nnd  universities.  (U.S.  Bureau 
of  education.  Circular  of  infonViation,  No.  2. 
1887.)  ♦7596.59(1887);  ♦6190.31 

Bucksport,  Maine.  Buck  memorial  library.  Ex- 
terior.    Bucksport  Clipper,  Nov.  17,  1S87. 

♦6190.31 

Same.     Library  journal,  Feb.,  1SS8. 

♦C.R.17.1.8.13 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  Buffalo  library.  Design.  II. 
H.  Richardson,  an:hitect.  Exterior.  Amer. 
arch,  and  b.  news,  April  23,  1S87. 

♦6990.1.21;  ♦6991.15.21 

Desijsjn  for  building,  by  H.  H.  Richardson. 

Building  news,  March  25,  1887.  •7360a.  1.52 

Exterior.     Iti    Buffalo    historical  society. 

Annual  report,  1SS6.  ♦6712.34 

Exterior.     Library  journal,  March,  1887. 

♦6171.5.12 

Twelve  heliotypes.   ///  The  Buffalo  library 

and  its  building.     Buffalo,  1887.  ♦6190.30 

View,  //r  Annual  reportof  the  Buffalo  his- 
torical society,  Jan.  12,  1886.  ^6712. 34 

This  buildinif  is  iKCupicd  al^o  hy  the  Rufialo  fine  urts 
academy,  the  Huflalo  society  of  natural  sciences,  and  the 
Buffalo  historical  society. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  Free  public  library.  —  Ex- 
terior.— Interior. — Plan.  In  Cambridge  tribune, 
Nov.  19,  1887.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Same.     Library  journal,  Dec,  1887. 

♦C.R.17.1.8 

Exterior.    Plan.    Boston  Daily  globe,  Nov. 

19,  1887.  ^6190.31 

Cambridge  university.  Library  of  Pembroke 
college.     Photograph.  ♦6190.31 

—  Library  of  Trinity  college.  Interior.  /«Our 
own  country.     London,  1886,  p.  237.         2461.2.1 

Chantilly',  France.  The  Chilean  de  Chantilly, 
the  gift  of  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  the  French  Insti- 
tute. The  Library.  —  Exterior.  —  Interior.  Illus- 
trated London  news,  Oct.  30,  1886.       *5370-.SO-89 

Charleston,  S.C  Charleston  library.  In  A. 
Mazvck.  Guide  to  Charleston.  Charleston,  1882. 

♦4378. 107 

—  Museum  of  fine  arts  and  ladies*  library.  Ex- 
terior. —  Plans.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Chelsea,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior.  In 
Proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  library 
building,  Dec.  22,  1885.  With  address  by  James 
Russell  Lowell.     Cambridge,  1886.  2143.19 

Columbia  college.  New  York.  Heliotype  of  ex- 
terior of  library.  Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news. 
Imperial  edition.     Sept.  4,  1886.  ♦6<^i. 15.20 

—  Two  views  of  interior.  /// 11.  B.  Adams.  The 
stiniy  of  history  in  American  colleges  and  imiver- 
sitios.  (l;.S.  Ihirvau  of  education.  Circular  of  in- 
formation. No.  2,  18S7.)  *7596. 59(1887) ;  ♦6190.31 

Cornell  universitv.  Librarv.  Interior.  In  II. 
\\.  Adams.  The  study  of  history  in  American 
colleges  and  imiversities.  (ir.S.  Bureau  of  cdii' 
cation.     Circular  of  information.  No.   2,    1887.; 

*75<A59(»^'^'^7) ;  *6i90.3r 
Dalton,  Mass.    Crane  librarv.    ///  C.  W.  Bryan. 

Book  of  Berkshire.     Great  Harrington,   1886,  p. 

121.  *2358.57 

Dartmouth  college.     Library.     ///  Dedication 

of  Rollins  chapel   and   Wilson  hall  (Library), 

June  24,  18S5.     Hanover,  1886.  ♦2382.60 


Da}rton,  Ohio.  Public  Library.  Exterior.  /• 
Dedication.     Dayton,  1888.  *3 144.43 

Exterior,  with  manuscript  sketch  of  pUn. 

••Cab.G.a.33 

Dedham,  Mass.  Public  library.  Photosraphs 
of  exterior.  *Di9a3i 

Woodcut  of  exterior.     Dedham  standard, 

Oct.  22,  1887.  ••Cab.G.a.23 

Deerfield,  Mass.  Town  library  in  Dickinson 
school  building.  Exterior.  —  Plan.  Amer.  arch. 
and  b.  news,  April  27,  1878.  ^69901 1.3 

Design  for  a  library  building.  M.  H.  Picq, 
architect.  From  La  construction  moderne. 
Scientific  American.  Architects'  and  builders' 
edition,  Sept.,  1887.  ^6840.5.4 

Design  for  a  library  for.  a  small  town.  By  W. 
Sterling.     Architect,  July  23,  1886.        •69^2.1.316 

East  Saginaw,  Mich.  Hoyt  public  libnrjr. 
Trust  deed.  —  Invitation  to  architects.  —  Speci- 
fications. According  to  designs  of  Van  Brunt 
and  Howe.  East  Saginaw,  1886.  Three  pam- 
phlets.    No  illustrations.  •2144.34 

Pencil  sketches  of  plan.  •6100.31 

Edinburgh,  Scotland.    Edinburgh  public  libra- 
ry competition.      Exterior. — Interior.     Design 
.  by  T.  P.  Marwick.     Builder,  Aug.  6,  1887. 

•722a2-53 

Second   premiated    design,  by  James  B. 

Dunn.     Exterior. — Interior.     Builder,  July  30, 
1887.  •7220.3.53 

Selected  design.    By  Georee  W.  Browne. 

Exterior.  —  Interior.    Builder,  July  16,  1887. 

•722a2.53 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  Wallace  library  and  art 
building.  Exterior.  — Interior  views.  /*  W.  A 
Emerson.  Fitchburg,  past  and  present.  Fitch- 
burg, 1887,  p.  68.  •435oa.i69 

Fremont,  Ohio.    Birchard  library.     Exterior. 

•6190.31 

Gardner,  Mass.  Levi  Heywood  memorial 
library.     Exterior.  ••Cab.G.2.23 

Georgia  historical  society.  Interior  of  library, 
at  Savannah.  Harper's  new  monthly  magazine, 
Jan.,  18SS.  •5210.12.76 

Germantown,  Penn.  Friends'  free  library. 
Exterior.  •6190.31 

Gloucester,  Mass.  Sawyer  free  library.  Two 
heliotypes  of  exterior.  In  Outline  of  history 
and  dedication.     Gloucester,  1884. 

♦2141.63;  •6190.3X 

Hamburg.     Stadtbibliothek.     Grundriss. 

••Cab.G.2.23 

Harrow-on-the-hill,  Eng.  Vaughan  libraiy. 
Exterior.  In  Our  own  country.  London,  1882. 
Vol.  5,  p.  37.  2461.62.5 

Harvard,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior. 
Three  photographs.  —  Plan.  ••Cab.G.2.23 

Exterior.     Heliotype.     /»  Proceedings  at 

the  dedication.     Boston,  1888.  •2144.44 

Harvard  college.  Divinity  school.  Exterior  of 
library.  Christian  register,  Jan.  12, 1888.  •6190.31 

Same.     Library  journal,  Feb.,  1888. 

•C.R.17.1.8.13 

Hindley,  Eng.  Hindley  free  library  and  mu- 
seum. Exterior.  —  Plans.  Building,  March  20| 
1S.S6.  •69XX.15 

Hingham,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior. 
In  E.  Nason.  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Boston,  1S74,  p.  259.  *^lS5.5i 
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—  £cole  de  droit  Sketch  plan  of  library. 
Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  Dec.  27, 1884.  *699o.i.i6 

—  &x>le  des  beaux-arts.  Sketch  plan  of  library. 
Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  Dec.  27,   1884. 

♦6990.1.16 
Plan  for  a  library  building.     Sketch.     In  M. 

G.  Van  Rensselaer.     Henry  Hobson  Richardson 

and  his  works.  Boston,  188S,  p.  83.  ♦«*8i02.2i 
Poole,    \V.    F.      The    construction   of  library 

buildings.     With   plans.      Amer.    arch,    and   b. 

news,  &pt.  17,  1S81.  ♦6990. 1. 10 

A  paper  read  before  the  American  library  association  at 
tl»e  convention  at  Washington.     Found  also,  without  the 

£lans,  \\\  the  proceedings  of  that  convention  and   in  the 
ibrary  journal,  April,  18S1. 

Poole,  Eng.  New  Free  library.  Exterior. 
Graphic,  Dec.  3,  1887.  ♦6970.1.38 

Princeton,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior 
of  Goodnow  Memorial  building.  In  Dedica- 
tion.    Worcester,  1887.  ♦4350a.  168 

Providence,  R.I.  Athenaium.  Exterior.  Lith- 
otype.  In  Providence  illustrated.  Providence, 
1886.  ♦6330.6 

Exterior.  In  W.  A.  Greene.  The  Provi- 
dence plantations.      Providence,  1886,  p.  88. 

♦6330.7 

—  Public  library.  Exterior.  In  Providence 
illustrated.    Providence.  1886.    Plate  66.  ^6330.6 

Same.      In  English  and  classical  school. 

Catalogue,  1888.  *6345.65 

Thi<4  scluK)!  and  the  Public  library  occupy  the  same 
building. 

Quincy,  111.  Public  library.  Woodcut  of  ex- 
terior.    Q^iincy  herald.  No.  5  in  ♦F.4.41 

Quincy,  Mass.  Thomas  Crane  Memorial 
library.  Exterior.  —  Plan.  In  M.  G.  Van 
Rensselaer.  Henry  Ilobson  Richardson  and  his 
works.     Boston,  188S,  p.  78.  ♦|>*8io2.2i 

Exterior.  Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news.    Sept. 

II,  1886.  ♦6990.1.20;  6991.15.20 

Randolph,  Mass.  Turner  library.  Exterior. 
Library  journal,  Feb.,  1877.  ♦6171.5.1 

Rhode  Island  historical  society,  Providence. 
Cabinet.  Exterior.  /«W.  A.  Greene.  The  Provi- 
dence plantations.      Providence,   1886,  p.  78. 

*633o.7 

— r  Lithotype.  In  Providence  illustrated.  Provi- 
dence, 1886.  ^6330.6 

St.  Louis.     Mercantile  library.     Exterior. 

♦6190.31 

Sketch  plans  for  a  university  library.  By  W.  B. 
Ittner.  Library  journal.  Jan.  ,1888.  *C.R.  17.1. 8.13 

Smith  college.  Library.  Interior.  In  \\.  B. 
Adams.  The  study  of  history  in  American  col- 
lc«»es  and  universities.  {U.S.  BM9'cau  of  educa- 
tion.    Circular  of  information,  No.  2,  18S7.) 

*7596.59  (»8S7);  ♦6190.31 
Somerville,  Mass.     Public  library.      Exterior. 
—  Plan.     Amor.  arch,  and  b.  news,  July  3,  1886. 
♦6990.1.20;  ♦6991^15.20;  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 
South   Hadley,  Mass.     Mount  Holyoke  semi- 
nary.    Exterior  and  interior  of  library.     In  His- 
tory of  Mount  Holyoke  seminary,  by  Sarah  D. 
(Locke)  Stow.     1887.  *4390  64 

Stockholm.      The   Royal    library.      Exterior. 
Amer.  arch  and  b.  news,  Aug.  4.  1888.  ♦699a i. 24 
Stuttgart    Die  K6nigliche  Bibliothek.    Sketch 
plan.    Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  Dec  19,  x888. 

*6990.i.x8 


Stuttgart,  continued. 

—  Die    Konigliche    Bibliothek.         Geb^ude. 

Grundriss.  —  Schnitt.    Details.     Allgein.    Bau- 

zeitung,  1884,  plate  38.  ♦6870.5.49 

With  text.  (Correction  of  title  in  the  list  previously  pub- 
lished.) 

Swansea,  Wales.  Public  library.  Exterior.  Il- 
lustrated London  news,  June  11,1887.  *537o.5o.90 

University  of  California.  Bacon  art  and 
library  building.  Oakland  daily  evening  tribune. 

♦*Cab.G.2.2i 

University  of  Michigan.  Historical  seminary. 
General  reading  room.  /// II.  B.  Adams.  The 
study  of  history  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. (U.S.  Bureau  0/ education.  Circular 
of  information.  No.  2,  1887.) 

*7596  59C1887)  ;  ♦6190.31 

University   of  Pennsylvania.      Plans  for  the 

library  building.  ♦C.R. 17. 1. 18.13 

An  article  in  the  Library  journal,  August,  i*^,  byTal- 
cott  Williams,  with  woodcut  of  exterior  and  plan. 

University  of  Vermont.  Billings  library. 
Photograph  of  exterior.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Exterior. —  Plan. —  Second  sketch. —  Read- 
ing room. —  Book  room.  In  M.  G.  Van  Rensse- 
laer. Henry  Hobson  Richardson  and  his  works. 
Boston,  1888,  pp.  79  et  seq.  ♦^♦8102.21 

Exterior.    Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  Sept. 

II,  1886.  ♦6990.1.20:  ♦6991.15.20 

Vassar  college.  Library.  Interior.  /;»  II.  B. 
Adams.  The  study  of  history  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  (U.S.  Bureau  of  cduca' 
tion.     Circular  of  information,  No.  2,  1^7.) 

*7596.59(»887);  ♦6190.31 

Washington,  N.H.  Shedd  Free  library.  Ex- 
terior.    In  History  of  Washington,  1886,  p.  248. 

*4438.77 
Watertown,   Mass.      Free  library.      Exterior. 

Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  May  10,  1884. 

•  ^6990.1. 15 

Wellesley  college  library.  Interior.  In  H. 
B.  Adams.  The  study  of  history  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  -(U.S.  Bureau  of  edu^ 
cation.     Circular  of  information.  No.  2,  1887.) 

*7596- 59(1887);  ♦6190.31 

Wellesley,  Mass.  Town  hall  and  library. 
Heliotype  of  exterior.  Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news. 
Imperial  edition.    Jan.  30,  1886.         ^6991. 15. 19. 

West  Brookfield,  Mass.  Merriam  library.  In 
Worcester  society  of  antiquity.  Collections,  vol. 
6,  p.  150.  ^4452.53.6 

Winchester,  Mass.  Town  hall  and  iibrarv. 
Exterior.  —  Interior. — Plan.  Amer.  arch,  and 
b.  news.  May  12,  1S88.       ♦6990.1.23;  ^6991. 15. 23 

Wobum,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior.  In 
M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer.  Henry  ilobson  Richard- 
son and  his  works.  Boston,  1S88,  p.  66.  ♦<i^8i02.2i 

Etching.  ♦6190.31 

A  separate  impression  of  the  etching-,  by  Edmund  II. 
Garrett,  in  Drake's  History  of  Middlesex  county. 

Woodstock,  Vermont.  The  Norman  Williams 
Public  library.     Two  photographs  of  exterior. 

♦6190.31 

Worcester,  Mass.  Free  public  library.  Exte- 
rior. ///  Worcester  past  and  present.  Worcester, 
1888,  p.  167.  *4450-5i 

With  portrait  of  Samuel  S.  Green,  librarian.  ^ 

Yale  college.  Perspective  view  of  new  library 
building.    Yale  news,  June  29,  1888.        ♦6190^31 
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Hopedale,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior. 
In  Second  annual  report,  1887.  *6i90.3i 

Same.   In  Hopedale  Town  report,  1887. 

♦6318.65 

Johns  Hopkins  university.  Historical  semi- 
nary. Two  views.  /»  H.  B.  Adams.  The  study 
of  history  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
(U.S.  Bureau  of  education.  Circular  of  informa- 
tion, No.  2,  1887.)  *7596. 59(1 887)  ;  *6i9o.3i 

Lambeth  palace.  Exterior  and  interior  of  li- 
brary.    Builder,  Feb.  10,  1883.  •7220.2.44 

Lancaster,  Mass.  Memorial  hall  and  Public 
library.  In  Worcester  society  of  antiquity.  Col- 
lections, vol.  6,  p.  57.  *4452-53-6 

Leeds,  England.  Leeds  library.  In  T.  D. 
Whitaker.  Loidis  and  Elmete.  [History  of 
Leeds.]     Leeds,  1816,  p.  86.  *2490.i 

Lehigh  university,  South  Bethlehem,  Penn. 
Library.  Exterior.  Harpers*  weekly,  Sept.  1, 
1888.  ♦5190.1.32 

Leyden  university.    Jan  Cornells  Woudanus  : 

Die  Bibliothek  der  Universitat  Leyden.    *6i90.3i 

A  photosrravurc  of  the  interior  from  a  woodcut  in  G. 
Ilirth.  Kulturc^eschichtliches  Bilderbuch  aus  drei  Jahr- 
hunderten,  Band  3.  *6o73.5i  .3.  Woudanus  lived  at  Leyden 
during  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

London.  The  Commons*  Library.  —  The 
Peers*  Library.  In  The  abbey  and  palace  of 
Westminster.  Photographed  by  John  Harring- 
ton.    London,  1869.  ^2460. 19 

—  Reform  club.  Interior  of  library.  In  L. 
Fagan.  The  reform  club.  London,  1887.  ♦4550.15 

—  Sion  college.  Exterior  and  interior  of 
library.     Illustrated  London  news,  Oct.  9,  1886. 

*537o-50-89 

Ludlow,  Mass.  Hubbard  memorial  library. 
Exterior.     Springfield  republican,  May,  1888. 

Same.     Library  journal,  June,  1888. 

♦C.R.17.1.8.13 

Magnusson,  Eirfkr.  Design  for  a  library.  The 
spiral  plan.  Scientific  American.  Architects' 
and  builders'  edition,  July,  1886.  ♦6840.5.2 

Maiden,  Mass.  Converse  memorial  library. 
Exterior.  In  M.  G.  Van  Rensselaer.  Henry 
Hobson  Richardson  and  his  works.  Boston, 
i888,  p.  83.  ♦^,♦8102.21 

Heliotypes    of     exterior     and     interior. 

Amer.   arch,  and  b.    news.      Imperial    edition. 
Nov.  6,  1886.  ♦6991.15.20 

Heliotype  of  exterior.     Amer.  arch,  and  b. 

news,  Sept.  11,  1886.  ♦6990.1.20 

Six  heliotypes.  In  Family  record  of  dea- 
cons James  W.  Converse  and  ElishaS.  Converse. 
Compiled  by  William  G.  Hill.    1887.    ♦♦♦4335.105 

Manchester,  Mass.  Memorial  library  and 
Grand  army  hall.  Heliotypes  of  exterior  and 
interior.  In  Dedication  services,  Oct.  13,  1887. 
Boston,  1888.  ♦2144.74;  *6i90.3i 

Medford,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior.  In 
C.  Brooks.  History  of  Medford,  revised  ed. 
Boston,  1886,  p.  302.  *2355.78 

Exterior.     Heliotype.  *445oa'43 

Published  in  a  collection  of  views  of  the  town,  in  1SS8. 

Methuen,  Mass.  Nevins  memorial  library. 
Exterior.     In  Catalogue,  1887.  ♦2141.77 

Exterior.     Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  June 

21,  1884.  ^6990. 1. 15 

Mexico,  City.  National  library.  Amer.  arch,  and 
b.  news,  Aug.  37,  1887.     *6990.i.32;  ♦6991.15.33 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Competitive  design  for 
library  and  museum.  Exterior. — Plans.  Amer. 
arch,  and  b.  news,  Sept.  25,  1886. 

♦6990.1.20;  ♦6991.15.20 

—  Public  library.  Exterior.  The  Evening  jour- 
nal, Minneapolis,  April  20,  1887.      ♦♦Cab.G.2.21 

Exterior.  Scientific  American.  Archi- 
tects' and  builders'  edition,  Sept.,  1886.  ♦6840.5.4 

Munich.  Die  Konigliche  Bibliothek.  Plan. 
Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  Dec.  19, 1885.  ♦6990.1. 18 

Newburyport,  Mass.  Public  library.  Exterior. 
In  Statement  of  proceedings,  etc.  Newburyport, 
1866.  2128.28 

Exterior.  In  E.  Nason.  Gazetteer  of  the  State 

of  Massachusetts.     Boston,  1874,  p.  368.  *2385.5i 

Newcastle-upon-T3me.  Public  library.  Exte- 
rior.    Illustrated  London  news,  July  16,  1887. 

*537o-5o-9i 
New  Orleans.    Howard  memorial  library.  Ex- 
terior.    Harpers*  weekly,  1888.  ♦5200.1.32 
Newport,  R.  I.      Redwood  library  and  Athe- 
naeum.    Exterior.  ♦6190.31 

Pictures  of  the  library  building  may  be  found  in  several 
of  the  annual  reports  between  iS6o  and  1870,  'Hiio^.2^. 

New  York  city.  Lenox  library.  Heliotype 
of  exterior.  Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news.  Impenal 
edition.    Aug.  28,  1886.  ♦6991.15.20 

—  New  York  free  circulating  library.  Bond 
street.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

North  Easton,  Mass.  Ames  free  library.  Ex- 
terior. Three  views.  — Plans.  In  M.  G.  Van  Rens- 
selaer. Henry  Hobson  Richardson  and  his  works. 
Boston,  1888,  p.  68.  ♦#♦8102.21 

Exterior.    Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news.  Sept 

II,  1886.  ♦6990.1.20;  ♦6991.15.20 
Northfield,  Mass.    Talcott    library   at   D.  L. 

Moody's  school.  Exterior.  Springfield  weekly 
republican,  July  8,  1887.  ♦♦Cab.G.2.23 

Same.  Lib.  journal,  August,  1887. ♦6171.5. 12 

Norwich,  Eng.  Free  public  library.  Exterior. 
Architect,  May  21,  1886.  *736oa.i.35 

Norwood,  Eng.  Public  library.  Builder,  Sept. 
24,  1887.  ^7220.2.53 

Ottawa.  Parliamentary  library.  Amer.  arch, 
andb.  news,  Nov.  26, 1887.  ♦6990.1.22;  ♦6991.15.22 

Oxford  university.  Radcliffe  library.  Exterior. 
In  Our  own  country.    London,  1882,  vol.  3,  p.  133. 

2461.62.3 

Exterior.  In  P.  Villars,  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.    London,  1887  [1886],  p.  160. 

♦2460.74 

Paris.  Biblioth^que.  Front  of  a  building. 
In  Intime-club.  Croquis  d'architecture,  vol.  i, 
Jan.,  1868.  Trustees*  room. 

—  Biblioth^que  du  Conservatoire  des  arts  et 
metiers.  In  Paris  dans  sa  splendeur.  Paris, 
1861,  p.  37  of  chapter  2.  ♦#*66ioa.2.2 

—  Biblioth6que  nationale.  Exterior.  In  Pu- 
gin's  Paris  and  its  environs.     London,   1829,  p. 

III.  ^2630.3 
Grande  cour.    ///  Paris  dans  sa  splendeur. 

Paris,  1861,  vol.  2,  p.  36  of  chapter  4.  ♦^♦66ioa.2.2 
Salle  de  travail.  —  Reading-desk.     Amer. 

arch,  and  b.  news,  Dec.  20,  1884.  ♦6990.1. 16 
Salle  de  travail.     In  F.  Bournon.     Paris. 

Histoire  [etc.].     Paris,  1888,  p.  327.  4631.56 

—  Biblioth^que  Sainte  -  Genevieve.  Sketch 
plans.    Amer.  arch,  and  b.  news,  Dec  27,  1884. 

♦6990. 1. 16 
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Rome.  Vatican  library.  Photo-tint.  Build- 
ing news,  Sept.  14,  188B.  •7360a. a.55 

Maiden,  Mass.  Converse  memorial  library. 
Entrance.  H.  Richardson,  architect.  Amer. 
arcb.  and  b.  nens.  Imperial  edition,  Sept.  21, 
18SS. 

Prenon,  Eng.  Harris  museum  and  free  li- 
brary. In  T.  Grcenwaod.  Museums  and  art 
gatkries.     London,  1B88,  p.  156.  8088.73 

Derby,  Eng.  Museum  and  free  library.  In 
T.  Greenwood,  Museums  and  ait  galleries. 
London,  i833,  p.  167.  8088,73 

Wesleyan     university.     Middlelown,     Conn. 

Rich  library,  /n  The  college  book.   Boston,  1878. 

•3381.1 

Munich.    Staatsbibliotliek.  •fii9a3i 

Bootic,  Eng.  Free  library  and  museum.  In 
T.  Greenwoud.  Museumsand  art  galleries,  Lon. 
don,  1888.  pp.  54-56,  8088.73 

Amberat  college.  Library.  In  The  college 
book.     Boston,  1878,  "isBa.a 

Hamilton  college.  Exterior  and  interior  of 
library,  /n  The  college  book.  Boston,  1878. 
238  r  - 


Princeton  college. 

Library.     In 

The  college 

book.     Boston.  1878 

•.38^.2 

—  Photograph. 

•6IU0.31 

Ipswich,  Eng.    M 

iseum.  library  and  school  of 

an,'^  In  T.  Greenwo 

A.     Museums 

and  art  gal- 

leries.     London,  [83 

,  p.  73- 

8088.73 

Swansea,  Wales. 

Public    library 

and  school 

of  art.    In   T.  Gree 

nwood.     Muse 

ms  and   art 

galleries.     London,  I 

8SS.  p.  loi. 

8088.73 

London,  Eng,     People's   Palace. 

In    Illustr, 

London  News,  Sept. 

'5- 

Richmond  memor 

al  library.    Am 

er.  arch,  and 

b.  news,  Scpl.  M.  188 

3. 

•6aoo...i4 

W:  BLADES    ON    THE    ENEMIES    OF 
BOOKS. 

N^ticd  b,  Mr.    Wr  F.  n»U  in  tk.  Di«l /.r  J^l,. 

His  catalogue  of  enemies  of  books  could  be 
largely  extended.  The  injuries  to  the  binding 
of  books  nhich  the  nrriler  attributes  to  gas  and 
heal,  and  which  are  not  overstated,  experience 
has  proved  10  be  attributable  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  heal;  for  the  same  results  occur  in  ihe 
galleriea  of  libraries  where  no  gas  is  burned,  hut 
where  the  heat  is  excessive.  Cases  (or  fine 
books  should  ihcrefore  not  be  more  than  six  feel 
high,  as  the  temperature  in  the  higher  strata  of 
air  Is  injurious  to  the  bindings.  Gas-burning, 
by  increasing  the  heat,  contributes  to  Ihe  injury; 
but  it  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  whether  the 
residuum  of  gas-combustion,  in  rooms  as  ordina- 
rily  venlilated,  is  an  injury  to  bookbindings.  We 
are  inclined  to  class  "  dust  and  neglect  "  among 
the  friends  and  preservers,  ralher  than  among 
the  enemies  of  books.  Dusi  Is  no  injuiy  to  the 
body  or  paper  of  a  book,  and  if  it  be  dry  and  not 
filled  with  such  soot  as  wc  have  In  Chicago  and 
other  Western  cities,  It  Is  not  injurious  to  the 
bindings  of  books.  It  at  least  keeps  them  from 
being  handled.  That  we  have  so  many  fine 
copies  of  the  "  incunabula"  or  '■cradle-books" 
ol  Ihe  fifteenth  century,  clean  and  immaculate  as 
when  they  came  from  the  presses  of  Gutenberg, 
Wynkia  de  Worde,  and  Caxton.  moM  be  cied- 


ited  to  duit  and  ntgleit.  With  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies upon  them  they  have  been  negleeted  and 
lost  sight  of  in  old  monkish  libraries.  Nearly 
all  the  tine  copies  of  early  books  printed  in 
America  which  so  excite  the  rivalry  ol  collectors 
and  lighten  their  bank  accounts,  come  from  Eu- 
rope, where  for  two  centuries  they  have  been 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Copies  found  in  ibia 
country  ate  worn  and  usually  imperfect. 

Why  Mr.  Blades  should  have  classed  "col- 
lectors" among  the  enemies  of  books  is  not  ap- 
parent. As  a  class  they  are  In  this  country  men 
of  rare  intelligence,  cultivated  taste,  and  of  the 
highest  personal  integrity.  Their  mission  is  to 
preserve  what  is  most  worth  preserving  —  the 
best  historical  and  literary  records  of  the  past. 
To  collectors  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the  no- 
ble an  of  bibliography,  and  (or  bringing  together, 
often  at  an  immense  expense,  rare  and  choice 
copies  of  books  from  which  the  art  can  be  slud- 
icii.  It  is  probable  that  in  England  a  colloquial 
meaning  Is  attached  to  the  word  "collector," 
which  it  does  not  have  in  this  country  —  some- 
thing like  bibliomaniac,  biblioclast,  atwo-legged 
depredator.  The  dictionaries,  however,  do  not 
recognize  such  a  meaning,  and  we  think  Mr. 
Blades  has   made  a  mistake  in  his  use   of  the 

The  bookbinders  come  in  tor  some  healthy 
chaslisemenl ;  and  they  deserve  It.  The  (ento- 
mological) bookworm  gets  more  blame  than  he 
deserves.  He  is  a  rata  avis  with  us.  and  there 
is  not  much  10  be  laid  to  his  charge  In  any  coun- 
try where  books  are  properly  cared  for.  He 
silently  bores  a  small  hole  through  a  volume 
which  is  seldom  or  never  used,  avoiding  the 
printed  text  when  he  can,  as  printer's  Ink  Is  not 
to  his  taste  —  and  there  his  mission  ends.  An- 
other kind  of  bookworm  thai  Mr.  Blades  makes 
no  mention  of  Is  of  the  geHUi  homo,  and  a  posi- 
tive and  perpetual  nuisance.  He  is  always  found 
with  unclean  hands  and  face  in  the  reading-room 
of  libraries,  filling  the  air  around  bim  with  a 
strange  odor,  devouring  books  simply  for  the 
pleasure  of  devouring  them,  and  never  making 
use  of  what  he  reads.  Dr.  Holmes  has  pelted 
him  with  wit;  some  cusicxHans  have  called  in  the 
police,  others  have  used  stic'ks.  and  a  few  have 
tried  clubs;  but  the  bookworm  Is  a  persistent 
habilui  In  every  public  reading-room.  The 
tramp  moves  on  to  pester  other  communities; 
Ihe  bookworm  never. 

With  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  books  Mr. 
Blades  says;  "  Each  book  should  be  cleansed  and 
wiped  separately,  and  gently  rubbed  with  a  soft 
cloth,"  How  cleansed  7  With  soap.  Bristol- 
brick,  and  scrubbing-brush  ?  Perhaps  there  is  no 
domestic  service  so  badly  done  as  the  cleaning  of 
books  in  private  libraries.    The  work  is  usually 

damage  to  fine  books  than  their  miserable  ser- 
vices (or  five  years  are  worth.     Such  books  often 

inspection  that  they  have  been  in  a  private  li- 
brary, and  that  their  bindings  have  been  well- 
nigh  ruined  by  ignorant  servants  in  cleaning. 
The  leather  is  discolored,  and  the  remnant  of 
gilt  on  the  tops  and  backs  Is  dulled  and  broken. 
They  have  been  treated  with  cloths  —  somelimea 
wet  —  with  bnisbes  and  featber  duster*. 
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The  proper  way  to  clean  books  is  to  take  two 
of  about  the  same  size  and  strike  their  sides 
smartly  together  several  times  until  all  the  dust 
is  expelled,  and  not  apply  cloth,  brush,  or  duster 
under  any  circumstances  to  the  gilt  or  leather. 
If  treated  in  this  way  books  will  retain  their 
original  freshness  for  years.  Books  in  cases 
without  glass  fronts  retain  their  freshness  longer 
than  when  put  in  closed  cases.  More  dust  will 
collect  upon  books  exposed,  but  it  is  a  dust  which 
comes  off  readily.  When  put  behind  glass  doors, 
or  in  cupboards,  less  dust  settles  upon  them,  but 
in  localities  where  soft  coal  is  used,  it  is  a  fine 
sooty  dust,  which,  when  treated  with  a  cloth, 
brush,  or  duster,  acts  like  a  black,  oily  paint,  dis- 
colors the  leather,  and  dulls  the  gilt.  On  books 
which  are  openly  exposed  this  sooty  dust  mixes 
with  an  innoxious  and  coarser  dust,  and  it  all 
comes  off  together.  These  facts  explain  what 
seems  at  first  paradoxical  —  that  the  more  we 
try  to  keep  books  away  from  dust,  and  the  more 
we  clean  them,  the  dirtier  they  become. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS*  READING  CIRCLE. 

Our  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle  is  the  title 
of  a  national  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
good  reading  among  boys  and  girls.  The  orig- 
inators and  directors  of  the  scheme  are  Rev. 
Lyman  Abbott,  William  H.  Rideing,  editor  of 
The  YoutfCs  Companion^  John  Bascomb,  Frances 
E.  Willard,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Prof.  W. 
Stearns,  and  S.  R.  Winchell,  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  Board  of  Counsellors  shows  18  names  sy- 
nonymous with  intelligent  work  for  children's  lit- 
erary culture.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  Circle 
shall  be  a  school,  nor  do  its  directors  aim  to  mark 
out  anything  like  a  course  of  study  in  the  books 
which  they  may  select  for  reading,  though  there 
will  be  a  design  in  the  selection  of  each  course, 
so  that  a  definite  end  will  be  arrived  at  in  the 
course  of  four  years'  reading.  There  will  be 
three  grades  or  courses  of  reading  —  one  for  chil- 
dren from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and  two 
others  for  young  people  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  books  chosen  will  consist  of 
entertaining  stories,  of  history,  of  some  of  the 
best  fiction  written  for  young  readers,  of  biog- 
raphy, travel,  and  adventure,  by  the  best  au- 
thors, of  science  and  suitable  poetical  works. 
For  the  younger  children  stories  in  fable  and 
fairy  tales  will  be  liberally  provided.  The  books 
will  be  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  directors  and 
counsellors. 

Any  person  may  join  this  Circle  by  sending  the 
annual  fee  of  25  cents  to  S.  R.  Winchell,  106  Wa- 
bash Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Nothing  else  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  receive  all  the  notices  and  an- 
nouncements, and  to  have  your  name  enrolled  on 
the  books  and  published  in  the  list  of  members. 
It  is  planned  after  a  time  to  have  State  secre- 
taries and  local  secretaries  to  facilitate  the  work, 
but  the  central  office  will  continue  at  the  above 
address. 

A  list  of  optional  readings  will  be  recommend- 
ed, as  well  as  a  list  of  required  readings,  thus  af- 
fording those  who  wish  to  read  more  than  the 
required  amoimt  an  opportunity  to  read  books 


which  are  vouched  for  by  a  number  of  competent 
judges. 

A  badge  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  who 
become  members.  It  is  small  and  neat,  and  may 
be  worn  as  a  scarf-pin. 

The  first  year's  course  began  in  September. 
Before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  some  time  in 
May,  a  blank  sheet  will  be  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber, to  be  filled  out  with  desired  information  re- 
specting members  and  local  circles. 

A  formal  report  of  work  done  wilt  be  called 
for  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  if  satisfactory, 
the  member  will  receive  a  certificate.  If  four  of 
these  certificates  hive  been  received  at  the  end  of 
the  course,  a  diploma  will  be  given  in  exchange. 

The  Reading  Circle  issues  a  periodical  entitled 
Our  Young  Folks  Monthly,  Mr.  S.  R.  Winchell 
is  managing  editor,  and  earnestly  invites  atten- 
tion to  its  aims  and  purposes,  while  asking  for 
brief  reports  from  members  and  local  circles  as  to 
their  progress  in  the  good  work  of  promoting 
healthy,  instructive  reading  among  the  young. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  use  the  columns  of 
some  of  the  excellent  young  people's  periodicals 
for  the  work  of  the  Reading  Circle,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  that  to  do  the  work  well  the 
organ  must  be  controlled  by  the  heads  of  the 
organization.  The  first  number  has  made  its 
appearance  and  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
editor.  A  clear  idea  is  given  in  its  opening  edi- 
torial about  the  details  of  the  work  proposed. 

LIBRARIES  IN  EUROPE. 

SoMK  library  statistics  show  that  the  European 
country  which  possesses  the  largest  number  of 
public  libraries  is  Austria.  In  Austria  there  are 
no  fewer  than  577  public  libraries,  containing 
5,475,000,  without  reckoning  maps  and  manu- 
scripts—  a  total  which  comes  out  at  26  volumes 
per  100  of  the  population.  France  possesses  500 
public  libraries,  containfng  4^598,000  volumes 
and  135,000  manuscripts,  or  12  volumes  per  100 
of  the  inhabitants;  Italy  ranking  next  with  493 
libraries,  4,349,000  volumes,  ana  330,000  manu- 
scripts, or  i6  volumes  per  100.  In  Germany  the 
public  libraries  number  398,  containing  2,640,000 
volumes  and  58,000  manuscripts,  or  ii  volumes 
per  loo  of  the  population.  Great  Britain  pos- 
sesses only  200  public  libraries  according  to  these 
statistics,  the  volumes  numbering  2,871,000,  and 
the  manuscripts  26,000.  There  are  145  libraries 
in  Russia,  with  952,000  volumes  and  24,000  man- 
uscripts, or  a  fraction  over  one  volume  to  100 
persons.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Bavaria  alone 
the  public  libraries  number  169,  with  1,368,000 
volumes  anji  24,000  manuscripts.  Reviewing  the 
principal  libraries  separately,  it  appears  that  the 
most  considerable  in  Europe  is  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale  in  Paris,  with  2,078,000  volumes ; 
while  the  British  Museum,  with  its  million  of 
books,  assumes  the  next  place.  Then  comes  the 
Munich  Royal  Library,  containing  800,000  vol- 
umes; the  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Vienna  libraries 
taking  rank  as  follows  in  the  same  order  :  700,- 
000,  500,000,  and  420,000  volumes.  The  Oxford 
and  Heidelberg  Universities  each  possess  about 
300,000  books.  At  the  Vatican  the  manuscripts 
attain  almost  as  large  a  total  as  the  printed  works. 
The  latter  number  30,000,  while  the  manuscripts 
are  returned  at  25,000. 
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tibrarg  (Econonts  anh  i^istors- 

Apollinaris,  /.,  A  Valentia.  Bibliotheca  fra- 
tram  minorum  Capuccinorum  provincis  Nea- 
politanae.  Rotnse,  ap.  archiv.  gen.  Ord. 
Capuc,  1888.     16+192  p.  4**.     5  lire. 

AsTOR  Library.    Queer  people  who  pass  their 

days  among  books  ;  habitues  who  are  peculiar. 

(In  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Telegram,  Aug.  27.) 

J^col. 

The  imaginative  reporter,  who  a  few  months 
ago  wrote  up  the  Astor's  visitors  for  a  city  daily, 
has  rehashed  his  article  and  imposed  it  upon  the 
Telegram  as  **  drawn  by  our  artist  on  the  spot." 
** .  . .    Trash  ;  *iis  something,  nothing.'* 

BAlr.  Carthusian  Convent.  Informatorium 
bibliothecarii  Carthusiensisdomus  Vallis  Beatae 

• 

Margarethx  in  Basilea  minori;  ed.  Lud.  Sieber. 

Bas.,  1888.    24  p.  4".     Privately  printed. 

M.  Sieber  is  librarian  of  the  Bale  University. 
The  duties  of  the  librarian  are  set  forth  minutely 
in  12  sections.  He  was  to  take  account  of  stock 
for  part  of  the  library  every  leap  year  and  the 
rest  every  two  years,  at  fixed  times  he  was  to  clean 
(purgare)  the  library  and  also  whenever  he  saw 
traces  of  worms  or  too  much  dust.  The  details 
of  incorporation  and  charging  are  given  at  great 
length.  —  Polybiblion, 

Boston's  Public  Lib.    Something  about  its  great 

growth  and  work  ;  the  stock  of  books  and  their 

readers;   system  nearly  perfect  that  serves  a 

great  end.     (In  Boston  Herald^  Aug.  20.)    3  col. 

Chicago  Public  Library.    The  public  library. 

(In  the  Inter  Ocean,  Aug.  5.)     %  col. 

Discusses  the  question,  "  What  is  the  outlook  for 
the  library?" 

Congressional  Library.     The  national  library. 

(In  American  architect,  July  28.) 

This  article  says  that  librarians  do  not  have 
much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Smithmeyer's  troubles, 
and  quotes  from  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole's  1884  pam- 
phlet criticising  the  proposed  plan  of  building. 

Secretary  Vilas  testifies;  he  reviews  the  work 

on  the  new  library  building.     (In  Washington 

Post,  Aug.  5.)     J^col. 

*'  Three  contracts  had  been  awarded  for  work 
on  the  entire  building.  These  were  for  excavat- 
ing trenches  for  the  concrete  foundation  at  a  cost 
of  $7740;  trenches  and  laying  pipes,$8i/)Oo;  and 
terra-cotta  pipes,  $7050.  These  contracts  were 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  building  was 
to  be  constructed.  After  this  the  question  arose 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  building  and  the  length 
of  time  it  would  subserve  the  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  then  decided  to  adopt  plan  num- 
ber one,  as  that  would  suffice  for  the  next  1 5  or  20 
yrs.  This  conclusion  was  reached  on  the  ground 
also  that  the  building  could  be  used  only  for  libra- 
ry purposes,  and  could  be  added  to  from  time  to 
time  as  the  public  exigency  might  require.  Plan 
number  one  included  the  southwest  corner  pavil- 
on,  the  northwest  comer  pavilion,  the  two  inter- 


vening curtains,  the  grand  entrance  in  the  west 
front,  the  rotunda,  and  the  necessarily  adjacent 
book  repositories.  The  total  area  of  plan  num- 
ber one  would  be  about  one-third  of  the  entire 
building,  and  would  cost  about  one- half  as  much 
as  the  whole  structure,  owing  to  the  more  elabo- 
rate decorations  and  finish.  The  cost  for  the  entire 
building,  viewed  from  a  business  man's  stand- 
point, would  be  from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000, 
and  for  plan  number  one,  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,- 
000.  ...  In  view  of  the  large  expenditure  already 
made,  the  needs  of  the  government,  and  the  pecu- 
liar merit  of  the  plan  proposed,  he  thought  the 
work  ought  to  be  carried  on  to  completion." 

Library  of  Congress.    Shall  work  on  the  new 


building  be  continued  ?  The  important  question 
of  an  appropriation  now  being  considered  in 
committee.  (In  the  New  York  Commercial  cui- 
vertiser,  Aug.  6.)    i^gcol.   Signed  T.  W. 

DE  S.,  M.  In  an  atmosphere  of  books:  the  great 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum;  the  noise- 
less bustle  of  the  place ;  its  frequenters  and  their 
work.    (In  the  New  York  Sun^  Aug.  5.)   i  col. 

G:  Lawrence  Gomme's  "Gentleman's  maga- 
zine library,"  a  collection  of  the  chief  contents  of 
the  magazine  from  1731  to  1868,  in  the  volume 
just  issued  (London,  E.  Stock,  1888,  349  p.,  O.) 
has  a  chapter  ' '  Libraries  and  book  clubs,'*  p. 
89-223. 

Halsey,  Francis  W.     A  public  library  in  New 

Orleans.    The  Howard  Memorial  Library.    (In 

Harpers  Weekly,  OoX,    13.)    J^   col.  with  cut.. 

[See  p.  316.] 

"  It  is  promised  for  this  institution  that  it  will 
exceed  in  size  and  value  all  similar  ones  in  the 
South.  It  will  be  especially  useful  as  a  library  of 
reference,  and  will  afford  the  best  facilities  that 
modern  libraries  possess  for  the  consulting  stu- 
dent. A  board  of  trustees  will  control  its  affairs, 
the  charter  being  modelled  after  that  of  the  As- 
tor  Library  of  New  York.  In  fact,  what  the  As- 
tor  Library  is  for  us,  the  Howard  Library  will 
aim  to  become  for  the  people  of  New  Orleans. 
A  gentleman  long  connected  with  the  Astor  Li- 
brary, Mr.  C:  Alexander  Nelson,  will  be  the  libra- 
rian. Mr.  Nelson  has  just  completed  a  catalogue 
of  additions  to  the  Astor  Library  for  the  period 
of  1860-81,  a  monumental  work  of  4276  pages, 
in  four  large  volumes,  on  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  past  seven  years.  He  will  go  to 
New  Orleans  to  assume  charge  of  the  new  library 
this  month." 

Holden,  Mass.  The  Holden  High  School  and 
Library,  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  C.  Gale,  to  be  dedicated,  Aug.  29.  (In 
Worcester  Spy,  Aug.  26.)     2  col.  with  cut. 

The  Damon  Memorial.  Col.  Higginson's  ad- 
dress at  Holden  on  the  mediaeval  cathedral  and 
the  modern  free  library.  (In  Worcester  Spy, 
Aug.  30.)     2j^  col. 

Libraries  in  small  towns.  (In  Boston  Herala, 
Aug.  21.)    \^  col. 
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Omont,  H.  Deux  registres  de  pretsde  mss.  de 
la  biblioth^que  de  Saint  Marc  ^  Veniie  (1545- 
59).     Paris,  Picard,  1888.     42  p.  8*. 

Oswego,   N.  Y.     Library  privileges.     (In  the 

Palladium^  Aug.  9.)     ^  col. 

Advocates  changing  the  Gerritt  Smith  Library 
from  a  reference  to  a  circulating  library. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.      Mercantile  Library;  beauties 

and  conveniences  of  the  new  building;  cosiness, 

comfort,  and  intellectual  pleasure  provided  for. 

(In  the  Republic^  Aug.  26.)   2^  col.  with  a  cut. 

"  The  splendid  new  building  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Assoc,  approaches  completion." 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Our  free  library;  consid- 
ered inferior  to  that  of  other  large  cities  by  the 
trustees  in  their  report  to  the  supervisors.  (In 
the  Report^  Aug.  13.)     J^  col. 

The  free  library;  work  of  dismantling  the  old 

quarters;  the  new  premises  visited.  (In  the 
Chronicle^  Aug.  15.)    J^  col. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Our  noble  city  library, and 
some  of  its  special  uses;  the  magnificent  show- 
ing of  the  reference  department.  (In  the  Re- 
publican^ Aug.  12.)     i3><i  col. 

Studies  at  the  city  library;  its  cranks  and 

queer  patrons.  (In  the  Republican ^  Aug.  5.) 
I  col. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  The  State  Library;  rare  and 
valuable  books  that  are  there.  (In  the  State 
Gazette^  Aug.  25.)     ^^  col. 

The  writer  repeats  the  absurdly  careless  or  ig- 
norant statement  about  the  "  copy  of  Livy  that 
belonged  to  Melancthon,"  saying  "  it  was  printed 
in  1535,  and  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  U.  S.  (?)  with 
but  one  known  (?)  exception,  the  Guttenberg 
Bible  of  1457,  for  which  Mr.  Brayton  Ives,  of 
New  York,  paid  $15,000  at  auction."  The  libra- 
rian, he  also  tells  us,  "  takes  delight  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  any  and  all  (?)  old  and  rare  books." 

The  Jersey  City  Argus  of  Aug.  27  reprints  the 
above  article  with  the  display  lines:  "  An  ancient 
copy  of  Livy;  printed  in  1535,  it  is  next  to  the 
oldest  book  in  the  U.  S."  And  this  under  the 
rays  of  "  Liberty  enlightening  the  world"  !  The 
bibliognosts  are  "abroad"  in  New  Jersey,  evi- 
dently. 

Wilkksbarre,  Pa.    The  Osterhout  Free  Library. 

What  is  being  done  to  fit  it  for  public  use;  a 

diagram  and  description  of  the  interior.     (In 

the  Times ^  Aug.  3.)     i  col. 

REPORTS. 

Bridgeport  {Conn,)  P.  L,  (7th  rpt.)  Added 
929;  total  I7,4ii»;  issued  100,469  (fict.  and  juv. 
73.789);  Sunday  visits  13,621. 

* "  The  number  called  for  by  the  Accession 
Book  was  17,410,  showing  an  error  of  one  book 
after  more  than  six  years'  work,  during  which 
period  the  library  has  never  once  been  closed 
for  inventory. 


"  The  alterations  in  the  Burroughs  Library 
Building,  the  munificent  gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Pettengiil,  are  nearly  completed.  Upon  the  floor 
above  the  stores,  a  large  and  amply  lighted  cata- 
logue-room opens  into  the  circulating  depart- 
ment which  is  separated  from  the  book-room  by 
a  long  counter  fitted  with  all  the  most  approved 
appliances  for  library  work.  There  is  also  a 
room  which  serves  as  a  directors'  room  and  li- 
brarian's office  combined.  Upon  the  third  floor 
is  a  large  and  cheerful  reading-room,  neatly 
finished  in  ash  and  comfortably  furnished,  the 
reference  library,  a  room  specially  reserved  for 
those  who  consult  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  and  a  pleasant,  commodious 
study  where  quiet  students  may  pursue  their  re- 
searches undisturbed.  This  floor  will  be  in  charge 
of  attendants  whose  duties  will  be  to  preserve 
order  and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  readers. 

"  The  building  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  steam 
heated,  and  can  be  illuminated  at  will  by  either 
gas  or  electricity.  The  general  arrangements 
represent  the  best  recent  methods  of  library  man- 
agement, and  the  Board  would  express  their  cor- 
dial thanks  for  many  courtesies  received  from  J. 
N.  Larned,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  new 
Buffalo  Library. 

' '  The  books  have  been  renumbered  and  clas- 
sified upon  a  plan  based  upon  the  excellent  prac- 
tical system  long  used  in  the  Apprentices'  Li- 
brary, New  York,  and  invented  by  the  Librarian, 
Jacob  Schwartz,  Esq.,  who  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner gave  Bridgeport  the  benefit  of  his  extended 
experience  with  it. 

"  In  order  to  put  the  public  to  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience,  only  one  section  of  the  li- 
brary was  closed  at  a  time,  and  each  was  opened 
as  fast  as  it  was  rearranged.  The  librarian's 
card  catalogue  is  now  completed,  and  a  type- 
writer copy  of  it  for  public  use  will  be  ready  in  a 
few  months.  The  catalogue  is  exceedingly  mi- 
nute, and  will  throw  open  to  students  every  re- 
source of  the  library." 

Denver,  Col,  Mercantile  Lib,  During  first  six 
months  of  the  year  29,511  v.  were  circulated  and 
12,558  books  and  magazines  consulted  in  reading- 
room.  More  means  are  wanted  for  the  growth 
and  successful  maintenance  of  the  library. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  P,  L.  Added  1670  v.; 
total  32,415;  1083  v.  have  been  replaced,  418  for 
those  injured  in  the  fire,  665  for  those  worn  out 
in  service.  Since  the  fire  the  circulation  has 
been  larger  than  ever  before.  Political  manage- 
ment has  resulted  in  a  decision  to  remove  the 
library  from  its  pleasant  quarters  in  the  Brown 
building  back  to  the  City  Hall. 

Hopedale  (Mass,)  P.  L,  (2d  rpt.)  Added 
1863;  total  2478;  issued  in  7  months  2695  (fiction 
69?^).  Classification,  Dewey ;  book  numbers. 
Cutter.  A  view  of  the  handsome  building  given 
by  the  late  G:  Draper  is  prefixed  to  the  report. 

Omaha  (Neb,)  P,  L.  (nth  rpt.)  Added 
2327  v.;  total  19,177;  lost  8;  circulation  95,488. 
The  library  was  reorganized  during  the  year, 
without  closing  its  doors.  It  is  "  divided  into 
twenty-four  grand  divisions,  each  beiyg  subdi- 
vided according  to  importance  and  the  resources 
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of  the  library.  In  collected  biogrslphy  the  size 
of  the  book  determined  its  position.  Individual 
biographies  were  arranged  alphabetically  accord- 
ing to  subject,  with  rearrangement  according  to 
size.*'     Cards  in  catalog  24,837. 

Philadelphia^  Pa.  Lib,  Co,  Added  2061  v.; 
circulation  39,779 ;  visitors  132,616.  Whole 
number  of  books  in  both  libraries  151. 951  v. 
Receipts  $40,918.84;  expenditures  $29,199.94. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  F,  L.  Added  542  v.  and 
406  pamphlets;  total  49.475  V.,  2048  pamphlets; 
visitors  231.949;  fiction  49;^  of  books  taken  out; 
since  1879  there  have  been  430  books  used  up, 
334  lost  or  stolen,  212  out  on  cards;  receipts 
$30,327;  expenses  $10,550  for  salaries,  $2793  for 
books.  $2400  for  rent.  Since  Nov.  1,1887.  15,- 
ooo  v.  have  been  cataloged,  and  the  entire  library 
checked  off. 

FOREIGN  LIBRA RIES. 

Cambridge  (Eng.)  Univ,  Lib,  Circulation  27,- 
684  V.  Titles  of  new  books  printed  for  the  gen- 
eral catalog  4S47;  of  old  library  recataloged 
1754'  The  walls  of  the  new  buildings  have  risen 
to  about  two-thirds  their  proposed  height.  The 
contract  cost  is  jf  13. 865,  including  a  provisional 
sum  of  £^00  for  sculpture. 

Sweden.  Kiks  Bibliotheket,  The  loth  volume 
of  the  Handlingar  contains  the  report  of  the 
librarian,  Dr.  G.  E.  Klemming,  and  vol.  2  for 
1887,  of  the  *'  Accessions- Katalog."  We  quote 
from  the  Nation  : 

**  This  important  library  was  removed  in  the 
fall  of  1877  from  the  Royal  Palace  to  the  most 
modern  library  structure  in  Scandinavia,  a  fine 
building  beautifully  situated  in  '  Humlegaarden,' 
an  old  park  of  considerable  extent.  It  contained 
at  that  time  about  200,000  volumes,  besides  a 
great  many  pamphlets,  considerable  collections 
of  maps  and  engravings,  and  nearly  8000  manu- 
scripts. This  library,  which  aims  to  contain  as 
complete  a  collection  as  possible  of  Swedish  lit- 
erature, supplemented  by  the  more  important 
scientific  and  literary  works  published  in  foreign 
countries,  is,  by  royal  decree  of  Nov.  9,  1877, 
divided  into  two  chief  divisions — the  Swedish 
and  the  foreign.  Of  the  accessions  for  1887,  ac- 
cording to  the  Report,  12,791  numbers  (books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  maps,  etc.)  belonged  to 
the  first  division,  while  to  the  foreign  department 
879  distinct  works  were  added,  consisting  of 
1055  volumes  and  parts  of  volumes,  and  264 
pamphlets.  The  Swedish  ordinance  relating  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  requires  that  a  copy  of 
everything  printed  in  Sweden  shall  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  two  university  libraries  and  to  the 
library  at  Stockholm,  and  the  officers  of  the  lat- 
ter institution  are  taking  active  measures  to  see 
that  this  deposit,  so  far  as  their  library  is  con- 
cerned, is  complete  for  each  year.  The  Libra- 
rian reports  that  for  i886  nearly  everything  has 
been  received." 

NOTES. 
Edited  by  C :  Alex.  Nelson. 

Allegheny  {Pa.)  F.  L.  The  Allegheny  Gymna- 
sium was  dissolved  in  1865  and  its  funds  were 
used  in  establishing  the  Allegheny  Lib.  Assoc. 
Soon  after,  the  **  old  Anderson  collection "  of 
books  was  added  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 


the  Assoc,  had  3500  v.  Jan.  i,  1872,  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Board  of  School  Control.  For 
about  a  year  a  membership  fee  was  charged,  but 
it  was  then  made  free  to  all  residents  over  12  yrs. 
of  age,  with  necessary  simple  restrictions.  For 
the  first  10  yrs.  its  average  annual  increase  was 
about  400  v.,  the  total,  Jan.  i,  1882,  being  8330  v.. 
The  total  cost,  less  receipts,  to  the  same  time, 
was  $21,308.20.  There  are  now  about  12,000  v., 
and  over  4000  persons  draw  books.  J.  W.  Benney 
has  been  librarian  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
reports  that  standard  fiction  comprises  about 
75^  of  the  books  that  are  generally  called  for. 
M'Te  than  half  the  visitors  are  young  folks.  The 
new  Carnegie  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  the  spring  of  1889. 

Auburn,  N.  Y,  The  library  of  the  Woman's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  has  done  a 
good  work  for  the  working-girls  of  the  city  in 
supplying  them  with  well  selected  books.  It 
was  closed  Aug.  29  for  a  short  time  to  put  the 
books  in  good  condition  for  another  year's  use. 

Boston  P.  L.  The  laying  of  the  comer-stone 
of  the  new  Public  Library  building  was  to  have 
commemorated  the  258th  anniversary  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Boston,  Sept.  17,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  have  the  work  in  the  necessary 
stage  of  construction  and  the  date  has  been  post- 
poned. The  Hon.  F:  O.  Prince,  chairman  pro 
tern,  of  the  trustees,  states  that  the  foundation 
will  be  ready  for  the  stone  after  Nov.  25.  and  that 
there  is  money  enough  for  about  a  year's  work, 
the  balance  of  the  original  appropriation  being 
$360,000. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L,  The  new  reading-room  of 
the  P.  L.  was  opened  Aug.  27.  It  is  85  ft.  long 
by  40wide,  and  will  seat  from  400  to  500  persons. 
The  ceiling  is  27  ft.  high,  and  120  sixteen-candle 
power  electric  lights  illuminate  it  at  night.  The 
leading  daily  newspapers,  except  those  of  Chicago, 
are  now  restored  to  the  public,  ample  room  for 
spacious  paper-racks  being  provided. 

Columbus  {O.)  P,  L.  It  is  proposed  to  intro- 
duce the  electric  light  into  the  library  and  read- 
ing-room, as  both  readers  and  library  officials 
find  the  gas-light  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory. 

Congressional  Library.  It  is.  not  likely,  says  a 
Washington  despatch  of  Oct.  23,  that  the  actual 
work  of  constructing  the  new  Congressional  Li- 
brary building  will  begin  before  next  spring. 
When  Congress  found  it  had  been  grossly  de- 
ceived as  to  the  cost  of  the  building  originally 
agreed  upon,  an  entire  change  of  plan  and  method 
of  work  was  the  decision  quickly  reached.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  especially,  felt  that 
$4,000,000  ought  to  build  a  library  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  and  the  Senate  agreed  with  the 
House  in  limiting  the  cost  to  that  sum.  It  also 
agreed  with  the  House  that  the  superintendency 
of  the  work  should  be  taken  from  the  Library 
Commission  and  turned  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  means  Gen.  Casey,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Gen.  Casey  is  now  preparing  new  plans 
for  the  building.  He  intends  to  follow  the  origi- 
nal Smith meyer  plans  as  far  as  possible  in  gen- 
eral details,  but  the  limit  of  $4,000,000  will  re- 
quire a  smaller  building,  and  make  other  radical 
changes  necessary.    Gen.  Casey  proposes  to  give 
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Congress  a  chance  to  pass  upon  his  plan  at  the  convenient  room  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  is 

next  session,  although  under  the  law  it  needs  only  occupied  by  the  Assoc. 

the  apfifoval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.     It  is  con-  /^^j^g  porest    University  Library  has  recently 

ceded  that  the  amount  to  be  expended  will  not  received  by  purchase  the  classical  library  of  the 

allow  the  erection  of  a  building  large  enough  to  late  Prof.  Augustin  Reiffcrscheid,  of  Berlin.  Gcr- 

accommodate  the  library  for  more  than  fifteen  or  many.     It  contains   3485  volumes  and   several 

twenty  years.  hundred  pamphlets.     It  includes  many  rare  and 

Ectst  Saginaw t  Mich,     The  Hoyt   Public  Li-  valuable   works,  as    the   Corpus   Inscriptionnm, 

brarv  building  is  nearly  completed,   at  a  cost  Latinarum,  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historise  Byzan- 

of  f6o,ooa    It   is  antique  in  design  and  looks  tinae,  Ribbeck's  Virgil,  and  others.     It  is  espe- 

like  a   i6th  century  monastery.    The  tower  is  cially  ri.h  on  Hor#e,  Plautus,  Tacitus,  i£schylus, 

75  ft.  high  and  the  main  building   48  ft.     The  and  Euripides. 

front  i5  richly   ornamented  with    columns  and  ^/,„,^^,-,^  7>„„.,  j,  ,„  have  a  free  public  11- 

carved  stone.    The  entrance  is  through  a  r.chly  ^          ^^^  '^^.^^^^  j„    ^^    .f    ^^  .^^  ,^,,  p  „ 

trimmed  portico  into  a  hail  34X  12.     To  the  left  ^     '-..  ,,    _  ,„.  ,^^,v  ^r^-f^,,^  ^:»;,^««««.  «,k_ 

j.*^        J  i»u                            --     Tu        •  Cossitt  (L.  J.  13:  161)  of  f  75.000,  citizens  are  suD- 

18  a  reading  and  library  room  40  x  27.    There  is  .^.^^  J^^^'    ^  ^        {^          ^.^^  .^      They 

also  a  delivery.room,  with  rooms  for  the  librarian  ^^^  ^,^»  ^^^.      ^l^^  ^^^^^  y^          ,^^  ^    ^^.^j; 

on  either  side,  and  toilet-rooms.     In  the  second  ^^  ^.      ^^^  ^^^   ^  ^^  ^^^  .^^        ^          C\irring- 

story  is  a  lecture  hall  48  x  32  and  a  room  for  ^           ^^       .^  chairman  of  the  trustees, 

special  collections  24  x  31.     It  «  intended  to  be  .             ,^^Zn  well  qualified  to  make  the  en- 

*-?t>7T%'      ^-    It  IS  built  of  Bay  Port  stone  ^erprise  Luccess.     He  is  already  in  cor respond- 

with  Lake  Superior  stone  trimmings.  ^J^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  leading  libiarUns  of  the 

Juill  River  Public  Library.    ••  H^d  a  lover  of  country  who  are  giving  him  the  counsel  he  needs, 
books  walked  into  the  city    library,  not    public 

just  at  present,  yesterday  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  Afuskegon  {Afich.)  Hackley  L.      The  School 

token  a  seat  at  one   of  the  west  windows,  and  Board  have  accepted  the  plan  of  Patton  &  Fisher, 

refitted  that  it  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  o^    Chicago  ;  the  plan  provides  for  a  massive 

those  in  power  to  some  day  remove  the  volumes  building  of  pink  syenite  granite  with  brown-stone 

back  to  the  City  Hall,  the  salty  tear  would  have  trimmings,  symmetrical  and  artistic,  with  a  pict- 

undoubtedly  bedewed   the    cheek.     Barring  an  uresque  tower  of  graceful  design  rising  from  the 

easily  mounted  flight  of  steps,  it  is  safe  to  say  corner,   the    combination    of    gables,   windows, 

that  a  finer  situation  for  a  library  than  the  quar-  arches,  and  columns  giving  the  richest  effects  in 

ters  now  occupied  isn't  to  be  found  in  any  city  exterior  appearance. 

in  the  country,  and  a  great  many  people  regret  From  the  main  entrance  a  hall  opens  into  the 
that  politics,  which  have  as  little  to  do  with  books  delivery-room,  31  by^  feet.  To  the  left  of  this 
outside  the  voting  lists  as  possible,  are  destined  room  »s  a  reference  library,  and  to  the  right  a 
to  be  the  means  whereby  a  place  where  persons  spacious  reading-room,  with  ladies  reading- 
can  read  and  study  is  to  be  exchanged  for  a  room  adjoining,  and  a  librarian's  room  on  the 
place  where  they  can't.  The  library-room  in  north.  The  book-room,  lighted  on  three  skies. 
Brown's  building  is  too  well  known  to  bear  a  is  42  by  56  feet  and  will  hold  71.500  volumes, 
description,  but  it  can  be  contrasted  with  the  On  the  second  floor  are  a  spacious  lecture- 
former  location  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  ''oom  and  a  smaller  room  for  museum,  art 
commands  as  fine  a  view  of  the  river  and  sur-  gaHery,  or  other  purposes.  All  these  are  to  be 
rounding  country  as  is  to  be  obtained  from  any  elegantly  furnished,  and  in  interior  design  will 
eminence  in  town.  The  City  Hall  library  doesn't  correspond  in  elegance  and  pleasing  effect  with 
look  out  upon  anything  because  there  isn't  room  ^^e  striking  exterior. 

for  both  light  and   book-covers,  and  the   latter  The  building  as  modified  is  to  cost  between 

take  precedence.     The  room  at  present  engaged  $^.000  and  $70,000. 

is  quiet  and  retired,  whereas,  in  the  old  library,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A  correspondent  of  the  Z^iV- 
surrounded  by  streets  on  all  sides,  the  clatterand  patch  writes:  "Is  it  not  pertinent  to  ask  why 
din  to  be  heard  from  morning  to  night,  suggested  Pittsburg  Councils  have  not  accepted  the  oflfer  of 
more  nearly  a  scene  for  a  Bowery  fire  than  a  Mr.  Carnegie?  Is  it  because  they  are  too  eco- 
cloister  where  readers  could  brush  up  on  old  nomical  to  spend  $15,000  per  annum  for  its  [a 
facts  or  acquire  new  informatio«.  However,  in  library's]  support?  If  that  is  tlje  reason,  it  is 
the  middle  of  a  hot  political  battle  somebody  false  economy  indeed.  The  people  demand  of 
hinted  that  ex-Mayor  Greene  and  E.  S.  Brown  Councils  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  be  accepted, 
were  relatives.  Somebgdy  else  at  once  delected  and  that  immediately.  Action  cannot  be  taken 
a  put-up  job,  and  as  a  result  the  library  has  got  too  soon.  There  is  not  another  city  in  the  U.  S., 
to  go  back  whence  it  came  unless  a  regeneration  jf  \^  the  civilized  world,  that  would  let  such  an 
takes  place  among  the  members  of  the  Govern-  opportunity  pass  by." 

ment.  or   some  of  them  are  induced  to  drop  in  jt  has  been  decided  by  the  proper  authorities, 

where  the  books  are  now  kept  and  take  a  look  after  tai^ng  legal  advice,  that  the  Law  Library 

for  themselves.     Until  the  city  owns  a  building  \^  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  general  public  as 

•rected   especially   for   the  purpose   the   library  a  county  institution.     The  Leader  says:     "  It  is 

should  remain  where  it  is ."  pleasant  and  interest  ing  to  know  that  Pittsburg  has 

Hastings ,  N$b,    K.  W.  C  A.  Lib.    The  Y.  W.  at   last  a  free  library,  independent  of  the  long. 

C.  A.,  though  scarcely  a  year  old,  has   recently  talked-of  but  un materialized  Carnegie  donation, 

purchased  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  and  the  books  Kutgers   College  Lib,     Mr.   Irving   Upson,   li- 

are  to  be  loaned  to  members  free  of  charge.     A  brarian  since  1884,  has  just  completed  a  card  cat- 
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alog.  There  are  noir  over  Z3,qoo  v.  and  70a 
more  are  ordered.  The  Spader  library  o(  5dxx> 
*.,  Talued  al  915,000,  and  Including  many  line 
art  boolu,  was  presented  in  i8Bj  by  P,  Vandcr- 
bilt  Spader,  of  the  Class  ol  '49.  Mr.  Spader  re- 
ceall^  gave  a  line  portrait  of  bimself;  portraits 
o[  bis  father  and  grandfather  are  also  in  the  1i- 

Saltm  {Mast.)  P.  L.  It  is  proposed  to  en- 
tirely remodel  the  interior  of  Ihe  Berlram  man- 
sion. The  roof  will  be  raised,  making  a  monitor 
top.  The  vestibule  will  be  37  x  17^.^  fi..  with  a  de- 
livery counter  running  entirely  across  it.  The 
llbnry  ii  to  be  44x17.  Tlie  reading-room  on 
the  second  floor  will  be  17  x  4?,  with  a  referenre- 
rooiD  17x37.  Both  floors  will  be  finished  in 
qnartered  oak,  with  panelled  wainscoting. 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  F.  P.  L.  A  gallery  and  600 
(t,  of  book-room  have  been  added  to  the  old 
qnartcra.  The  gallery  is  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  with  heavy  iron  rods,  incased  in  gilt  tub- 
iog.  The  winding  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery 
«re  constructed  of  Port  Orford  cedar,  hand- 
somely carved  and  inlaid.  The  gallery,  panels, 
bars,  and  newels  are  of  cherry  and  Port  Orford 
cedar,  elegantly  carved  and  decorated.  The 
bookcases  are  of  redwood  with  cedar  pilasters 
and  facings.  The  sliding  glass  doors  run  noise- 
leuly  on  rollers  provided  with  rubber  lires.  A 
number  of  new  books  are  being  cataloged  by  the 
librarian.  Miss  Lou  Younkin,  and  her  aKisIant, 
Miss  M«ry  Walker. 

San  Francisco  (CI.)  F.  L.  The  Mission 
Branch  Library  has  been  opened  and  Mrs.  Laura 
Morion  appointed  librarian;  the  cost  was  less 
than  $[Soo.  The  supplementary  catalog  is  now 
ready  for  the  printer.  The  work  of  transferring 
the  books  to  tho  Ciiy  Hall  has  been  commenced. 

San  Franciico.  Cal.  Mtr.anlilf  Lib.  The  As- 
soc, has  decided  to  abandon  all  plans  of  consoli- 
dation with  Che  Mechanics'  Lib.,  and  I0  sell  their 
property  on  Bush  St.  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  market  price  now  is  $100,000.  If  sold,  an. 
other  site  will  be  purchasrd  and  a  model  library 
building  be  erected,  and  every  effort  be  made  lo 
restore  the  library  to  its  former  popularity.  The 
Ca//*ays:  "  Of  the  55000  books  in  the  Mercan- 
tile Lib.  nearly  40,000  are  so  rarely  called  for 
that  they  might  safely  be  relegated  to  the  attic, 
where  workers  could  consult  them  in  seclusion 
kod  silence." 

San  Franiisco  P.  L.  Every  one  who  enters  is 
given  a  red  ticket,  without  which  he  cannot  get 
out  again.  When  he  gets  a  hook  at  the  desk  he 
gives  up  his  ticket  to  ibe  librarian,  and 
toraed  to  him  when  he  hands  in  the  b 
this  plan  anybody  may  safely  he  per 
draw  as  many  books  for  reading  as  he  chooses, 
with  the  certainty  that  he  cannot  carry  any  of 
them  oCf  with  him. 

San  Pedro.  Cal.  The  corner-stone  of  a  new 
two-story  library  building  was  laid,  Au^.  17. 
under  the  auspices  of,  and  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  by,  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 

Springfield.  III.     Slate  Niitorital  Museum  Lib. 

During  the  post  twenty  yean  the  St»ie  baa  pub- 
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lished  from  6  10  9  v.  of  geological  and  historical 
reports.  By  law  the  late  curator,  F>rof.  A,  H, 
Worthen,  was  aulhoriied  to  exchange  from  50 
to  300  copies  ot  each  of  these  for  similar  re- 
ports of  other  Slates  and  of  the  U.  S.,  and  of 
foreign  countries,  and  of  such  scientific  societies 
as  would  exchange.  The  trustees  of  the  Museum 
believed  that  under  this  system  a  valuable  library 
must  have  grown  up,  and  they  were  surprised  to 
End  that  the  boole  in  the  museum  libraiV.  which 
they  supposed  were  the  State'aratl  l)ore  the  marlc 
of  the  late  Dr.  Worthen,  as  his  private  properly, 
and  were  cataloged  as  private  and  tw longing  to 
him.  They  are  mentioned  also  in  his  will,  with 
directions  to  his  executors  how  to  dispose  of 
Ihem.  In  certain  instances  the  books  so  marked 
and  cataloged  have  inscribed  in  Ihem  by  their 
authors  "  To  the  library  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  the  Slate  of  Illinois."  The  number  of 
vols,  in  dispute  is  about  1400.  The  Governor 
and  State  Supl.  are  unwilling  to  decide  the  mat* 
ter,  and  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  L.egiiiature. 
FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Capenhagfii  Univiriily  Library.  The  library 
has  just  acquired  a  copy  of  the  lirst  book  printed 
in  Icelandic,  namely,  the  New  Testament  trans- 
lated by  Oddur  Gottskdlksson,  and  issued  at 
Roeskilde.  the  old  capital  of  Denmark,  in  1540. 
The  book  exists  in  only  a  fri^mentary  state  in 
Iceland,  but  the  Copenhagen  Royal  Library  has 
two  very  inferior  copies.  Thai  which  is  now  on 
the  shelves  of  the  University  collection  is  abso- 
lutely perlecl  and  in  clean  conditi  n.  It  Mis 
found  in  the  house  of  a  Zealand  peasant,  not  very 
far  distant  from  Copenhagen,  and  was  purchased 
for  25  Danish  crowns  (less  flian  $7)  — its  market- 
able value  being,  of  course,  a  great  many  times 
that  sum.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  ex- 
cept that  it  was  in  Iceland  down  to  near  the  year 
1820. 

Toronto  (Can.)  P.  L.  Arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  for  the  opening  of  two  new  branches. 
A  new  plan  Is  to  be  adopted.  Telephone  and 
express  communication  will  be  arranged  between 
the  branches  and  the  head  oflice;  instead  of  a 
supply  ot  books  being  slocked  at  each  branch 
books  wanted  will  be  telephoned  for  at  the  head 
office,  and  will  be  transferred  to  the  branch 
offices. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES. 

A  library  indiealar  has  been  invented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bonner,  Secretary  of  the  Ealing  Free 
Library.  It  consists  of  pentagonal  blocks,  ar- 
ranged in  columns  as  in  those  indicators  now 
generally  in  use.  Each  side  of  the  block  is  dif- 
ferently colored,  blue  ifidicating  to  the  public 
that  a  bonk  bearing  the  number  upon  the  block 
is  in  the  library,  while  other  colors  inform  the 
librarian  how  long  it  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  its  present  holder.  —  London  Lit.  World,  Aug. 


slightest  provocation,  leaving  the  adhesive  mate- 
rial on  the  back  of  the  paper  wilha  surface  bright 
and  slippery  as  ice.    The  cheaper  descriptiotis  of 
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clock  dials  are  printed  on  paper  and  then  stuck 
on  to  zinc,  but  for  years  the  difficulty  was  to 
get  the  paper  to  adhere.  It  has,  however,  now 
been  overcome  by  dipping  the  metal  into  a  strong 
and  hot  solution  of  washing  soda,  afterwards 
scrubbing  perfectly  dry  with  a  clean  rag*  Onion- 
juice  is  then  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  metal 
and  the  label  pasted  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is  said  to  be  almost  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate paper  and  metal  thus  joined. 

£ibrarian0. 


Hannah,  George,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society,  was  married,  Sept.  5,  to 
Miss  Estelle  Rosalie  Doane,  of  New  York  City. 
The  benedicks  of  the  profession  will  extend  a 
cordial  welcome  to  this  latest  accession  to  their 
ranks. 

Hanson,  Misi  Virginia,  State  Librarian  of 
Kentucky,  died  on  Oct.  19,  of  heart  disease,  at 
the  age  of  sixty- three. 

Miller,  Miss  Eulora  (B.S. ,  Perdue  Univer- 
sity), a  member  of  the  first  class  at  the  Columbia 
Library  School,  and  formerly  librarian  at  Lafa- 
yette, Ind.,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Nelson,  C:  A.,  who  was  appointed  Librarian 
of  the  new  Howard  Library  at  New  Orleans,  to 
date  from  Aug.  i,  will  leave  for  his  new  post 
about  Nov.  I,  taking  with  him  the  best  wishes  of 
his  fellow  librarians  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  of  the 
New  York  Library  Club,  of  which  he  has  been 
secretary  from  the  start,  for  success  in  the  new 
and  promising  field  which  opens  to  him.  He 
means  to  make  the  Howard  a  centre  of  library 
influence  for  the  South. 

Stoddard,  R:  H:,  poet,  1877-79  librarian  of 
the  N.  Y.  City  Library.  There  is  a  sketch  of 
him  by  Jos.  B.  Gilder,  in  the  series  **  Authors  at 
home,"  in  The  critic^  Aug.  it  and  i8. 

Winchester,  G:  F.,  who  for  several  years  was 
in  charge  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Middle- 
town,  Mass.,  but  for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
studying  in  Europe  with  special  reference  to  li- 
brary work,  has  been  unanimously  chosen  libra- 
rian of  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Free  Public  Library 
to  succeed  Mr.  F.  P.  Hill,  who  has  gone  to  Sa- 
lem, Mass. 

**  The  committee  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  Board 
of  Trustees,"  says  the  Paterson  daily  Press,  **  had 
been  very  anxious  to  give  the  place  to  some  per- 
son already  resident  here  if  practicable,  but  it 
was  found  that  no  one  who  had  made  application 
had  had  any  experience  in  library  work,  and  it 
was  felt  that  to  attempt  to  teach  any  one  a  busi- 
ness requiring  such  peculiar  qualifications  would 
take  much  time  and  retard  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution very  seriously.  The  committee  had  had 
several  applications  from  gentlemen  whose  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  libraries  was  of  the 
highest  order,  and  among  these  they  thought  the 
weight  of  testimony  inclined  toward  Mr.  Win- 
chester." 


®ift0  anb  IStqntsts. 


A  shield,  Mass.  Sanderson  Academy,  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  late  J :  W.  Field,  of  Chicago, 
and  his  widow,  who  carries  out  his  wishes,  a 
$ro,ooo  library  building  and  new  home  for  the 
Academy  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

Gardiner^  Me,  "A  generous  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton, a  former  resident  of  this  city,  has  sent  his 
check  to  Editor  Morrell  for  $25,  the  same  to  be 
used  for  improving  the  grounds  about  the  pub- 
lic library." — Reporter, 

Haverhill  {Mass.)  P,  L,  The  will  of  the  late 
James  E.  Gale,  of  Haverhill,  bequeaths  his  prop- 
erty in  trust  to  his  wife.  Upon  her  death  the 
trustees  are  to  pay  $15,000  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Haverhill  Public  Library,  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  $20,000.  It  is 
then  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
works  of  art  for  a  reference  library.  The  design 
is  that  the  library  trustees  shall  use  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  costly  books. 

Leeds  {England),  F.  P,  L,  The  following  letter 
was  received  this  year  from  Mrs.  Louisa  Hawk- 
gard,  of  Roscoe  House,  Upper  Woriley,  Leeds, 
Feb.  27,  1888: 

"  I  beg  to  offer  you  as  a  gift  to  the  library 
what  I  believe  is  a  unique  and  valuable  collection 
of  books  made  by  my  late  husband.  Mr.  William 
Hawkgard,  who  at  one  time  wasa  member  of  your 
Committee.  Many  years  of  phrenology  led  him 
to  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  that  science  was 
essential  to  an  efficient  xcacher  of  the  young  ; 
and  feeling  keenly  the  want  of  opportunities  nec- 
essary for  such  a  study,  he  dedicated  the  leisure 
of  his  late  years  to  the  formation  of  this  library 
for  presentation  to  the  public.  It  was  first  in- 
tended for  the  School  Board  Library,  but  your 
librarian,  Mr.  Yates,  having  shown  how  much 
more  valuable  the  collection  would  prove  to  the 
general  public  of  the  town,  including  the  teach- 
ing element,  I  have  resolved  to  submit  it  for  your 
acceptance.  It  consists  of  11 30  volumes  and  in- 
cludes every  book  or  article  of  any  moment  on 
phrenology  and  physiognomy,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tensive selection  on  Animal  Magnetism,  Ethnol- 
ogy, and  other  subjects  dealing  with  the  mind  of 
man.  The  one  condition  I  ask  is  that,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  con- 
tents, the  library  be  used  for  reference  pur- 
poses solely." 

The  condition  was  complied  with,  and  books 
in  the  library  found  to  be  duplicates  of  the  books 
thus  received  were  transferred  to  the  Lending  from 
the  Reference  shelves.  The  value  of  the  collec- 
tion is  estimated  at  ^^300. 

New  Bruns7vi(k.  N  J.  Rutgers  College  L,  The 
Spader  Library,  consisting  of  5000  volumes  on 
all  subjects,  including  a  fine  collection  on  art, 
is  valued  at  $15,000.  It  was  presented  to  the 
College  in  1887  by  P.  Vanderbilt  Spader,  class 
of  '49.  Among  these  volumes  are  many  valuable 
books  of  reference,  and  the  collection  of  city  and 
State  records  and  papers  is  very  complete.  Mr. 
Spader  recently  presented  the  library  with  a 
handsome  painting  of  himself  by  a  New  York 
artist,  which,  with  the  portraits  of  his  father  and 
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grandfather,  which  formerly  hung  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  now  occupy  conspicuous  places  in 
the  library. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library,  Mrs.  M. 
J.  White,  a  cousin  of  Miss  C.  Bruce,  has  pre- 
sented the  Bruce  Library  Branch  with  about 
800  ▼. 

Syracuse  Univ,  Lib,  Mrs.  Jacob  Hunt,  widow 
of  the  late  Dr.  Jacob  Hunt,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
presented  to  the  University  the  valuable  library, 
medical,  theological,  and  miscellaneous,  of  her 
late  husband.  The  gift  was  secured  by  P.  F. 
Piper,  of  Herkimer,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class. 

Wells  Collfge  has  lost  its  main  building  by 
fire  and  $20,000  by  the  defalcation  of  the  Regis- 
trar, Prof.  E:  L.  French.  Miss  H..  F.  Smith  writes, 
Aog.  27:  *' A  library  is  our  immediate  and  crying 
necessity.  We  must  have  a  library  at  mice.  We 
can  have  no  college  without  books.  I  have 
written  to  all  our  present  students,  asking  them 
to  make  this  object  their  special  care.  I  want 
them  to  give  toward  it,  beg  for  it,  and  raise 
money  in  any  way  they  can.  Our  graduates  and 
former  students  are  to  concentrate  their  ener- 
gies more  especially  in  raising  money  for  some 
special  department  of  the  new  building,  such  as 
library-rooms,  a  hall  for  concerts  and  lectures, 
etc.  Do  you  not  think  we  could  get  gifts  ot  sets 
of  books,  as  well  as  gifts  of  money  ?  It  seems 
to  me  single  books,  and  sets  of  books,  might  be 
given  by  some  who  wished  to  help  us.  and  yet 
woold  hesitate  to  give  in  small  sums  of  money." 


Cataloging  anb  (STladdification. 

^— ^l^^^^i^^^M^^-^— ^™  1^.  !■  ■■■■■Ill  ^..ll.      IWM^  —      ■  ■ 

BANGOR(il/^.)  Public  Library.  Catalogue.   Ban- 
gor, Me.,  18S6  [1887],  no  paging.     1062  p. 

Although  the  date  on  the  title-page  is  1886, 
that  being  the  first  form  printed,  the  Author  list. 
Title  list,  and  Supplement  contain  books  added  to 
the  library  to  Oct.  i,  1887. 

The  librarian,  M.  H.  Curran,  writes  in  regard 
to  the  long  bouk  numbers:  "  We  have  never  had 
any  trouble  from  the  numbers  either  with  assist- 
ants or  subscribers  to  the  library.  We  have 
used  the  Subject  list  since  March,  1887,  the  com- 
plete catalogue  since  November  of  that  year,  and 
It  has  seemed  to  give  perfect  satisfac.ion.  Many 
of  our  subscribers  use  the  catalogues  at  their 
homes,  sending  their  lists  made  out  correctly. 
We  have  had  five  new  assistants  during  the  past 
year,  and  they  have  found  no  trouble  with  the 
classification  in  any  way.  I  make  this  statement 
because  certain  librarians  have  written  to  me  ob- 
jecting to  the  lonG^  t<ook  numbers,  thinking  they 
would  cau^e  trouble  either  with  assistants  or  sub- 
scribers. One  of  our  assistants  on  a  busy  Satur- 
day evening  received,  credited,  charged,  and  de- 
livered 94  books  in  one  hour,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  shelves  for  every  book,  as  we  do  not 
issue  a  book  on  the  day  of  its  return  to  the  libra- 
ry. We  use  the  Boston  Public  Library  system 
of  charging  books,  and  I  doubt  if  any  library  with 
short  book  numbers  can  show  a  better  record 
than  that  for  one  hour's  work." 


France.   Biblioth^qur  Nationals.   Inventaire 

des  livres  et  documents  relatifs  &  TAm^rique 

recueilles  et  16gu6s&  la  Bib.  Nat.  par  M.  L^once 

Angrand,  ancien   consul    g6n6ral  de   France. 

Nog6nt-le-Rotron,  Daupeley-Gouvemeur,  1888. 

75  p.  8». 

Classified  List  of  Books  for  the  Young. — 
The  late  Mr.  Sargent,  while  at  the  Paterson  Li- 
brary, undertook  an  annotated  as  well  as  a  classi- 
fied list  of  the  best  books  for  the  young,  published 
or  reissued  since  Miss  Hewins' list.  His  sisters 
have  since  carried  through  the  work,  which  in- 
cludes also  references  to  the  volumes  of  St.  Nicho- 
las.  Wide  Axvake^^xvdi  Harper* 5  Young  People iiova 
the  beginning.  Arrangements  have  not  yet  been 
made  for  publication. 

Newton  (Mass,)  Free  L.    Class  bulletin,  no.  4. 

Boston,  Rand  Avery  Co.,  1888.     Title  and  p. 

253-316.    O. 

With  a  subject  and  an  author-index  to  this  no. 

Padiglione,  Car.  I  concorsi  in  Italia  !  Norme 
pratiche  per  la  formazione  dei  cataloghi  alfa- 
betici  o  per  materie  e  degli  indici  per  speciality 
bibliografiche.  Napoli,  stab.  typ.  Fr.  Gianniri 
e  fjgli,  1887.   109  p.  8". 

Pope  Commemoration.  1888.  Loan  Museum. 
Catalogue  of  the  books,  autographs,  paintings, 
drawings,  engravings,  and  personal  relics  exhib- 
ited July  31  -  Aug.  4, 1888.    [Richmond,  1888.] 

Q. 

**  Books,  Manuscripts,"  pp.  9-31. 

Sweden.  Riks  Bibliotheket.  ''The  list  of 
accessions  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  coopera- 
tive cataloguing.  Besides  the  Royal  Library, 
Sweden  possesses  three  others  of  importance  — 
the  university  libraries  at  Lund  and  Upsala,  and 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy,  the 
last  containing  the  largest  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  the  natural  sciences  of  Sweden.  There 
are,  in  addition,  others  of  considerable  size  de- 
voted to  special  literatures.  But  none  of  these, 
excepting  the  University  libtary  at  Upsala  (since 
[850)  and  the  library  of  the  University  at  Lund 
(since  1853),  have  published  lists  of  their  acces- 
sions, and  need  was  felt  of  some  ready  means  of 
ascertaining,  more  especially,  what  new  foreign 
literature  was  received  at  these  various' institu- 
tions. In  1886.  therefore,  an  effort  was  made  to 
secure  through  cooperation  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  an  annual  catalogue  which  should 
indicate  the  books  received  at  each  of  the  more 
important  libraries  in  the  country.  After  some 
preliminary  conferences  a  plan  was  formulated 
and  carried  into  effect,  and  early  in  1887  the  first 
volume  was  published  by  the  Royal  Libiary,  ed- 
ited by  one  of  its  offic  ers,  Mr.  Erik  Wilhelm  Dahl- 
gren,  containing  the  titles  of  all  the  books  print- 
ed outside  of  Sweden  which  were  received  during 
1886  at  seven  libraries,  viz.,  the  four  already 
named,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Medical  Surgical 
Institute  of  Stockholm,  the  Academy  of  Belles- 
lettres.  History  and  Antiquities,  and  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army,  The  2d  volume,  for  1887, 
'  which  is  contained  in  the  HandUngar  recently 
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published,  and  is  also  issued  separately  within  its 
own  covers,  is  prepared  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  but,  in  addition  to  the  seven  libraries  repre- 
sented in  volume  one,  eight  others  are  included, 
among  them  the  library  of  the  Swedish  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  libraries  of  two  art  institutions  at 
Stockholm.  While  this  publication  is  without 
doubt  useful  in  Sweden,  its  value  abroad  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  books 
printed  in  that  country.  An  annual  catalogue  of 
Swedish  literature,  published  by  authority,  would 
be  very  valuable,  not  only  for  present  use,  but  for 
future  reference.  The  Royal  Library,  whose 
Swedish  division  is  almost  perfect,  is  well  equipped 
for  the  production  of  a  work  similar  to  the  an- 
nual catalogue  of  Norwegian  books  issued  by 
the  University  of  Norway,  and  it  would  be  an  act 
of  graceful  liberality  upon  the  part  of  the  Swedish 
Government,  and  but  a  well-deserved  recognition 
of  Mr.  Dahlgren's  competent  services,  if  such  an- 
nual appropriations  were  made  for  this  work  as 
would  enable  him  to  include  each  year  the  titles 
of  all  publications  produced  in  Sweden." 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Railroad  Branch,  A'eiu  York  City. 
List  of  books  ready  for  circulation  at  the  Li- 
brary, March  21,  1888.     n.  p.    12  p. 

A  short  title  list  alfabetized  by  authors  under 
the  Dewey  class  numbers;  the  Cutter  author  nos 
used  in  book  numbers. 

A    CATALOG ER'S  APPEAL. 

Why  is  it  that  the  cataloger  is  obliged  to  spend 
time  in  searching  for  the  full  names  of  members 
of  his  own  profession  whoare  jw/^/t7j^'//to  realize 
the  importance  of  giving  such  facts  on  the  title- 
page  ?  I  have  just  had  occasion  to  distinguish 
the  name  of  one  of  our  well-known  librarians 
from  another  surname  with  the  same  initials.  A 
ten  minutes'  search  proved  in  vain.  Unless  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  at  the  Confer- 
ence. I  must  take  five  minutes  of  his  valuable 
time  in  answering  my  letter  of  inquiry. 

Please,  kind,  considerate  Mr.  (Mrs.  and  Miss) 
Librarian,  when  you  write  your  next  book  or 
print  your  catalogsand  reports,  remember  the » at- 
aloger.  M.  S.  C. 

20  Sept.  '83. 

CHANGED    TITLES. 

Flagg,  W.  J.  "Wall  Street  and  the  woods;  or, 
woman  the  stronger"  (Baker  &  Taylor,  N.  Y., 
1885).  Same  as  **  Woman  the  stronger,"  Bel- 
ford,  Clarke,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  n.  d. —  H^,  T, 
Peoples, 

The  ubiquitous  plagiarist-hunter  now  declares 
that  a  volume  of  poems  called  "Fragment 
blossoms  from  a  silent  pathway,"  put  forth  by 
a  reverend  Sister  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  late  of  the  Crinvent  of  Hochelage,  as  the 
product  of  a  dead  friend,  is  very  nearly  iden- 
tical with  a  volume  of  verses  entitled  "  Voices 
from  the  hearth,"  by  Isidore  E.  Aschcr,  of 
Montreal,  printed  in  1S63  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  and  since  forgotten.  —  Critic. 

Countess  Daphne  ;  a  novel ;  by  Rita.  London, 
Low,  1880. 

Daphne  ;  a  novel  ;  by  "  Rita."  Phil.,  Lippin- 
cott,  1880. — J:  Edmonds, 


Letters  to  a  gentleman  in  Germany,  written 
after  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara ; 
ed.  by  Francis  Lieber.  PhiL,  Carey,  1834. 
I  vol. ,  8<»,  356  p. 

The  stranger  in  America  ;  sketches  of  the  man- 
ners, society,  and  national  peculiarities  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend 
in  Europe,  by  Francis  Lieber.  London,  Bent- 
ley,  1835.  2  vol.,  12",  301,  310  p. — J:  Ed" 
tnattds. 

Stars  in  a  stormy  night ;  or,  light  from  the  Cata- 
combs, a  story  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome; 
by  E.  L.  M.     London,  Nelson,  1870. 

Light  from  the  Catacombs  ;  a  story  of  the  early 
church  ;  by  E.  L.  M.  London,  Nisbet,  1873. 
—  /.'  Ed »M fids. 

Probus;  or,  Rome  in  the  third  century.  In  let- 
ters from  Lucius  M.  Piso  from  Rome,  to  Fausta, 
the  daughter  of  Gracchus,  at  Palmyra.  [W: 
Ware.]     N.  Y.,  Francis,  1838. 

Aurelian  ;  or,  Rome  in  the  third  century.     In  let- 
ters [etc.].    W:  Ware.     N.  Y.,  Francis,  1854 
[and  earlier  dates]. 
In  this  edition  Mr.  Ware  speaks  of  a  previous 

unauthorized    issue  under  this  title  and  of  his 

adopting  it  in  this. 

Rome  and  the  early  Christians.    W:  Ware.    Lon- 
don. Warne,  1868. 
See  Med.  Proteus,  p.  6g.  — J:  Edmonds. 

Letters  of  Lucius  M.  Piso.  from  Palmyra,  to  his 
friend  Marcus  Curtius,  at  Rome.  [W:  Ware.] 
N.  Y..  1837. 

Zenobia  ;  or,  the  fall  of  Palmyra.  In  letters  of 
L.  Maniius  Piso,  from  Palmyra,  to  his  friend 
[etc.].  [W:  Ware.]  6th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  Francis, 
1846. — J:  Edmnnds. 

Read  Estelle   Vatihau,    by    author    of    **  Archie 

Lovell."     It  is  a  great  novel. 
Ktad    Estelle     Vanhan,  by    author   of    "Ought 

we  to  visit  her  ?  "     For  sale  everywhere. 
Read  Estelle    Vauhan.    by    author  of    **  Steven 

I^wrence."     You  will  not  lay  it  aside. 

An  advertisement  in  the  N,  Y,  THbunt  of 
June  16  ;  no  publisher's  name  is  given.  No  doubt 
the  same  as  *'  Estelle  "  by  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards, 
N.  Y..  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1874,   I2^ 

W.  A.  Bardwbll. 


Biblio9rapi)r|. 


BiBUOGRAPHiA  brazileira;  revista  mensal  da  im- 
prcnsa  brazileira.  Anno  i:  i888.  No.  I.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1888.     8°. 

Carmkna,  L.  Tauromaquia;  apuntes  bibliog. 
(Ap6ndice  ^  la  Bibliografla  de  la  tauromaquia.) 
Madrid,  Murillo,  1S88.  8-1- 56  p.  4**.  7  pes. 
(50  copies  printed,  12  for  sale.) 

CiiAMroi.LiON-FiGEAC,  A.  Les  deux  Champolli- 
on;  elude  complete  de  biographic  et  de  biblio- 
graphic (1778-1867).  Grenoble,  D  re  vet,  1888. 
243p.4-port.     8°. 

Cutter's  Revised  Rules. —  We  learn  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  that  **  Cutter^s  Re- 
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vised  Rules"  have  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  Printer,  but  o>^ing  to  delays  conse- 
quent in  part  on  the  great  pressure  of  Congres- 
sional matter,  it  is  not  yet  certain  when  printed 
copies  will  be  ready. 

DxssoiR,  Max.  Bibliographied.  modernen  Hyp- 
notismus.  Berlin,  C.  Duncker,  1888.  94  p. 
8*.  1.80  m. 

EiNSLB,  Ant.    Die  Incunabel-Bibliographie.    An 
leitung  zu  e.  richt.  u.  einheitl.  Bes^chreibg.  der 
Wiegcndrucke.  Wien  [Einslc],  1S88.     36  p.  S** 
i.aom. 

Frederik-Muller,  Fonds.  Bijdragen  tot  eene 
nederlandsche  Bibliographie.  Decl  2:  J.  H.  W. 
Unger.  Bibl.  van  Vondelswerken.  Amst.,  Fr. 
Muller  &  Co.,  1888.     i2-f  259  p.  S«. 

Gill,  T:  Bibliography  of  South  Australia. 
London,  Trilbner,  1888.     4-I-118  p.  8".     y.bd. 

Gray,  Dr.  Asa.  List  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Asa 
Gray, chronologically  arranged.  (Appendix  to 
the  American  journal  of  science^  Sept .  1 888.  42 
pages.) 

It  appears,  from  a  foot-note,  to  be  the  joint 
work  of  Professor  G.  L.  Goodale,  Dr.  S.  Watson. 
Professor  W.  G.  Farlow,  Professor  C.  S.Sargent. 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Ganong,  and  I  cannot  find  that 
either  one  of  them  is  to  be  credited  with  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  whole. 

The  foot-note  also  states:  "This  list  will  be 
followed  by  an  index  to  the  writings." 

W:  E.  FosTKR. 

Green,  S:  A.  Bibliography  of  Groton,  1673- 
1888,  [books,]  maps,  plans,  etc .  G rcton ,  Mass., 
1888.  p.  173-226.  O.  (Groton  hist,  ser.,  v.  2, 
no.  7.) 

Kohl,    Horst.       Filrst    Bismark    Gedenkbuch. 

Chemnitz,  M.  BUlz,  1SS8.     94  p.  8".     50  m. 

Includes  •'  Verz.  d.  ersch.  Bismark- Litteratur 
1864-88." 

Manzoni,  Lu.     Saggio  di  una   bibliografia  sto 

rica  b^lognese.     Parte  i.     Bologna,  stamp,  di 

G.  Cenerelli,  1888.     i6+iSo  p.  S". 

Milwaukee  P.  L.     Bibliographical  list  of  books 
essays,  and  articles  on  political  economy,  with 
special  reference  to  the  labor  question  and  al- 
lied  topics;   by   Theresa   West.     [Milwaukee, 
1888.]  p.  215-230.  8". 

Separately  issued  from  the  *'  Quarterly  index 
of  additions,  Oct. -Dec.  1887."  About  1200  ti- 
tles and  references  in  10  divisions.  A  timely  and 
useful  list. 

MoTTA,  Em.     Saggio  di  una  bibliografia  agricolo 

forestale  del  cantone  Ticino.     Lugano,  Veladi- 

ni,  1888.     31  p.  8*^. 

PlLLiNG*s  Bibliography  of  Eskimo  is  noticed 
in  the  Athenaum^  Aug.  4,  p.  156.  The  critic, 
who  calls  it  a  meritorious  work,  mentions  some 
omissions. 

Siegismund's  Vademecum  dergesammten  Litter- 
atur lib.  Occultismus ;  alphabetische  u.  systemat. 


Zusammenstellg.  der  litterar.  Erscheingn.  in 
deutscher  Sprache  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Mystik, 
Magie,d.  thier.  Magnetismus,  Somnambulismus 
Hypnotismus,  Spiritismus,  Spiritualismus, 
Psychismus,  sowie  verwandter  Facher,von  1800 
bis  Anfang  1S88.  Berlin,  Siegismund,  1888. 
96  p.  8**.  2  m. 
SzADEK,  K.  Index  bibliographicus  syphilido- 
logiae.  Jahrg.  1:  Die  Litteratur  des  J.  1886. 
Hamb.,  L.  Voss,  1888.     50  p.  8®.     1.50  m. 

Wolf's  theologisches  Vademecum.   3.  Bd.,i886- 
83.     Lpz.,  G.  Wolf,  1S88.     125  p.  8^     I  m. 

INDEXES. 
Revue  historique,  nobiliaire,    et  biographique: 
tables    gencrales   des   cinq    derniers   volumes 
(1876-81).     Paris,   Ciaudin,  1888.     p.   83-108. 
8". 


t^nonQtns  an&  pscndonnntQ. 


/•rom  i2>  to  2<\  the  new  society  novel  whose 
authorship  has  puzzled  all  Philadelphia,  is  now 
said  to  be  by  Miss  E..  Jaudon  Sellers,  the  young 
daughter  of  D:  W.  Sellers,  Esq.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Philadelpia  bar,  and  law  partner  of 
Judge  Mitchell.  The  first  edition  of  this  book 
was  exhausted  within  two  days  after  publication, 
and  the  second  was  all  sold  in  advance  of  delivery. 

Hester  Stuart,  ps.  of  Helen  Butler  Smith,  in  "  A 
modern  Jacob,"  D.  Lothrop  Co.,  1888.  —  A, 
N,  B, 

The  rock  or  the  rye?  the  clever  burlesque  on 
Miss  Rives'  '*  The  quick  or  the  dead  ?"  is  said  to 
be  by  T.  C.  De  Leon.  —  Pub.  weekly. 

"  The  slavt'holiler  abroad ;  or,  Billy  Buck's 
visit,  with  his  master,  to  England  ;  a  series  of 
letters  from  Doctor  Pleasant  Jones  to  Major  Jo- 
seph Jones,  of  Georgia.  Philadelphia,  i86o," 
was  written  by  W:  Tappan  Thompson.  The  sec- 
ond forename  is  incorrectly  given  Theodore  by 
Gushing.  —  C.  H.  //.,  Cornell  Univ,  L, 

Social  life  and  literature  fifty  years  a^o,  Bost., 
10S8,  is  written  by  Horace  W.  S.  Cleveland. — 
A.  G.  C. 

'J\i<o  gentlemen  from  Boston ^  Boston,  Ticknor 
&  Co.,  18S7,  is  by  Caroline  C.  (Alden)  Fields, 
the  wife  of  Judge  Fields,  of  Aihol.  —  A'elly  S.  Os- 
good. 

Ahlgren.  Mme.  Victoria  Benedictsson  (Ernst 
Ahlgren),  the  promising  Swedish  novelist,  is 
dead. 

E:  Clodd and  others.  "  His  productiveness  and 
versatility  were  simply  amazing.  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  his  journal.  Knowledge,  he  used  to  appear 
in  half  a  dozen  different  roles  at  once:  in  proprid 
persond,  as  the  editor  and  R.  A.  Proctor,  writing 
on  astronomy  and  mathematics;  as  Edward 
Clodd  discussing  dreams  and  ev*.  lution;  as  Thom- 
as Ft)Ster,  criticising,  and  carrying  to  its  '  un- 
doubted '  1<  gical  conclusion,  Dickens'  unfinished 
novel  of  *  Edwin  Drood;'  and  then  anonymous- 
ly criticising  and  refuting  the  said  Thomas  Fos- 
ter; as  the  whist  editor,  and  the  chess  editor,  and 
any  other  sort  of  *  editor '  demanded  by  the  oc- 
casion." 
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{Urinate  CibrarUs. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  sludy  at  Hawardcn  CasLle 
tioldi.  15,000  v..  which  are  arranged  on  shelves 
jutUng  out  iniq  Ihe  room.  There  is  nut  a  boi.k 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  lay  his  hand  upon  ihe 
moment  he  nants  il.  There  are  three  wriling- 
dcBks  in  (his  room,  ^ne  of  which  U  for  the  exclu- 


in  this  room,  one  of  « 
le  of  Mrs.  Gladstone. 


A..  M.  A.  Among  Iheir  books  ;  a  glimpse  at 
some  private  libraries  ;  their  literary  treasures. 
(In  Atlanta  Camlilulivn,  June  14.)  ijlj  col. 
This  article  might  find  a  place  under  "  Humor," 
aa  the  writer  talks  of  -  Lc  Music  Royal,"  "  Le 
Musk  Fran^ais."  "  NJnevah  by  Layard.  Ihe  man 
Who  dug  up  Babylon  and  tnund  stones  niih 
*  Nebuchadnezzar'  swmped  upon  ihem,"  ■'  Regnc 
Animi,"  '■  Gelpin'a  Works."  "the  Delphinic 
Classics, '■  "  Hogdeirs  Shalispcare,"  -Marc  Mul- 
ler,"  '■  Danle's  Divi  Comedy."  and  "  everything 
Cannon  Fairar  has  written."  One  lady  "  has  the 
best  collection  ot  books  ever  made  by  a  woman;" 
In  another  library  "an  Italian  statue  of  Physche 
is  the  mnst  beautiful  of  all  Ihe  lovely  Physches 
carved  in  marble."  [Typographiral  errors  are  ol 
course  excusable  in  a  neivspapcr  article,  but  some 
of  the  abiive  "  beat  the  [printer's;  devil."] 


IJnmors  unb  Qlnnbrre. 


In  a  recently  printed  report  an  item  ol  expense 
lor"  lumber,  painting,  and  glass"  was  Very  nat- 
urally convened  by  tbe  faultless  (?)  printer  into 
'■  lumber,  printing,  and  gas." 

A  reference;  "  Pollery,  Philosophy  of,"  in 
Poole's  index,  leads  one  to  an  article  on  cooking, 
and  not  on  reramiis  ;  another,  "  Sea  Serpent,"  is 
a  story  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  on  the  At- 
lantic cable. 


Lei  us  not  throw  loo  many  stones  at  Chicago, 
where,  if  report  speaks  trulh,  books  are  bought  as 
well  as  land  by  the  "  frooi  foot."  Right  here  in 
Hoslon  lives  a  lady  who  has  in  her  parlor  a  very 
elegant  bookcase  filled  with  standard  works  in 
choice  bindings,  protected  from  du«t  by  glass 
doors  which  are  kept  carefully  locked,  the  key 
being  removed.  A  friend  was  calling  there  and 
asked  for  the  key.  as  he  wished  lo  examine  some 
ofthc  volumes.  "  On  noaccounl,"3aid  the  host- 
ess. "I  bad  amancume  up  from  Ihebook-slore 
to  fit  them  in.  and  1  wouMn  t  have  themdislurbcd 
on  any  account."  —  BqsIou  H,-ralJ. 

I  should  very  much  object  10  seeing  an  inter- 
national copyright  exist,  and  feel  Ihat  all  Ihe  pa- 
per books  would  hai'e  lo  slop,  and  only  people 
wrilh  lots  of  monty  in  their  purses  could  buy  all 
the  new  books.  It  is  true  we  would  have  the 
libraries,  but  the  libraries  always  wem  lo  me 
as  if  they  were  possessed  not  only  of  original  sin. 
but  were  a  permanent  evil,  and  had  niadeoplheir 
minds  10  aggravate  womankind  by  never  having 


rigAl. 
682  Andehson's  (O.  T.)  White  as  Snow ;  The 

American  Gun  Club.  dc.     ^  vols. 
Ggg  Rome.     Antique  Vibis  Splendor.— />iw(  « 

N.   y.  Auction  Calahg. 
A  young  man  asked  me  today  if  we  had  David 
Ciippeifield's  "  Shop  ol  Curiositits." 

O.  S.  Davis. 
From  tbe  catalogue  of  a  Viennese  bookseller 
visited  to-day;  Englishman,  Jiffv.;  Turkey,  being 
Sketches    from     life.     kl.    B°.        London    1855. 


ribd,- 


1  called  for  Ihe  book  and  found  sure  enough  it 
was  — by  Ihe  Roving  Englishman  !— E.  C.  R, 

An  inquiry  was  recently  made  at  Ihe  office  of 
the  Pubtiihtrs'  Wnkly.  ■•  Who  publishes  ■  Bread- 
heart's  works?'"  He  was  given  the  address  o( 
Uret  Hartc's  publishers. 

At  New  Haven  recently  a  woman  called  for 
"  Babies  under  water,"  when  she  wanted  "  Water 
babies;"  another  got  as  near  "  Kismel  "as  "Skip- 
it;"  and  a  third  conplained  that  Ihe  book  ol 
Ouida's  called  "  Pseud.  See  Rame  "  had  no  num- 
ber in  Ihe  calalog.  Jules  Vemc  isangliciied  into 
Julius  Vernun. 


On  page  330  two  items  ar  quoted  which  argue 
ill  for  the  CiiniTibulur's  praclical  knowledge  of 
classi  Real  ion  and  subject  catalogs.  I  send  this 
nole  lest  some  young  classifier  be  frighlend  (torn 
a  wise  ireatmcm  of  such  topics.  Any  scheme  o( 
classification  by  which  all  books  are  groupt  in  ■ 
few  rooms  or  classes  has  a  considerabl  number  of 
topics  which  must  be  treated  as  appendixes  to 
something  else  closely  allied,  or  else  thrown  in  i. 
heap  and  called  "miscellaneous"  or  "unclasC' 
because  Ihey  belong  slricllv  lo  no  greal  division. 
Such  topics  ar  altracled  lo  a  place  next  some- 
thing akin  under  the  law  of  putting  things  where 
they  wil  be  most  useful  Food-hBhei  and  all  else 
about  lishing  or  fish  culture  as  a  business  ar 
mosi  neatly  allied  to  the  other  methods  of  get- 
ting a  living  from  the  earth.  The  dairy,  beei, 
silk-worms,  cattle-raising,  all  go  bcBI  here,  and 
for  a  catch  name  for  all  "agriculture"  is  most 
common.  A  room  devoted  to  Ihesc  subjects 
would  be  called  by  Ihal  name,  and  yet  at  its  end 
would  come  fish  culture,  giving  occasion  to  say 
Ihal  fish  was  clast  as  agriculture.  A  man  who 
gives  up  a  muddy  meadow  lor  a  trout-pond  and 
raises  hth  for  market,  as  is  being  dune  mure  and 
more.woulil  see  nothing  very  humorous  in  having 
books  on  this  subject  next  to  those  about  using  tbe 
same  land  for  meadow  or  grains  or  caltte-rabing. 

We  put  Portugese  in  ihe  same  way  at  the  end 
of  Spanish,  mineralogy  at  Ihe  end  of  chemistry 
and  just  l)eti>re  geology,  pottery  and  bronzes  at 
Ihe  end  of  sculpture,  genealogy  and  heraldry  al 
the  end  of  biografy.  All  these  would  seem  hu- 
morous 10  this  critic,  but  in  fact  all  ar  found  on 
long  trial  lo  be  most  useful,  and  we  believ  that 
practical  utility  is  vastly  more  important  than  to 
g.'rd  against  feebl  jokes  from  people  who.  skip- 
ping Ihe  inlermediate  steps,  point  out  ihe  incon- 
gruity between  firsl  and  last.    Mklvil  DewkY. 
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Conference  of  Librarians. 

CATSKILLS,  SEPT.  25-28,  1888. 


Laurbl  H0U8B,  Kaatbrskill  Falls,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


August  a8,  z888. 
A  MBSTiNG  of  the  American  Library  Association  will  be  held  the  last  week  in  September  at  the  Catslcills. 
Messrs.  H.  B.  Davidson  and  A.  N.  Brown  will  have  charge  of  transportation  and  hotel  arrangements. 
Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  notice  it  is  probable  that  no  papers  will  be  read.    There  will  be  the  more  time  for 
diioiision.    Members  are  requested  to  send  a  memorandum  of  the  subjects  which  they  wish  to  treat  of  to 

C:  A.  CuTTBR,  Pr§s.  A.  L.  A. 
FIRST  DA  Y—TUESDA  K,  SEPTEMBER  25. 

In  response  to  this  call  27  members  were  called 
to  order  in  the  parlor  of  the  Laurel  House,  by 


Pres.  C:  A.  Cutter,  at  9.40  a.m.,  Sept.  25.  On 
motion  of  J.  N.  Larned,  C:  Alex.  Nelson  was  ap- 
pointed temporary  Secretary  and  Recorder,  in  the 
absence  of  Messrs.  Dewey  and  Richardson.  Mr. 
A.  N.  Brown  announced  two  carriage  excursions: 
one  to  Hotel  Kaaterskill  and  the  Mountain 
HooBe,  the  other  to  Tannersville  and  Star  Rock. 
Voted,  to  adjourn  until  2.30  p.m.  in  order  to  take 
the  drive  to  the  two  hotels. 

On  calling  the  afternoon  meeting  to  order 
Pres.  Cntter  suggested  that  the  Assoc,  take  ad- 
yantage  of  the  fine  weather  and  visit  the  Kaaters- 
kill Falls  and  Clove.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lamed  the  President  read  the  list  of  topics  which 
had  been  suggested  for  discussion,  and  the  titles 
of  the  papers  to  be  read.  Voted,  to  take  the  ex- 
cursion to  Tannersville,  including  a  visit  to 
Haines's  Falls,  Wednesday,  p.m.,  if  pleasant. 
Adjourned  to  7.30  p.m. 

president's  address. 

On  opening  the  evening  session  Pres.  Cutter 
said:  "This  is  our  first  regular  meeting  on  this 
occasion.  I  will  say  for  the  information  of  those 
who  arrived  latest,  that  we  have  had  two  meet- 
ings already;  at  the  first  we  voted  to  do  nothing 
bat  take  a  ride  or  walk;  at  the  second  we  voted 
to  visit  the  Falls,  and  those  who  went  and  con- 
tinned  their  walk  down  the  ravine  do  not  repent 
their  vote.  We  expected  to  hold  our  annual 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  as  voted  at  the  Thousand 
Islands  meeting,  but  our  friends  there  were  not 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  that  meeting  has  been 
postponed  until  next  spring.  But  an  annual  op- 
portunity for  the  interchange  of  views  and  the 
renewal  of  enthusiasm  has  become  so  much  a 
necessity  of  life  with  many  of  us  that  we  could 
not  let  the  year  pass  without  a  gathering  of  some 
sort.  This  is  an  informal,  intermediate  meeting, 
a  mezzanine  story  in  our  edifice;  I  therefore  feel 
absolved  from    delivering  a  formal  address.     I 


will  say,  however,  that  the  outlook  is  very  prom- 
ising. Everywhere  there  is  a  widespread  inter- 
est in  libraries.  I  think  we  may  claim  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  toward 
arousing  this  interest.  Articles  from  the  Libra- 
ry journal  by  members  have  been  copied  into 
the  newspapers,  and  are  widely  read.  Wealthy 
gentlemen  looking  rouixi  for  some  way  to  do 
public  good  with  their  fortunes,  successful  men 
wishing  to  make  some  gift  to  the  town  which 
they  left  poor  in  boyhood,  think  now  as  often  of 
libraries  as  of  any  other  monument.  There  was 
published  some  time  ago  in  the  Library  journal  a 
list  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Histor- 
ical Society  of  gifts  for  library  purchases  in  the 
last  two  years.  The  sum  was  enormous,  but 
tho  it  included  two  such  amounts  as  the  Til- 
den  five  millions  and  the  Newberry  two  millions 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  list 
Was  the  number  of  separate  gifts  —  that  so  many 
persons  should  have  been  found  to  give'  consid- 
erable amounts.  It  is  true  that  they  are  too 
ready  to  give  money  for  library  buildings,  and 
are  apt  not  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  libra- 
ries and  for  their  administration,  just  as  men 
whose  generosity  takes  another  direction  are  often 
more  inclined  to  found  a  new  college  or  observa- 
tory than  to  complete  the  endowment  of  one  al- 
ready existing.  Here  is  an  object  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  labor  for — to  spread  the  idea  that 
means  to  meet  its  running  expenses  are  quite  as 
necessary  to  a  library  as  a  building.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  when  the  buildings  are  given  to 
cities  this  is  not  so  important,  as  they  are  ex- 
pected to  make  provision  for  the  maintenance 
and  management. 

''  In  another  respect,  the  outlook  is  good.  I 
mean  in  the  application  of  civil  service  reform  to 
the  appointment  of  librarians.  There  have  been  a 
few  exceptions  of  late,  but  there  is  a  growing  senti- 
ment that  the  librarian  should  know  his  business. 
The  idea  which  the  civil  service  reformers  have 
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been  trying  to  diffuse  throughout  the  country  — 
with  a  limited  success  as  yet  —  that  a  public  officer 
should  be  appointed  to  a  public  place  solely  be- 
cause he  is  the  best  man  to  do  the  work,  will  un- 
doubtedly haTe  its  effect  on  library  boards  and  on 
the  local  sentiment  that  sometimes  compels  libra- 
ry boards  to  ooake  appointments  with  which  they 
are  not  themselves  satisfied.  It  will  be  the  more 
likely  to  have  this  effect  because  the  place  is  not 
attractive  to  the  ordinary  politician  ;  he  must  be 
very  incompetent  who  will  seek  it  merely  for  its 
salary. 

"  I  am  sorry  Judge  Chamberlain  is  not  here. 
He  could  have  told  us,  none  better,  about  ihe 
work  that  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  doing  in 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  I  am  more  interested 
just  now  in  the  country  libraries.  I  have  in  mind 
two  or  three  in  New  Hampshire.  They  may  have 
a  small  beginning.  Two  or  three  ladies  get  up  a 
reading  club.  The  books  and  periodicals  that 
accumulate  are  sold  at  first ;  but  before  long 
some  one  is  wise  enough  to  suggest  founding  a 
social  library.  After  a  time  that  is  presented  to 
the  town,  to  be  kept,  perhaps,  in  the  church  libra- 
ry, which  the  pastor  is  glad  to  have  opened  in 
the  afternoon  or  after  the  morning  service,  be- 
cause people  who  will  not  go  to  church  to  hear  a 
sermon  may  be  induced  to  go  to  hear  the  sermon 
and  get  a  book.  The  library  is  then  eagerly  sought 
by  young  and  old.  For  the  old  it  whiles  away 
the  long  winter  evenings  and  broadens  narrow 
lives  ;  to  the  young  it  is  the  equivalent  of  travel 
and  culture,  so  that  when  they  go  away,  as  most 
young  men  do  go  away  from  New  England  vil- 
lages, to  the  city  store  or  to  the  academy  and  the 
college,  they  have  had  more  good  reading  and 
take  with  them  a  greater  fund  of  information  to 
draw  from  than  is  possessed  by  many  boys  reared 
amid  the  distractions  of  the  city.  I  hope  this 
spirit  will  permeate  the  whole  country,  so  that 
the  library,  like  the  school,  shall  be  found  in  every 
town." 

By  request  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  then  gave  a 
brief  talk  on  the  topography  and  points  of  inter- 
est of  the  Catskill  region. 

Mr,  G.  M,  Jones,  —  One  of  the  early  numbers 
of  Appalachia  (in  vol.  second  I  think)  contains 
an  excellent  article  on  the  topography  of  the 
Catskills,  and  a  reduced  copy  of  Prof.  Guyot's 
map. 

President.  —  We  ought  to  have  some  one  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  annual  assessment  due 
from  members  to  entitle  them  to  the  reduced  rates 
of  travel  and  at  hotels. 


Voted,  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Davidson  act  as  Treas- 
urer/r^  tern. 

President.  —  I  have  taken  as  the  first  topic  for 
this  evening,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  C:  C.  Soule, 
who  leaves  us  to-morrow,  the  use  of  the 

CUTTER  AUTHOR-NUMBERS   IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  DEWEY  CLASSIFICATION. 

Have  any  present  used  this  combination? 

Mr,  Davidson.  —  I  should  say  that  at  least 
twenty  libraries  are  using  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  —  Will  Mr.  Fletcher  tell  us  what  is 
in  use  at  A  mherst  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher,  —  What  Mr.  Dewey  might  call  a 
crude  application  of  his  system.  The  attempt 
was  made  to  use  separate  shelves  for  4^s,  S^'s, 
and  I2*'s.  The  librarian  at  Bangor  reports  no 
difficulty  in  using  the  long  combination  of  num- 
bers given  in  their  new  catalog. 

Mr.  Jones. —  Columbia  College  Library  docs 
not  use  the  Cutter  author-numbers  in  all  classes. 
Mr.  Biscoe's  time  numbers  are  used  in  books 
arranged  chronologically.  In  Fiction  for  brevity 
the  call-number  is  omitted  and  author-numbers 
only  are  used. 

Mr,  Cutter,  —  In  the  Winchester  Library  I 
suggested  the  use  of  a  V  check  instead  of  the 
class  mark  for  Fiction. 

Miss  M.  S.  Cutler,  —  In  some  small  libraries 
the  class-number  for  Fiction  is  ignored,  and  the 
author-number  only  is  used. 

Mr.  Soule.  —  Is  there  any  other  subject,  so 
large  as  Fiction,  where  class  and  author-numbers 
can  be  combined  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  Biography. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  —  Do  you  use  the  author-num- 
bers in  all  classes? 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  Yes,  even  in  classes  where  we  use 
Biscoe  time-numbers,  for  we  put  the  latter  into  the 
cla-s-number. 

Mr.  Soule.  —  I  should  think  the  long  call-num- 
bers of  the  Bangor  Library  would  make  confu- 
sion, and  errors  be  made  by  the  uninstructed 
public. 

Pres.  Cutter  read  a  letter  from  Mary  H.  Curran, 
Asst.  Librarian  at  Bangor,  Me.,  reporting:  "We 
have  used  the  Dewey  classification  in  full  with 
the  addition  of  the  Cutter  author  symbols,  and 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result." 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  I  think  the  combination  of  let- 
ters and  figures  leads  to  trouble. 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  I  think  the  combination  of  let- 
ters and  numbers  leads  to  just  the  opposite 
result.  The  mind  does  not  easily  grasp  more 
than  4  or  5  letters  or  figures.  That  is  the  reason 
why  in  numerals  we  mark  each  group  of  three  by 
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a  comma  (3,461,229).  In  the  same  way  letters 
ioterposed  throw  class  marks  into  groups  that  are 
easily  taken  in  by  t-he  eye.  B29F44  is  more 
easily  read  than  bvdgmo  or  129744. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  —  A  lady  of  Winchester  recently 
toM  me  she  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
the  Winchester  method. 

.  Mr.  Cutter,  — A  lady  this  summer  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  think  the  Winchester  combination  of 
letters  and  numbers  the  worst  possible.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  was  much  taken  aback,  as  it  was  the  first 
intimation  I  had  had  that  it  was  not  liked,  for 
the  librarian  always  reports  that  there  is  no 
trouble. 

I  want  to  ask  Miss  Cutler  if  good  comes  in  all 
classes  from  the  alphabetical  arrangement  ? 

Miss  Cutler.  —  We  do  not  use  the  author-num- 
bers in  all  classes  at  Columbia;  time-numbers  are 
used  in  Science  aud  Useful  arts,  the  Cutter  num- 
bers in  History,  Sociology,  Philology,  and  Lit- 
erature. In  Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Fine  arts 
a  simple  initial  of  the  author's  name  is  used,  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  in  accession  order;  these  are 
smaller  classes,  less  used,  and  so  there  is  a  saving 
in  length  of  call-number.  In  larger  classes  there 
would  be  little  saving. 

Mr.  Larned,  —  How  much  do  you  use  the 
time  numbers,  Mr.  Cutter  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  I  find  some  use  for  them,  but 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  in  all  classes  in  my 
library  is  of  constant  use. 

President —  We  now  come  to  the  question  of 

FREE  ACCESS   OF  THE    PUBLIC    TO    THE    SHELVES 
IN   A   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Adams.  —  I  should  not  allow 
it;  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  Cutter. —  I  should  think  that  in  a  public 
library  in  a  city  all  the  books  would  finally  dis- 
appear. 

Mr,  Larned.  —  We  have  1000  v.  exposed  to  the 
public.  Last  year  we  did  not  lose  more  than  4  or 
5  V.  Formerly  when  all  our  books  were  ex- 
posed we  lost  many,  some  of  them  important 
books.  I  think  access  is  of  such  educational  ad- 
vantage that  the  loss  of  a  few  books  could  be 
borne  if  this  were  the  only  disadvantage,  but  the 
displacement  of  books  on  the  shelves  would,  in 
our  library,  be  the  chief  objection,  and  we  gave 
up  the  practice  mainly  on  that  account.  Our 
reference-books  are  in  an  isolated  room,  attended 
only  from  the  reference-desk,  with  no  regular 
attendant  in  charge  of  the  room.  The  annual 
loss  is  not  over  $5,  while  the  cost  of  an  attend- 
ant would  be  $200  to  $500.  Still  it  is  desirable  to 
have  an  attendant  in  such  a  room  to  assist  readers. 


Mr.  Soule,  —  We  at  Brookline  have  carefully 
investigated  this  matter  and  made  inquiries  at 
several  libraries,  and  found  the  testimony  univer- 
sal that  books  exposed  where  the  public  could 
have  access  to  them  were  of  great  use,  and  that 
they  were  generally  put  where  an  attendant  could 
watch  them.  Reporters  sometimes  make  clip- 
pings  from  encyclopaedias,  but  Mr.  Foster,  of 
Providence  P.  L. ,  has  said  that  he  would  not  re- 
move the  reference-books  from  the  public  for  ten 
times  the  loss.  Another  question  is  how  far  it 
is  desirable  to  admit  special  students  to  the 
shelves.  In  one  report  I  have  read,  the  librarian 
admits  pupils  of  the  High  School,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  teacher,  for  the  preparation  of 
theses. 

Mr.  Bowker,  —  The  Brooklyn  Library  on  its  de- 
livery-desk exhibits  a  long  line  of  new  books. 
There  are  2  or  3  attendants  at  the  desk,  and  the 
public  are  allowed  to  examine  the  books,  which 
are  in  2  or  3  rows;  there  is  little  loss.  The  refer- 
ence-books are  placed  around  the  main  hall,  en- 
tirely open  to  the  public,  and  all  the  available 
space  has  been  so  utilized  on  account  of  their 
general  use;  finally,  special  students  have  been 
admitted  to  the  alcoves.  If  you  train  them  to 
leave  the  books  off  the  shelves,  you  have  a  partial 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Brown.  —  In  Springfield  the  reference- 
books  are  under  the  delivery-desk  in  front,  and 
the  latest  books  on  a  counter  near.  Clergymen 
are  admitted  to  Theology  only,  and  doctors  to 
Medicine. 

Mr,  Larned,  —  Are  children  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  —  I  think  school-children  would 
naturally  ask  the  librarian,  not  knowing  where 
to  find  for  themselves  or  how  to  use  many  of  the 
reference- books. 

Miss  Martha  F.  Nelson.  —  At  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Our  shelves  are  all  open  to  the  public.  My  prede- 
cessor was  accustomed  to  send  people  to  the 
shelves  to  hunt  for  themselves,  and  gave  them 
no  assistance.  I  astonished  the  school-girls  who 
frequent  our  library  by  asking  them  if  I  could 
help  them  in  looking  up  their  subjects,  and  I 
speedily  won  their  favor  by  directing  them  to  the 
best  books  to  consult.  We  have  our  new  books 
displayed  on  one  table,  juveniles  on  another, 
while  a  third  has  over  it  the  sign  "  Readable 
books."  These  books  are  changed  according  to 
circumstances,  as,  when  E.  P.  Roe  died,  I  put 
all  of  his  works  in  the  library  on  this  table.  Our 
readers  now  prefer  to  go  to  these  tables  rather 
than  to  the  shelves.  We  have  lost  but  3  books 
ana  I  detected  the  person  who  took  2  of  them. 
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Mr,  Cutter,  —  There  are  three  classes  of  libra- 
ries: public,  college,  and  proprietary  or  mercan- 
tile, which  may  treat  this  matter  very  differently. 
The  Boston  Public  Library  could  not  admit  the 
public  to  its  shelves.  Proprietary  libraries  gen- 
erally do  without  harm,  and  I  think  small  libra- 
ries generally  could.  The  Astor  Library  admits 
special  students  freely;  perhaps  Mr.  Nelson  can 
tell  us  how  this  works. 

Mr,  Nelson,  —  Special  students  are  admitted  to 
the  alcoves  on  filing  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  or  from  some 
prominent  citizen  of  New  York.  They  are  al- 
lowed the  use  of  tables,  and  can  have  as  many 
books  as  they  can  get  around  them  for  use  as 
long  as  they  please,  by  asking  to  have  them  left 
on  the  table  at  the  regular  Saturday  pick  up. 
Scores  of  new  books,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars, 
were  added  to  the  library  on  the  recommendation 
and  for  the  use  of  the  compilers  of  a  recently  pub- 
lished valuable  reference  dictionary.  As  there 
are  no  shelf  lists,  no  inventory  can  be  taken  of 
the  library,  and  a  book  may  be  stolen  and  not  be 
missed  for  years,  or  until  some  reader  happens 
to  call  for  it,  and  it  cannot  be  found.  Within 
3  or  4  years  a  visitor  to  the  musical  alcove  has 
despoiled  the  majority  of  the  biographies  of  their 
portraits,  and  the  loss  was  only  discovered  acci- 
dentally a  year  or  so  ago.  Valuable  and  inter- 
esting work  has  been  done  by  special  students  in 
the  Astor  Library. 

Mr,  Jones,  —  English  librarians  generally  are 
averse  to  admitting  to  the  shelves.  At  Cam- 
bridge only  members  of  the  University  are  ad- 
mitted, and  boolcs  are  lost,  they  think,  only 
through  some  special  visitor's  being  admitted. 

Mr,  Bowker,  —  Is  it  not  the  librarian  of  the 
public  library  there  who  advocates  the  free  ad- 
mission of  the  public  ? 

Mr,  Fletcher, — At  Amherst,  students  are  ad- 
mitted quite  freely,  the  only  requirements  being, 
that  they  make  a  record  of  books  used,  leave 
them  off  the  shelves,  and  only  use  the  section  to 
which  they  are  admitted.  We  have  very  little 
trouble  from  displacement  of  books.  Every 
second  stack  is  cut  short  to  give  a  place  for  a 
table.  At  Harvard  any  student  bringing  a  rec- 
ommendation from  a  professor  can  be  admitted 
to  the  shelves. 

Mr,  Cutter,  —  One  objection  to  admitting  stu- 
dents is  the  very  general  want  of  any  feeling  of 
responsibility  among  young  men  going  to  col- 
lege. 

Mr,  Fletcher,  —  It  is  understood  that  abuse  of 
the  privilege  would  cut  them  off  entirely,  and  an 


esprit  du  corps  exists  that  forbids  the  abuse.  The 
experiment  has  proved  successful.  Some  books 
get  misplaced,  but  one  attendant  has  charge  of 
replacing  them. 

Mr,  Cutter,  —  Proprietary  libraries,  the  third 
class  I  named,  gain,  I  think,  by  admitting  readers 
to  the  books.  We  lose  15  to  17  v.  yearly,  but 
save  the  salary  of  an  attendant.  We  have  a 
small  public  —  a  thousand  proprietors  and  their 
families.  Each  proprietor  has  the  privilege  of 
admitting  two  other  persons,  and  this  privilege  is 
used,  bringing  us  perhaps  a  thousand  more.  This 
free  admission  to  the  shelves  is  highly  valued  by 
our  patrons,  and  is  one  of  the  causes,  I  think, 
that  has  prevented  our  decline  before  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Public  Library. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  Voted,  that  the  eve- 
ning sessions  close  at  8.30  p.m.  unless  otherwise 
specially  ordered. 

The  President,^!  should  like  Mr.  Soule  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the 

COLLECTION  OF    LOCAL    HISTORY  BY  A  UBRARY. 

Mr,  Soule,  —  I  have  had  some  experience  at  the 
Public  Library  in  Brookline,  of  which  I  am  a  trus- 
tee, that  may  be  of  use  to  others.  We  bought  8 
cases  of  pamphlets,  broadsides,  town  records,  etc. 
We  concluded  that  a  public  library  ought  to  get 
together  all  the  materials  for  local  history,  such  as 
printed  histories,  biographies,  all  publications  and 
mss.  of  residents,  all  maps,  plans,  ms.  or  printed 
reports,  town  papers  of  all  kinds  legal  or  histor- 
ical, lists  of  members  of  clubs  and  their  by-laws, 
files  of  boys'  papers  and  other  similar  material, 
and  scrap-boolcs  of  local  items  appearing  in  the 
papers.  The  collection  and  arrangement  of  such 
material  requires  time,  and  the  librarian  whose 
hands  are  full  cannot  do  it.  It  recently  occurred 
to  us  to  get  those  interested  to  form  a  small  anti- 
quarian and  historical  society,  and  give  them  the 
privilege  of  using  a  room  in  the  library  for  their 
meetings  on  the  condition  of  their  giving  the  noa- 
terial  collected  to  the  library.  This  society  has 
been  formed,  and  we  have  enlisted  their  help  and 
are  building  up  a  very  thorough  department  of 
local  history. 

Mr,  Lamed,  —  We  have  done  something  sim- 
ilar at  Buffalo.  We  have  not  organized  a  local 
society,  but  we  have  segregated  all  local  matter 
from  the  general  classification  and  formed  a  dis- 
tinct local  library.  We  took  out  the  local  matter 
from  every  class  and  classified  it  separately,  and 
placed  it  in  the  most  prominent  place  in  our  li- 
brary, and  it  grows  very  fast.  It  interests  people 
generally,  and  reports  from  societies,  clubs,  etc.. 
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come  in.  Importaot  books  we  duplicate  and  put 
a  Gopjr  in  the  general  library.  A  classification 
WIS  made  specially  for  local  matter.  I  used  the 
nnappropriated  numbers  70-79  of  the  Dewey  das- 
•ificition,  and  subdivided  them. 

Mr,  Jones.  ^ThaX  might  be  done  in  another 
my,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenix  Library  at 
Colnmbia,  which  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
general  collection.  The  regular  class  number  is 
and  preceded  by  the  letter  P. 

Miss  Mary  E,  Sargent,  —  I  have  attempted 
scfBpping,  specially  in  musical  matters  with  the 
amistance  of  a  musical  club  and  on  local  subjects 
with  aid  from  individuals  interested. 

Mr.  Outer.  —  A  similar  local  history  society  has 


been  organized  in  Winchester;  the  meetings  are 
held  and  the  material  collected  is  kept  in  the  li- 
brary building. 

Mr,  Lamed,  —  We  have  clipped  speeches  and 
local  biographies  and  made  them  up  into  pam- 
phlets. 

Miss  Sumner  Johnson,  —  We  had  our  150th 
town  anniversary  last  year,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
get  matter  relating  to  town  history.  I  gave  all 
the  assistance  possible,  and  after  the  anniversary 
I  asked  for  any  papers  of  local  interest  which 
people  would  give.  6  numbers  of  the  Waltham 
Star  in  1836  came  in,  and  we  hope  to  get  much 
similar  matter. 

Adjourned. 


SECOND  DA  Y—WEDNESDA  K.  SEPTEMBER  26. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.50  a.m.     Mr.  Fletcher  read  the  following  report  on 
THE   INDEX  TO   GENERAL  LITERATURE;   A   REPORT  OF  PROGRESS. 


The  members  of  the  Association  will  doubt- 
le»  be  glad  to  know  that  something  is  actual- 
ly being  done  on  this  proposed  work.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
my  spare  time  to  the  proofs,  etc.,  of  the  five-year 
supplement  to  "  Poole's  Index,"  just  being  issued, 
so  that  but  little  opportunity  has  remained  for 
working  up  this  new  scheme.  But  a  beginning  is 
made,  and  now  I  hope  to  see  the  work  pushed 
along  more  rapidly.  To  avoid  repetitious  expla- 
nation, I  will  refer  to  the  general  outline  of  the 
proposed  work  as  given  in  the  Library  journal, 
VoL  II,  pp.  469-70.  It  is  there  suted:  "The 
first  step  to  be  taken  ...  is  the  making  of  a 
list  of  books  to  be  indexed.'*  Such  a  list  has  now 
been  in  course  of  preparation  for  over  a  year, 
bat  has  necessarily  made  slow  progress.  But 
it  was  decided  last  spring  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  this  list  should  be  completed  before  the 
indexing  was  commenced.  Consequently  a  por- 
tion of  the  list  in  one  class  (that  of  essays)  was 
drawn  off  and  sent  successively  to  a  dozen  of  the 
most  eager  among  the  proposed  collaborators 
for  them  to  select  such  as  they  would  undertake 
to  index.  As  fast  as  they  reported  they  were 
supplied  with  a  printed  code  of  rules  for  index- 
ing and  a  quantity  of  specially  ruled  paper. 
Several  of  these  indexers  have  already  sent  in 
their  work,  so  that  some  of  the  material  for  the 
"Index"  is  actually  in  hand  and  more  on  the 
way. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  authors  represented 
in  the  list  sent  out  already,  with  some  additions. 
It  has  been  decided  that  it  would  occupy  more 
wguot  than  can  be  afforded,  and  would  not  be 


especially  advantageous  to  give  a  full  list  of  the 
works  indexed.  The  condensed  list  herewith  is 
published  for  three  purposes:  ist,  To  show  what 
has  been  done.  (The  annexed  figures  refer  to 
the  persons  in  the  subjoined  list  of  names  to 
whom  the  books  have  been  assigned  for  index- 
ing.) 2d,  To  invite  suggestions  of  additions.  3d, 
To  give  additional  volunteers  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  works  for  themselves  to  index,  which 
may  be  done  by  corresponding  with  me.  Certain 
foreign  authors  are  included,  the  translations  of 
whose  essays  are  nearly  as  familiar  to  English 
readers  as  those  originally  written  in  English. 
With  this  exception,  it  is  proposed  to  confine  the 
work  to  English  and  American  books. 

List  of  Authors  ok  Essays  in  our  List  from  Abiiott 

TO  Holland. 

Evelyn  Abbott. 


a,3  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr. 
3  H.  Adams. 

K.  Alcock. 

A.  B.  Alcott. 

H.  Alford. 
3  W.  R.  Alger. 

A.  Alison. 

Mary  C.  Ames. 
3  M.  Arnold. 

F.  Bacon. 

A.  Badeau. 
I  W.  Bagehot. 

S.  Bailey. 

J.  Baillie. 

T.  Ballantyne. 
3  G.  Bancroft. 

E.  Baring. 

S.  Baring-Gould. 

A.  Barnes. 
C.  A.  Bartol. 

F.  Bastiat. 
3  P.  Bayne. 

H.  W.  Bcccher. 
R.  Bell. 

B.  R.  Belloc. 
W.  Belsham. 

G.  W.  Bethune. 
•  J.  Bigelow. 


3  A.  Birrell. 
A.  Bissct. 
L.  Blanctiard. 
John  Blunt. 
C.  N.  Bov^. 

F.  Bowen. 
4.5,7,10  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

A.  C.  Brackett. 
J.  S.  Brewer. 
C.  H.  Brigham. 

G.  Brimley. 
C.  A.  Brisled. 
H.  Brougham. 
A.  G.  Brown. 
Hugh  S.  Brown. 

3  J.  Brown. 

Samuel  Brown. 

O.  A.  Brownson. 
I  W.  C.  Bryant. 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

R.  Buchanan. 
7  H.  T.  Buckle. 

G.  W.  Bungay. 

Wm.  Burden. 
1,3  J.  Burroughs. 
3,10  H.  Bushnell. 

C.  Butler. 

J.  E.  Cairnes. 

G.  H.  Calvert. 
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A.  Campbell. 
G.  Canning^. 
M.  Carey. 

7  T.  Carlylc. 

E.  Castelar. 
N.  Chapman. 
G.  W.  Child. 
L.  M.  Child. 
R.  Choate. 

J.  F.  Clarke. 
L.  G.  Clark. 
W.  G.  Clark. 
W.  L.  Clay. 
W.  K.  Clifford. 
W.  B.  Clulow. 
J.  B.  Cobb. 
R.  Cobdeo. 
I,  7  F.  P.  Cobbe. 
H.  T.  Colebrook. 
J.  J.  Coleman. 
S.  T.  Coleridge. 
H.  Coleridge. 
S.  Collins. 
W.  W.  Collins. 

C.  Colton. 
R.  Congreve. 
J.  Conington. 
W.  J.  Conybeare. 

D.  Cook. 

A.  A.  Cooper. 
V.  Cousir. 

A.  Cowley. 

B.  Cracroft. 
J.  Cradock. 

I,  3  D.  M.  Craik. 
W.  Crofts. 
G.  Croly. 
J.  P.  Curran. 
W.  H.  Curran. 
H.  Curwen. 

8  K.  N.  Cust. 

A.  H.  Dana. 

3  R.  H.  Dana. 

7  G.  W.  Dasent. 
J.  L.  Davies. 
H.  W.  Davis. 
H.  Davy. 

6  T.  De  Quincy. 
K.  H.  Digbey. 

9  C.  W.  Dilke. 

4  J.  L.  Diman. 

B.  D*Israeli. 
I.  D'Israeli. 

8  J.  A.  Dix. 
h.  Dockray. 
M.  A.  Dodge. 

5,  9  J.  Doran. 

F.  H.  Doyle. 
N.  Drake. 

H.  Drummond. 
J    Duhrini^. 
M.  G.  Dui^nan. 
M.  K.  G.  Duff. 
A.  Dumas. 

C.  L.  Rastlake. 
M.  R.  Edwards. 
F.  Rfferton. 

W.  Elder. 
Earl  Ellesmere. 
1,4  R.  W.  Emerson. 
J.  J.  Engcl. 
T.  Erskine. 
A.  H.  Everett. 
4  R.  Everett. 
M.  Eyre. 
C.  B.  Fairbanks. 


8  H.  Fawcett. 

7  M.  Fawcett. 
J.  F'  rriar. 

lo  H.  M.  Field. 

K.  Field. 
4,  9  J.  T.  Fields. 

G.  P.  Fisher. 
1,  a,  8  J.  Fiske. 

E.  Forbes. 

W.  Forsyth. 

J.  Foster. 

C.  J.  Fox. 
4,  8  J.  H.  Friswell. 
X  J.  A.  Froude. 

S.  J.  Gardner. 

J.  Gait. 

R.  Garnett. 

J.  E.  G^irretson. 

Phebe  E.  Gibbons. 

W.  S.  Gibson. 

J.  W.  Gilbart. 
4,  8  H.  Giles. 

S.  Giiman. 

6  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

8  G.  R.  Gleig. 
J.  Godman. 

8,  9  P.  Godwin. 
O.  Goldsmith. 
T.  Goldstuecker. 

7  E.  Gosse. 
Alex.  Grant. 
H.  Grattan. 
J.  C.  Gray. 

8,  9  H.  Greeley. 
W.  B.  Green. 
Dora  Green  well. 
1.3.7.9  W.  R.  Greg. 
J,  Gregory. 

E.  D.  Griffin. 
J.  J.  Griffin. 
Mrs.  H,  L.  Grote. 
J.  Hadley. 

lo  E.  E.  Hale. 
J.  W.  Haley. 
R.  Hall. 
A.  H.  Hallam. 
A.  Halliday. 

3  P.  G.  Hamcrlon. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
J.  H  in  nay. 

4  A.  W.  &  J.  C.  Hare. 

5  Jona  Harrison. 
N.  A.  Haven. 

zo  H.  K.  Haweis. 
N.  Hawthorne. 

A.  Hayward. 
K.  G.  Hazard. 
M.  W.  Hazeltine 
W.  Hazliii. 

F.  B    H.ad. 
R.  Heaihficld. 
F.  H.  HcdRe. 

4  H.  L.  F.  Helrahollz. 

5  A.  Helps. 

J.  F.  W.  ilcrschcl. 
M.  J.  Hij|;i;rin««. 
4  T.  W.  Hiuginson. 
J.  A.  HiUhouse. 
H.  W.  Hilhard. 
J.  Hinton. 
F.  Hiichman. 
V.  H.  HoJKirl. 

B.  H.  HoJgson. 
W.  Hi-ffman. 

R.  G.  Holland. 
H.  Holland. 


Indtxirs  already  assigned  work  on  the  above  list. 

X.  Miss  Nancy  L.  Miller,  Public  Library,  Northampton, 

Mass. 
a.  W.  C.  Lane,  Harvard  University  Library. 

3.  S.  F.  Whitney,  Libn.  Public  Library,  Watertown,  Mass. 

4.  Prof.  E.  W.  Hall,  Libn.  Colby  ITniversity.  Waicrvillc, 

Me. 

5.  Miss  M.  O.  Nutting,  Libn.  Mt.  Holyokc  Seminary,  So. 

Hadley.  Mass. 

6.  Miss  Mary  B.  Sargent,  Libn.  Middlesex  Mech.  Institute, 

Lowell,  Mass. 

7.  Miss  Helen  Sperry.  Bronson  Library,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

8.  C.  Ales.  NeuoD,  Asior  Library,  New  York  City. 


9.  J.  N.  L^rned,  Libn,  Buffalo  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
10.  F.  J.  Soldan,  Libn.  Public  Library,  Peoria,  III. 
It.  F.  M.  Crunden,  Libn.  Public  Libtary,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
la.  G.  T.  Clark,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

I  have  the  names  of  others  to  whom  I  am  just 
assigning  work,  and  any  librarians  or  other  per- 
sons wishing  to  join  these  collaborators  will  be 
welcomed. 

While  the  field  of  essay-literature  is  perhaps 
the  leading  one  intended  to  be  covered  by  this 
**  Index,"  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  scheme 
already  referred  to,  as  printed  in  the  Library 
JOURNAL,  Vol.  II,  pp.  469- 70,  a  great  many  other 
fields  are  suggested.  Partial  lists  have  already 
been  made  in  several  of  these  departments.  I 
am  now  looking  for  the  librarian  who  will  take 
the  section  of  travels,  and  prepare  a  list  of  those 
books  whose  chapters  may  be  referred  to  as 
monographs  on  places  or  objects  of  interest. 
With  few  exceptions,  only  comparatively  recent 
books  would  be  included,  and  of  those  only  such 
as  are  of  decided  value.  In  one  of  the  larger  li- 
braries such  a  list  could  be  made  full  enough  for 
the  purpose  without  great  labor,  and  then  it 
might  be  sent  to  one  or  two  others  for  enlarge- 
ment. 

In  the  section  of  history  a  similar  plan  is  to  be 
followed,  and  also  in  others.     Who  will  help? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  There  is  not  much  to  report  in 
the  way  of  progress  in  the  work  of  the  Publish- 
ing Section,  but  in  various  ways  good  work  is 
being  done,  through  having  some  money  in  hand 
for  use  in  doing  additional  work.  Less  than 
$100  has  been  drawn  from  the  treasury,  $500 
has  been  collected  and  is  drawing  interest.  The 
General  manual  for  readers,  by  Mr.  Soldan, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he 
can  do  much  at  present  toward  rewriting  it. 
Mr.  Lane's  Index  to  bibliographies  of  subjects 
is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whitney  for  revision. 
There  will  be  no  assessment  this  year.  Nothing 
has  been  done  toward  securing  a  publisher.  The 
Section  hopes  to  be  in  position  to  guarantee 
f  1000  on  the  book  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
printer. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

Mr.  Boivker,  —  Of  how  much  use  are  the  lists 
that  have  been  published  in  the  Library  journal, 
such  as  Mr.  Ford's  Reference  list  of  bibliogra- 
phies, etc.,  on  America? 

Mr,  Fletcher.  —  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  pub- 
lication of  such  lists  only  of  use  in  ihe  same  way 
as  Leslie  Stephen's  tentative  list  of  names  for  the 
National  dictionary  of  biography.  I  question 
whether  they  are  of  much  other  use. 
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Mr.  Lamed.  —  Isn't  it  possible  to  make  ar- 
ranffements  with  the  Bureau  of  Educatiun  to  pub- 
lish these  lists  in  their  circulars  ? 

Mr,  Fletcher.  —  They  have  been  very  slow  in 
their  issues  of  late. 

Mr,  Bowker, —  They  have  been  making  special 
effort  to  catch  up  on  the  publication  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Commissioner  <»f  Education.  They 
have  gained  one  year  but  are  still  two  behind. 

Mr,  Fletther. —  Perhaps,  with  the  consent  of 
the  subscribers,  an  appr<>priaii(»n  of  pari  of  the 
subscription  to  the  Library  journal  might  be 
made  each  year  for  the  publication  of  these  lists 
as  bibliographical  monographs. 

Mr,  Cutter,  —  Making  a  Lihkary  joitrnal  sup- 
plement for  the  Publishing  Section. 

Mr,  Boivker,  —  The  publishing  of  these  lists 
becomes  finally  a  financial  question. 

PRIZE    QUKSnONS. 

The  President,  —  We  now  come  to  the  question, 
How  much  persons  who  come  to  librarians  for 
answers  to  prize  qutsiions  ought  to  be  helped? 
We  have  been  troubled  very  much  by  persons 
seeking  answers  to  questions  published  in  the 
Transcript  and  in  Lifpificoit,  and  elsewhere. 
They  expect  us  to  find  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions, which  is  demanding  too  much. 

Mr,  Lamed. —  I  even  received  a  letter  from  Chi- 
cago asking  the  answer  to  some  prize  question. 

Miss  Johnson.  —  20  or  30  persons  in  VV^altham 
were  at  work  on  these  questions;  I  assisted  them 
at  first,  but  I  had  to  give  up  giving  2  or  3  hours  a 
day. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  I  find  a  strong  temptation  to 
help  them  myself  when  I  know  I  cannot  refer 
them  to  books  that  will  help  them,  and  it  takes 
much  time.  It  puts  one  in  the  dilemma  of  either 
disappointing  the  applicant  by  not  spending  the 
time,  or  of  spending  it.  Each  case  has  to  be  de- 
cided on  its  merits. 

Mr,  Bowker.  —  Does  this  result  in  educational 
benefit  to  the  inquirer? 

Mr.  Fletcher. —  I  was  dissatisfied  until  the  100 
prize  questions  in  Lipf-iticott  came  out;  their 
method  and  system  u{  publishing  the  answers 
may  result  in  good,  I  think. 

Mr.  Lamed. —  I  think  the  persons  interested  in 
these  questions  shed  information  as  a  duck  sheds 
water. 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  Helping  a  person  to  win  a  prize 
of  $100  is  of  no  educational  use  to  that  person; 
neither  is  answering  a  question  received  in  a  let- 
ter. Directii'g  an  inquirer  to  books  and  showing 
her  how  to  use  them  would  be  of  more  benefit  than 


finding  the  answer.  We  should  aim  at  an  educa- 
tional effect  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Ntlson.  —  This  '*  craze  "  may  be  of  some 
use  to  the  smaller  libraries  in  creating  a  demand 
for  certain  reference-books  which  conservative 
library  committees  have  heretofore  declined  to 
purchase. 

Mr.  Lamed.  —  It  also  gives  to  numbers  of 
people  a  sense  of  the  value  of  libraries  which  they 
never  could  get  otherwise. 

President.  —  The  next  topic  for  consideration 
is  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Nelson. 

COMMISSIONS  PAID  TO  AGENTS  FOR  BUYING  BOOKS. 

[By  general  consent  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject was  considered  as  held  in  "executive  ses- 
sion," and  is  not  reported.] 

IMPORTATION. 

Mr.  Larned  suggested  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  make  inquiriesancTreportin  the  Library 
JOURNAL  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of 
a  syndicate  of  libraries  for  the  importation  of  for- 
eign books,  and  subscriptions  to  American  peri- 
odicals.   The  President  declined  for  want  of  time. 

[At  this  point  a  recess  of  10  minutes  was  taken 
to  welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewey,  who  had  just 
arrived.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lamed,  Mr.  Nelson  was  re- 
quested to  make  the  inquiries  referred  to,  and  re- 
port. 

index  to  portraits,  etc. 

The  President. —  In  connection  with  the  Essay 
index  I  would  like  to  bring  up  Mr.  Bardwell's 
suggestion  recently  made  in  the  Library  journal 
in  reference  to  an  index  to  pictures,  portraits,  de- 
signs, or  illustrations.  Miss  Sargent  will  tell  us 
what  she  has  been  doing. 

Miss  Sargent.  —  I  have  done  some  such  work 
in  making  a  card  index  of  designs,  and  illustrations 
of  different  kinds  in  connection  with  inquiries 
for  designs;  also  of  portraits  and  of  fugitive 
poems  scattered  through  periodical  literature. 

Mr.  Larned,  —  Dr.  Linderfeldt  has  begun  some- 
thing of  the  kind  at  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Jones,  —  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
make  an  index  of  the  maps  in  different  books  of 
travel  ? 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  Mr.  Bliss,  of  the  Redwood  Li- 
brary, whose  excellent  indexes  of  the  maps  in 
Peter mann's  Mittheilungen  and  in  the  Royal  Ge- 
ographical Society's  publications  have  appeared 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library  bulletin,  may 
have  such  an  index  in  mind,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  made  any  progress  on  paper  as  yet. 

We  have  a  very  large  card  list  of  portraits  in 
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our  library  and  intend  to  make  it  complete  at 
some  time.  It  is  a  pity  each  library  should  do 
this  for  itself.  If  we  only  had  some  means  of 
publishing  what  work  has  been  done  we  might 
avoid  this  repeating  of  labor.  We  have  also  be* 
gun  an  index  of  engravings,  photographs,  and 
other  reproductions  of  famous  pictures. 

Mr,  Bowker,  —  Some  of  the  leading  libraries, 
leading  publishing  houses,  and  illustrated  news- 
papers might  cooperate  and  pay  $ioo  or  $200 
apiece  for  such  an  index. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  I  move  that  Mr.  Bowker  be  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  report  at  St.  Louis 
meeting  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  co- 
operative index  to  portraits  and  illustrations. 

Voted. 

Mr,  Bowker,  —  I  will  attempt  such  a  report. 
The  list  itself,  if  it  can  be  made,  would  naturally 
follow  as  a  third  indeXk  after  the  Fletcher  Essay 
index. 

Mr,  Fletcher,  —  The  more  we  talk  about  this 
matter  the  more  people  we  shall  find  interested 
in  the  work.  There  are  some  in  libraries  who 
will  be  interested  in  this  line  and  would  cooper- 
ate, who  would  not  cooperate  in  library  work. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  The  value  of  this  work  is  evident 
to  us  here,  and  this  proves  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  public.  As  people  learn  of  the  existence 
of  these  indexes  they  will  ask  for  them. 

Afr,  Cutter,  —  We  have  already  developed  a 
large  use  of  our  indexes  even  by  our  small  con- 
stituency of  2000  or  3000. 

Mr,  Dewey, —  How  many  of  us  here  knew  of 
this  index  of  Mr.  Cutter's  ?  None  !  Oh,  Mr. 
Brown;  how  long  have  you  known  of  it  ? 

Mr,  Brown,  —  Since  August. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  Well,  here  is  an  important  piece 
of  work  begun,  in  which  we  are  all  interested, 
and  yet  not  a  soul  of  us  knew  of  it. 

Mr,  Brown,  —  Excuse  me,  but  I  have  a  soul. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  Well,  you  are  the  sole  man. 
How  much  work  has  been  done  on  this  list  ? 

Mr,  Cutter,  —  We  have  six  catalog  drawers  full 
of  cards  of  this  index  already. 

Mr,  Bowker,  —  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  should  be  one  duty  of  persons  knowing  of 
such  work  to  make  it  known  through  the  Library 
JOURNAL  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  I  move  that  the  Cooperation 
committee  be  requested  to  send  out  a  circular  of 
inquiry,  and  report  at  St.  Louis  on  any  special 
indexes  that  are  being  made  in  any  libraries. 

Voted. 

Mr,  FUtcher,  —  }Ax,  William  Cushing  is  still 
anxious  for  us  to  send  in  subscriptions  to  help 


him  in  the  publication  of  his  book  of  anonyms, 
$20  for  the  four  parts.  If  50  libraries  will  sub- 
scribe it  will  help  him  very  much,  and  secvre  its 
publication. 

Adjourned. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  taken  to 
Haines's  Falls,  Tannersville,  and  Onteora  Park. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at 
8  p.m.  The  President  called  on  Mr.  Fletcher  to 
make  some  remarks  on 

THE  FUTURE  OF  CATALOGINa 

Mr,  FUtcktr,  —  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
come  to  a  point  where  a  good  deal  is  hopeful  as 
to  the  future  of  cataloging.    The  time  is  fast 
coming  when  subject  catalog  work  will  be  consid- 
erably abridged.     I  have  advocated  the  abandon- 
ment of  making  subject  catalogs.    For  the  small- 
er libraries  very  satisfactory  work  can  be  done 
without  making  a  subject  catalog.    At  the  Pratt 
Institute  they  have  got  along  for  over  a  year 
without  a  subject  catalog.     The  author  cards 
have  been  written,  and  title  cards  will  be  added. 
They  have    type-written  shelf    lists,  and  these 
have  proved  very  acceptable  and  useful.    Cata- 
logs of  other  libraries,  the  Brooklyn  and  others, 
are  accessible  to  the  public,  and  more  will  be  ob- 
tained.     Many  kinds  of  cooperative  work  are 
now  going  on,  each  library  thus  getting  assist- 
ance from  others,  and  there  is  no  need  of  such 
elaborate  work  as  has  been  done  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library.     The  card  catalog  has  come  to 
stay,  though  Pres.  Eliot  predicted  that  the  card  cat- 
alog would  break  down  by  its  own  weight  if  much 
larger.     The  adoption  of  the  postal  card  size  has 
the  great  advantage  of  placing  a  great  amount  of 
matter  at  the  top  of  the  card.     Type-written 
cards  are  a  great  improvement,  and  perhaps  a 
duplicate  can  be  made  at  one  writing  suflkiently 
good  for  some  purposes.     They  still  use  small 
cards  at  the  Pratt  Institute,  and  will  duplicate 
the  author  cards  with  the  typewriter.    The  future 
will   see  an  increased    disposition    to  separate 
author  and  title  cards  from  the  subjects.    The 
author  and  title  catalog  will  be  the  essential  cat- 
alog of  the  library.   The  subject  catalog  is  largely 
the  indexing  of  books,  which  will  be  provided  for 
by  special  bibliographies  and  indexes  prepared 
outside.     I  agree  with  the  remark  dropped  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  that  we  may  anticipate  the  distribu- 
tion of  new  books  to  libraries  ready  cataloged  by 
the  typewriter  or  printed  cards.     We  had  some 
experience  in  the  use  of  printed  postal  cards  last 
year;  the  attempt  to  use  the  Publisher^  Weekfy 
titles  on  the  middle  of  the  card  was  an  objection. 
The  cards  should  be  in  larger  type  suited  for 
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librmry  purposes.  This  I  think  can  be  done  when 
new  books  can  be  supplied  to  libraries  from  some 
central  point  already  cataloged,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Growoll  thinks  the  plan  origi- 
nally advocated  by  Mr.  Jewett  may  prove  a  suc- 
cess in  the  near  future.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
hope  that  the  next  step  beyond  having  cards  fur- 
nished with  the  books  will  be  having  titles  stereo- 
typed and  kept  for  use  in  making  alphabetical 
catalogs.  We  ought  not  to  prepare  for  too  great 
things  in  the  line  of  work  as  now  done,  in  laying 
oat  large  and  elaborate  plans  for  cataloging.  On 
the  other  side  we  should  do  all  we  can  at  present 
and  not  take  too  much  stock  in  a  future  that  has 
not  yet  materialized. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  In  the  future  will  authors  and 
titles  be  in  one  alphabet  ? 

Mr.  FUtcher,--!  think  they  will. 

Mr.  Lamed.  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Fletcher 
advocate  the  separation  of  the  author  and  subject 
catalogs.  Ten  years  ago  I  was  new  in  the  work, 
and  I  decided  on  the  separation.  The  subject 
catalog  became  largely  the  shelf  list.  I  should 
decide  the  same  way  on  my  experience.  The 
pnblic  usually  is  better  served  with  a  distinctly 
systematic  subject  catalog. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  do  not  believe  in  the  diction- 
ary catalog.  I  have  tried  to  be  converted,  but 
the  more  I  am  converted  the  less  I  believe  in  it. 
We  have  had  valuable  catalogs  made  on  this 
system,  but  valuable  because  of  the  ability  put 
into  their  making.  The  dictionary  catalog  has 
been  a  popular  fad  and  will  die  out. 

Mr,  Cutter.  —  I  feel  just  the  opposite.  The 
classed  catalog  is  just  now  beginning  to  be  a  fad 
with  librarians  ;  it  will  have  its  run  and  then  fall 
out  of  favor  again. 

Mr.  Lamed,  —  You  recommended,  Mr.  Fletch- 
er, the  Pratt  Institute  shelf  lists,  which  are  prac- 
tically a  classified  catalog. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  —  For  larger  libraries  I  should 
recommend  making  a  subject  index  to  the  shelf 
lists. 


Mr.  Lamed,  —  This  is  just  what  we  have  done 
for  ten  years. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  The  index  to  the  classification 
used  is  an  index  to  the  shelf  lists  ;  why  is  not 
that  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher,  —  My  idea  of  a  subject  catalog 
is  to  have  under  the  subject  the  books  on  that 
subject.  A  library  needs  classified  lists,  but 
these  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  subject  index. 
Classified  lists  are  the  third  requirement,  not 
the  first  nor  second.  I  have  backed  and  filled 
during  the  last  ten  years,  but  have  finally  set- 
tled on  the  separation  6f  author  and  titles  from 
subjects. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  If  the  library  is  arranged  by 
subjects  and  the  shelf  lists  are  indexed,  you  have 
a  sufficiently  accurate  subject-catalog.  I  think 
the  printed  slips  referred  to,  printed  on  the 
middle  of  the  card,  were  a  fizzle  ;  it  was  not  a 
fair  trial,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Publishing  Section,  I  protest 
that  it  was  not  a  failure.  The  cards  were  not 
properly  printed. 

Afr,  Lamed.  —  I  should  like  to  know  from  the 
librarians  present  what  is  the  average  time  that 
elapses  after  a  new  book  comes  into  the  library 
before  it  is  cataloged  and  made  available  for  the 
public. 

Mr,  Nelson,  —  Mr.  Peoples  reported  to  the 
New  York  Library  Club  that  books  purchased 
for  his  library  in  the  morning  were  ready  for  the 
public  in  the  afternoon. 

Atr,  Lamed, —  I  do  not  believe  cards  can  be 
printed  more  cheaply  than  we  have  them  done 
on  the  typewriter. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  That  may  be  case  if  no  notice  is 
taken  of  other  requirements  than  merely  copying 
the  title-page. 

A  lively  discussion  followed  on  making  full 
titles,  on  giving  authors'  names  in  full,  and  on  the 
amount  of  work  that  should  be  expended  in  large 
and  small  libraries  in  cataloging. 

Adjourned  at  q.30  p.m. 


THIRD  DA  Y—  THUKSDA  K,  SEPTEMBER  27. 


Morning  session  called  to  order  at  9.45  a.m. 
The  President  announced  that  it  was  proposed, 
if  pleasant,  to  visit  the  Kaaterskill  House  again 
this  p.m.  at  3}^  o'clock,  and  return  by  way  of 
the  cliffs  and  Sunset  rock,  and  called  upon  Mr. 
Peck  to  "  tell  us  about  the  system  of 

CHARGING   BY   MBANS   OF   BAGGAGE   CHECKS." 

Mr,  Peck,  —  A  pastor  adopted  the  system  to 
save  working  on  Sunday.    There  was  a  board 


for  borrowers,  filled  with  pins  on  which  were 
hung  numbered  checks  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  borrowers;  and  another  board  for 
the  books  with  pins  and  checks  corresponding  to 
the  books.  When  a  book  was  taken  the  book- 
check  was  hung  on  the  borrower's  pin  and  the 
borrower's  check  on  the  book-pin. 

Mr,  Dewey,  —  We  found  the  same  system  in 
use  at  the  college  library  at  Kingston,  Can. 
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Mr.  Davidsen.  —  The  lyalem  ia  crude  and  lia- 
ble to  eirors. 

Mr.  Diviey.  —  From  It  hai  developed  the 
csrd  and  pocket  ■yHcm. 

READING  CLUBS  AND   LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  Pick.  —  About  two  years  ago  a  reading  cir- 
cle was  organized  bf  some  ladies  in  our  town,  and 
they  wanted  to  read  a  course  of  travels  through 
Germany.  I  made  out  a  list  oF  books  for 
them,  which  they  purchased,  circulated,  and  read, 
and  when  they  were  through  with  them  they 
presented  them  to  onr  library.  Every  year  we 
get  30  to  40  V.  in  this  way;  books  that  cost  on 
the  averagfe  93  each,  such  as  we  cannot  afford  to 
boy.  Libnu?  boards  generally  expect  to  j:et 
135  V.  for  each  fioo  appropriated.  By  syste- 
matic begging  many  books  may  be  obtained.  I 
have  completed  several  sets  of  periodicals  by 
taking  all  I  could  get  and  exchanging  duplicates. 
There  are  dealers  In  New  York  who  will  ex- 
chaoge  evenly,  especially  If  you  do  not  tell  in 
advance  wbat  you  want. 

Mr.  DoBiy.  —  The  Fraiier  Institute,  in  Mon- 
treal, made  an  arrangement  with  a  reading  club 
there,  under  which  the  club  bought  books  for 
the  use  of  its  members,  aod  the  library  look  care 
of  them  and  chxulated  them  among  the  members 
of  the  club  only  for  six  months:  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  club  gave  the  books  to  the  library- 
Many  clubs  might  be  willing  to  do  the  tame. 

Mr.  FUteher.  —  I  think  this  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable plan  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Dnety.  —  Mr.  J.  D.  Mulllns,  of  the  great 
Birmingham  Free  Library,  told  me  that  he 
never  could  End  time  to  read  any  of  the  books  in 
his  library,  but  he  joined  a  reading  club,  and 
when  the  boolts  came  round  to  him  in  turn  he 
read  them  and  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

HOWARD  LIBKAEV,  NEW   ORLEANS. 

Thi  Preiideia.  ~  \ic  have  discussed  so  far 
practical   questions,  and    have  bad  some  lively 


discussions.  I  will  now  call  on  Hr.  Nelson  to 
describe  to  us  the  plan  of  the  Howard  Memorial 
Library,  at  New  Orleans,  of  which  be  li  to  have 
charge. 

Mr.  Nthon.  —  The  Howard  Memorial  Libra- 
ry of  New  Orleans  has  been  founded,  as  Its  name 
indicates,  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Charles  T. 
Howard,  a  wealthy  cltiien  of  that  city.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  about 
three  years  ago  at  his  summer  residence  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  Mr.  Howard  had  in  coa- 
lemplatioa  Che  erection  and  establishment  of  a 
public  library  in  New  Orleans.  His  daughter 
Miss  Annie  T.  Howard  and  his  son  Frank  T. 
Howard  tiave  carried  out  the  project  as  a  memo- 
rial to  their  father.  The  handsome  building,  of 
which  a  view  and  ground  plan  are  given,  was  de- 
signed by  the  laie  H.  H.  Richardson,  of  Boston, 
a  native  of  New  Orleans.  The  exterior  Is  o( 
brown  stone  from  the  Kibbe  quarry,  Mass.,  and 
the  roof  of  Akron  red  tUes.  The  entrance  opens 
Into  a  delivery-room  ig  ft.  S  in.  x  30  ft.;  on  the 
right  Is  the  book-room  75x40  fL,  containing 
twelve  alcoves,  with  galleries,  access  to  which  is 
had  by  circular  stairways  In  the  comer  towera. 
Crossing  an  anteroom  13  fL  wide  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  one  enters  the  circular  reading-room 
41  ft.  4  In.  inside  diameter,  panelled  to  the  height 
of  14  ft.  with  quartered  white  oak,  which  wood 
forms  the  entire  interior  finish  of  the  building. 
The  book  and  reading  rooms  have  timber  work 
ceilings  open  to  the  roof  and  handsomely  finished, 
and  in  the  reading-room  there  is  a  huge  open 
fireplace.  The  reading-room  will  be  fumisbed 
with  round  oak  tables  7  ft.  in  diameter.  The 
double  alcove  opposite  the  entrance  will  be  used 
as  a  periodical-room,  the  single  alcove  in  the  ante- 
room probably  as  a  ladies'  reading-room,  and  the 
first  alcove  to  the  right  of  the  periodical-room  ll 
enclosed  as  the  librarian's  room.  The  delivery- 
desk,  with  a  gate  at  eitherend,  separates  the  book- 
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room  from  the  delivery-room.  Over  the  delivery 
and  anterooms  is  a  second  floor,  reached  by  the 
main  staircase  in  the  tower  near  the  main  en- 
trance ;  here  are  a  trustees'  room  12  x  25  ft.,  a 
large  store-room  20x40ft.,  and^'^two  spacious 
closets.  There  is  shelf-room  for  over  45,000 
v.,  and  by  putting  stacks  in  the  book-room  over 
100,000  V.  can  be  shelved.  The  ^contract  price 
of  the  building  was  $98,000,  without  the  fumi- 
tare,  which  will  raise  the  amount  to  $100,000. 
The  building  will  be  finished  by  ^the  middle  of 
October. 

Mr.  Cutter,  —  I  think  from  our  experience  of 
architects'  plans  that  we  can  safely  say  the  archi- 
tect is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  librarian.  Take 
the  second  finest  library  in  the  country;  if  I  un- 
derstand the  plans,  the  reading-rooms  have  no 
windows,  but  are  lighted  from  above,  and  the 
readers  are  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  as  if  in  a 
vault;  the  stack-room  is  100  ft.  from  the  delivery- 
desk,  and  has  a  window  to  perhaps  every  5  stacks; 
and  on  the  lower  story,  where  least  light  natural- 
ly comes,  the  light  that  might  have  been  taken  in 
from  the  great  court  is  mostly  cut  off  by  cloisters. 

Mr,  Dewey, —  It  seems  to  me  that  any  one  at 
all  interested  in  libraries  must  be  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  large  library  in  a  section 
which  has  been  conspicuous  for  their  absence. 

Mr,  Cutter,  —  It  is  curious  that  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  stops  with  the  line  of  the  ter- 
minal moraine. 

^Mr.  Dewey,  —  Referring  to  the  Geographical 
A.  L.  A.  summary,  Library  notes  i:  99-100,  we 


find  that,  up  to  1886,  in  a  total  attendance  at  the 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  of  729,  but  four  of  the  nine 
South  Atlantic  states,  Del.  to  Flor.,  had  been 
represented,  by  a  total  of  45,  while  of  the  seven 
Gulf  states  only  Tenn.  had  been  represented,  by 
I  person  in  attendance  at  the  Cincinnati  Confer- 
ence in  1882.  The  establishment  of  the  Howard 
Memorial  Library  by  the  Howard  family,  and  of 
Tulane  University  by  the  munificent  bequest  of 
Mr.  Tulane,  is  full  of  promise.  To  have  a  library 
centre  in  New  Orleans  is  a  very  significant 
thing,  and  will  result  in  a  wide-spread  interest, 
and  in  the  Southern  librarians,  perhaps,  having 
an  organization  of  their  own.  New  Orleans  may 
be  made  a  literary  centre  clustering  around  Tu- 
lane and  the  Howard  Memorial  Libr&ry. 

Mr,  Cutter,  —  Baltimore  and  Washington  have 
become  literary  centres,  Baltimore  through  the 
founding  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Washing- 
ton through  its  societies  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress; and  we  may  look  for  a  similar  result  in 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Dewey  then  exhibited  plans  and  described 
in  detail  the  alterations  being  made  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Albany  for  the  New  York  State  Library. 

Mr,  Larned,  —  We  have  used  on  our  floors  at 
Buffalo  a  covering  made  of  cork,  called  corticene; 
it  is  thick,  of  a  plain  dark  slate  color,  is  easily  kept 
clean,  is  as  noiseless  as  tapestry  carpeting,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  wear  even  in  front  of  the  de- 
livery-desk, though  in  constant  use  for  two 
years. 

The  President  then  read  the  following  paper  on 


METHODS  OF  CATALOGING. 


BY  H.  M.  STANLEY,  LIBRARIAN 

A  considerable  experience  in  one  of  our  lar- 
gest libraries,  thumbing  soiled  cards  of  varying 
legibility,  and  often  consulting  them  when  in 
most  uncomfortable  postures,  led  me  to  feel  the 
desirability  of  conserving  the  single  great  advan- 
tage of  the  card  catalogue,  indefinite  elasticity,  by 
some  other  method. 

As  an  experiment  I  secured  a  number  of  heavy 
paper  sheets,  had  them  slotted  and  eyeletted  to 
fit  the  smallest  size  of  binder,  the  binder  corre- 
sponding to  the  drawer  of  the  card  catalog  and  the 
sheets  to  cards.  This  plan  works  well,  except 
that  the  eyeletting  is  far  too  thick,  making  the 
bulk  too  great.  Some  protection  for  the  slots  is 
probably  necessary,  except  for  the  strongest 
paper,  but  the  eyeletting  should  increase  the 
thickness  of  the  sheets  as  little  as  possible.  A 
new  sheet  is  easily  and  quickly  put  in  place  by 
withdrawing  the  required  number  of  sheets  from 


OF  LAKE  FOREST   UNIVERSITY. 

one  cord  at  a  time,  and  inserting  the  sheet  there- 
on. It  would  probably  be  best  to  use  a  double 
or  triple  row  of  sheets  in  one  large  binder. 

The  advantages  of  the  binder  are  that,  while 
preserving  indefinite  elasticity,  it  is  perfectly 
portable  for  the  convenience  of  the  consul ter  ;  it 
is  a  book  and  turns  by  leaves,  which  is  naturally 
the  best  for  readers;  it  may  easily  be  provided 
with  detachable  thumb  indexes  ;  the  sheet  can 
often  be  used  on  both  sides  ;  each  sheet  will  con- 
tain several  titles  of  books  by  the  same  author; 
this  method  secures  economy  of  space ;  it  is 
cheaper  than  the  usual  arrangement. 

My  plan  is  to  use  this  method  for  an  author 
catalogue,  but  to  make  the  subject  catalogue 
by  checking  bibliographies.  Subject  catalogues, 
whether  in  the  dictionary  form  or  otherwise,  are 
unsatisfactory  chiefly  because  of  unavoidable  coii- 
fusion  in  classificatioo.    The  professional  bibU* 
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ographer  1b  alirairs  Ihe  best  expert  on  classiBca. 
lion.  By  checking  an  annotated  bibliography 
(oryourawD  library,  and  for  neighboring  large 
libraries,  you  present  to  the  student  0/  etii 
ghnit  a  knowJedge  of  nfaat  has  been  nrltten 
oa  his  subject,  of  the  relative  value  of  differ- 
ent works  for  his  purpose,  of  what  is  immedi- 
ately accessible,  and  of  nhat  is  accessible  in 
Ihe  vicinity.  Adams'  Manual  of  Historical  Lit- 
erature, for  instance,  checked  in  this  manner 
would  serve  a  host  of  students,  and  would  answer 
a  bandred  questions  put  to  a  librarian  in  the 
course  of  a  day  far  more  satisfactorily  than  he 
could  do  it.  We  greatly  need,  however,  many 
more  manuals  of  this  character,  as  well  as  many 
more  of  the  exhaustive  bibliographies  to  make 
the  plan  thoroughly  effective. 

Mr.  Nelson  explained  Ihe  construction  of  Col. 
C:  Ledyard  Norton's  slip  or  card  holder,  called 
The  utility  index,  manufactured  by  the  Brooklyn 
Fastener  Co.,  consisting  of  strips  of  press-board, 
13X4!^  in.,  over  the  long  edges  of  which  one- inch 
strips  of  tin  are  tightly  folded  and  faslcneil  by 
eyelets  at  the  corners;  the  slips  or  cards.  4?^'  in,  in 
length,  are  held  in  place  by  slipping  their  ends  un- 
der the  edges  of  the  tin  borders.  The  cyclers  alsu 
serve  for  fastening  the  strips  together  into  books 
with  unbound  strips  of  press-board  lor  covers. 

Other  proposed  substitutes  for  the  card  cata- 
log were  referred  lo,  including  thi  title-slip  book 
of  Mr.  Du  Rieu,  of  Leyden  University, described 
in  Library  journal,  10:  206-3. 

Mr.  Cutter  explained  the  reconstruction  of  Ihe 
Boston  Athenzum,  now  going  on,  by  which  the 
old  mammoth  entrance  hall  is  being  converted 
into  three  stack-rooms  for  books  lo  accommodate 
70,000  V. 

Mr.  Dewey  described  the  new  elevated  desks, 
just  completed  for  special  students  at  Cotumbia 
College  Lib.,  on  lop  of  the  book-stacks  in  the 
delivery-room,  each  having  a  table  2  ft.  wide, 
with  drawers  for  papers. 

Mr.  Nelson  announced  that  duplicate  copies  of 
the  plan  for  arranging  the  principal  headings  un- 
der United  States,  adopted  in  Ihe  new  Astor  Li- 
brary catalog,  could  be  obtained  by  enclosing  a 
stamp  to  Mr.  Frederick  Saunders,  the  librarian; 
or  he  would  himself  send  copies  to  those  wishing 
them.     Adjourned. 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at 
8  o'clock.  Mr.  Dewey  read  extracts  from  /,/- 
irary  notes  a  :  289-295,  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Correspondence  Library  School,  and  made 
■dditional  cxplaoatloos. 


Mr.  Lartird.  —  I  think  this  scheme  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  many  librarians  in  providing  a 
place  where  questions  could  be  answered. 

Mr.  DiTury.  —  I  think  there  ought  to  develop 
in  every  large  library  an  officer  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  inquiries  that  ate  constantly  coming  in 
on  alt  topics.  An  ofliccr  engaged  in  a  rate  libra- 
ry should  not  be  called  on  lo  take  lime  from  his 
duties  to  give  to  strangers. 

Mr.  Dewey  continued  with  reading  and  expla- 
nations concerning  a  proposed  summer  school 
fur  librarians. 

Mr.  LiimfJ.  —  I  recommend  Buffalo,  a  de- 
lightfully cool  place  in  summer,  and  will  agree  to 
furnish  a  room  for  the  School,  and  to  give  the 
free  use  of  our  library. 

Mr.  DetDry  then  asked  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  order  of  teaching  begin- 
ners how  to  catalog;  whether  after  the  author 
catalog  should  follow  classification  or  instruction 
in  the  dictionary  method, 

Mr.  L,iriii,l.  —  1  think  the  author  catalog 
should  come  first,  classificalion  next,  and  then 
the  dictionary. 

Mr.  Nthott.  —  The  author  catalog  comes  first 
in  all  cases;  nexl  the  classification  of  the  books 
lu  determine  their  position  in  the  library,  and 
finally  the  dictionary  catalog  combining  the  two 
for  facility  of  reference. 

Miss  Nina  E.  Br„-wnf.  —  I  Ihink  the  order 
should  be  author,  dictionary,  and  classification; 
in  this  way  Ihe  dictionary  catalog  would  be  bal- 
anced by  the  classification.  If  the  classification 
comes  first,  as  we  had  it,  it  is  dillicult  to  get  hold 
of  the  dicionary  idea,  and  the  dictionary  catalog 
has  no  chance. 

Mr.  Dfiffy  then  gave  a  summary  of  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  him  before  the  University 
Convocation  at  Albany  on 


lie  suggested  as  one  disposition  that  might  be 
made  of  the  $50,000  annually  appropriated  to  the 
district  school  libraries  by  the  Slate,  and  which 
utterly  fails  to  accomplish  the  purpose  fur  which 
it  is  appropriated,  that  the  amount  be  invest- 
ed in  forty  peripatetic  libraries,  which  could  be 
transferred  from  district  to  district  or  town  lo 
town  at  specified  intervals.  He  also  suggested 
that  one  of  the  pavilion  rooms  in  the  attic  of  the 
Capitol  might  eventually  become,  under  charge  of 
a  proper  olHccr,  a  headquarters  for  the  exchange 
and  Interchange  of  duplicates  between  libraries. 

Mr,  Lamed. —  The  Regents'  examinations  have 
Dearly  kiUcd  all  the  life  iuihecducatlonalwotkof 
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the  state.  Old  examination  papers  have  been  re- 
published to  be  used  as  text-books  for  cram;  all 
the  exertions  of  teachers  have  been  to  simply 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  examinations,  and 
the  result  is  injurious  to  the  best  educational  in- 
terests of  the  state.  Education  has  become  a 
purely  mechanical  process. 


Mr,  Peck.  —  I  think  if  the  district  library 
money  is  to  be  used  to  any  advantage  it  should 
be  given  for  the  support  of  libraries  already 
started  and  not  for  the  establishment  of  peripa- 
tetic libraries,  as  has  been  suggested. 

Adjourned  at  lo  p.m. 


FOURTH  DAY—  FRIDA  K.  SEPTEMBER  28. 


At  10  a.m.  the  closing  session  was  called  to 
order.  Announcement  was  made  of  the  plans 
for  departure.  The  following  letter  from  Mr. 
S:  S.  Green  was  read  by  the  Secretary: 

Free  Public  Library,  I 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  17, 1888.  f 

To  Mr.  Melvil  Dtvueyy  Secretary  0/  ike  American  Li' 
brary  Association, 

My  Dear  Dewey  :  Will  you  please  express 
to  friends  who  gather  at  the  Catskills  my  regret 
at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  meetings? 

The  run  together  comes  during  the  week  of 
the  Musical  Convention  here,  and  our  house  will 
be  full  of  company  then. 

Besides,  on  the  28th  I  have  to  go  to  Green- 
ville, Leicester,  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Worcester  County. 

My  great-great-grandfather,  Thomas  Green, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  leading,  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing physician  in  the  portion  of  Massachusetts  of 
which  Leicester  is  the  centre,  and  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  church  referred  to. 

He  was  its  first  pastor  and  its  benefactor,  and 
I  have  been  asked  to  be  the  speaker  to  present  a 
memorial  tablet  to  the  church  to  commemo- 
rate the  services  and  virtues  of  Thomas  Green. 

I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go  to  the 
meetings.  It  will  be  the  first  time  that  I  have 
been  absent  from  any  of  our  conventions. 

I  hope  to  meet  all  the  librarians  and  their 
friends  at  St.  Louis  next  spring. 

Faithfully  yours,  Samuel  S.  Green. 

Miss  Cutler  exhibited  some  catalog  cards  writ- 
ten on  the  caligraph  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Banks,  of 
Columbia  College  Library,  with  attachments  in- 
vented by  Mrs.  B.,  on  which  three  colored  inks 
were  used  without  removing  the  card  from  the 
machine. 

The  following  extracts  from  another  letter 
were  read,  which  explain  themselves:  *'  Our  col- 
lege library  comprises  about  40,000  v..  many  of 
which  are  in  Scholastic  Philosophy  and  Theology. 
We  have  a  card  catalogue  that  needs  to  be  re- 
written, many  of  the  cards  being  written  illeg- 
ibly and  some  defectively.  The  library  has  not 
been  examined  for  several  years  and  is,  there- 
fore, partly  in  disorder.  I  enclose  a  specimen 
card. 

"  Now  the  questions:  i.  What  is  the  easiest 
way  of  examining  a  library  and  correcting  de- 


fective cards  ?    2.  Does  it  pay  to  print  a  library 
catalogue  ?    3.  Where  do  most  copies  sell  ?    3. 


NOMEN  ET 
PROFESSIO 

Wordsworth^  J* 

AUCTORIS. 

TITULUS 
OPERIS. 

Early    Latin  ^    Fragments    and 

specimens  of. 

FORMA    ET 

^U  X  sH'                             I  w/. 

NUM.   VOL. 

EDITIO 
LOCUS  DATA 

NOMEN 
Editoris  aut 

Oxford.                                  1874. 

Transl'aris 

NOMEN 
BIBLIOPOL. 

Clarendon  Press, 

NOTANDA 

LOCUS  IN 
BIBLIOTH'A 

83,  IV. 

Is  it  advisable  to  have  a  card  catalogue  done  in 
type-writing?  4.  Can  the  present  card  be  im- 
proved ?  ** 

Mr.  Davidson  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Tyler  sending  greetings  and  regrets  at  his  ina- 
bility to  be  present,  and  enclosing  sample  of  the 
new  call  blank  used  at  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  P. 
L.,  giving  more  room  for  the  signature  and  ad- 
dress of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Tyler  also  announced  his  election  as  li- 
brarian of  the  new  Public  Library  at  Ouincy» 
111.,  of  which  he  expects  to  assume  charge  wxm 
after  November  z. 
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Mr,  Davidson,  —  In  connection  with  Mr.  Ty- 
ler's new  call  slip  I  would  like  to  ask  how  far  the 
small  libraries  are  justified  in  using  the  charging 
system  in  use  in  the  larger  libraries  ?  I  always  feel 
outraged  when  I  make  up  a  long  list  of  call  num- 
bers in  order  to  make  sure  of  a  book,  and  then 
the  librarian  keeps  the  list,  and  the  next  time  I 
have  it  all  to  do  over  again. 

Mr.  Dewey  exhibited  a  new  form  of  label-hold- 
er, to  be  attached  to  the  front  of  the  shelf,  into 
which  the  label  can  be  slipped  without  removing 
the  holder  from  the  shelf;  also  of  catalog  guides 
in  zinc  and  card-board,  zincs  a  trifle  longer  than 
half  a  card,  with  holes  in  each  lower  corner  for 
the  rods ;  the  bristol-board  guides  with  type- 
written author  names  on  projecting  fifths. 

Mr,  Cutter.  —  I  am  going  to  use  these  bristol- 
board  guides  for  subdivisions  under  the  zincs, where 
there  are  several  authors  of  the  same  surname. 


Mr,  Jonts,  —  In  pasting  the  labels  on  the 
zincs  we  first  roughen  the  zincs  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  have  no  trouble  with  the  labels  coming 
off. 

Mr,  Cutter.  —  In  the  subdivisions  under  France, 
Great  Britain,  etc.,  there  are  frequently  only  two 
or  three  cards,  not  enough  to  separate  the  zincs 
sufficiently;  in  these  cases  we  have  put  in  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  behind  the  zinc  to  separate  them. 
When  enough  cards  have  accumulated  to  perform 
this  service  we  take  out  the  block. 

The  President.  —  Miss  May  Seymour,  believing 
that  Mr.  Cole's  directions  for  the  entry  of  titles 
of  honor  of  women  were  not  correct,  wrote  in- 
quiries to  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  British  Museum 
Library.  From  his  answer  she  has  compiled  the 
following  rules. 

I  will  now  present  Miss  May  Seymour's  pa- 
per: 


TITLES    OF   MARRIED   WOMEN. 

1.  The  wife  of  a  peer  takes  her  husband's  style. 
That  is  baroness,  viscountess ^  marchioness,  etc. 
In  cataloging,  say,  Brassey,  Annie  (AUnutt),  baro- 
ness, not  Brassey,  Annie  (Allnutt),  lady. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  knight  or  baronet  is  Lady. 
Whether  this  title  precedes  or  follows  her  Chris- 
tian name  depends  upon  whether  she  had  a  title 
before  her  marriage.  That  is,  if  Lady  Mary 
Smith  marries  Sir  John  Brown  (either  knight  or 
bart.),  she  is  Lady  Mary  Brown,  also  if  Hon.  Mary 
Smith   marries  Sir   John   Brown  (k.   or    bart.). 


ENTERING   OF   TITLES   OF  WOMEN. 

she  is  Lady  Mary  Brown.  But  if  Miss  Mary 
Smith  marries  Sir  John  Brown,  (k.  or  bart.),  she 
becomes  Mary,  Lady  Brown.  The  reason  for  this 
distinction  is,  I  think,  very  readily  seen. 

3.  The  wife  of  a  younger  son  of  a  peer  not 
higher  than  the  rank  of  earl  is  Hon.  Lady. 

4.  If  a  lady  to  whom  the  title  Hon.  belongs  in 
virtue  of  her  father's  rank  marries  a  commoner, 
she  retains  her  title,  becoming  Hon.  Lady;  if  she 
marries  a  knight  or  baronet,  Hon.  Mrs.,  if  her 
husband  has  no  title. 

I  left  a  loophole  in  the  2d  question  I  asked  Mr. 
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Anderson,  so  I  am  not  sure  that  a  lady  who  has 
acquired  an  Hon.  through  being  maid  of  honor 
to  the  Queen  retains  her  title. 

TITLES  OF  UNMARRIED  WOMEN. 

1.  The  title  Lady  belongs  to  daughters  of  all 
noblemen  of  rank  not  lower  than  earl. 

2.  The  title  Hon.  belongs  to  daughters  of  vis- 
counts and  barons;  also  to  an  untitled  woman 
who  becomes  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen.  If  a 
woman  who  has  the  title  Lady  becomes  maid  of 
honor,  she  does  not  acquire  the  title  Hon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  voted  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Conference  be  extended  to  the 
various  railroads  and  hotel-keepers  for  the  re- 
duced rates  granted  members  in  attendance. 
Thanks  were  also  voted  to  the  assistant  secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Davidson  and  Brown,  for  their 
assiduous  efforts  in  securing  the  success  of  the 
the  Conference.  Adjourned  at  ii  o'clock  to  meet 
in  1889,  at  St.  Louis. 

C:  Alex.  Nelson, 

Sec,  and  Recorder  pro  tern, 

ATTENDANCE   REGISTER. 
Adams,  Miss  Harriet  A.,  Libn.  P.  L.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Bonney,  Miss  Clara,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bowker,  R.  R.,  Library  joucnal,  New  York. 
Brown,  A.  N.,  Libn.  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Browne,  Miss  Nina  Eliza,  Columbia   College    Library 
School,  '89. 

BuUard,  Miss  N.  Josephine,  Libn.  P.  L.,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 

Cutler,  Miss  Mary  Salome,  Columbia  College  Library, 
New  York. 

Cutter,  C:  A.,  Libn.  Boston  Athcnxum,  Boston,  Mass. 

Davidson,  Hcrl>crt  E.,  Library  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Annie,  New  York  City. 

Dcwcy,  Melvil,  Chief  Libn.  Columbia  College  Library, 
New  York. 

Draper*  Mrs.  Thomas  B.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Dudley,  Charles  R.,  Libn.  Mercantile  Lib.,  Denver,  Col. 

Fletcher,  W:  L,  Libn.  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Godbold,  Miss  Sarah  C,  Libn.  P.  L.,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Hitchcock,  Miss  Anna  C,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Ives,  W:,  Asst.  Libn.  Buflfalo  Lib.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jenks,  Rev.  H:  F.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Jenks,  Mrs.  I^vinia  H.,  Canton,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Miss  Sumner,  Libn.  P.  L.,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Jones,  Gardner  M.,  Columbia  College  Library  School,  '89, 
New  York. 

Larncd.J.  N.,  Libn.  Buffalo  Lib.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nelson,  C:  Alex.,   Libn.    Howard   Memorial    Lib.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Nelson,  Miss  Martha  F.,Libn.  Union  Lib.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Osborn,  Miss  S.  G.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Peck,  A.  L.,  Libn.  Glovcrsville  Free  Lib.,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 

Sargent,  Miss  Abby  L.,  Asst.  Libn.  Middlesex  Mechanics' 
Assoc,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sargent,   Miss    Mary   E.,    Libn.   Middlesex    Mechanics* 
Assoc,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Soule,  C:  C,  Trustee  Brooklinc  (Mass.)  Pub.  Lib. 

Spalding,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Spalding,  Miss  Harriet  S.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Whittier,  Miss  Florence  H.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


SUMMARIES. 

BY  POBITIONS  AND  SSX. 

Men. 

Chiefs  8 

Assistants  i 

Officers  I 

Columbia  Library  School  i 

Publishers  i 

Others  2 


Women. 

4 
4 


Mass. 
N.  Y. 
Conn. 
N.J. 


14  18 

BY  STATES. 

Brought  over. 

18                      Carried  on.  39 

9                       Md.  I 

I                       La.  I 

I                       CoL  I 


Carried  over    29 
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Bniub  Cingbom  Qleeoriation. 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE, 

TUESDAY.  SEPT.   4 -THURSDAY,  SEPT.  6.* 

First  Day^  Tuesday  ^  September  4. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Glas- 
gow in  the  hall  of  the  Merchants'  House. 

Punctually  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
September  4,  the  President,  Prof.  Dickson,  took 
the  chair,  and  Sir  James  King,  the  Lord  Provoit, 
gave  the  Association  a  cordial  welcome  to  Glas- 
gow. The  President  then  read  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress, replete  with  humor  and  sound  sense,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  progress  of  the  free  libra- 
ry movement  and  the  possibilities  of  its  useful- 
ness in  the  future.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
address  was  a  notice  of  the  trouble  brought  upon 
librarians  by  books  published  without  the  author's 
name,  of  which  the  following  report  gives  the 
gist: 

**  Another  grievance  is  that,  when  we  have  got  oarau- 
thor*s  name,  we  have  too  often  but  half  got  it.  Why 
should  a  man  hesitate  to  give  his  name  in  full,  or  at  least 
—  what  is  most  important  for  our  purpose  —  his  Christian 
name,  so  that  he  may  t>e  assigned  at  once  to  hJs  proper 
place  in  the  catalogue  ?  Why  should  librarians,  in  these 
days  of  abounding  work,  have  the  trouble  of  searching 
army  lists  or  college  calendars,  clerical  or  medical  direc- 
tories, the  pages  of  Lorenz  or  Kayser,  to  find  out  what 
might  be  so  easily  given  at  first  band  ?  Moreover,  why 
should  the  half-named  author  not  lay  claim  in  full  to  the 
merit  of  bis  work,  and  prevent  its  being  credited  to  an- 
other ?  And  why  should  he  bring  ever  so  many  innoceats, 
possessing  the  same  initials,  into  the  counter-risk  of  being 
credited  or  discredited  with  its  authorship  ?    There  1 


>  We  have  condensed  the  admirable  report  published 
by  the  London  Atkenmum, 
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no  reason  why  the  law  of  copyright  should  not  require  an 
author  to  give  his  name  in  full.  At  any  rate,  the  toiling  li- 
biarian  may  well  ask  authors,  who  have  possibly  never 
thought  of  the  matter  under  this  aspect,  to  facilitate  by 
•o  simple  a  process  the  attribution  of  the  Suum  euique. 
Bven  when  we  have  the  name  in  full,  there  is  difficulty 
enough  in  assigning  to  the  owners  of  the  same  name 
through  successive  generations  their  respective  works, as 
in  the  case  of  the  well-known  Scotch  name  of  Skinner, 
where  the  labors  of  three  generations  are  accumulated  on 
the  head  of  the  venerable  grandfather,  even  in  the  care- 
ful Catalogue  of  the  Advocates*  Library.  Why  should 
oar  difficulties  in  this  matter  be  indefinitely  multiplied  ? "'' 

With  regard  to  the  librarian's  office  the  speak- 
er, after  a  reference  to  the  dryasdust  official  of 
former  times,  who  would  do  anything  rather  than, 
for  the  sake  of  the  readers  of  his  treasures,  dis- 
turb the  dust  that  lay  upon  the  books  under  his 
care,  and  the  poco  curante  librarian  who  would 
turn  off  applicants  for  books  with  a  joke,  described 
the  librarian  of  to-day  as  one  who  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  professor  in  what  has  been  well  called 
the  university  of  the  people.  After  notice  of  the 
valuable  collections  in  the  Mitchell  and  Stirling 
libraries,  the  President  referred  delicately  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  ratepayers  of  Glasgow  in 
forming  a  free  library  of  their  own. 

The  opening  address  of  the  President  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  exhaustive  paper  "  On  Elzevir  Bibli- 
ography," read  by  Mr.  Chancellor  Christie,  whose 
authority  on  that  branch  of  literature  gives  spe- 
cial value  to  all  that  he  says  or  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  R.  Brown  in  the  next  paper, "  Glasgow 
and  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,"  described  the 
struggle  with  the  ratepayers  over  the  penny  rate 
in  the  spirit  of  Napier  writing  the  history  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  The  armies  stood  opposed  to 
one  another,  phalanx  against  phalanx,  and  every 
art  and  ruse  de  guerre  was  employed  on  both 
sides;  but,  unhappily,  on  two  great  occasions  the 
voters  for  were  beaten  by  the  voters  against  a 
rate-paid  library.  The  same  tone  of  defeat,  but 
not  of  despair,  ran  through  the  succeeding  paper, 
"Sketch  of  a  Public  Library  Elstablishment," 
read  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  excellent  librarian  of  the 
Mitchell  Library.  His  remarks  on  management 
could  not  fail  to  be  instructive  to  the  profession- 
al keepers  of  books  who  formed  his  audience. 
The  business  of  the  day  proceeded  without  inter- 
ruption, and  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Cowell's  paper 
entitled  "  Experientia  Docet,"  which  was  chiefly 
an  account  of  his  experience  in  the  management 
of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Liverpool. 

Second  Day,  Wednesday ,  Sept,  5. 
Wednesday  morning  was  well  begun  by  Prof. 
Ferguson  with  a  paper  on  the  "  Brother  Foulis 
[pronoimoed  'Fowls']  and  other  Glasgow  Print- 


ers." The  information  given  was  mainly  derived 
from  three  books,  "  The  Literary  History  of  Glas- 
gow," by  Duncan,  published  by  the  Maitland 
Club,  in  1 831;  the  appendix  to  M'Vain's  edition  of 
M'Ure's  "  History  of  Glasgow,"  1830;  and  Ma- 
son's book  on  the  libraries  of  Glasgow,  1885. 
The  first-named  volume  is  principally  concerned 
with  the  work  of  the  Foulises.  and  contains  the 
best  list  as  yet  known  of  their  publications.  The 
beautiful  type  and  excellent  workmanship  of  this 
firm  are  all  the  more  conspicuous  by  contrast 
with  the  wretched  productions  of  the  presses  of 
Glasgow  up  to  their  time.  The  first  book  printed 
in  this  city  appeared  in  1638:  "  Protestation  of  the 
General  Assembly,"  issued  by  George  Anderson, 
a  printer  who  came  from  Edinburgh.  The  profes- 
sor took  pains  to  show  that  John  Wreittoun,  an 
Edinburgh  printer,  had  issued  the  first  work  hav- 
ing Glasgow  on  the  title  in  1634,  namely,  *'  True 
Christian  Love,"  a  sacred  poem,  by  the  Rev. 
David  Dickson.  The  brothers  Foulis  were  print- 
ers between  1743  and  1746.  Having  indicated  a 
few  lacuna  in  Mr.  Mason's  list  of  Glasgow  print- 
ers, the  professor  exhibited  a  portrait  in  oil  of  the 
younger  brother,  Robert  Foulis,  and  pointed  to 
the  medallion  of  Andrew,  the  elder  brother,  en- 
graved on  the  frontispiece  to  Duncan's  "  Literary 
History." 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Plymouth,  read  a  plan  for  asso- 
ciating public  free  libraries  and  Board  schools  in 
the  work  of  education.  Objection  was  taken  to 
the  expense  which  the  plan  would  entail  on  the 
libraries,  which  live  on  a  penny  rate,  while  the 
schools,  which  enjoy  in  some  cases  an  eightpenny 
rate,  would  be  spared  the  expense  of  furnishing 
their  own  libraries. 

The  Rev.  P.  Aitken,  on  the  introduction  of 
Prof.  Young,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Watermarks 
in  Collation  of  Fifteeners,"  the  substance  of  which 
had  un  previous  occasions  been  communicated  to 
most  of  the  audience  by  Mr.  Blades. 

Mr.  Frank  Pacy,  of  Richmond,  read  an  appeal 
to  the  authorities  for  help  in  paying  interest  of 
the  money  often  borrowed  for  building  purposes 
under  the  Free  Libraries  Acts.  Such  help,  he 
said,  is  given  at  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  and  at 
Smethwick  by  the  local  boards. 

The  subject  of  "  Donations  and  Other  Aids  to 
the  Library  Rate  "  was  treated  by  Mr.  Formby, 
of  Liverpool,  who  enlarged  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  Americans  in  gifts  both  of  books  and 
money,  while  he  showed  that  England  in  compar- 
ison is  parsimonious  in  the  extreme. 

Robert  Watt,  the  author  of  that  laborious,  but 
not  very  accurate  work,  the  *'  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
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nica;  or,  A  General  Index  to  British  and  Foreign 
Literature/'  4  vols.,  410,  1824,  has  before  now 
been  described  as  the  victim  of  his  labors  in  com- 
piling his  ponderous  work.  Mr.  Mason  gave  an 
account  of  Watt's  life,  styling  him  a  "  bibliograph- 
ical martyr,"  just  as  Ralph  Thomas  in  1867  called 
his  hero,  J.  M.  Qu6rard,  a  "martyr  to  bibliog- 
raphy." Watt  was  a  man  of  the  true  Scottish 
type,  unwearied  in  patience  and  perseverance, 
eager  for  knowledge  and  for  distinction  in  the 
profession  he  chose  after  quitting  the  plough  and 
the  *'  stone-dyke."  His  medical  writings  are  re- 
spectable, and  the  position  he  attained  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  Glasgow  was  most  honorable;  but  dying  in 
1819,  of  a  chronic  disease,  at  the  age  of  forty- five, 
he  was  not  "a  bibliographical  martyr." 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  their  friends  were  received  in  Randolph 
Hall  by  Prof.  Dickson,  Prof.  Young,  and  other 
representatives  of  the  university.  Prof.  Dickson 
had  printed  in  pamphlet  form  what  he  had  to  say 
about  the  university,  and  this  interesting  trac- 
tate was  given  to  every  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  a  short  address  from  the  reading-desk, 
however,  he  corrected  a  mistake  of  some  London 
periodical,  which  asserted  that  there  was  no  cata- 
logue of  the  Glasgow  University  Library.  The 
catalogue  had  cost  him  some  years  of  labor  and 
anxiety,  and  he  explained  the  method  he  had 
adopted  in  its  compilation.  He  referred  also  to 
the  Euling  collection  of  Bibles  —  almost  unique 
of  its  kind. 

Prof.  Young  then  gave  a  short  account  of  the 
Hunterian  Library,  formed  before  1783  by  Will- 
iam, the  elder  brother  of  the  famous  surgeon, 
John  Hunter.  Dr.  William  was  a  great  collector. 
He  bought  coins,  pictures,  manuscripts,  and 
printed  books.  Among  the  books  now  in  the 
university  library  are  splendid  specimens  of  bind 
ing,  including  G rollers.  Maiolis,  and  others.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  manuscripts  is  a  version  of 
the  Homilies  of  St.  Basil  bearing  date  859.  It  is 
hoped  that  Capt.  Laskey's  catalogue  of  the  whole 
collection  will  erelong  appear  newly  edited. 
Third  Day,  Thursday,  Sept,  6. 

The  first  part  of  Thursday  was  taken  up  with 
the  election  of  officers  and  other  business  matters. 
It  was  announced  that  the  Borrajo  Prize  for  an 
essay  on  '*  The  History  of  Printing  in  England 
to  the  Year  1800"  had  been  adjudged  to  Mr.  E. 
Doubleday,  of  the  Nottingham  Free  Public  Li- 
braries. Mr.  Thomas  was  unanimously  elected 
honorary  life  member  of  the  Association,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  great  services  as  secretary  for  the 
eleven  years  since  the  formatioo  of  the  society. 


Mr.  Blades  exhibited  a  remarkable  tract  from 
the  Wigan  Library,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Folkard,  the  librarian.  .  It  was  entitled 
"  An  Overture  for  founding  and  maintaining  a 
Bibliothecks  in  every  Paroch  throughout  this 
Kingdom,  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of 
this  present  Assembly,"  printed  in  1699,  without 
author's  name,  date,  or  place  of  printing.  The 
writer,  who  was  probably  a  minister  of  religion, 
advocated  with  no  little  force  the  cause  of  free 
libraries  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  it  took 
practical  shape  in  this  country.  Prof.  Ferguson 
afterwards  showed  to  a  few  friends  another  copy 
of  the  tract,  bound  with  a  pamphlet  published 
three  years  later  (1702)  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brown  on  '*  The  Arrangement  of 
Large  Subject- Headings  in  Dictionary  Cata- 
logues" was  very  imperfectly  heard,  and  his  re- 
marks did  not  show  much  novelty. 

Mr.  J.  Ingram  submitted  an  ingenious  paper, 
entitled  "  A  Day's  Reading  at  the  Mitchell  Libra- 
ry." Starting  with  the  number  of  volumes 
Issued  on  a  given  day  (January  21  last),  he  an- 
alyzed the  total  mass,  1925,  and  appropriated 
books  of  every  class  to  the  number  of  readers  who 
asked  for  them.  Thus,  there  were  of  miscella- 
neous literature  and  prose  fiction  taken  down  407 
volumes;  of  references  to  back  files  of  news- 
papers, 88;  monthlies  taken  down  by  twenty-four 
readers,  32;  encyclopsed las  consulted,  17;  British 
topography,  i;  Marryat's  novels,  21;  Scott's,  20; 
Dickens',  18;  poetry  and  drama,  132.  The  gauge 
thus  applied  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  any 
town  or  city  might  prove  extremely  interesting. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Humphery's  paper  **  On  the  Duty  of 
Government  to  Provide  Libraries  for  the  People  " 
did  not  meet  with  much  favor,  perhaps  because 
it  was  the  last.  It  was  felt  also  that  libraries 
supported  by  the  rates  are  in  a  sense  provided  by 
the  Government,  or  by  the  legislature  which  con- 
trols the  Government. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Council  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  such  steps  as  were  convenient  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  the  next  annual  meeting 
in  Paris. 

The  afternoon  of  this  day  was  spent  in  a  trip 
to  Ayr  and  to  the  cottage  in  which  Burns  was 
born.  The  trip  next  day  ( Friday)  down  the  Clyde 
to  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  back  was  delightful,  and 
will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  viewed 
the  romantic  scenery  for  the  first  time. 

AN  AMERICAN  COMMENT. 

Hartforo,  Sept.  36,  1888. 
I  was  keenly  interested  in  the  L.  A.  U.  K. 
meeting.    It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  more  of 
the  bibliographical  and  less  of  the  practical  than 
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with  us,  and  there  is  far  less  of  the  enthusiasm 
and  life  which  characterize  our  meetings,  but  it 
is  a  live  and  dignified  affair  and  hugely  interest- 
ing to  one  who  is  trying  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
forces  at  work  for  the  achievement  of  library  in- 
terests. There  seems  to  be  less  of  definite  pur- 
pose with  them.  I  am  impressed  always  at  the 
A.  L.  A.  with  the  fact  that  pretty  much  every  one 
has  come  intending  to  get  and  test  ideas  and 
hear  something  of  benefit  to  his  library  to  put  in 
practice  on  his  return.  It  seemed  to  me  much  the 
difference  between  a  man's  sitting  down  before 
his  open  fire  with  a  good  volume  of  essays,  and 
the  same  man  at  work  in  his  laboratory  intent  on 
making  a  discovery  —  but  I  like  the  fire  and 
essays.  With  us  I  feel  more  keenly  from  year,to 
year  the  danger  of  not  keeping  before  the  newer 
librarians  the  need  of  proper  bibliographical 
knowledge  —  of  eds.,  history  of  printing,  etc.,  etc. 
We  are  in  danger  of  losing  it  in  our  practical 
passion  for  index-bibliography,  and  the  loss  will 
be  a  fatal  one  for  the  quality  of  our  libraries. 
The  L.  A.  U.  K.  certainly  fosters  this  side,  and 
to  excess.  The  librarians  you  know,  and  they 
are  a  fine  lot  —  as  librarians  ought  to  be  —  and 
quite  ready  and  equal,  I  should  think,  to  a  more 
aggressive  method.  There  is  a  latent  spirit  of  go 
among  them,  somewhat  fettered  still  by  the  tra- 
ditional association  method  which  prevails  in  the 
learned  societies.  There  is  a  certain  intelligent 
energy  which  seems  to  make  a  live  librarian  pe- 
culiarly live. 

The  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  for  this  year 
was  large,  but  there  were  many  absences  of  those 
best  known  to  us  in  America  —  Garnett,  Nichol- 
son, etc.  It  was  held  at  Glasgow,  and  the  libra- 
rians were  treated  royally  well.  Glasgow  is 
famous  for  its  hospitality.  The  details  of  the 
meeting  were  well  managed.  It  seemed  odd  to 
have  only  one  session  a  day.  The  rest  of  the 
time  was  given  up  to  excursions,  etc.,  of  which 
there  were  six :  visit  to  the  cathedral,  public 
reception,  visit  to  university,  to  the  exhibition, 
to  Ayr,  including  public  dinner  at  the  town  hall, 
and  an  excursion  down  the  Clyde. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  very  enter- 
taining address  by  the  President.  Of  the  four- 
teen papers  which  followed,  five  were  strictly 
bibliographical  in  interest,  five  had  reference  to 
the  support  of  libraries  by  rating,  including  an 
account  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  apply  the 
public  libraries  act  in  Glasgow.  There  were  but 
two  papers  on  our  favorite  subject  of  library 
methods  —  one  on  subject-headings  in  dictionary 
catalogs  and  one  on  methods  of  showing  current 


nos.  of  periodicals,  a  neat  system  of  Barrett,  of 
the  Mitchell  Library.  This  latter,  however,  was 
not  read. 

The  papers  averaged  much  too  long  —  a  fault 
not  confined  to  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  but  worse  even 
than  with  us. 

The  papers  in  general  were  well  written,  with 
some  regard  for  style — a  hint  for  the  A.  L.  A. 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  ten  and 
twenty  minute  papers,  in  which  it  is  expecfed 
that  the  case  of  an  hour's  lecture  shall  be  put,  are 
the  thing. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  very  many 
of  the  librarians  were  well  posted  on  the  library 
movement  in  America  —  as  well  posted  as  ours 
are  on  English,  a  circumstance  which  Ifouftd  in 
no  other  class  of  people  among  various  kinds  I  met 
this  summer.  The  President  alluded  to  America 
pleasantly  in  his  address  as  the  "  chosen  land  of 
libraries,  where  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  and  his  col- 
leagues esteem  nothing  done  while  there  remains 
anything  undone."  Dr.  Poole  would  have  been 
gratified  if  he  could  have  heard  the  chorus  of 
"  Hear  !  Hear  !"  when  his  "valuable  Index"  was 
mentioned,  and, as  for  Prof.  Dewey,  everybody 
seemed  to  know  him,  his  system,  and  his  work, 
and  Pres.  Cutter  likewise.  Mr.  Mullens  paid  a 
very  warm  and  pleasantly  expressed  tribute  to 
American  librarians  in  general  in  proposing  the 
toast  "American  librarians  and  libraries." 

Your  representative  was  treated  with  every 
conceivable  kindness,  and  carried  away  a  very 
lively  sense  of  the  good-fellowship  of  British  li- 
brarians. It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  that 
the  head  of  your  delegation,  Prof.  Davis,  whose 
genial  and  dignified  personality  and  ability  to  put 
a  thing  well  in  speaking,  makes  him  peculiarly 
suited  as  a  representative,  was  obliged  to  return 
before  the  meeting. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Paris^ 
if  arrangements  can  be  made.  There  ought  to 
be  a  good  many  American  librarians  over  next 
year  to  the  Exposition.  Can't  we  approximate 
an  International? 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Thomas  of 
the  very  small  number  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Chronicle  among  American  librarians.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  nothing  if  not  cosmopolitan,  and 
I  think  it  a  real  duty  for  us  to  keep  well  posted 
on  what  our  neighbors  do. 

I  am  really  very  much  chagrined  not  to  be  able 
to  see  you  now.  I  would  like  to  tell  of  the  Library 
Bureau  at  Paris,  and  some  of  the  devices  I  saw  in 
the  provinces.  There  is  an  astonishing  waking 
up  in  France.  E&nkst  C.  Richardson. 
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An  Index  to  Periodical  Literature. 

By  William  Frederick  Poole,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Third  edi- 
tion, brought  down  to  January,  1882.  With  the  assistance,  as  Associate  Editor,  of  William  L 
Fletcher,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  Watkinson  Library,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  vol.,  royal  8 vo,  cloth,  $15.00  ;  sheep,  $17.00  ;  half  mor.,  $18.00;  half  mor.,  extra  gilt  top, 
uncut  edges,  $19.00. 

The  attention  of  all  scholars  and  thoufi^htful  persons  is  called  to  this  most  wonderful  work  of  modern  bibliology, 
the  concentration  and  crystallization  of  many  decades  of  patient  research.  The  deepest  thought  of  modern  times,  the 
m(Mt  careful  scientific  investigations,  the  choicest  poem«  and  romances,  the  richest  historical  studies,  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  the  current  mafi^zines  and  reviews,  and  these,  after  s>:curing  their  fitting  periods  of  attention 
and  popularity,  have  dropped  into  an  unmerited  oblivion.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  these  precious  mono- 
graphs from  total  forgetfulness — of  grouping  them  skilfully  by  subjects  and  authors — of  rendering  access  to  them  easy 
and  plain — that  **  Poole's  Index  **  has  been  prepared.  Score?  of  the  foremost  writers  have  executed  their  best  works 
about  questions  of  current  interest,  and  printed  them  in  the  contemporary  periodicals,  sure  of  large  remunerations 
and  extensive  constituencies.  In  the  "  Index,*'  the  titles,  times,  and  places  of  these  articles  are  massed  l^y  topics,  so 
that  the  scholar  can  readily  follow  the  discussion  of  any  notable  question,  from  its  earliest  appearance  in  modern 
literature  down  to  the  very  latest  contributions  by  the  authors  of  to-day.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  writers  for 
the  periodicals,  especially  the  English  reviews,  include  all  the  foremost  men  and  women  of  the  time — cabinet  ministers, 
cardinals,  the  great  novelists  and  poets,  and  the  leaders  of  modern  philosophy;  and  that  the  American  reviews  have 
continually  enusted  the  best  services  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  scholars  of  the  Republic — a  list  of  the  articles  pre- 
pared at  different  times  by  these  conspicuous  European  and  American  publicists  on  any  one  subject  exhausts  well- 
nigh  all  the  achievements  of  human  research  in  that  direction — and  "  Poole's  Index  "  is  a  rich  and  voluminous  tabula- 
tion of  what  these  illustrious  writers  have  prepared  on  all  subjects.  No  one  can  be  said  to  have  investigated  a  theme, 
even  superficially,  until  he  has  invoked  the  aid  of  Poole,  to  follow  out,  through  the  indexed  articles,  the  curious  and 
recondite  studies  and  statements  of  hundreds  of  famous  students. 

It  is  a  book  indispensable  to  every  writer  and  every  thoughtful  student,  and  he  who  is  without  it,  lacks  th^  most 
complete  literary  arsenal  and  treasure-house,  the  quintessence  of  modern  learning. 


The  Pilgrim  Republic. 


An  Historical  Review  of  the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,  with  Sketches  of  the  Rise  of  other 

New  England  Settlements,  History  of  Congregationalism,  and  the  Creeds  of  the  Period.     By 

the  Hon.  John  A.  Goodwin,  ex-Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.     With 

maps  and  plans.     8vo,  662  pages,  $4.00. 

'*  The  most  trustworthy,  complete,  and  consistent  view  of  the  Pilgrims." — N.  V.  Tribunt, 

"  It  is  a  history  of  heroic  strug;gle  and  of  sublime  achievement.    Mr.  Goodwin's  work  deserves,  as  it  will  cer- 
tainly secure  for  itself,  a  high  place  in  American  historical  literature." — Boston  TravtlUr. 

Harvard  Reminiscences. 

By  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Preacher  to  the  University,  etc.     i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 


Whipple's  Latest  Works. 


Outlooks  on  Society,  Literature^  and  Politics,     American  Literature,     Recollections  of  Eminent 
Men,     E^ch  in  i  vol.,  i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

**  We  hold  that  Edwin  P.  Whipple  is  one  of  the  most  subtile,  discriminating,  and  profound  of  critics.  Macaulay 
said  that  some  of  Whipple's  essays  were  the  subtilest  and  ablest  and  clearest  in  expression  he  had  ever  read.  Miss 
Mitford  wrote  that  they  would  bear  comparison  with  any  of  their  class  in  the  older  country.  Prescott  declared  that 
no  critic  had  '  ever  treated  his  topics  with  more  discrimination  and  acuteness.'  His  essay  on  Wordsworth  itself  would 
have  made  a  reputation  for  another  man,  and  delicious  morsels  are  to  belfound  on  every  page  of  his  books,  which 
those  who  read  will  find." — London  Spectator. 


Sobriquets  and  Nicknames. 


By  Alfred  R.  Frey.     i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  half  mor.,  gilt  top,  library  style,  $3.00. 

**  This  is  a  very  useful  book  of  reference,  so  useful  that  we  wonder  that  the  need  which  it  meets  has  not  been 
supplied  before,  and  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  work  is  destined  to  run  through  several  editions.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  to  advise  all  persons  who  need  in  their  libraries  books  of  reference  to 
buy  this  one."— M  Y.  Times. 

'*  He  deserves  cordial  thanks  for  his  patient  and  curious  work  which  illustrates  a  very  marked  phase  of  human 
wit  and  satire,  for  only  a  few  of  the  nicknames  are  kindly.  No  referen:e  library  and  no  public  library  should  be 
without  this  noteworthy  and  amusing  book." — Beacon. 

**  It  is  necessary  to  every  professional  writer,  every  studious  reader,  and  every  public  and  private  library,  and 
should  lead  those  interested  in  it  to  compliment  the  author  with  their  help  to  an  encouraging  sale.  — Boston  Globe. 


Sold  by  Bookseilert,     Sent,  postpaid,  on  reeeipt  of  priee,  hy  iho  Publishert, 

TICKNOR  &   CO.,  BOSTON. 
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Librarians  are  reminded  that  extra  subscriptions 
are  needed  to  sustain  the  quarterly  issue  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative Index  to  Periodicals,  of  which  the  issues  of  1888 
will  be  doubly  valuable^  since  it  continues  the  Jive-yearly 
Index  which  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Fletcher  are  now  pre- 
paring,  and  which  will  probably  be  ready  the  latter  part 
of  this  year.    Price,  $2.00  yearly. 

The  bound  volume  for  1887  is  now  ready,  with  a  val- 
uable author-index,  covering  33  pages  in  small  type,  half 
leather,  $2.50. 


Annual  Catalogue,  1887. 


Libraries  desiring  to  keep  their  American  bibliography  complete  are  reminded  that 
this  important  volume  which  cannot  be  reprinted  is  selling  steadily  and  will  be  out  of  print  before 
long.  Price,  $3.00  in  sheets ;  ^3.50  half  leather.  The  price  will  presently  be  raised  to  $5.00 
We  can  still  supply  the  American  anp  English  Catalogue,  1887. 

The  American  Catalogue,  i876-'84,  and  the  subject  volunte  of  the  American  Cataix)gue, 
1876,  arc  still  in  print,  at  f  15.00  per  vol.,  half  leather. 

Address 
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For  $1.00  a  Year. 

The  Literary  Ntws^  monthly,  a  bright  hour's 
reading,  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  books  of  the 
month  and  literary  matters.  Write  for  sample 
copy  to  the  Literary  News,  Franklin  Square 
(330  Pearl  Street),  New  York. 


JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA 
is  a  whole  library  of  universal  knowledge 
from  the  pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  America 
and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as  high  authority  in 
our  leading  colleges.  It  is  not  for  the  few,  like 
Appletons',  the  Britannica.  or  the  International, 
but  for  all.  It  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised 
at  a  cost  of  over  f  60,000,  and  three  years*  labor 
by  forty  editors,  and  over  2000  renowned  con- 
tributors. It  is  in  eight  conven  ent-sized  volumes. 
No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at  school,  or  his 
son  or  daughter  just  entering  the  arena  of  life, 
anything  that  will  be  of  more  permanent  benefit. 
It  is  an  education  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
schools.    Address,  for  particulars  and  terms, 

A.   J.   JOHBCSOTI    9t    COm 

II  Great  Jones  Street,  Mew  York. 
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FIRST  SUPPLEMENT,  JAN,  1,  i882,  to  JAN.  1, 1887, 


By  William  Frederick  Poole,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago, 
and  William  I,  Fletcher,  A.M.,  Librarian  of  Amherst  College.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Library  Association,  i  vol.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  $8  oo, 
ntt ;  sheep,  $io.oo,  net ;  half  morocco,  uncut,  $i3.oo,  net. 

In  the  preface  lo  Ihc  ihird  edition  of  "Poole's  Indkx,"  iSSz.  the  promise  was  made  that 
"  Supplements  will  be  Issued  every  five  years,  which  will  include  not  only  the  periodicals  which  have 
appeared  during  ihal  period,  but  also  older  serials  which  are  worthy  of  being  indexed,  and  are  not 
included  in  thii  edition."  In  fulfilment  of  thai  promise  the  first  five-year  Supplement  Is  now 
ready  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  same  editors.  This  Supplement  includes  references  to 
periodicals  which  appeared  from  January  i,  lB8a,  to  January  l,  1887.  and  also  to  a  considerable 
number  of  older  serials  which  were  not  included  in  the  edition  of  18S1.  The  number  of  volumes 
indexed  is  1065.  and  they  belong  to  141  diSerent  sets  ol  periodicals.  Sixty-one  sets  are  included  in 
this  volume  which  did  not  appear  In  the  edition  of  iSSi.  Of  these,  thirty-three  are  new,  having 
issued  their  first  number?  during  the  five  years,  and  twenty-eight  arc  older  sets  which  are  now 
indexed  for  ihe  first  lime. 

PooLfi's  iNDB.x  is  SO  Well  knBwn  to  librarians,  editorial  writers,  scholars,  and  literary  men, 
that  the  mere  announcement  of  the  publication  of  the  first  five-year  supplement  will  awaken  Iheir 
Interest.  The  uniform  testimony  from  all  libraries  is  that  the  Index  is  used  more  than  any  other 
fforlt  of  reference  In  their  collections.  In  the  larger  libraries  several  copies  are  required  to  meet  Ihe 
public  demand.  The  Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum  wrote  to  Dr.  Poole, 
April  as,  1887,  as  follows  ;  "It  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
third  edition  of  your  Index  Is  so  great  thai  we  End  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  a  copy  in  the  reading- 
room  fit  for  service.  We  have  four  copies  worn  to  tatters  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  in  Ihe 
way  of  mending  the  leaves."  Any  of  the  larger  libraries  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain  could 
make  a  similar  report.  In  (he  smaller  libraries  the  Index  has  been  a  Godsend  in  supplementing 
their  limited  resources  by  miking  Ihe  contents  of  their  periodicals  available. 

The  Supplement  is  a  companion  volume  10  the  main  edition  of  1SS3,  having  a  page  of  the  same 
size,  type,  and  style,  and  no  change  has  been  made  in  Ibe  plan  of  indexing,  or  in  the  arrangement 
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CONFERENCE    OF    LIBRARIANS. 


THOUSAND     ISLANDS,    AUG.,     SEPT.,     1887. 


ADDRESS   OF  THE   PRESIDENT, 


WILLIAM   F.   POOLE,  LL.  D.,  LIBRARIAN  OF  THE  NEWBERRY  LIBRARY,  CHICAGO. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Associa- 
tion :  — 

We  meet  for  our  ninth  annual  conference 
amid  these  beautiful  islands  which  fringe  the 
outer  limit  of  our  northern  frontier,  and  near 
the  boundaries  of  our  Canadian  brethren. 
Some  of  these  brethren  we  have  with  us,  and 
we  welcome  them  to  our  conference  with  sen- 
timents of  friendship  and  esteem.  Whether 
the  homes  of  those  present  be  north  or  south 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  we  are  all,  in  the 
best  sense,  Americans.  Little  more  than  a 
century  has  passed  since  the  countries  which 
are  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  had  a  common  history;  and 
they  have  to-day  common  interests  and  aspira- 
tions. I  believe  that  not  many  decades  of 
years  will  have  passed  before  they  will  again 
have  a  common  history  and  a  common  des- 
tiny. 

We  come  from  our  various  fields  of  labor 
to  enjoy  the  delightful  social  intercourse  which 
these  annual  reunions  afford ;  and  to  be  bene- 
fited and  strengthened  in  our  work  by  listen- 
ing to  the  papers  and  discussions,  of  which  so 
generous  a  scheme  has  been  provided  by  the 
committee  on  programme.  The  committee 
this  year,  I  think,  has  distinguished  itself  in 
giving  us  a  rich,  varied,  and  solid  bill  of  fare, 
and  one  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  previous 
conference.  Their  wisdom  is  also  conspicu- 
ous in  giving  us  four  days  for  the  work  they 
have  so  liberally  provided  for  our  profit  and 
entertainment 


When  our  association  was  organized  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  October  1876,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  annual  conferences,  the  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed whether  such  frequent  meetings  could 
be  sustained.  Were  there  topics  in  our  pro- 
fession of  sufficient  number  and  interest,  that 
we  could  write  and  talk  about  them  as  often 
as  once  a  year  ?  Should  we  not,  after  two  or 
three  meetings,  be  threshing  old  straw?  An 
inspection  of  the  programme  before  us  and  of 
the  printed  proceedings  of  recent  years  will 
show  that  the  apprehension  was  wholly  ground- 
less. Bibliography  in  itself,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  its  relations  to  library  administration, 
is  a  progressive  study,  ^nd  I  think  we  may 
venture  to  term  it  a  progressive  science.  Old 
topics  require  to  be  discussed  in  new  rela- 
tions, and  new  subjects  come  up  ever}'  year 
which  were  not  thought  of  when  the  associa- 
tion was  organized.  There  is  every  probabil- 
ity that  the  attendance  and  the  interest  in 
these  annual  conferences  will  increase;  that 
the  schemes  will  expand  from  year  to  year ; 
and  that  the  committee  on  the  programme  will 
grow  in  wisdom,  and  prescribe  a  week  for  the 
presentation  of  papers  and  their  discussion. 

The  subject  to  which  I  now  wish  to  call 
your  attention  is : 

The  Public  Library  of  our  Time. 

I  use  the  term  public  library  with  the 
same  restricted  signification  which  is  attached 
to  the  term  public  school,  meaning  by  it  a 
municipal  institution,  established  and  regu- 
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lated  by  State  laws,  supported  by  local  taxa- 
tion, and  administered  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  residents  of  the  municipality  which  sup- 
ports it.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not 
in  our  vocabulary  a  term  to  express  this  mean- 
ing without  using  one  which  has  been  and  is 
still  used,  to  some  extent,  with  so  wide  a  sig- 
nification that  it  includes  any  and  every  col- 
lection of  books  which  is  not  the  property  of 
an  individual  and  a  private  library.  In  this 
country  there  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  term 
public  school^  for  the  people  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  institution. 

The  public  library,  however,  as  here  de- 
fined, has  come  into  being  within  the  memory 
of  some  of  us  here  present.  Its  rapid  devel- 
opment during  the  past  thirty-five  years  in 
the  United  States  and  England  furnishes  an 
interesting  indication  of  the  progress  which 
characterizes  the  popular  methods  of  educa- 
tion in  our  time. 

Public  collections  of  books  for  the  benefit 
of  scholars  are  not  new.  They  are  as  old  as 
civilization.  They  flourished  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Rameses  II.,  in  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  and  all  through  the  middle  ages. 
Every  country  in  Europe  has  its  national 
library,  and  many  a  continental  city  has  its  old 
municipal  library  of  musty  books  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  never  care  to  read. 
The  universities  have  their  collections,  and 
some  of  them  are  excellent.  The  public 
library  is  not  a  substitute  for,  and  will  never 
supplant,  these  and  other  collections  which 
are  needed  for  the  use  of  scholars.  Its  mis- 
sion is  among  the  people  at  large,  to  inspire 
a  taste  for  reading,  to  raise  the  general  stand- 
ard of  intelligence,  to  stimulate  literary,  his- 
torical, and  scientific  research ;  and,  when  its 
own  resources  are  exhausted,  to  send  inquir- 
ers to  larger  collections,  if  any  such  be  acces- 
sible. In  some  of  our  cities,  the  public  library, 
besides  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  masses, 
already  outranks  every  other  library  of  the 
vicinity  in  books  of  a  higher  grade,  and  has 
become  the  home  of  the  scholar.  The  more 
we  have  of  large  collections  of  books,  whether 
they  be  circulating  or  reference  libraries,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  country.    If  there  were 


a  public  library  in  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States,  the  National  Librar}^  at  Wash- 
ington, the  Astor  in  New  York,  and  the  Library 
of  Harvard  University  would  be  more  con- 
sulted, and  be  more  essential  to  the  public 
than  they  are  at  present. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  libraries  of  the  world  during  the 
present  century  is  remarkable ;  and  the  most 
of  this  growth  has  taken  place  since  the 
establishment  of  the  first  free  public  library, 
less  than  forty  years  ago.  In  1821  the 
British  Museum,  now  with  its  nearly  2,000,- 
000  volumes,  had  only  116,000.  Washington 
Irving  spoke  of  it  about  that  time  in  his 
"Sketch  Book"  as  "an  immense  collection  of 
volumes  in  all  languages,  many  of  which  are 
now  forgotten,  and  most  of  which  are  never 
read."  In  1835,  when  the  first  royal  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Museum,  it  had  only 
200,000  volumes  and  an  annual  appropriation 
from  Parliament  for  its  support  of  from  ;£2oo 
to  ;^300  —  an  allowance  on  which  most  of 
our  town  libraries  would  starve.  In  1837 
Antony  Panizzi  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
printed  books  in  the  Museum,  and  began  his 
great  work  of  library  administration  and  re- 
generation.- In  1845  he  addressed  a  memoir 
to  the  trustees,  setting  forth  the  deficiencies 
of  the  library,  recommending  that  they  be 
supplied  by  an  adequate  appropriation  from 
Parliament,  and  that  the  books  in  the  library 
be  catalogued  in  a  uniform  and  scientific 
method.  The  trustees  indorsed  his  recom- 
mendations ;  but  there  was  much  opposition 
to  them  in  Parliament  and  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  literary  men,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Panizzi  was  a  foreigner  and  pre- 
sumed to  instruct  Englishmen.  In  1847  Mr. 
Edward  Edwards  further  called  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  low  condition  of  libraries 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  in  a  paper 
which  he  read  before  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  in  August,  1848.  He  showed  that  in 
London  the  ratio  of  books  to  the  population 
was  less  than  in  Naples  and  Lisbon,  and  less, 
even,  than  in  Dublin.  Brussels  was  five 
times  better  supplied;   Paris,  seven   times; 
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Dresden,  twenty-one  times;  Copenhagen, 
twenty-three  times ;  and  Munich,  thirty-seven 
times.  In  the  United  States  the  largest 
library  he  cited  was  that  of  Harvard  College, 
with  68,500  volumes ;  and  then  in  order  of 
size,  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  55,- 
000;  Boston  Athenaeum,  35,000;  Yale  Col- 
lege, 34,500;  New  York  Society  Library, 
30,000;  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  28,000. 
These  were  the  statistics  of  American  libra- 
ries just  forty  years  ago.  Prof.  Jewett's 
statistics  appeared  in  1851,  and,  although  they 
were  somewhat  higher,  they  substantially  con- 
firm the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
estimates  made  in  1847. 

From  1847  to  1850  the  stupor  which  had 
settled  down  upon  the  library  interests  of 
England  and  the  United  States  was  rapidly 
breaking  up.  The  prejudice  of  literary  men 
in  England  against  the  energetic  methods  of 
Mr.  Panizzi  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
second  royal  commission  to  investigate  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Museum.  The  com- 
mission held  its  first  session  July  10,  1847, 
and  the  last  June  26,  1849.  Every  man  of 
letters  in  England  who  objected  to  what  Mr. 
Panizzi  was  doing,  and  who  thought  he  knew 
all  there  was  to  know  about  cataloguing  and 
library  management,  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  in  his  testimony  before  the  commission; 
and  it  may  be  read  in  two  bulky  blue-book 
folios.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  droll  read- 
ing. A  multitude  of  persons  not  especially 
interested  in  libraries  —  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  England  —  read  the  testimony 
for  the  entertainment  there  was  in  seeing  wit- 
ness after  witness  confused  and  demolished 
by  the  wise  and  sagacious  questioning  of  the 
foreigner  whom  they  had  volunteered  to  con- 
fute. The  report  of  the  commission  was  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  Sir  Antony  Panizzi 
and  his  principles.  He  was  knighted  soon 
after  his  notable  victory.  Since  that  time  lit- 
erary men  have  not  been  eager  to  indulge 
in  public  criticism  on  the  methods  of  pro- 
fessional librarians. 

While  this  investigation  was  in  progress, 
and  perhaps  inspired  by  the  interest  it  awak- 
ened, Mr.  \Vm.  Ewart  gave  notice  in  Parlia- 
ment that  at  the  coming  session  he  should 


introduce  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  establishing  free  libraries,  especially 
in  large  towns.  In  March,  1849,  ^^  offered 
such  a  resolution,  which,  after  marked  opposi- 
tion from  conservative  members,  was  adopted, 
and  Mr.  Ewart  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  inquiry  began  April  19, 1849, 
was  continued  till  June  12,  and  the  evidence, 
with  the  committee's  favorable  report,  was 
printed  in  the  blue-books.  In  Februar}-,  1850, 
Mr.  Ewart  introduced  a  bill  enabling  town 
councils  to  establish  public  libraries  and  muse- 
ums, limiting  the  rate  of  taxation  for  their  sup- 
port to  one  half  penny  in  the  pound ;  requiring 
the  affirmative  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  tax- 
payers ;  restricting  its  operations  to  towns 
which  had  at  least  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
providing  that  the  money  so  raised  should  be 
expended  only  in  buildings  and  contingent 
expenses.  Meagre  as  this  bill  was,  compared 
with  the  later  enactments  of  Parliament,  it 
met  with  persistent  opposition  from  the  con- 
servative benches.  Mr.  Goulburn,  an  ex- 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  objected  to  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  give  suffi- 
cient power  to  form  a  library;  that  it  made 
no  provision  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
he  should  object  to  it  more  strongly  if  it  did. 
Who  was  to  select  the  books  ?  was  every  new 
publication  to  be  procured?  or  was  there  to 
be  a  literary  censorship  set  up?  Another 
member  claimed  that  the  bill  would  enable  a 
few  persons  to  lay  a  general  tax  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  that  the  library  would  degenerate 
into  a  political  club.  Mr.  Spooner  feared 
these  free  libraries  would  turn  into  normal 
schools  of  agitation.  Lord  John  Manners  op- 
posed the  bill  because  it  imposed  an  addi- 
tional tax  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  later  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  feared  that  the  moment  the  com- 
pulsory principle  was  introduced  a  positive 
check  would  be  imposed  upon  the  voluntary 
self-supporting  desire  which  existed  among 
the  people  to  supply  themselves  with  books. 
Mr.  Hume  thought  it  was  a  scheme  to  get  the 
Daily  News  and  other  liberal  newspapers  on 
file.  Three  members  representing  the  univer- 
sities spoke  and  voted  against  it.    The  liberal 
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members  generally  favored  the  bill.  Mr. 
Bnght  said  that  one  half  of  the  objections  to 
it  were  not  fairly  put,  and  the  other  half  did 
not  apply.  The  bill  passed,  ayes  ii8,  noes 
loi. 

The  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bolton  free 
public  libraries  were  immediately  organized 
under  this  act,  the  cost  of  the  books  being 
defrayed  by  private  subscriptions.  In  1854  the 
provisions  of  the  act  were  extended  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  In  1855,  the  new  libraries 
having  gone  into  operation  with  the  most  en- 
couraging results,  Parliament  passed  a  more 
liberal  library  bill,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one, 
which  raised  the  rate  of  taxation  from  a  half- 
penny to  a  penny  in  the  pound,  and  allowed 
the  income  to  be  expended  in  books.  Provis- 
ion was  also  made  that  the  act  should  apply 
to  towns,  boroughs,  parishes,  and  distncts 
having  a  population  of  5,000 ;  and  it  allowed 
two  smaller  adjoining  parishes  to  unite  in  the 
establishment  of  a  library.  A  public  meeting 
of  the  rate-payers,  duly  convened,  could  estab- 
lish a  library  without  a  popular  vote. 

In  1866  the  library  act  was  again  enlarged 
by  removing  the  limit  of  population  required, 
and  reducing  the  two-thirds  vote  on  the  library 
tax  to  a  bare  majority  vote.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  cases  in  which  the  overseers  of 
parishes  refused  or  neglected  to  call  a  meet 
ing  of  the  rate-payers  to  vote  on  the  question. 
Any  ten  rate-payers  could  call  and  organize 
such  a  meeting,  and  the  vote  there  taken 
would  be  legal  and  binding. 

The  English  public-library  system  is  now 
so  popular  and  firmly  established,  outside  of 
London,  that  it  cannot  be  disturbed.  Its 
chief  patrons  are  the  middle  classes,  the  arti- 
sans and  laborers.  The  recent  extension  of 
suffrage  in  England  has  strengthened  the 
system.  No  candidate  for  official  position 
could  now  hope  for  success  who  is  not  a 
friend  of  the  public  library.  It  has  been 
found  that  public  libraries  have  not  become 
political  clubs  and  schools  of  agitation,  but 
on  the  other  hand  have  greatly  raised  the 
standard  of  intelligence  among  the  voters. 
No  controversy  has  arisen  concerning  the 
selection  of  books.  It  was  at  hrst  supposed 
that  those  relating  to  politics  and  religion  — 


the  subjects  on  which  English  people  quarrel 
most — must  be  excluded.  The  experiment 
of  including  these  books  in  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  libraries,  where  they  were  j)aid 
for  by  private  subscription,  having  been  tried 
with  peaceful  results,  all  apprehension  of  dan- 
ger from  this  cause  was  removed.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  compulsory  system  did  not  impose 
a  check  on  the  voluntary  desire  of  the  people 
to  possess  books,  but  increased  that  desire. 
The  subscription  libraries  were  better  sup- 
ported, and  book  sellers  had  an  increase  in 
their  sales  in  localities  where  there  was  a 
public  library. 

Thus  far  I  have  traced  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  public  library  in  England. 
There  was  a  corresponding  movement  going 
on  at  the  same  time  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  sole  credit  of  a  discovery  must  be  awarded 
to  the  party  who  first  suggested  the  idea  and 
first  put  it  into  operation,  the  honor  of  dis- 
covery in  this  instance  must  be  claimed  as 
American.  Mr.  Ewart,  in  his  Report  ot  the 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries,  1849, 
says :  "  Our  younger  brethren,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  have  already  anticipated 
us  in  the  formation  of  libraries  entirely  open 
to  the  public."  No  free  public  library,  how- 
ever, was  then  in  operation,  in  the  United 
States,  yet  one  had  been  authorized  by  legisla- 
tive action.  The  movements  in  the  same 
direction  in  England  and  the  United  States 
seem  to  have  gone  on  independently  of  each 
other ;  and  in  the  public  debates  and  private 
correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  borrowing  of  ideas,  or 
scarcely  an  allusion,  other  than  the  one 
quoted,  to  what  was  being  done  elsewhere. 

In  October,  1847,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  mayor 
of  Boston,  suggested  to  the  City  Council  that 
a  petition  be  sent  to  the  State  legislature 
asking  for  authority  to  lay  a  tax  by  which 
the  city  of  Boston  could  establish  a  library 
free  to  all  its  citizens.  The  Massachusetts 
legislature,  in  March,  1848,  passed  such  an 
act,  and  in  1851  made  the  act  apply  to  all  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  In  1849  dona- 
tions of  books  were  made  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Late  in  the  same  year  Mr. 
Edward  Everett  made  to  it  the  donation  of 
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his  very  complete  collection  of  United  States 
documents,  and  Mayor  Bigelow  a  gift  of 
$1,000.  In  May,  1852,  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees,  with  Mr.  Everett  as  president,  was 
organized,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  of  London, 
made  his  first  donation  of  $50,000  for  the  use 
of  the  library. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  public-library 
system  started  where  it  did  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  eminent  men  who  consti- 
tuted the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Mr.  George  Ticknor 
was  the  person  who  mapped  out  the  saga- 
cious policy  of  that  library  —  a  policy  which 
has  never  been  improved,  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  all  the  public  libraries  in 
this  country,  and.  in  its  main  features,  by  the 
free  libraries  of  England.  For  fifteen  years 
or  more  Mr.  Ticknor  gave  the  subject  his 
personal  attention.  He  went  to  the  library 
every  day,  as  regularly  as  any  of  the  em- 
ployes, and  devoted  several  hours  to  the 
minutest  details  of  its  administration.  Be- 
fore he  had  any  official  relations  with  it,  he 
gave  profound  consideration  to,  and  settled 
in  his  own  mind,  the  leading  principles  on 
which  the  library  should  be  conducted. 

In  his  biography  by  Mr.  Hillard — one  of 
the  most  charming  of  American  books  —  is  a 
letter  of  his,  written  July  14,  1 851,  at  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.  (where  he  was  spending  the  sum- 
mer), to  Mr.  Everett,  giving  his  views  as  to 
what  the  new  Boston  library  should  be.  His 
main  purpose,  he  said,  would  be  to  encourage 
a  love  of  reading,  and  to  create  an  appetite 
for  it.  "I  would,"  he  said,  "establish  a 
library  which  differs  from  all  free  libraries 
yet  attempted ;  I  mean  one  in  which  any 
popular  books,  tending  to  moral  and  intellec- 
tual improvement,  shall  be  furnished  in  such 
numbers  of  copies  that  many  persons  can  be 
reading  the  same  book  at  the  same  time;  in 
short,  that  not  only  the  best  books  of  all 
sorts,  but  the  pleasant  literature  of  the  day 
shall  be  made  accessible  to  the  whole  people 
when  they  most  care  for  it;  that  is,  when  it 
is  fresh  and  new.  I  would  therefore  continue 
to  buy  additional  books  of  this  class  almost 
as  long  as  they  are  asked  for ;  and  thus,  by 
following  the  popular  taste  -^  unless  it  should 


demand  something  injurious  —  create  a  real 
appetite  for  healthy  reading.  This  appetite 
once  formed  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  demand  better 
and  better  books." 

These  were  new  ideas ;  and  they  were  the 
ideas  over  which  the  wise  men  in  the  British 
Parliament  stumbled  when  they  opposed  Mr. 
Ewart's  bill.  They  were  new  ideas  to  Mr. 
Everett,  and  he  was  not  ready  to  accept 
them.  He  entertained  the  opinion,  then  com- 
monly held  by  educated  men,  that  libraries 
were  for  the  sole  benefit  of  scholars.  Com- 
mon people  had  enough  to  do  without  read- 
ing books.  Mr.  Ticknor's  opinion  was  that 
the  main  purpose  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  was  to  serve  every 
class  in  the  community,  but  especially  to 
benefit  the  mirl(lle''and  lower  classes  of  the 
people,  wli'^  'lad  few  or  no  books  of  their  own, 
or,  as  he  said,  "  to  carry  the  taste  for  reading 
as  deep  as  possible  into  society."  To  Mr. 
Ticknor's  letter  Mr.  Everett  replied  July  26, 

185 1.  He  said  :  "  The  extensive  circulation 
of  new  and  popular  books  is  a  feature  of  a 
public  library  which  I  have  not  hitherto 
much  contemplated.  It  deserves  to  be  well 
weighed,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  confer  with 
you  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  deny  that  my 
views  have,  since  my  younger  days,  under- 
gone some  change  as  to  the  practicability  of 
freely  loaning  books  from  large  public  libra- 
ries. Those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  administration  of  such  libraries  are  apt 
to  get  discouraged  by  the  loss  and  damage 
resulting  from  the  loan  of  books.  My  pres- 
ent impressions  are  in  favor  of  making  the 
amplest  provision  in  the  library  for  the  use 
of  books  there."  In  other  words,  he  then 
favored  the  establishment  of  a  public  refer- 
ence library. 

In  the  autumn  of  1851,  Mr.  Ticknor  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  frequently  conferred 
with  Mr.  Everett  on  the  subject  considered 
in  their  late  correspondence,  and  they  still 
held   opposite   opinions.      In  the   spring   of 

1852,  the  mayor  tendered  to  both  these  gentle- 
men positions  as  trustees  of  the  new  Public 
Library.  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  conference  with  the 
mayor,  said  that  he  must  decline  the  position 
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unless  the  library  was  to  be  opened  for  the 
free  circulation  of  most  of  its  books  ;  and  un- 
less it  were  to  be  dedicated,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, rather  to  satisfying  the  wants  of  the 
less  favored  classes  of  the  community  than 
—  like  all  public  libraries  then  in  existence  — 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  scholars,  men  of 
science,  and  cultivated  men  generally.  The 
mayor  fell  in  with  Mr.  Ticknor's  views,  and 
they  became  the  policy  of  the  library  from  the 
start.  Mr.  Everett  did  not  yield  his  opinions ; 
but  accepted,  with  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  position 
of  trustee,  and  consented  that  his  friend^s 
ideas  should  have  a  fair  trial.  When  he  had 
seen  them  in  operation,  he  frankly  abandoned 
his  former  views ;  and,  during  his  long  ser- 
vice as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
gave  the  new  system  his  earnest  approval  and 
support. 

Eight  years  later,  Mr.  Ticknor,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  presenting  2,000  volumes  to  the 
Public  Library,  the  larger  portion  of  which  he 
wished  placed  in  the  circulating  department, 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  trustees:  "In 
this  department  of  the  library  I  have  always 
felt  the  greatest  interest.  From  the  earliest 
suggestion  of  such  an  institution,  it  had  been 
my  prevailing  desire  that  it  should  be  made 
useful  to  the  greatest  number  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  —  especially  to  such  of  them  as  may 
be  less  able  to  procure  pleasant  and  profit- 
able reading  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies. This  is  known  to  all  the  trustees  with 
whom  I  have  successively  served;  and  our 
president  [Mr.  Everett]  remembers  that  I 
should  never  have  put  my  hand  to  the  institu- 
tion at  all,  except  with  the  understanding  as 
to  its  main  object  and  management.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  real  difference  on  this 
point  among  the  different  persons  who  have 
controlled  its  affairs  during  the  eight  years  of 
its  existence."    [8th  Ann.  Report,  p.  34,  35.] 

The  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Everett  was  chairman,  and  in  his 
report  on  the  subject  he  says:  "The  com- 
mittee concur  with  the  views  presented  by 
Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  letter  referred  to  them; 
and  it  is  do  more  than  justice  to  add  that 
he  has  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution 
distinguished  himself  for  the  ef&cient  inter- 


est he  has  taken  in  this  branch  of  the  library's 
work." 

Started  as  the  public-library  system  was  on 
such  principles,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
these  eminent  men,  libraries  sprang  up  rapidly 
in  Massachusetts,  and  similar  legislation  was 
adopted  in  other  States.  The  first  legisla- 
tion in  Massachusetts  was  timid.  The  initia- 
tive law  of  1848  allowed  the  city  of  Boston  to 
spend  only  $5,000  a  year  on  its  Public  Library, 
which  has  since  expended  $125,000  a  year. 
The  State  soon  abolished  all  limitation  to  the 
amount  which  might  be  raised  for  library  pur- 
poses. New  Hampshire,  in  1849,  anticipated 
Massachusetts,  by  two  years,  in  the  adoption 
of  a  general  library  law.  Maine  followed  in 
1854;  Vermont  in  1865;  Ohio  in  1867;  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  in  1872;  Indiana 
and  Iowa  in  1873;  Texas  in  1874;  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  in  1875;  Michigan  and 
Nebraska  in  1877;  California  in  1878;  Mis- 
souri and  New  Jersey  in  1885 ;  Kansas  in  1886. 
New  York  in  1872  enacted  an  impracticable 
statute,  under  which  no  public  library  was 
ever  established.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  the  law  at  the  time.  It  was  not 
discovered  until  1879,  when  our  associate, 
Dr.  Homes,  in  his  antiquarian  researches, 
brought  it  to  light. 

The  form  of  legislation  in  the  several  States 
is  various,  as  will  be  .seen  in  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  each,  and  what  has  been  ac- 
complished under  it :  — 

The  statute  of  Maine  is  a  sort  of  pauper 
law.  Any  town  can  raise  by  taxation  $1 
on  each  ratable  poll  for  the  forming  of 
a  public  library;  and  thereafter  25  cents 
annually  for  its  maintenance.  Such  a  beg- 
garly rate  will  not  establish  and  maintain 
a  public  library.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  only  twelve  such  libraries  in 
the  State,  with'an  aggregate  of  25,409  volumes. 
Some  of  these  have  the  name  of  a  person  in 
their  titles,  as  "  Rice  Public  Librar>%"  ''Sears 
Public  Library,"  which  means  that  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  has  helped  out  the  alleged 
poverty  of  the  town,  and  the  positive  mean- 
ness of  the  legislation.  Bangor  has  a  nomi- 
nally public  library,  with  23,255  volumes, 
about  equal  to  the  number  in  all  the  other 
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public  libraries  in  the  State.  The  character 
of  this  library  is  both  subscription  and  free^ 
which  rules  it  out  of  the  category  of  public 
libraries,  which  are  necessarily  free. 

The  statistics  which  I  give  have  been  col- 
lated with  some  labor  from  the  late  and  very 
excellent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
1886.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  in  this 
report  no  designation  is  made,  other  than  by 
the  terms  "free  and  general,"  of  libraries 
which  are  supported  by  local  taxation,  and 
hence  are  public  libraries.  Some  assume  to 
be  public  libraries  which  are  maintained  by 
subscription,  and  these  I  have  discarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  included  some  which  I 
know  are  maintained  by  taxation,  although 
they  bear  the  name  of  the  benefactor  who 
contributed  largely  to  their  establishment. 

The  law  of  New  Hampshire  is  very  simple. 
Any  town  may  raise  and  appropriate  money 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  library.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to 
the  amount,  and  no  conditions  are  prescribed 
for  the  management  of  these  libraries.  There 
are  thirty-five  public  libraries  in  the  State, 
with  an  aggregate  of  129,227  volumes. 

Vermont  has  a  law  similar  to  Maine,  except 
that  50  cents  instead  of  25  cents  per  poll  may 
be  expended  in  their  maintenance.  There 
are  fifteen  public  libraries  in  the  State,  with 
an  aggregate  of  81,193  volumes.  The  more 
important  of  these  were  established  and  are 
aided  by  private  individuals. 

Massachusetts  has  a  brief  and  permissive 
law  like  that  of  New  Hampshire,  but  it  has 
a  noble  record  in  its  libraries.  It  has  192 
public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,770,- 
386  volumes  —  nearly  as  many  as  are  con- 
tained in  all  the  other  public  libraries  of  the 
United  States. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  creditable  record  for 
so  small  a  State.  It  has  thirty  public  libra- 
ries, with  an  aggregate  of  133,834  volumes. 
A  city  or  town  may  levy  a  tax  of  2.5  mills  on 
the  valuation  for  the  foundation  of  a  library, 
and  subsequently  two  tenths  of  a  mill  annually 
for  its  support. 

Connecticut  is  the  most  backward  of  all 
the  New  England  States  in  the  matter  of 
public    libraries.      Of    its    principal   cities, 


Hartford,  New  London,  New  Britain,  and 
Norwich  have  no  public  libraries.  In  New 
Haven,  a  public  library  was  opened  in  May 
1887,  with  4,000  volumes  and  an  annual  tax 
of  $12,000.  In  1 88 1  a  law  was  passed,  allow- 
ing towns  to  lay  a  tax  of  two  mills.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  State  law  permitted  a  city  or 
town  to  establish  a  library,  but  made  no 
provision  for  its  support  by  taxation.  The 
proceeds,  however,  of  fines  for  breach  of  any 
penal  ordinance  may  be  applied  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  public  library.  There  are  only  six- 
teen public  libraries  in  the  State,  with  an 
aggregate  of  48,814  volumes,  and  only  those 
of  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  are  supported 
by  direct  taxation.  The  Bronson  Library  of 
Waterbury  is  not  included  in  this  statement, 
as  it  was  created  and  endowed  by  private 
munificence,  and  the  citizens  have  never  been 
taxed  a  dollar  for  its  support. 

The  State  of  New  York  stands  in  an  anom- 
alous position  in  reference  to  public  libraries. 
It  has  no  law  for  their  support,  except  the 
statute  of  1872,  which  never  has  been,  nor  can 
be,  applied  to  the  organization  of  a  library.  The 
old  school-district  system,  which  New  York 
adopted  in  1835,  ^^^  been  persistently  main- 
tained in  that  State  to  this  day.  It  long  since 
proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  was  long  since 
abandoned  by  the  other  States.  Up  to  1875 
the  State  of  New  York  had  expended  more 
than  $2,000,000  in  furnishing  district  li- 
braries with  books,  which  generally  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  they  were  distributed.  "  In 
four  fifths  of  the  districts,"  said  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  in  1874,  "not 
one  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  can  tell  where 
the  library  can  be  found;  and  probably  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  the 
libraries  are  of  no  practical  use  whatever." 
The  State  superintendent  in  1875  speaks  of 
these  books  "as  constituting  part  of  the 
family  library,  serving  as  toys  for  children, 
crowded  into  cupboards,  thrown  into  cellars, 
or  stowed  away  in  lofts."  The  State  superin- 
tendent in  1886  says :  "The  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of 
these  district  libraries,  from  1853  to  1885,  was 
$1,154,903,  and  yet  they  have  been  steadily 
running  down  during  this  period,  and  the 
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number  of  books  have  decreased  more  than 
one  half."  This  ruinous  scheme  has  stood  as 
a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  the  public  li- 
brary, which  requires  no  appropriation  from  the 
State,  and  provides  for  the  preservation  of  the 
books  which  the  people  themselves  have  paid 
for.  The  original  purpose  of  the  district  sys- 
tem was  good;  it  was  to  provide  healthful 
reading  for  the  people  at  large.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  scheme  to  provide  reading  simply 
for  the  school  children.  The  libraries  were 
not  kept  at  the  schools,  nor  cared  for  by  the 
teachers;  but  were  deposited  in  private 
houses.  The  statutes  always  called  them 
district  libraries  and  never  district-school  li- 
braries. The  system  failed  chiefly  because  the 
books  were  not  cared  for,  and  it  did  not  pro- 
vide enough  books  to  constitute  a  library  in 
which  the  public  had  any  interest.  New 
York,  nevertheless,  has  free  libraries,  of 
which  those  at  Syracuse,  Newburgh,  and 
Ponghkeepsie  are  specimens,  which,  organ- 
ized under  the  school  laws,  are  indirectly  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  and  perform  the  functions 
of  public  libraries.  There  are  twenty-two 
such  libraries  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate 
of  125,811  volumes. 

New  Jersey  has  a  public-library  law  pat- 
terned after  that  of  Illinois,  which  was  en- 
acted in  1885.  The  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  which  were  collected  in  1885, 
gave  to  New  Jersey  three  public  libraries,  with 
an  aggregate  of  12,804  volumes.  She  could 
probably  make  a  better  report  to-day. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  northern  State 
which  has  no  semblance  of  a  public-library 
law,  and  hence  has  no  statistics  on  the  subject. 

Ohio  has  a  law  which  enables  cities  and 
towns  to  raise  money  by  taxation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books ;  provides  a  board  of  manag- 
ers for  the  administration  of  the  library,  who 
have  only  the  powers  of  a  committee  under 
.  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  and 
leaves  with  the  board  of  education  the  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  library,  providing  the 
funds  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  for 
all  other  expenses,  except  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  system  is  faulty  in  that  it  confers 
so  little  authority  upon  the  board  of  managers, 
and  so  much  on  the  board  of  education,  whose 


proper  functions  are  outside  of  library  manage- 
ment. The  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  never- 
theless, is  the  second  largest  in  the  United 
States ;  and  those  of  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Day- 
ton, and  Columbus  are  flourishing  institutions. 
There  are  twenty-one  public  libraries  in  the 
State,  with  an  aggregate  of  321,071  volumes. 

In  Indiana  the  tax  for  the  support  of  public 
libraries  is  levied  by  the  school  trustees,  and 
the  libraries  are  managed  by  a  committee  of 
the  school  trustees.  There  are  sixty  public 
libraries  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  of 
103,120  volumes.  Thirteen  of  these  have 
84,000  volumes,  and  the  remaining  forty-seven 
are  township  libraries,  none  of  them  having 
over  1,000  volumes.  A  school-district  sys- 
tem like  that  of  New  York  was  once  very 
popular  in  Indiana;  and  it  was  a  failure,  like 
that  of  the  Empire  State,  and  for  the  same 
causes.  The  small  libraries  of  the  townships 
are  probably  the  books  which  were  left  over 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  district  system, 
with  additions  since  made  by  the  school 
trustees. 

The  public-library  law  of  Illinois,  adopted 
in  1872,  and  since  enacted  by  other  Western 
States,  is  more  elaborate  and  complete  than 
the  library  laws  of  any  of  the  New  England 
States.  Such  a  law  facilitates  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  and  prescribes  how  they 
shall  be  conducted.  It  makes  the  board  of 
nine  directors  an  independent  body,  over 
which  the  mayor,  common  council,  and  board 
of  education  have  no  control  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  library  funds,  the  appointment  of 
librarian  and  other  employes,  and  the  general 
administration  of  the  library.  There  are  forty- 
five  public  libraries  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
with  an  aggregate  of  304,584  volumes. 

The  law  of  Wisconsin  is  similar  to  that  of 
Illinois.  The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  has  a 
special  law  which  enables  the  library  board, 
instead  of  the  common  council,  as  in  Illinois 
(where  special  laws  are  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution), to  fix  the  amount  to  be  raised  for 
the  library  by  taxation.  There  are  nine  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  of 
62,748  volumes. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  general  library  law  in 
Minnesota ;  but  on  searching  the  revised  stat- 
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utes  of  1878,  and  the  later  annual  statutes,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  A  generous 
special  statute  has  been  enacted  for  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  main- 
tains a  flourishing  Public  Library. 

The  law  of  Michigan  follows  in  general 
that  of  Illinois.  The  State  has  157  public 
libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  231,365  volumes. 
Of  these,  thirty-four  have  173,944  volumes, 
and  the  remaining  123  are  township  libraries, 
none  having  1,000  volumes. 

Iowa  has  a  law  which  enables  any  city  or 
town  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar 
valuation  for  the  support  of  a  public  library ; 
and  eight  municipalities  only  in  the  State  have 
such  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  26,556 
volumes. 

Nebraska  has  a  library  law  enacted  in  1877, 
and  has  four  public  libraries,  with  1 7,227  vol- 
umes. 

Colorado  has  a  good  law;  but  no  city  or 
town  has  laid  a  tax  for  the  support  of  a 
library.  A  free  library  was  last  year  estab- 
lished at  Denver  by  contributions  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Chas.  R.  Dudley,  is  a  member  of  our  associa- 
tion, and  is  with  us  to-day.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  same  Board  of  Trade  last  year 
invited  our  association  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  Denver. 

Texas  enacted  a  library  law  in  1874.  I^ 
has  two  public  libraries,  and  the  one  at  Gal- 
veston has  5,600  volumes. 

California  has  a  library  law,  enacted  in  1880, 
similar  to  the  Illinois  statute,  and  has  sixteen 
public  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  131,113 
volumes. 

In  the  twenty  States  which  have  public-li- 
brary laws  (including  New  York)  the  total  num- 
ber of  public  libraries  is  649,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  3,589,692  volumes. 

Although  such  large  results  have  been 
reached  during  the  past  forty  years,  the  pub- 
lic-library system  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Many 
communities  have  not  yet  adopted  it,  and  in 
one  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union  it  is  as 
unfamiliar  to  the  popular  mind  as  was  the 
common  school  to  the  ancestors  of  these 
people  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  The 
libraries  already  established  will  go  on  in- 


creasing, and,  wherever  popular  education  has 
gained  a  foothold,  there  will  be  a  public  li- 
brary to  supplement  the  work  of  the  public 
schools.  No  influence,  probably,  is  more 
effective  in  promoting  the  increase  and  effi- 
ciency of  public  libraries  than  the  work,  be- 
gun by  this  association,  and  now  being  car- 
ried on  in  many  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
country  —  of  bringing  the  public  schools  and 
public  libraries  in  closer  relations ;  of  teach- 
ing the  pupils  how  to  read,  and  inspiring  in 
them  a  taste  for,  and  ^appreciation  of,  good 
reading.  In  communities  where  there  is  no 
public  library,  teachers  with  advanced  ideas 
are  demanding  one  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
apparatus  for  teaching.  School  committees 
are  examining  candidates  for  appointment  on 
their  knowledge  of  books  which  are  suitable 
for  the  reading  of  young  persons.  Teachers 
who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  literature 
are  finding  themselves  without  appointments. 
The  subject  of  reading,  and  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  it,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
topics  discussed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  at  Chicago. 

The  public  mind  was  never  so  impressed  as 
now  with  the  importance  of  establishing  libra- 
ries, and  much  private  munificence  is  taking 
that  direction.  It  used  to  be  said  that  no 
wealthy  man  or  woman  in  Boston  expected  to 
to  go  to  Heaven  unless  there  was  a  generous 
legacy  in  his  or  her  will  to  Harvard  College 
and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Throughout  the  country  much  of  this  longing 
for  a  blissful  hereafter  is  accruing  to  the  bene- 
fit of  libraries.  There  is  no  danger  of  having 
too  many  and  too  large  libraries,  and  no  con- 
flicting interests  can  arise  between  them.  An 
incident  occurs  to  me  which  illustrates  this 
point. 

In  the  spring  of  1852,  when  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  in  process  of  organization, 
it  occurred  to  many  of  its  friends,  who  were 
proprietors  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  two  large  libraries  in 
one  city;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Public 
Library,  which  promised  to  be  a  great  institu- 
tion, would  be  to  dwarf  the  Athenaeum.  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  the  city  should 
buy  the  stock  of  the  Athenaeum,  which  was 
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then  selling  at  $50  a  share,  and  make  its 
books  the  basis  of  the  Public  Library  col- 
lection. The  city  officials  and  many  of  the 
Athenaeum  proprietors  favored  the  proposi- 
tion, and  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was 
called  to  consider  and  vote  upon  it.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Freeman  Chapel;  I  was 
present  and  well  remember  the  discussion. 
The  gentlemen  who  advocated  selling  the 
stock  to  the  city  presented  their  views  very 
ably.  Mr.  Ticknor,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Everett, 
were  among  the  number.  The  current  of  the 
discussion  was  running  strongly  in  that  direc- 
tion, when  Josiah  Quincy,  Senior,  then  eighty 
years  of  age,  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting* 
He  was  an  ex-president  of  Harvard  College* 
the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Athenaeum,  and 
one  of  its  original  founders,  nearly  fifty  years 
before.  The  venerable  man  spoke  with  a 
dignity,  impressiveness,  and  force  which  I 
never  heard  surpassed.  He  sketched  the  early 
history  of  the  Athenaeum,  the  crises  through 
which  it  had  passed,  and  the  service  it  had 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  solid 
learning.  Coming  down  to  the  question 
before  the  meeting,  he  said:  "Gentlemen* 
when  you  say  that  Boston  needs  and  will  sus- 
tain only  one  large  library,  you  are  simply 
mistaken.  I  have  not  lived  in  this  community 
for  eighty  years  without  knowing  something 
of  its  wants.  Boston  needs  and  will  support 
two  large  libraries — one  a  reference  and 
scholars'  library,  which  the  Athenaeum  always 
has  been,  and  I  hope  will  always  be ;  and 
also  a  popular  circulating  library  for  the  use 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  Public  Library 
which  is  to  be  established  will  meet  this  pop- 
ular need,  and  will  be  generously  supported 
by  the  people.  The  two  will  make  a  complete 
system.  Each  will  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other,  and  each  will  become 
a  great  institution,  of  which  we  now  can  hardly 


have  a  conception.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  my  prediction,  but  there  are  per- 
sons present  who  will." 

When  Mr.  Quincy  sat  down,  the  entire  sen- 
timent of  the  meeting  was  changed,  and  the 
proposition  to  sell  the  Athenaeum  to  the  city 
was  defeated  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
When  I  left  the  service  of  the  Athenaeum  in 
January,  1869,  the  Public  Library  had  been  in 
operation  fifteen  years,  and  the  price  of  shares 
in  the  Athenaeum  had  advanced  from  $50  to 
$125.  Mr.  Cutter  informs  me,  in  a  note  lately 
received,  that  the  present  selling-price  of  shares 
is  $265,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary is  158,000,  or  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber it  contained  when  Mr.  Quincy  made  his  pre- 
diction. The  Public  Library,  whose  location 
is  within  a  rifle-shot  range  of  the  Athenaeum, 
has  in  the  meantime  come  up  from  nothing 
to  490,688  volumes  and  339,812  pamphlets; 
it  spent  last  year  an  appropriation  of  $120,000, 
gave  out  for  home  use  713,852  volumes,  and 
issued  for  reference  in  the  library  244,777 
volumes.  We  have  here  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  support  which  a  popular  library 
and  a  reference  library  in  the  same  community 
give  to  each  other. 

Ladies  and  Gentleman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation: At  our  meeting  last  year  at  Mil- 
waukee, the  question  of  succession  in  the 
office  of  president  was  considered ;  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  that  no  person  should 
hold  the  office  for  more  than  two  years.  In 
this  recommendation  I  most  heartily  con- 
curred. I,  therefore,  having  held  the  office 
for  two  years,  shall,  at  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent session,  retire  from  the  very  honorable 
position  which  you  have  assigned  to  me.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  compliment  of  holding  this 
position,  and  for  the  kind  consideration  shown 
me  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 


WOOD  WARD, 
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A   PRELIMINARY   EXPERIMENTAL   INQUIRY  AS  TO  THE   ACTION 
OF   BURNING-GAS   ON  LEATHER  USED   FOR  BOOK-BINDING. 


BY   C.   J.    WOODWARD,    B.   SC/ 


Finding  that  there  was  no  record  of  experi- 
mental evidence  as  to  the  action  of  burning- 
gas  on  leather,  preliminary  experiments  were 
made  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  a  reply  to 
the  following  inquiries :  — 

1.  Is  leather,  after  exposure  to  a  foul  gas 
atmosphere  (produced  by  burning  ordinary 
coal  gas  in  an  ill  ventilated  chamber),  seriously 
deteriorated  ? 

2.  If  so,  is  this  deterioration  due  simply  to 
the  high  temperature  of  the  foul  atmosphere 
or  is  it  due  to  the  products  of  gas  combustion, 
or  is  it  due  to  both  causes  combined  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  sulphurous  product 
of  burning-gas  absorbed  by  leather  ? 

Afodg  of  experimenting. 

Strips  of  brown  calf  leather,  each  strip  one 
foot  long  and  one  inch  wide,  were  cut  from  a 
skin  and  numbered  in  pairs,  each  pair  being 
from  corresponding  parts  of  the  skin. 

A  set  of  these  strips,  (those  taken  from  the 
butt  end),  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  ten 
each,  the  one  set  being  placed  in  a  fume  cham- 
ber with  the  exit  closed  and  the  gas  lighted, 
while  the  other  set  was  put  aside  in  a  room 
in  which  gas  was  scarcely  used. 

The  gas  in  the  fume  chamber  was  turned 
down  until  a  fairly  constant  temperature  of 
about  130*^  F.  to  140^  F.  was  obtained  f  and, 
after  exposure  to  the  foul  atmosphere  for  1,077 
hours,  the  strips  were  tested  by  means  of  a 
dynamometer  and  compared  with  the  similar 
strips  which  had  been  put  aside  in  the  (com- 
paratively) pure  atmosphere.  The  results 
obtained  are  shown  in  accompanying  table. 

The  deterioration  due  to  gas  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  35  :  17  or  about  2:1. 

Half  pairs  of  leather  strips  were  placed 
round  a  steam  pipe  for  1,000  hours,  at  a  tem- 
perature of    196*^  F.,  in  an  atmosphere  free 

*  This  is  aD  abstract  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  ConfereDce  of 
Librarians  in  Birmingham  (Eng.)  Sept.,  1887. 

t  A  few  hours  near  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  temper- 
ature was  ioadTerteotly  allowed  to  rise  as  high  as  163*  F. 


from  burning-gas,  while  the  other  half  pairs 
were  placed  in  a  room  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. 

The  mean  breaking  strain  of  the  strips 
which  had  been  kept  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture was  thirty-nine  pounds,  while  that  of  the 
strips,  which  had  been  kept  at  196®  F.  was 
twenty-eight  pounds. 


Kept  free  from  gas. 


No.  of 

Stretching 
in  per- 

centage of 

1  Strip. 

oripnal 
length. 

I 

12 

s 

7* 

3 

7t 

4 

13 

5 

13 

6 

7t 

7 

8t 

8 

6t 

9 

lot 

10 

lit 

Mean 

9 

Breaking 
■train 
in  lbs. 


30 

»3» 

35-5t 

35 

33 

a7-5t 

34t 

38t 

37t 

6ot 


Kept  in  a  foul  gas  atmos- 
phere at  a  temperature  of  130^ 
F.  to  140°  F.  tor  1,077  hours. 


35 


Stretching 
ex  pressed 

No.  of 

Breaking 

in  per- 

strain 

Strip. 

centage  of 
original 
length. 

in  Iba. 

4* 

to* 

6 

18 

6 

»9 

4 

14 

4t 

ii-St 

6 

at 

ii-5t 

7 

6 

21 

8t 

6t 

20t 

9 

8 

26 

10 

5 

18 

5 

17 

A  similar  experiment  with  strips  kept  for 
1,000  hours  at  142^  F.,  as  compared  with 
strips  kept  at  ordinary  temperature,  did  not 
show  any  marked  difference. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  last  experiment, 
and  propose  making  a  further  inquiry  before 
the  meeting. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  amount  of 
sulphur  absorbed  by  leather  exposed  to  gas. 

The  strips  which  had  been  kept  free  from 
gas  were  boiled  in  distilled  water,  and  the  de- 
coction tested  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  a 
trace  was  found — a  portion  was  afterwards 
dried  and  deflagrated  with  pure  nitre,  and  the 
resulting  mass  examined  for  sulphuric  acid, 
but  no  appreciable  quantity  could  be  detected. 

Several  of  the  strips  which  had  been  ex- 
posed to  burning-gas  for  1,077  hours  were 
then  examined  for  sulphuric  acid,  with  the 

*  Mean  of  three  expts. 
t  Mean  of  two  expts. 
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following  results  expressed  in  percentage  of 
sulphuric  acid  (H2  SO4). 

No.  I  1.33 

"    5  2.92 

"    6  1.99 

"    7  145 

"   9  1-97 

"  10  1.06 

Mean  1.78  per  cent. 

I  conclude  from  the  above  experiments :  — 

I.  That,   unquestionably,  leather  is  deteri- 


orated by  the  action  of  a  hot  atmosphere 
charged  with  the  products  of  burning-gas. 

2.  It  is  probable  (though  not  as  yet  proved 
by  my  experiments)  that  a  heated  though 
pure  atmosphere  is  detrimental  to  leather. 

3.  That  the  sulphur  compounds  of  burning- 
gas  are  absorbed  by  leather  to  the  extent  of 
I  or  2  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  after  ex- 
posure for  a  period  of  1,077  hours  to  the  Bir- 
mingham gas  when  the  products  are  confined 
in  an  ill  ventilated  chamber. 


For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  see  the  Proceedings  (First  session)* 


LETTERING  OF  BOOKS. 


BY  JOHN   EDMANDS,   LIBRARIAN   MERCANTILE   LIBRARY  OF    PHILADELPHIA, 


'X*HE  whole  subject  of  binding  in  a  library 
comes  under  the  control  of  the  librarian, 
and  he  should  decide  how  the  books  shal  be 
lettered,  whether  they  ar  bound  in  the  library 
building  or  at  an  outside  bindery. 

If  librarians  could  come  to  a  rational  agree- 
ment on  some  principal  points,  and  if  this 
association  would  promulgate  a  few  general 
rules  on  the  subject,  we  might  soon  look  for 
an  improvement  in  this  matter. 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  the  com- 
mon mode  of  lettering  books  is  its  inappro- 
priateness ;  fanciful  forms  of  letters,  illegible 
letters,  bald  and  obscure  titles,  and  letterings 
so  enclosed  in  ornamentation  as  not  at  once 
to  strike  the  eye.  Dr.  Homes's  strong  and 
judicious  words  in  the  Library  journal  {$','^1$) 
seem  not  to  hav  received  the  attention  they 
deserve. 

It  ought  to  be,  but  is  not  quite,  needless  to 
say  that  the  chief  object  of  the  lettering  is  to 
indicate  the  author  and  the  subject  of  the 
book.  I  say  author  and  subject  with  inten- 
tion and  with  emfasis,  because  the  usual 
practice  is  to  giv  the  subject  or  title  the  con- 
spicuous place,  and  to  put  the  author  some- 
where else  or  —  nowhere.  Surely  a  man  is 
superior  to  his  work,  and  the  maker  of  a  book 
should  hav  his  name  in  the  place  of  honor. 

Most  libraries  ar  now  classified,  and  a 
student  going  to  the  historical  alcove  does 


not  want  his  attention  constantly  distracted 
by  the  word  history  on  whole  rows  of  books. 
He  is  looking  for  Froude  or  Prescott,  and  the 
books  should  be  so  lettered  that  these  names 
wil  strike  his  eye  at  once.  If,  however,  he  is 
seeking,  not  for  a  book  by  a  particular  author, 
but  for  some  certain  fact,  or  for  whatever  the 
library  may  contain  on  the  subject  he  has  in 
hand,  his  search  wil  not  be  hindered  by  the 
proposed  order;  nor  wil  any  order  or  sub- 
stance of  lettering  be  of  much  service  to  him ; 
he  must  go  to  title-page  and  contents  and 
index,  and  keep  up  his  search  thru  the  body 
of  book  after  book. 

The  author's  name  should  be  used  whether 
it  stands  on  the  title-page,  or  is  ascertained 
from  the  preface,  or  from  some  other  source. 
And  the  true  name  should  be  used,  and  not 
a  false  one.  This  should  be  done  even  if  the 
author  is  very  little  known ;  for  others  may 
know  him  better  than  we  do,  and  our  succes- 
sors, at  any  rate,  ar  likely  to  know  him. 
Author  should  be  used  in  a  wide  sense,  as 
meaning  the  maker  of  the  book,  as  a  book;  as 
Longfellow's  "  Poetry  of  Europe." 

The  collection  of  individual  biografies 
may  properly  be  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  this  rule.  It  is  highly  important  that  all 
the  lives  of  any  individual  should  be  placed 
together,  and  equally  so  that  all  the  lives  of 
all   persons  of   the  same  name  should  be 
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together;  in  other  words,  that  all  individual 
biografies  should  be  arranged  in  close  alfa- 
betical  order  by  the  subject  of  the  life 
instead  of  the  writer.  And  so  best  to  facili- 
tate the  finding  of  any  life,  the  name  of  the 
subject  should  stand  first  on  the  back  of  the 
book. 

So  far  as  practicable  the  lettering  should 
be  made  up  of  words  that  ar  on  the  title- 
page,  and  in  the  same  order.  But  no  binder, 
as  no  cataloger,  should  allow  himself  to  be 
made  the  slave  of  a  writer  who  has  not  the 
genius  to  giv  his  book  a  clear  and  brief  title. 
And  so  in  extreme  cases  one  may  be  com- 
pelled to  change  the  order  of  words,  or  to  use 
a  word  or  words  that  ar  not  on  the  title-page. 
It  is  desirable  to  giv  the  title  with  fulness, 
and  with  this  view  words  that  ar  not  likely  to 
be  misunderstood  may  be  used  in  an  abbre- 
viated form. 

Quite  general  usage,  in  the  case  of  ful 
bound  books,  has  assigned  the  second  space 
from  the  top  to  the  title;  and  there  ar  good 
reasons  for  continuing  the  practice.  For 
valid  reasons  the  title  should  always  hav  the 
same  relative  position  on  the  book,  and  ordi- 
narily nothing  should  be  put  on  this  space 
except  the  author  and  the  title.  If  the 
thicknes  of  the  book  allows  it,  and  the 
author  is  one  of  a  multitude, —  Smith,  Jones, 
—  it  is  wel  to  ad  the  initials  of  the  Christian 
name. 

The  somewhat  common  practice  of  putting 
the  author's  name  in  the  possessive  case  is 
in  some  cases  uricLjectionable,  especially 
when  the  title  is  a  single  word,  as  Dryden's 
Poems ;  but  in  many  cases  this  wil  lead  to 
cacofonous  combinations,  if  the  name  ends 
with  a  sibilant  and  the  title  begins  with  one. 
In  other  cases  it  wil  suggest  unpleasant 
associations,  as  Brooks's  Influence  of  Jesus. 
It  would  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  the 
secretary  of  this  association  to  hear  one  at 
his  library  calling  for  "  Dewey's  Deserted 
Wife,"  or  for  the  editor  of  the  Library  journal 
to  be  asked  if  "  Cutter's  Awful  Boy  "  is  in. 

If  a  book  has  been  edited  by  another  than 
the  author,  and  contains  important  editorial 
matter;  or  if  it  is  one  that  has  been  edited  by 


various  persons,  the  name  of  the  editor 
should  be  placed,  say  on  the  second  space 
below  the  title.  And  in  the  case  of  books 
often  edited,  as  Shakespeare,  the  date  should 
also  be  given  with  the  editor's  name.  It  is 
wel,  also,  to  put  the  date  in  some  incon- 
spicuous place  on  early  printed  books  of  any 
note. 

When  a  book  is  in  several  volumes,  and 
the  special  contents  of  each  can  be  indicated 
by  a  word  or  two,  or  by  a  date,  it  is  wel  to 
giv  this  directly  under  the  volume  designa- 
tion. This  is  specially  important  in  cyclo- 
pedias ;  and  the  lettering  should  be  ful  enuf 
to  mark  the  exact  range  of  each  volume. 

Periodicals  should  bear,  not  only  the  vol- 
ume, but  also  the  year  and  the  part  of  the 
year  which  the  volume  covers.  The  volume 
mark  should  be  primarily  the  whole  series 
number,  but  the  various  serial  designations 
should  also  be  given.  If  the  volume  and  date 
can  both  be  clearly  given  on  one  space,  it  is 
better  to  hav  it  so.  The  word  volume  should 
be  omitted  as  being  unnecessary  and  as 
tending  to  distract  attention  from  the  thing 
sought.  Arabic  figures  should  always  be 
used,  on  account  of  being  more  quickly  red 
and  taking  up  les  space. 

Lower  case  letters  should  always  be  used 
rather  than  capitals,  for  the  two   very   good 
and    sufficient    reasons    that    they   ar    more 
easily  red,  and  that  they  allow  more  matter  to 
be  put  on  a  given  space.     While  lower  case 
type  has  been  used  to  some  extent  by  French 
and    German  binders,   it   is   surprising    how 
stubbornly  capitals  hav  held  their  place  with 
us,  not  only  on  book  covers,  but  on  title-pages 
and  as  hedings  of  newspapers,  on  signs,  and 
in  a  thousand  places  where  legibility  is  of  the 
first  importance.     The  letters  used  should  not 
be  of  fancy  shapes,  nor  of  very  hevy  or  very 
light  face;  but  of  the  style  with  which  we  ar 
familiar.     As   many  books  must  be  placed  on 
the  shelves  above  and  below  the  line  of  easy 
vision,  it  is  important  that  the   letters   used 
should  be  of  good  size.    It  should  not  be  need- 
ful to  add  that  no  ornamentation  should  be 
allowed  that  interferes  with  the  legibility  of 
the  lettering. 


\^^  For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  sec  the  Proceedings  (First  session), 
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A   NOTATION   FOR   SMALL   LIBRARIES. 


BY   C.    A.    CUTTER,    LIBRARIAN    BOSTON    ATHENAEUM. 


T  F  I  begin  with  a  brief  historical  and  some, 
what  egotistical  introduction,  showing 
how  I  was  led  along  step  by  step  to  make 
this  notation,  the  subsequent  description  of  it 
may  be  very  short,  because  this  introduction 
will  have  made  you  acquainted  with  all  of  its 
component  parts,  and  will  have  shown  the 
reasons  for  combining  them  as  I  have  done. 

When  it  became  necessary  some  ten  years 
ago  to  rearrange  the  books  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  Library,  I  selected  the  Amherst 
decimal  plan,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and 
symmetry.  But  after  a  brief  trial  I  found 
that  its  notation  would  not  afford  that  minute- 
ness of  classing  which  experience  had  taught 
me  to  be  needed  in  our  library.  Moreover, 
I  did  not  like  (and  I  still  do  not  like)  Mr. 
Dewey's  classification.  The  ten  main  classes 
I  should  not  object  to,  but  the  subdivisions 
are  unsatisfactory  in  both  their  selection  and 
their  arrangement.  So  I  set  about  devising 
something  better.  As  the  chief  deficiency  of 
the  decimal  notation  is  that  it  is  decimal,  that 
there  can  be  only  ten  main  classes,  and,  still 
worse,  only  ten  divisions  in  each  class,  and  so 
on,  I  naturally  experimented  with  the  next 
larger  basis  for  a  notation  —  the  alphabet, 
whose  characters  are  as  familiar  to  every  one, 
both  in  their  form  and  their  order,  as  the 
figures  one  to  nine.  The  alphabet  gives  26 
classes.  If  we  use  two  characters,  we  have 
26  divisions  of  each  class,  or  676  in  all  classes. 
If  we  use  three,  we  have  again  26  subdivi- 
sions, or  17,606,  which  is  enough  and  more 
than  enough  for  very  minute  work.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  use  to  which  the  numer- 
als also  could  be  put.  Every  large  class,  as 
Histor}-,  Education,  Science,  Architecture, 
has  in  it  certain  works  (such  as  Dictionaries, 
Periodicals,  Handbooks,  Atlases,  or  Tables) 
of  a  general  character,  but  differing  in  form 
from  the  other  books.  These,  for  practical 
reasons,  it  is  well  to  group  together ;  and  it  is 
especially  desirable   to  give  them  the  same 


mark  in  every  class,  so  that  they  can  always  be 
found  in  the  same  part  of  the  class.  It  is  also 
often  convenient  to  collect  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood the  books  which  treat  of  certain 
general  aspects  of  the  subject,  its  history,  for 
instance,  its  biography,  its  philosophy.  And, 
finally,  it  is  well  to  separate  from  the  books 
written  by  single  authors,  which  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  their  authors'  names,  those 
that  are  the  work  of  several  persons,  in  which 
denomination  come,  of  course,  periodicals, 
and,  in  general,  society  publications.  The  nine 
digits  were  just  suited  for  this  ser\nce.  They 
were  used  as  follows :  — 

1,  works  on  the  theory  of  the  subject. 

2,  works  on  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

3,  lives  of  persons  connected  with  the  subject. 

4,  works  on  the  history  of  the  subject. 

5,  dictionaries. 

6,  handbooks,  tables,  charts,  etc. 

7,  periodicals. 

8,  works  of  societies. 

9,  collections  of  works  by  several  authors. 
You    will    notice    that    periodicals    which 

belong  to  both  the  form  classes  and  the  col- 
lections make  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other. 

These  nine  divisions  preceded  the  subject 
divisions  in  each  class. 

While  matters  were  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Dewey  suggested  that  great  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  mixing  the  figures  and  letters 
together  indiscriminately  to  make  a  base  of 
36  characters,  with  of  course  36  subdivisions, 
so  that  the  use  of  two  characters  would  give 
36x36  =  1,296  classes  and  three  characters 
46,656.  I  adopted  his  suggestion,  and  made 
a  classification  and  notation  now  in  use  at  the 
Boston  Athenaeum. 

In  this  I  introduced  what  I  think  had 
never  before  appeared  in  any  classification  — 
a  geographical  list,  a  set  of  marks  used  for 
the  various  countries  of  the  world  (as  e  for 
England,  F  for  France,  G  for  Germany),  and 
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capable  of  being  used  in  any  part  of  the 
classification  where  local  subdivisions  were 
needed,  and  always  the  same  wherever  used. 

In  April  1884  Mr.  Larned  described  in  the 
Library  journal  a  very  ingenious  notation 
which  had  one  admirable  feature.  He  used 
two  distinct  sets  of  characters  to  mark  the 
subject  and  the  local  divisions  of  his  classes. 
Thus,  if  zoo  had  stood  for  Zoology,  one  set  of 
marks  would  have  been  added  to  it  to  signify 
Vertebrata,  or  Mammals,  or  Horses,  and 
another  set  to  signify  the  Zoology  of  Europe, 
or  of  India,  or  of  New  Zealand.  Moreover, 
the  two  kind  of  marks  being  easily  distin- 
guishable from  one  another,  either  could  be 
used  first ;  that  is  to  say,  in  one  part  of  the 
classification  where  the  subject  cohesion  was 
strongest,  the  subject  could  be  made  the  main 
class,  the  subdivisions  being  local ;  in  another 
part,  where  the  country  was  more  important, 
that  could  be  the  main  class,  the  divisions  being 
such  subjects  as  History,  Geography,  Lan- 
guage, and  Literature,  thus  bringing  together 
everything  relating  to  any  country  in  these 
aspects. 

The  notation  which  I  had  adopted  for  the 
Athenaeum  satisfied  me,  and  my  assistants 
found  no  difficulty  in  using  it ;  they  learned  it 
quickly  and  used  it  with  ease.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  no  other  library  was  likely  to 
adopt  it.  The  mixture  of  letters  and  figures 
has,  as  Mr.  Larned  says,  "a  cabalistic  look 
which  is  appalling  to  ordinary  minds."  People 
do  not  stop  to  see  whether  there  is  anything 
really  difficult  about  it ;  they  run  away  at 
once,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
And  the  trustees  of  small  libraries  are 
afraid  of  a  complete  and  minute  scheme  of 
classification.  But  my  advice  is  often  asked 
in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  such  libraries. 
My  thoughts,  therefore,  have  been  led  to  the 
preparation  of  a  method  especially  suited  to 
libraries  of  from  1,000  to  99,000  volumes, 
which  should  avoid  the  objections  made  to 
the  Athenaeum  classification  as  too  minute  and 
to  its  notation  as  too  complex. 

Such  a  scheme  needed  to  be  simple,  mne- 
monic, and  sufficiently  minute,  and  to  have 
short  marks.  The  materials  on  hand  from 
which  to  construct  it  were,  as  you  have  seen. 


the  26  letters  and  the  nine  numbers,  the  idea 
of  a  geography  list,  and  Mr.  Larned's  idea  of 
a  notation  for  countries  distinct  from  the  sub- 
ject notation,  which  would  make  the  scheme 
reversible.  These  materials  have  been  used 
as  follows :  — 

The  26  classes  are  noted  by  letters ;  subdi- 
visions are  noted  by  a  second  letter ;  thus  w  is 
Fine  arts,  we  Drawing,  wg  Painting;  wv  is 
Architecture.  The  preliminary  form  classes 
are  noted  by  the  nine  single  numbers  as  I 
have  already  explained.  Thus  W5  is  an  Art 
dictionary,  W7  an  Art  periodical.  The  coun- 
tries are  designated  by  the  numbers  from  1 1 
to  99,  omitting  those  ending  in  zero.  Thus 
w41  is  English  art,  w44  French  art,  w42 
German  art.  Similarly,  wg41  is  English 
painting;  wg42  German  painting;  wg44  is 
French  painting,  and  wv41  is  English  archi- 
tecture; wv42  German  architecture;  wv44 
French  architecture. 

The  scheme  is  reversible;  for  if  f  is 
History  and  o  Geography,  then  French 
history  may  be  f44  or  44f,  the  Geog- 
raphy of  Germany  g42  or  42g.  If  G 
precedes,  the  geography  of  all  the  countries 
is  brought  together  arranged  in  the  order  of 
the  local  list ;  and,  if  f  precedes,  the  different 
parts  of  history  are  brought  together.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  numbers  precede,  then  the 
history  and  geography  of  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, are  brought  side  by  side,  —  42f,  42g, 
—  and  followed  by  the  geography  and  history 
of  France  — 44f,  44g. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  plan  fulfills  the 
condition  of  the  problem.  It  is  simple^  only 
three  kinds  of  characters  being  Ubcd  —  letters, 
single  figures,  double  figures ;  and  the  letters 
and  figures  are  not  mixed.*  The  distinct 
notations  for  the  different  objects  help  the 
comprehension  of  the  scheme  greatly.  If  one 
sees  a  single  letter,  one  knows  that  a  main 
class  is  meant;  if  one  sees  two  letters,  it 
means  a  subordinate  class ;  if  one  sees  a  letter 
followed  by  a  figure,  one  knows  that  it  is  for 
one  of  the  form  classes ;  if  one  sees  a  letter 
followed  by  two  figures,  it  is  for  a  local  sub- 

*  This  is  not  absolutely  correct.  In  one  class  the  forms 
Y47B,  Y47D,  Y47P  are  used.  IJut  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  so  stupid  as  to  be  puzzled  by  this  much  admixture  of  let- 
ters and  figures. 
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division  of  one  of  the  main  classes.  Two 
letters  followed  by  two  figures  denote  a 
local  subdivision  of  a  subordinate  class. 

The  scheme  is  mnemonic,  the  same  fig- 
ures stand  for  the  same  country  under  every 
subject ;  41  wherever  it  occurs  always  means 
England ;  44  means  France  and  means  nothing 
else.  You  may  remember  that  in  the  original 
"Decimal  Classification,"  the  "correspond- 
ences" correspond  imperfectly;  a  given 
number  does  not  always  denote  the  same 
country ;  a  given  country  is  not  always  des- 
ignated by  the  same  figure.  In  the  enlarged 
system  there  is  a  complete  local  notation, 
which  does  not  do  away  with  the  confused 
notation  of  the  earlier  scheme,  but  is  used  in 
addition  to  it.  Even  this,  however,  is  inferior 
to  the  one  I  am  now  explaining  in  two  respects : 
First,  the  marks  are  long.  A  local  subdivi- 
sion of  any  subject  except  history  cannot  be 
expressed  in  less  than  five  figures  for  a  coun- 
try, and  six  figures  for  a  smaller  place.  His- 
tory may  take  one  or  two  figures  less  ;  a  divi- 
sion of  a  subject  may  take  one  or  two  figures 
more  (e.g.,  628.3742,  sewage  farming  in  Eng- 
land). Secondly,  as  the  figures  which  are 
used  for  countries  are  also  used  for  subjects, 
they  do  not  suggest  anything  to  the  r.eader, 
and  until  he  is  completely  familiar  with  all 
the  tables  he  does  not  know  whether  he  has 
before  him  a  subject  or  a  local  division. 


In  another  way  my  tables  are  mnemonic 
to  a  slight  degree.  In  the  principal  classes 
it  happens  that  c  is  Christianity  and  G 
Geography.  In  the  sub-classes  initialism  also 
is  sometimes  possible,  particularly  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  y,  where  the  initials  c,  Corres- 
pondence, Letters,  d,  Drama  and  Dialogues, 
F,  Fiction,  p,  Poetry,  Speeches,  Orator}-,  w,Wit 
and  Humor,  could  be  used;  and  in  English, 
language  x,  where  D  is  Dictionaries,  and  o 
Grammar. 

On  these  two  classes  x  and  y,  by  the  way, 
a  deviation  was  made  from  the  usual  practice. 
Instead  of  letting  Y  stand  for  Literature  and 
i?41  for  English  literature  and  Y41F  for  Eng- 
lish fiction,  the  desire  to  get  a  short  mark 
for  English,  which  is  almost  the  only  literature 
to  be  found  in  small  libraries,  led  me  to  use  y 
for  that  and  (as  11  is  the  local  mark  of  the 
world)  to  use  Yll  for  Literature  in  general. 
Then  English  drama,  fiction,  and  poetry  have 
the  short  marks  yd,  yf,  yp. 

The  notation  is  shorty  in  the  subject  part 
seldom  using  more  than  two  letters,  in  the 
local  part  using  either  one  or  two  letters 
followed  by  two  figures.  Indeed,  I  think 
there  is  none  shorter.  It  is  sufficently  min- 
utCy  as  you  will  see  when  you  examine  the 
tables  that  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the 
new  edition  of  the  "  Rules "  is  out  of  the 
way. 


d^r"  For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  see  the  Proceedings 
first  session). 

RULES   FOR   ALFABETING. 

by  JOHN    EDMANDS,    LIBRARIAN    MERCANTILE    LIBRARY   OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


T  T  is  assumed  that  the  work  of  the  cataloger 
or  indexer  has  been  done;  that  the  titles 
hav  all  been  written  as  they  ar  to  appear  in 
the  printed  book  ;  and  our  present  purpose  is 
to  consider  and,  if  possible,  to  determine  the 
rules  that  should  regulate  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  these  titles  so  as  to  form  the  most 
perfect  index. 

It  is  obviously  important  that  this  arrange- 
ment be  such  that  any  given  title  can  be  found 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  :  that  the  method 


of  arrangement  be  such  as  to  admit  of  clear 
explanation  and  quick  apprehension,  and  such 
as  wil  commend  itself  to  the  general  judg- 
ment, so  as  to  be  universally  adopted.  It  is 
quite  manifest,  too,  that  there  has  been  a  wide 
diversity  of  view  as  to  how  such  an  index  or 
catalog  should  be  constructed;  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  a  lack  of  careful  and  thoro 
consideration  of  the  varied  details  of  such 
construction ;  because  in  catalogs  that  ar  held 
in  highest  estimation  there  ar  marked  diver- 
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gences  of  plan,  and  some  of  these  fail  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  by  which  they  seem  to  hav 
been  made. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  of  a  new  and 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Cutter,  in  his  "  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Cata- 
logue," has  treated  it  judiciously ;  but  he  seems 
not  to  hav  attempted  to  cover  the  ground  in 
"  all  its  details.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criti- 
cise the  work  of  others  in  this  line  any  further 
than  may  seem  to  be  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  rules  given,  and  to  show 
the  need  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole 
matter.  If  such  masters  in  the  profession  as 
Cutter  and  Poole  ar  found  to  be  at  serious 
divergence,  a  valuable  service  wil  be  rendered 
if  one  step  can  be  taken  towards  a  common 
ground  on  which  all  can  stand. 

It  is  often  useful  to  hav  a  short  motto  or 
axiom  as  a  guide  in  the  adjustment  of  details. 
In  this  alfabeting  work  I  hav  been  much 
helped  by  this  motto,  "  Something  follows 
nothing;  or,  conversely.  Nothing  before 
something ;  thus  in 

Art  of  living  In  clover 

Arthur  Incas 

the  art^  in  the  first  case,  and  the  /*«,  in  the 
second,  ar  followed  by  a  space,  i.  e.,  by  noth- 
ings and  so  precede  the  single  word  in  which 
the  t  and  the  n  ar  followed  by  a  letter ;  i.  e., 
by  something, 

A  catalog  or  an  index  addresses  itself  to 
the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear,  altho  many 
times  the  direction  to  the  catalog  must  be 
given  thru  the  ear,  especially  in  library  work ; 
and  so  in  general  the  written  word  or  frase, 
rather  than  the  spoken,  must  determine  the 
order.  In  some  cases,  however,  words  that 
ar  usually  written  as  two,  or  with  a  separating 
space,  ar  pronounced  as  if  written  without  a 
break,  and  so  ar  properly  treated  as  one  word. 

A  If  abet  thruout. 

In  alfabeting  we  hav  to  deal  with  letters, 
with  words,  and  with  groups  of  words ;  and 
we  should  carry  the  alfabeting  thru  the  whole 
group  of  words  as  well  as  thru  the  letters  of 
the  words.  But  these  groups  of  words  ar  not 
to  be  treated  as  a  mere  succession  of  letters; 
they  ar  to  be  arranged  as  words.    In  these 


groups  of  words  the  articles  ar  as  really 
words  as  the  prepositions,  and  ar  equally  to 
be  considered  in  the  arrangement.  They  ar 
usually  so  considered.  But  Merrill,  in  his 
Cin.  Finding-List,  very  often  disregards  them  ; 
and  Poole,  in  his  Index,  nearly  always  omits 
them.     Thus  he  has 

For  his  country 
For  the  king 
For  king  and  country 
For  ladies 
For  the  last  time 
For  life 
Poole    takes    account     of    pronouns     and 
particles,  and  sometimes  of  articles,  as  in 

At  a  little  dinner 
At  his  gates 
At  sea 
At  the  bar 

Connected  Words, 

We   may  hav  several  frases  in  which  the 
first  one,  two,  or  three  words  ar   the  same; 
and  two  titles,  the  first  four  or  five  letters  in 
one  of  which  wil  form  a  complete  word,  and 
in  the  other  wil  form  a  part  of  a  word.     Of 
the  first  we  may  hav 
How  We  got  away     When  I  was  a  boarder. 
How  we  got  drunk    When  I  was  in  Rome. 
How  we  got  sober. 

These,  of  course,  should  be  placed  in  this 
order.     Of  the  second  sort  we  may  hav 
Home  education 
Homeless 
Home  rule 
Homesick 
Home  side 
If  we  were  to  arrange  by  the  letters  simply, 
without   regard  to  the   separate   words,   the 
order  would   be   as  given ;    and  this   is   the 
order  of  Poole  in  this  and  in  other  cases,  as 
Book  and        Water  babies 

Book  auction  Waterfalls 

Bookbinding  Water  marks 

Bookplates  Watermelons 

Bookstall  Waterfowl 

Book  thief 

But  in  some  cases,  as  under  Bank,  Farm, 
Good,  Song,  War,  he  arranges  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  I  hav  given. 
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In  the  previous  example  Home  is  a  com- 
plete word,  and  is  followed  by  a  space,  i.  e.  by 
nothing;  the  same  letters  in  Homeless  are 
followed  by  another  syllable,  i.  e.  by  some- 
thing ;  and  so  Homeless  should  follow  Home 
rule.  This  is  the  order  of  Cutter,  Noyes, 
Merrill,  and  Linderfelt,  in  his  catalog  of  Pub. 
Lib.  of  Milwaukee. 

Dependent  Words, 

A  word  used  independently  as  a  subject 
heding  should  precede  the  same  word  used 
in  connection  with  another.  And  if  this  word 
is  coupled  with  another  word  to  form  a  com- 
pound subject  heding,  it  should  follow  the 
simple  heding.  And  if  this  word  used  as  a 
simple  heding  is  also  used  as  a  sub^tantiv  to 
form  a  different  subject  heding,  and  is  also 
used  adjectivly  before  a  noun,  the  substan- 
tiv  use  should  precede  the  adjectiv  use. 
And  so  we  hav  this  order. 
Art 

Art  and  artists 
Art  of  conversation 
Art  amateur 

This  is  Poole's  order  as  to  the  principal 
words  in  the  entry,  and  the  reasons  for  it  ar 
clear  and  strong.  A  substantiv  should  pre- 
cede an  adjectiv,  as  being  the  more  important 
word,  and  as  being  less  closely  connected 
with  the  following  than  an  adjectiv.  In 
uttering  the  frases  Art  applied  to  industry, 
Art  of  conversation,  there  is  a  perceptible 
suspension  of  the  voice  after  the  word  Art, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  Art 
journal,  Art  amateur. 

Poole  is  in  error  in  placing  entries  in  which 
the  leading  word  forms  a  part  of  a  compound 
subject  or  title  among  those  in  which  that 
word  forms  the  subject-heding.     Thus  he  has 

Heat,  cause  of     History,  forces  in 

of  the  sun   of  the  world  f ore- 

theory  of     told  in  Genesis 


Heat  motion        History  of  an  adventurer 
In  the  first  and  third  of  these  examples  the 
subject  is  heat,  but  in  the  second  the  subject 
is  not  heat,  but  heat  of  the  sun, —  the  sun's 
heat. 

But  it  may  be  sed  that  this  order  tho  nat- 
ural and   filosofical^  wil   not    be  redily  \m- 


derstood  by  an  untrained  reader ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Cutter  has  sed  in  his  Rules  (p.  71),  "it  is 
not  well  to  demand  thought  from  those  who 
use  the  catalogue  if  it  can  be  avoided."  But 
he  also  says  (p.  6S)  "Arrangement  must  be 
arbitrary."  And  also  (p.  69)  "One  cannot 
have  a  condensed  catalogue  without  obliging 
the  reader  to  learn  how  to  use  it."  He  might 
hav  omitted  the  word  condensed  and  sed  any 
catalog.  Certainly  any  reader  wil  under- 
stand a  natural  arrangment  more  redily  than 
one  that  is  unnatural  and  unreasonable. 

New, 

We  hav  many  titles  with  the  initial  word  new 
used  as  a  proper  adjectiv  followed  by  a  com- 
mon noun,  and  others  in  which  it  forms  a 
part  of  a  compound  place-name.  All  these 
should  be  arranged  in  one  series,  alfabeting 
by  the  last  part.  New  Amsterdam,  new  boat. 
New  Canaan,  new  life.  Single  words  begin- 
ning with  n.  e.  w.,  whether  names  of  persons, 
places,  or  things,  should  be  arranged  in  a 
following  alfabetical  series.  This  is  the 
prevailing  usage. 

But  Poole  makes  one  group  of  the  entries 
in  which  new  is  a  proper  adjectiv,  and  a  sub- 
sequent one  made  up  promiscuously  of  entries 
in  which  new  is  used  as  a  compound  place- 
name,  and  of  words,  both  personal  and  com- 
mon nouns,  which  begin  with  n.  e.  w.  And 
so  he  has  this  succession ;  Newark,  New  Bed- 
ford, Newby,  New  Grenada,  Newsboy,  New 
Sharon,  Newt,  Newton. 

Hyfened  Words, 

The  use  of  the  hyfen  seems  not  to  conform 
to  any  fixt  rule,  and,  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
pronunciation,  it  is  best  to  disregard  it  and  ar- 
range  as  two  words.    Most  recent  catalogs 
ar  in  accord  with  this  rule.     Cutter  teaches  it 
in  his  Rules,  page  71,  and  generally  conforms 
to  it  in  his  catalog ;  but  he  has 
Book  of  Ballads       and 
Book  of  worship      Half  a  million 
Bookbinding  Halfcentury 

Book-collector  Half-hours 

Booker  Halford 

Book-hunter  Half-way 

Books 
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The  Article, 

If  an  article,  which  belongs  before  a  word 
used  as  a  heding,  is  inserted  after  it,  it  is  not 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  alfabeting.  This  is 
the  usual  practice.  And  the  reason  for  it  is 
that  its  insertion  serves  no  good,  grammatical 
or  other  purpose,  and  tends  to  hinder  the 
quick  finding  of  a  title.  Cutter,  Merrill, 
Noyes,  and  Poole  usually  omit  it ;  but  often 
insert  it  where  there  is  no  more  need  of  it 
than  in  the  cases  where  they  omit  it.  Thus, 
Cutter  has  Book  of  Costume,  The,  and  Book 
of  Ballads,  without  the  article.  The  article  is 
on  the  title-page  in  both  cases.  Merrill  and 
Noyes  often  make  the  matter  still  more  con- 
fusing by  enclosing  the  article  in  (  ).  Thus, 
Merrill  has  these  four  consecutive  entries:  — 

Question,  A 
Question  (The)  of  Cain 
Question  (A)  of  honor 
Quiet  heart,  The 

The  article  is  properly  used  after  a  word 
which  represents,  not  a  subject,  or  a  thing  be- 
longing to  a  class,  but  a  noted  individual 
thing  :  The  Rhigi,  The  Tower. 

Plural  in  s  and  the  Possessiv  Case, 

The  plural  in  s  should  follow  the  singular. 

The  possessiv  case   singular    should   follow 

the  singular  and  precede  the  plural  in  s.    The 

sequence,  however,  may  not  in  either  case  be 

immediate.     Several  entries   may  intervene. 

Cutter's  usual  order  is.  Boy 

Boyd 
Boyne 
Boys 
Boy's 
But  he  has 

Queen  Spirit  world 

Queens  Spirits 

Queen's  college  Spirit's  life 

Queens  of  society  Spirits  of  wine 

and  Spiritism. 

Poole  usually  places  the  plural  immediately 

after    the    singular,   notwithstanding    that    a 

considerable  number  of  entries   alfabetically 

belong  between  ;  giving  this  succession  :  — 

Bank 

Banks 

Banker 

Banking 

Bankrupt 

Banks,  N.  P. 


This  separates  the  second  Banks  more  than 
two  pages  from  the  first.    In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, Poole  conforms  to  the  rule  ;  as  in 
Art  and  Animal 

Artesian  Animalcule 

Arthur  Animals 

Artisan 
Arts 

But  Poole,  in  company  with  Linderfelt, 
Merrill,  and  Noyes,  conforms  to  the  rule  in 
placing  the  possessiv  case  before  the  plural. 

Plurals  in  ies. 

Plurals  in  ies  of  words  ending  in  y  should 

precede  the  singular,  tho  not  necessarily  in 

immediate  connection.    We  do  not  expect  in 

a  catalog  or  index  any  grammatical  relation 

between  the  several  entries.    And  so  there  is 

no  sufficient  reason  for  taking  any  words  out 

of  their  proper  alfabetical  place  in  order  that 

they  may  precede   their  plurals.    The   usual 

practice  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule.    Poole 

conforms  to  this  practice  in  some  cases,  giving 

Antique  Beauties 

Antiquities  Beautiful 

Antiquity  Beauty 

Academies  Biographies 

Academy  Biography 

His  general  practice,  however,  is  to  place 
these  plurals  after  the  singular,  as 

Charity  Library 

Charities  Libraries 

Charity  boy  Library  aids 

Proper  and  Common  Nouns, 
In  the  case  of  words  used  sometimes  as 
common  and  sometimes  as  proper  nouns,  the 
true  order  is  person,  place,  and  thing.  This 
is  the  more  usual  arrangement.  But  Billings, 
in  his  Catal.  of  Lib.  Surg.  Gen.  Of.,  and  the 
Catal.  of  the  Advocates  Lib.  Edin.  giv  the 
thing  the  first  place.  Cushing  and  Noyes 
seem  to  follow  no  rule.  Poole  seems  to  con- 
form to  the  rule  wherever  this  does  not 
require  him  to  deviate  from  his  rule  of  putting 
the  plural  immediately  after  the  singular; 
thus  he  has 

Law,  J.  but  Bank 

Law  Banks 

Laws  Banks,  N.  P. 

His  list  contains  no  person  named  Bank, 
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Surnames, 

Whenever  a  single  name,  Charles,  Henry, 
William,  is  used  as  the  sole  designation  of  a 
person,  this  should  precede  the  same  word 
used  as  a  surname. 

Abraham  George  III. 

Abraham,  George     George,  Henry 

This  rule  has  its  reason,  not  only  in  the 
eminence  of  the  persons  usually  so  desig- 
nated, but  it  follows  from  our  primary  axiom, 
Nothing  before  something.  Abraham  is  a 
complete  name,  and  is  followed  by  nothing. 
When  used  as  a  surname,  it  is  only  a  part  of  a 
name,  and  is  followed  by  something.  If  sev- 
eral ranks  are  represented  by  one  name, 
precedence  should  be  given  to  those  bearing 
the  highest  rank  in  this  order,  pope,  emperor, 
king,  noble,  saint.  If  these  represent  difTer- 
ent  nationalities,  they  should  be  groupt  in  the 
alfabetical  order  of  the  countries ;  and  numer- 
ically under  each  country,  as  John  I.,  John  II. 

In  respect  to  family  names  that  hav  the 
same  sound,  but  a  different  spelling,  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wisht,  for  the  comfort  of  makers 
and  users  of  catalogs,  that  brothers  could 
agree,  so  far  at  least  as  to  use  the  same  form 
of  name.  But  so  long  as  they  wil  not,  we 
must  bridg  over  the  difficulty  as  wcl  as  we 
can,  and  allow  Read,  Reade,  Reed,  and  Reid 
to  occupy  different  pages  in  our  catalog,  aid- 
ing the  reader  as  much  as  we  can  by  a  free 
use  of  cross  references. 

In  names  beginning  with  La,  Le,  and  De  — 
not  French  names — there  is  great  diversity 
of  usage;  and  so  we  hav  Lafayette  written  as 
one  word,  and  La  Fayette  with  a  capital  F 
following  a  space.  But  whichever  way  these 
names  ar  written,  the  pronunciation  is  the 
same.  And  so  as  pronounct,  the  name  De 
Morgan  is  as  really  one  word  as  Demos- 
thenes. It  is  therefore  better  to  disregard 
the  separation,  and  arrange  these  words  as  if 
they  were  written  solidly. 

A  bbreviaiions. 

Names  beginning  with  M'  M«,  St,  and  Ste 
should  be  arranged  as  if  written  out  in  ful,  as 
Mac,  Saint,  and  Sainte,  for  the  reason  that 
they  ar  uniformly  so  pronounct,  and  often  so 
written.    And  for  the  same  reason  entries  be- 


ginning with  Dr.,  M.,  Mme.,  Mile.,  Mr.,  and 
Mrs.  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were  written 
in  ful,  as  Doctor,  Monsieur,  Madame,  Made 
moisclle,  Mister,  and  Mistress.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  general  usage.  Cutter  teaches 
it  in  his  Rules,  but  departs  from  it  in  his  cat- 
alog as  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. ;  and  Poole  follows 
his  bad  example. 

Christian  Names. 

When  Christian  names  ar  given  in  ful,  the 
arrangement  should  be  in  strict  alfabetical 
order,  following  the  surname.  And  use  should 
be  made  of  all  the  helps  which  the  cataloger 
has  given  for  distinguishing  two  or  more  per- 
sons whose  names  ar  identical.  If  the  Smith 
famil)  ar  not  eminently  literary,  they  furnish 
the  cataloger  a  great  number  of  names,  and 
the  most  numerous  of  them  ar  the  Johns. 
And  unless  he  has  been  very  painstaking,  and 
noted  date  and  place  of  birth  or  deth,  or 
title,  or  given  some  similar  clue,  the  alfabeter 
wil  be  in  danger  of  getting  them  badly  mixt. 
Titles,  such  as  Gen.,  Hon.,  Sir,  ar  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand,  but  not  to  affect  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Initials. 

• 

If  the  cataloger  has  simply  followed  the 
title-page  and  given  only  initials  of  Christian 
names,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  treat  every 
initial  as  a  name ;  and,  on  the  axiom  "  Nothing 
before  something,"  the  initial  should  precede 
the  ful  name.  Thus  J.  precedes  James  even 
tho,  as  may  afterwards  be  lerned,  the  J.  stands 
for  Jehoshaphat. 

A  single  ful  name  should  precede  a  double 
initial;  i.  e.,  a  surname  with  one  Christian 
name  should  stand  before  the  same  surname 
with  two  Christian  names ;  thus,  John,  J.  M., 
not  J.  M.,  John. 

A  double  initial  should  precede  an  initial 
and  a  ful  name  having  the  same  initial ;  thus, 
J.  G.,  and  J.  Gregory,  when  the  ful  names  may 
prove  to  be  Josephus  Gunter  and  Jacobus 
Gregor)\ 

A  book  written  by  a  single  author  should 
precede  one  written  by  him  and  another. 

The  practice,  followed  by  Billings  and 
Noyes,  of  enclosing  initials  and  Christian 
names  in  ()  is  to  be  condemned  as  unneces- 
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sary,  as  hindering  the  redy  finding  of  entries, 
and  as  impairing  the  established  significance 
of  the  ( ). 

If  an  author  wil  hide  his  identity  under  an 
initial,  the  cataloger  must  dig  and  delv  and 
mouse  around  in  the  endeavor  to  discover 
whether  "  A  treatise  on  the  metaphysics  of  a 
conundrum  by  J.  Smith "  was  written  by 
Jerusha  or  Jemima  or  John  Smith ;  but  the 
indexer  must  take  the  name  as  he  finds  it. 

Numerals. 
Numerals  occurring  as  hedings  should  be 
treated  as   if  written   out    in    letters.     The 
novel  "  39  men  for  one  woman  "  should  be 
entered  under  t. 

Hedings  and  Insets. 

In  order  to  save  space  in  printing,  and  for 
distinctness  to  the  eye,  it  is  wel  to  use  a  dash 
to  represent  a  word  or  group  of  words  tliat 
might  otherwise  hav  to  be  repeated ;  or  to  in- 
set the  words  that  come  under  the  general 
heding.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  clear 
what  the  dash  stands  for,  and  to  confine  its 
use  within  proper  bounds. 

It  may  be  used  when  we  hav  several  books 
written  by  one  person;  but  it  should  not  be 
used  to  cover  another  person  of  the  same 
surname. 

It  may  be  used  to  represent  a  word  or  group 
of  words  that  indicate  a  definite  subject,  as 
heat,  moral  science,  socialists  and  Fourierism, 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 
But  it  should  not  be  used  to  represent  a  part 
of  a  compound  subject  heding,  nor  a  part  of  a 
title ;  e.  g.  in  the  entries  Historical  portraits. 
Historical  reading,  the  word  historical  should 
be  spelled  out  in  each  case.  In  accordance 
with  this  Poole  has 

m^"  For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 


Pearl  in  dark  waters 
Pearl  of  Bruges 
Pearl  of  Damascus 
Pearl  of  great  price 
Pearl  of  the  ocean 

And  under  College,  he  has  College,  and 
Colleges,  as  subject  hedings,  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  entries  with  the  word  College 
spelled  out,  as 

College  boat-clubs 
College  education 
College  honors 
College  studies 

But  in  very  many  similar  cases  he  uses  the 
dash.  Thus  in  the  case  of  poetry  all  the 
entries  in  which  this  word  forms  the  first 
part  of  a  title  ar  mixt  with  those  that  belong 
under  poetry  as  a  subject.  And  so  he  gives 
this  succession. 

Poetry,  art  of 

defense  of 

in  all  things 

in  prose 

lectures  on 

—  of  death 

of  September 

of  youth 

or  prose  ?  a  story 

studies  in 

If  he  had  followed  our  rule  and  the  example 

he  had  set  under  college,   the  order  would 

hav  been 

Poetry,  art  of 

defense  of 

lectures  on 

studies  in 

Poetry  in  all  things 
Poetry  in  prose 
Poetry  of  death 
Poetry  of  September 
Poetry  of  youth 
Poetry  or  prose  1  a  story 

of  this  paper  see  Proceedings  (First  two  sessions). 
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BY  G.  W.  HARRIS,  ACTING  LIBRARIAN 

npHIS  paper  deals  with  what  many,  perhaps, 
will  be  inclined  to  consider  the  antiquated 
system  used  at  the  British  Museum  for  nearly 
a  half  century.  May  it  not  be,  however,  that 
we  in  America  are  too  apt  to  neglect  the  ex- 
perience of  older  nations,  and  to  believe  that 
we  must  work  out,  or  invent  for  ourselves 
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methods  and  systems  totally  different  from 
those  followed  in  Europe  ?  No  doubt,  in  the 
different  surroundings  and  conditions  which 
obtain  in  this  country,  there  is  much  to  justify 
this  attitude;  but  yet,  as  Horace  puts  it,  "Kar- 
ere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  multi^'*  or,  as  it 
may  be  paraphrased  for  this  occasion,  '*  There 
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lived  able  librarians  before  the  days  of  the 
A.L.A.,"  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  from 
the  experience  of  old-world  librarians,  we 
in  the  new  world,  different  as  our  surround- 
ings and  conditions  undoubtedly  arc,  may  still 
learn  some  useful  lessons. 

Up  to  the  present  time  few  librarians  in 
America  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  collections  of 
books,  and  even  yet  our  largest  libraries  are 
but  small  in  comparison  with  the  great  libra- 
ries of  Europe.  It  is  well,  however,  occasion- 
ally to  look  into  the  future,  and  to  ask 
whether  the  methods  which  have  proved  so 
successful  when  applied  to  small  collections 
are  likely  to  show  themselves  adequate  and 
satisfactory  when  these  collections  shall  have 
increased  far  beyond  their  present  extent,  as 
is  certain  to  be  the  case  with  many  of  them 
in  this  era  of  munificent  library  endowments 
and  this  age  of  book  making. 

The  statement  was  made  a  year  ago,  upon 
the  highest  authority,  that  during  the  last 
eight  years  250,000  volumes  had  been  added 
to  the  British  Museum  Library ;  or,  in  other 
words,  more  than  30,000  volumes  are  annually 
received,  classified,  and  arranged  upon  the 
shelves.  These  numbers  are  startling,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  correctness. 
Now,  if  this  enormous  number  of  books  can 
be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  every  year  with- 
out inconvenience  and  without  necessitating 
a  continual  changing  and  re-changing  of  press- 
marks, we  must  admit  that  the  British  Mu- 
seum system  fully  deserves  to  be  called  an 
"  elastic  "  system,  and  that  it  has  successfully 
withstood  a  strain  far  more  severe  than  any  to 
which  our  American  systems  have  thus  far 
been  subjected.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  members  of  this  association  might 
be  interested  in  kno.'^'ing  whether  this  system, 
which  seems  to  unite  many  of  the  merits  of 
the  movable  location  systems  with  those  of 
the  fixed  location,  had  proved  equal  to  the  de- 
mand made  upon  it,  and  that  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  its  working  might  not  be  unacceptable. 
Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  au- 
thorities, who  afforded  me  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  working  of  the  system, 
and  to  Mr.  Jenner,  who  has  charge  of  the 


classification  and  arrangement  of  the  addi- 
tions upon  the  shelves,  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  all  the  information  I  desired.  I 
found  that  the  system  was  considered  entirely 
satisfactory ;  that,  so  far  as  the  system  of  press- 
numbering  was  concerned,  no  difficulty  had 
been  found  in  disposing  of  an  average  annual 
addition  of  30,000  volumes  without  making 
any  change  in  the  press-marks  of  the  books 
already  on  the  shelves.  As  the  system  of 
classification  which  is  followed  has  been  fully 
described  by  Mr.  Garnett,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  London  Conference  of  Librarians  in 
1877,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  account 
of  the  system  of  press-numbering. 

When  the  present  Museum  building  was 
opened,  and  the  books  removed  to  it  from 
their  old  quarters  in  Montague  House,  the 
presses  (or  book-cases)  were  numbered  in  con- 
secutive order  from  one  onwards,  and  no 
space  was  left  for  the  insertion  of  new  presses 
without  disturbing  the  order,  or  changing  the 
press-marks  in  the  books.  This  series  of 
numbers  extends  from  the  King's  Library  on 
through  the  North  wing,  and  includes  the 
presses  from  one  up  to  about  1,700.  Natur- 
ally the  inconvenience  of  this  system  was  soon 
felt;  and  Mr.  Watts,  who  had  been  intrusted 
by  Mr.  Panizzi  with  the  classification  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  books  on  the  shelves,  de- 
vised what  he  called  the  "  elastic  "  system  of 
numbering  the  presses,  the  object  being  to 
provide  each  book  with  a  press-mark  which 
should  never  need  to  be  changed,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  all  the  books  on  one  sub- 
ject together.  His  plan,  which  is  very  simple 
in  principle,  requires  that  all  the  presses  shall 
be  of  the  same  size,  and  was  first  introduced 
when  what  is  known  as  the  Long  Room  was 
opened.  That  room  contained  about  600 
presses,  and,  instead  of  numbering  them  con- 
secutively in  continuation  of  the  o\^  numer- 
ation, a  range  of  numbers  from  3,000  to  1 2,990 
was  taken.  As  the  Museum  classification 
begins  with  the  Bible,  the  first  press  was  as- 
signed to  Hebrew  Bibles,  and  numbered  3,005  ; 
the  next  contained  polyglot  Bibles,  and  was 
numbered  3,015;  the  next  contained  Greek 
Bibles,  and  was  numbered  3,020.  Then  when 
the  press  of  Hebrew  Bibles  became  full,  the 
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polyglot   and    Greek  Bibles  were  moved  on 
one  press,  carrying  the  numbering  with  them ; 
and  the  press  formerly  numbered  3,015  became 
3,006,  and  contained  Hebrew  Bibles.     In  this 
way  the  numbering  of  the  presses  changes,  but 
not  the  press-marks  of  the  books.    Thus  all  the 
numbers  from  3,000  to  3,990  were  allotted  to 
General  Theology ;  with  4,000  began  Religious 
Discussions  including  sermons,  followed  by 
Church    History    and  Religious    Biography. 
Next  in  order  came  the  division  of  Jurispru- 
dence, to  which  were  assigned  the  numbers 
from  6,000  to  6,990;  to  Natural  History  and 
Medicine  were  given  the  numbers  from  7,000 
to   7,690;   to  Archaeology  and    Art,  7,700  to 
7,990 ;  to  Philosophy,  8,000  to  8,990 ;  to  Geog- 
raphy and  Topography,  10,000  to  10,590;  to 
Biography,  10,600  to  10,990;  to  Belles  Lettres, 
11,000  to  12,890;  and  to  Philology,  12,900  to 
12,990. 

To  each  of  the  minor  subdivisions  of  these 
great  subjects,  presses  varying  in  number 
were  allotted  according  to  importance  and 
probable  extent  of  each ;  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  intercalation  of  numbers,  sev- 
eral empty  presses  were  left  at  intervals,  and 
thus  much  manual  labor  was  avoided.  Then 
when  the  books  thus  numbered  were  removed, 
in  1857,  to  the  new  libraries  which  surround 
the  great  reading  room,  and  spread  over  a 
far  greater  area,  the  removal  was  effected,  as 
Mr.  Garnett  tells  us,  without  the  alteration  of 
a  single  press-mark.  The  books  in  the  Royal 
Library,  the  Grenville  Library,  and  those  in 
the  North  Library  still  retain  their  separate 
systems  of  classification  and  consecutive  press- 
numbers,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  books  in 
the  library  are  arranged  in  one  system  of 
classification  in  the  presses  whose  numbers 
run  from  3,005  to  12,990. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  would  be 
impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the  working 
of  the  system  in  all  its  divisions ;  and  to  show 
how  it  is  carried  into  practice,  and  what  is  the 
present  state  of  the  numeration,  it  will  suffice 
to  take  as  an  example  that  section  of  Belles 
Lettres  which  contains  modem  poetry.  In 
accordance  with  the  classification,  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry  come  first,  and  modern  poetry 
begins  with  Italian,  as  a  derivative  from  Latin. 


Press    11,420   contains   collections  of  Italian 
poetry,  press    11,421    is   devoted    to   Dante, 
presses  11,422-27  contain    Italian  poetry  of 
the  15th,  i6th,  17th,  and  i8ih  centuries;  and 
next  come    presses    11,431-36    with   Italian 
poetry  of  the  19th  century.     Next  to   press 
1 1,436  are  presses  11,450  and  11,451,  contain- 
ing Spanish  poetry,  followed  by  press  11,454 
with  Portuguese  poetry.   The  next  press  in  or- 
der is  1 1,474,  which,  with  1 1,475,  contains  early 
French  poetry,  followed  by  presses  11,481  and 
11,482,  containing  modern  French  poetry,  the 
next  press  being  1 1,498  with  Provencal  poetry. 
With   press    11,501   the  division  of   German 
poetry  begins,  and  the  same  general  arrange- 
ment is  pursued  as  in  French  poetry.     It  will 
be  evident  from  this  brief  statement  that  in 
this   section   of  the   library  (and   it  may   be 
taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole)  the 
available  numbers  are  in  most  cases  still  very 
far  from  being  exhausted.     Modern  French 
poetry,  for   instance,  has  up  to  the  present 
time  occupied  only  two  presses,  leaving  six- 
teen numbers  still  unemployed,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  each  number  represents 
a  press,  two  stories  in  height,  which  will  hold, 
at  a  rough  estimate,  about  1,000  octavo  vol- 
umes ;  so  that,  even  in  cases  where  only  two  or 
three  numbers  are  assigned  to  a  minor  subdi- 
vision, those  two  or  three  numbers  represent 
shelfroom  for  some  two  or  three  thousand  vol- 
umes in  that  subdivision,  so  far  as  the  press- 
numbering  is  concerned.     Of  course  as  these 
numbers  were  originally  assigned  from  esti- 
mates based  upon  the  probable  increase  of  the 
library  in  various  directions,  in  some  instances 
experience  has  shown  that  the  increase  of  the 
library  has  not  been   closely   in   accordance 
with  the  estimates.     Thus  far,  however,  no 
inconvenience  has  arisen  from  a  lack  of  num- 
bers in  any  section.     Indeed,  the  inconven- 
ience which  is  now  making  itself  felt  arises, 
not  from  lack  of  numbers,  but  from  lack  of 
presses ;  or,  in  other  words,  lack  of  shelfroom 
to  hold  the  accessions  ;  for,  extensive  as  are 
the  library  quarters,  the  book-storing  space  is 
being  rapidly  filled  up,  and  the  need  for  more 
shelfroom  has  become  a  very  pressing  one, 
presenting  a  problem  by  no  means  easy  to 
solve.    Aside  from  the  question  of  cost,  there 
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are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  fur-      in  front  of  the  swinging  press,  takes  hold  of 


ther  extension  of  the  present  buildings  in  the 
direction  indicated.  In  this  emergency  a  very 
ingenious  invention  of  Mr.  Jenner  promises 
at  a  comparatively  slight  cost,  to  double,  if  not 
to  treble,  the  book-storing  capacity  of  the  libra- 
ries surrounding  the  reading-room,  known  as 
the  Iron  libraries.  And  if  Mr.  Jenner's  plan  be 
adopted,  these  libraries  are  likely  to  store  the 
books  more  compactly  than  any  stackroom 
thus  far  constructed  in  America. 

In  the  libraries  surrounding  the  reading- 
room  the  uprights,  or  standards  of  the  presses, 
or  book-cases,  are  of  iron  and  form  the  sup- 
ports for  the  open  iron  floors  of  the  gallery 
avenues,  there  being  no  partition  walls  in  the 
interior  of  this  building  except  those  formed 
by  the  double  ranges  of  books  in  the  presses 
which  are  all  of  the  same  size.  The  gallery 
avenues  between  the  presses  are,  as  a  rule, 
eight  feet  wide,  and  the  open  iron  floor  rests 
on  transverse  iron  girders  which  cross  the 
gallery  from  the  standard  of  each  press.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Jenner  that  in  front  of  each 
of  these  flxed  presses  a  movable  or  swinging 
press  might  be  suspended  from  these  girders, 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  an  experimental 
press  had  recently  been  completed  and  placed 
on  trial. 

To  the  lower  edges  of  each  of  the  trans- 
verse iron  girders  are  bolted  strips  of  angle 
iron,  forming  ledges,  from  which  is  suspended 
an  iron  press,  or  book-case,  of  the  same  di- 
mensions as  the  flxed  press  in  front  of  which 
it  hangs.  The  shoulders  of  this  swinging 
press  being  furnished  with  small  iron  wheels 
or  rollers,  which  rest  upon  the  ledges  formed 
by  the  angle  irons,  it  can  be  pulled  forward  or 
ushed  back  against  the  flxed  press  very 
asily.  The  swinging  press  being  about  four- 
een  or  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  each  shelf  will 
contain  two  rows  of  books  placed  fore-edge  to 
fore-edge.  Ordinarily  these  swinijing  presses 
are  pushed  back  close  to  the  fixed  i>rcsses, 
and' the  passages  between  the  lixcd  presses 
being  originally  eight  feet  wi(ic,  wiicn  the 
swinging  presses  are  in  place  there  will  still 
remain  a  passage  at  least  five  feet  six  inches 
in  width  between  the  double  rows.  If  a  book 
is  wanted  from  the  flxed  press  behind  one  of 
the  swinging  presses,  the  attendant,  standing 


two  handles  placed  at  a  convenient  height  on 
the  uprights  and  pulls  the  press  forward  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  fixed  press,  and  thus 
obtains  immediate  access  to  the  books  in  the 
latter  and  to  those  on  the  back  side  of  the 
swinging  press  as  well.  The  book  having 
been  obtained,  a  slight  push  is  sufficient  to 
slide  the  swinging  press  back  to  its  usual  po- 
sition ;  for,  although  the  swinging  press  when 
filled  with  books  weighs  about  half  a  ton, 
it  can  be  pulled  forward  two  or  three  feet  into 
the  avenue,  or  pushed  back  against  the  fixed 
presses  with  a  very  slight  exertion  of  strength, 
much  less,  indeed,  than  is  needed  to  pull  out 
or  push  back  a  sliding  shelf  containing  a  sin- 
gle large  folio  volume. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  thus  proposed  to 
place  in  front  of  each  fixed  press,  containing 
a  single  row  of  books,  a  press  of  equal  height 
and  width,  but  deep  enough  to  contain  two 
rows  of  books,  nearly  trebling  the  book-stor- 
ing capacity  of  the  library  without  any  enlarg- 
ment  of  the  building.  Of  course  in  the  stack- 
rooms  of  most  of  our  American  libraries,  with 
their  narrow  passages  of  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  width,  Mr.  Jenner's  plan  could  not  be 
adopted.  But  may  there  not  be  some  advan- 
tages in  beginning  with  passages  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide,  adding  these  swinging  presses 
as  the  needs  of  the  library  demand  them,  and 
thus  preserving  always  a  passage  from  four 
and  one  half  to  six  feet  in  width  between  the 
double  rows  ?  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  the 
girders  of  the  galleries  might  be  made  of  T 
iron,  the  flanges  of  which  would  afford  the  nec- 
essary support  for  the  swinging  presses  when- 
ever they  might  be  needed.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  plan  is  one  worthy  of  consider- 
ation by  American  librarians  and  architects ; 
while  for  the  British  Museum  it  supplies  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
which  confronted  them,  and  does  so  at  the 
smallest  possible  expense. 

I  wish  only,  in  closing,  to  add  my  testimony 
to  that  of  many  others  as  to  the  admirable 
provisions  for  the  comfort  of  students  which 
are  afforded  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  to  the  courtesy  and  attention  to 
the  wants  of  readers  which  are  displayed  by 
the  library  staff. 


For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  see  Proceedings  (Second  session). 
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BY   F:   M.   CRUNDEN,  LIBRARIAN    PUBLIC   LIBRARY,    ST.    LOUIS. 


TT  is  not  many  years  since  the  popular 
mind  pictured  the  librarian  as  an  elderly 
man  of  severe  and  scholarly  aspect,  with 
scanty  gray  hair,  bent  form,  and  head  thrust 
forward  from  the  habit  of  peering  through  his 
spectacles  along  rows  of  books  in  search  of 
some  coveted  volume.  He  was  supposed 
always  to  have  led  a  studious  and  ascetic  life, 
to  have  had  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence,  and,  since  becoming 
a  librarian,  to  have  lived  wholly  in  the  world 
of  books,  without  any  knowledge,  thought,  or 
care  regarding-the  world  of  men  and  things. 
Nothing  more  was  expected  of  him  than  that 
he  should  be  erudite  and  orderly,  know  where 
to  find  his  books,  and  be  ready  to  point  out 
sources  of  information  wanted  by  his  first 
cousin,  the  professor,  or  by  another  class  of 
individuals,  who  also  stood  apart  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  were  regarded  as  gods 
of  Parnassus  or  as  imps  of  Bohemia.  Of 
late  years  authorship  has  become  more  com- 
mon. Every  one  has  a  friend  who  writes 
for  publication  in  some  form.  Authors  are, 
perhaps,  less  exalted  but  more  respectable 
than  formerly.  The  professor  has  long  since 
been  recognized  as  sometimes  young  and 
athletic  and  jovial ;  and  for  the  last  ten  years 
the  librarian  also  has  been  abroad,  and  is 
now  becoming  pretty  well  known.  He  is 
found  to  be  generally  young  in  years  and 
always  young  in  spirit.  When  librarians 
first  came  together,  each,  I  believe,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  young  the  others  were.  In 
'79,  when  I  attended  my  first  convention  at 
Boston,  I  expected  to  find  myself  among  a 
body  of  patriarchs.  Dr.  Poole,  I  thought, 
must  be  a  bent  and  decrepit  old  man ;  and 
Mr.  Dewey,  though  I  had  only  lately  heard 
of  him,  1  had  pictured  as  a  little,  withered, 
bespectacled  old  Dryasdust,  who  had  given 
his  life  to  the  development  of  his  decimal 
system,  and  was  warning  young  men  against 
the    dangers  of  diffusiveness.     Subsequent 


observation  has  shown  me  that  librarians 
not  only  have  had  a  youth,  but  that  they 
find  in  these  conventions  the  means  of  con- 
tinually renewing  it.  There  were  two  or 
three  who  impressed  me  in  '79  as  perhaps 
a  little  old,  who  last  year  were  completely 
rejuvenated. 

The  librarian,  then,  of  the  present  day  is 
not  like  his  predecessor  of  a  generation  ago; 
and  other  and  different  duties  are  imposed 
upon  him,  and  other  offices  expected  from 
him.  There  still,  however,  remains  considera- 
ble misconception  regarding  his  proper  func- 
tions. When  I  entered  the  profession  I 
received  numerous  congratulations  on  the 
great  opportunity  afforded  me  for  gratifying 
my  taste  for  reading.  Most  of  my  friends, 
one  after  anothe/,  have  learned  that  my  duties 
are  numerous  and  varied,  and  that  my  read- 
ing for  personal  improvement  or  pleasure 
must  be  done  in  the  hours  common  to  all  for 
rest  and  recreation.  Still  in  the  popular  con- 
ception the  librarian  combines  business  and 
pleasure  by  spending  a  great  part,  if  not  the 
greater  part,  of  his  time  in  reading  books. 
Very  few  laymen,  even  among  the  better- 
informed,  realize  how  closely  the  conduct  of  a 
library  resembles  the  management  of  a  busi- 
ness; and  even  among  professionals  there 
may  be  occasion  for  emphasizing  the  value  of 
a  more  thorough  adoption  of  business  meth- 
ods by  librarians  and  by  library  directors. 

The  primary  lessons  of  a  library  apprentice 
are  the  same  as  those  of  a  boy  who  enters  a 
business  house.  He  must  learn  neatness, 
order,  accuracy,  punctuality,  and  despatch. 
And  with  all  these,  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  the 
issue  department,  which  to  the  public  repre- 
sents the  library,  he  must  cultivate  politeness 
and  equability  of  temper.  He  must  treat 
every  applicant  as  a  salesman  does  a  cus- 
tomer. He  must  not  let  him  go  away  without 
the  article  he  wants  if  it  is  in  stock;  and  if  it 
is  not,  he  should  show  his  concern  by  promis- 
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ing  to  give  notice  of  the  deficiency,  and 
supply  it  later  if  possible.  As  the  youth  goes 
up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  all  these  talents 
and  acquirements  find  a  wider  field  for  exer- 
cise; and,  as  subordinates  look  to  him  for 
direction,  other  faculties  are  brought  into 
play,  and  other  qualities  are  required.  One 
of  these  is  a  liking,  an  enthusiasm,  for  library 
work  and  a  thorough  belief  in  the  particular 
institution  served.  A  librarian  or  an  assist- 
ant in  a  position  of  any  authority  who  does 
not  "swear  by"  his  library  cannot  do  justice 
to  his  work ;  and  on  business  principles  his 
services  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  The 
head  of  a  St.  Louis  jobbing  firm  told  me  not 
long  since  that  he  would  keep  no  one  in  his 
employ  who  did  not  think  Blank,  Dash  &  Co. 
the  greatest  hat  and  cap  house  in  the  West. 
Any  salesman  known  to  hold  different  views 
would  be  instantly  discharged. 

The  application  of  business  principles  also 
demands  a  certain  degree  of  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  subordinates  towards  the  chief  ofiicer, 
as  well  as  to  the  institution,  t  Disaffection  is 
contagious;  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand ;  and  a  board  of  directors  is  not 
acting  in  accordance  with  approved  business 
methods  if  it  does  not  speedily  secure  har- 
mony of  action  by  removing  the  disturbing 
element.  In  one  of  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments  of  St.  Louis  the  rule  is  that 
any  man  who  cannot  get  along  with  the 
foreman  of  the  shops  is  at  once  dismissed. 
There  is  no  investigation,  no  hearing  of  com- 
plaints. The  company  look  to  the  foreman 
for  results,  and  recognize  that  responsibility 
must  be  accompanied  by  corresponding  au- 
thority ;  and,  as  long  as  their  superintendent 
satisfies  them,  the  men  must  suit  him. 

A  chief  librarian  is  in  a  position  analogous 
to  that  occupied  by  the  head  of  a  commercial 
house.  He  must  know  his  wares,  i.  e.,  his 
books ;  he  must  know  his  customers,  the 
community;  he  must  study  their  wants; 
and,  like  a  merchant  of  the  highest  type,  he 
will  endeavor  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for 
better  articles.  Like  a  merchant  also,  he 
must  advertise  his  business.  He  must  let 
the  people  know  what  the  library  offers  to 
them,  whether  -gratis  or  for  a  subscription 


fee.  All  the  more  is  this  necessary  in  the 
latter  case. 

To  be  more  exact  in  my  comparison,  the 
duties  of  a  chief  executive  of  a  library-  differ 
in  no  essential  from  those  of  a  manager  of  a 
stock  company  carrying  on  a  commercial 
enterprise.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  board 
of  directors  to  dictate  the  general  policy, 
which  the  manager  is  to  carry  out.  In  both 
cases  the  details  are  left  to  him;  and,  if  he 
occupies  a  proper  position  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  directors,  they  rely  on  him 
largely  for  suggestions  as  to  measures  for 
furthering  the  objects  in  view.  If  he  cannot 
be  so  relied  on,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  place,  and 
another  man  should  be  appointed. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  librarian's  function  as  purchasing 
agent,  in  which  his  judgment,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  is  a  direct  gain  or  loss,  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

The  librarian,  like  the  business  superin- 
tendent, is  expected  to  organize  his  subordi- 
nates so  as  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
service  at  the  least  outlay  for  salaries.  To 
this  end  the  largest  powers  should  be  given 
him  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
assistants,  especially  those  upon  whom  he 
must  most  immediately  depend.  Let  him 
have  assistants  of  his  own  choosing,  and  then 
hold  him  to  a  strict  accountability  for  results. 
If  from  personal  favoritism  or  bad  judgment 
he  selects  lazy  or  incompetent  people,  let 
him  suffer  the  consequences.  If  he  posses- 
ses the  requisite  discernment  and  powers  of 
observation,  the  innate  selfishness  of  human 
nature  may  be  relied  on  for  the  rest.  The 
success  of  the  library  is  his  success ;  and  he 
may  be  trusted  not  to  jeopardize  it  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  incompetent  friends. 
The  business  man  who  does  this  ends  in 
bankruptcy;  and  so  must  the  librarian  — 
bankruptcy  of  position,  reputation,  and  self 
respect. 

In  keeping  his  institution  before  the  public, 
the  librarian  may  profit  by  the  methods  of  the 
business  man.  In  the  case  of  a  public 
library',  he  will  generally  find  the  local  press 
willing  to  render  very  valuable  assistance  by 
publishing  news  concerning  the  library ;  such 
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as  noteworthy  gifts  or  purchases,  reports  of 
directors'  meetings,  abstracts  of  annual  re- 
ports, and  occasionally  an  appeal  for  aid 
or  an  explanation  of  some  feature  of  the 
library  which  may  be  of  public  interest. 
Mercantile  and  other  class  libraries,  though 
not  on  an  equal  footing  with  public  libraries 
in  this  respect,  are  still  in  a  measure  public 
institutions,  and  may  therefore  expect  a  share 
of  the  notice  which  a  liberal  pr^ss  accords  to 
all  things  that  are  for  the  general  good. 

How  much  the  press  of  St.  Louis  has  con- 
tributed to  the  building  up  of  the  Public 
Library  there,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Its  willingness  to  assist  in  such  work  is 
attested  by  four  large  scrapbook's  filled  with 
clippings  relating  to  the  library,  which  furnish 
in  outline  a  sketch  of  the  institution  from  its 
organization  to  the  present  day.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  public  enterprise  can 
succeed  without  the  help  of  the  press ;  and  I 
think  the  converse  is  true,  that  no  paper  can 
achieve  great  success  which  ignores  public 
interests. 

Librarv  affairs  doubtless  do  not  interest 
as  many  people  as  a  base-ball  match  or  a 
notable  burglary  or  divorce  suit ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  that,  among  the  mass  of  readers  of 
a  great  daily,  there  are  not  a  respectable 
number  who  would  rather  hear  something 
about  the  new  books  added  to  the  libraries 
than  to  learn  that  a  John  Smith,  of  Wayback 
Corners,  Tex.,  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl, 
or  that  a  William  Wilson,  of  Skrigglesville, 
Me.,  had  his  thumb  cut  off  by  a  circular  saw, 
or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  petty  inci- 
dents that  make  up  the  regular  columns  of 
Crimes  and  Casualties. 

As  an  illustration  of  immediate  results  from 
a  press  notice :  Some  years  ago  one  of  our 
papers  published  a  communication  from  me 
asking  citizens  to  give  to  the  library  old 
directories  and  other  books  of  no  further  use 
to  them,  especially  anything  relating  to  St. 
Louis.  Within  a  week  or  two  sixty  or 
seventy-five  volumes  and  a  number  of  pam- 
phlets were  received.  How  many  subsequent 
gifts  this  brought,  I  cannot  tell;  but  nearly 
two  years  afterwards  sixty -eight  volumes  and 
twenty-four  pamphlets,  the  greater  part  popu- 


lar novels  and  juveniles,  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, were  received,  accompanied  by  a  note 
stating  that  the  donor  had  sent  them  in 
response  to  my  request,  which  she  had  hap- 
pened to  see  in  an  old  paper. 

But  over  and  above  all  this,  the  librarian 
will  find  his  advantage  in  the  business  man's 
use  of  printer's  ink.  Four  or  five  years  ago 
I  distributed  through  the  schools  and  through- 
out the  central  portions  of  the  city  75,000 
circulars.  During  the  next  six  months  more 
than  three  times  as  many  new  members  were 
added  as  in  the  previous  year.  To  these 
circulars  the  increase  was  largely  due.  Last 
December  and  January  the  board  adopted  my 
suggestion  to  insert  regular  advertisements 
in  the  daily  papers.  An  expenditure  of 
$100  brought  an  addition  of  at  least  $200  from 
new  subscribers.  Some  of  these  probably 
had  lived  in  the  city  for  years  and  had  never 
before  heard  of  this  library  of  65,000  volumes ; 
and  at  this  day  I  dare  say  there  are  thou- 
sands of  old  citizens  who  are  in  a  similar 
benighted  condition,  despite  all  our  efforts  for 
their  enlightenment.  Others  had  a  vague 
idea  that  there  was  such  a  place ;  but  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  them  to  become  mem- 
bers if  they  had  not  seen  the  suggestion  in 
the  newspaper. 

An  eminently  legitimate  and  proper  mode 
of  advertising  is  the  distribution  of  a  large 
edition  of  the  annual  report;  but  methods 
must  vary  with  circumstances,  and  from  time 
to  time  new  ones  must  be  devised. 

I  have  found  a  personal  canvass  in  the 
schools  productive  of  immediate  results.  I 
take  a  book  or  two  with  me,  or  sometimes 
send  a  package  of  ten  or  twelve  books.  I 
dilate  upon  the  benefit  and  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  explain  at  how  little  cost  these  may 
be  obtained  through  a  membership  in  the 
library,  putting  it  at  the  price  per  week, 
exhibit  the  books  with  appropriate  comments, 
and  end  by  reading  an  entertaining  extract 
from  one  of  them.  In  short,  I  play  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  r61e  of  a  commercial 
drummer. 

I  have  said  the  librarian  is  expected  to  do 
so  and  so.  Expected  by  whom?  Well,  to 
some  extent  and  in  some  particulars,  by  the 
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public,  whom  he  has  in  the  last  few  years 
taught  to  look  for  what  previous  generations 
never  thought  of.  But  the  highest  and 
heaviest  demands  are  those  of  conscience 
and  professional  pride.  The  public  is  vastly 
more  exacting  than  it  used  to  be;  but  the 
true  librarian  keeps  always  in  advance  of  his 
community,  and  constantly  educates  it  to 
make  greater  demands  upon  him.  The  body 
of    the    profession    fixes  a   high    and    ever 

For  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 


advancing  standard,  which  each  individual 
must  strive  to  reach,  or  allow  himself  to  be 
shelved  among  specimens  of  the  antique. 

The  modern  librarian,  then,  must  be,  as  of 
old,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  but,  more  than 
that,  he  must  be  a  good  business  man.  And 
with  all  this,  unless  he  have  the  industry  and 
endurance  of  a  Napoleon  and  the  patience  of  a 
Job,  he  shall  sometimes  fail  to  satisfy  his  consti- 
tuents and  at  all  times  fall  short  of  his  own  ideal. 

of  this  paper  see  Proceedings  (Second  session). 


THE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM,   AS    IN  USE  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  YOUNG   MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSa 

CIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY   R.    B.   POOLE,    LIBRARIAN   YOUNG   MEN*S   CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION,    NEW   YORK. 


T  T  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  briefly 
describe  the  mechanical  form  of  this  cata- 
logue (the  only  one  in  use  in  this  country  that  we 

are  aware  of),  and  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
advantages  it  possesses  over  the  card  catalogue. 

The  card  catalogue  has  never  been  used  in 
this  library,  so  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give 
a  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  superiority  or 
inferiority  of  this  system  over  the  popular 
card  catalogue. 

In  1870,  when  this  library  was  removed  to 
the  new  building  of  the  Association,  it  was 
re-catalogued,  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  the  plan  of  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  was  adopted.  The  library 
then  numbered  2,000  volumes. 

I  had  myself  never  seen  the  Museum  Index, 
and  was  guided  only  by  general  principles. 
That  catalogue  doubtless  differs  in  certain 
details  from  this.  In  my  flrst  index  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  extended  only  to  the 
initial  and  following  letter,  as   Ab,  Ho,  etc. 

In  1882  the  library  numbered  over  12,000 
volumes,  and  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
Niblo  Fund,  and  a  new  catalogue  was  neces- 
sitated. The  index  now  in  use  was  then  com- 
menced, with  a  complete  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment 


The  books  are  first  catalogued  on  slips  of 
tough  bond  paper,  5x1  1-2  inches.  These 
slips  are  inserted  in  the  blank  books,  to  be 
described  below,  by  pasting  the  ends  only. 
If  properly  and  carefully  pasted,  the  slip  can 
be  removed  with  ease. 

The  catalogue  consists  of  28  folio  volumes. 
Each  volume  contains  about  250  leaves  of 
heavy  white  paper,  with  stubs  between  the 
leaves  to  allow  for  the  expansion  caused  by 
the  insertion  of  the  slips. 

The  volumes  are  half  bound  in  heavy  mo- 
rocco, thick  boards,  covered  with  vellum. 
The  foot  of  the  boards  is  protected  from  wear 
by  brass  guards.  The  books  are  made  in  the 
best  manner,  strong  and  durable.  They  were 
made  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the  bookbinder,  at  a 
cost  of  $10.00  per  volume  exclusive  of  the 
guards. 

The  volumes  are  placed  in  compartments 
beneath  the  desk  on  which  they  are  con- 
sulted. The  floor  of  these  compartments  is 
covered  with  cowhide  to  resist  the  action  of 
the  brass  guards. 

The  library  is  catalogued  on  the  Dewey 
system  and  classified  on  the  shelves.  The 
catalogue  is  arranged  on  the  dictionary  plan, 
and  the  alphabetical  order  is  indicated  by  let- 
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ters  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes.  One  volume 
of  the  28  is  used  exclusively  for  the  Bible  and 
biblical  works,  and  is  lettered  "Bible,"  and  an- 
other for  government  documents  and  works 
relating  to  the  United  States,  and  is  lettered 
"  United  States."  A  special  book  might  be 
set  apart  for  any  other  subject  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  library,  as  Great 
Britain,  Architecture,  etc. 

To  preserve  a  strict  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, spaces  must  be  left  for  additions,  and 
the  extent  of  these  spaces  may  be  estimated 
by  the  use  of  some  large  printed  catalogue, 
counting  the  titles  and  making  certain  allow- 
ances for  matters  that  would  not  pertain  to 
the  catalogue  in  hand.  As  spaces  fill  up^ 
slips  are  taken  up  and  moved  backwards  or 
forwards,  and  new  slips  intercalated. 

A  page  will  contain  ten  (10)  slips,  a  volume^ 
5,000;  28  volumes,  140,000  slips;  but,  as  sub- 
jects and  authors  will  not  fill  up  with  any 
mathematical  uniformity,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  diminish  these  figures  considerably;  but 
should  we  reduce  them  to  100,000,  we  then 
have  capacity  for  about  50,000  volumes. 

Subjects,  authors,  and  titles  are  inter- 
mingled in  the  same  alphabetical  arrangement. 
In  the  case  of  subjects,  the  subject  heading  is 
written  in  a  bold  hand,  on  a  slip  by  itself,  and 
beneath  it  the  required  cross-references.  If 
the  references  are  numerous,  the  slip  is 
doubled  in  width,  or  the  paper  can  be  cut  to 
cover  the  whole  page.  Beneath  this  heading 
stand  the  titles  of  works  on  that  subject,  the 
author's  name,  written  first,  and,  when  the 
subject  is  a  prominent  one,  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  spaces  for  additions. 

The  slips  are  indented,  and  a  red  dash 
drawn  before  them  to  indicate  that  they  are 
subordinate  to  the  general  alphabet.  Certain 
authors'  works  are  similarly  arranged.  I  will 
here  submit  some  fac-simile  pages  from  this 
catalogue,  which  will  give  a  more  practical 
illustration  of  the  above  description. 

This  catalogue  has  the  advantage  of  cards  in 
several  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  can 
be  consulted  with  greater  ease  and  more 
rapidly  than  cards,  as  the  open  book  presents 
to  the  eye  from  one  to  twenty  titles.  Cards 
must  be  examined  one  by  one.     In  making 

JH^**  For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  see  Proceedings  (Second  session). 


any  extended  research,  or  in  any  investigation 
to  ascertain  what  the  library  contains,  on  any 
subject,  or  of  any  author's  works,  the  gain  in 
time  will  be  very  material.  Many  of  the 
advantages  of  the  printed  page  are  presented 
by  the  readiness  with  which  this  catalogue 
can  be  used.  If  the  volumes  were  indexed 
through,  greater  facility  still  would  be  ac- 
quired. 

Again,  contents  can  here  be  given  and  dis- 
played to  the  eye  in  full,  an  item  of  no  small 
importance. 

Cross  references  can  be  spread  before  the 
user  without  limit.  In  the  dictionary  cata- 
logue, orations,  sermons,  works  of  fiction, 
periodicals,  etc.,  are  not  brought  together, 
except  as  they  form  collections ;  but  lists  of 
authors  of  these  classes  of  works  and  lists 
of  periodicals  are  supplied  instead.  Here 
again  they  can  be  exhibited  at  a  glance. 
References  from  historic  periods  can  be  made 
to  works  of  fiction  and  the  reverse,  and  so 
displayed  as  to  attract  the  reader's  attention. 

This  catalogue  has  its  limitation,  and  herein 
lies  its  weak  point.  Parts  fill  up  unequally. 
A  partial  remedy  is  found  by  changing  the 
slips  as  before  mentioned,  and  as  allotted 
spaces  are  used,  by  the  insertion  of  leaves. 

These  remedies  are  temporary,  and  the 
work  of  re-construction  or  the  commencement 
of  a  supplement  must  next  ensue. 

As  yet,  nothing  has  been  devised  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  perforated 
and  laced  shelf  lists  in  use,  might  suit  the 
wants  of  a  small  library.  A  large  library 
must  have  strong  and  durable  books.  Strength 
and  fiexibility  must  be  combined  in  the  model 
catalogue.  A  devise  has  been  invented  by  a 
gentleman  whose  name  I  am  unable  to  give, 
by  which  leaves  can  be  intercalated,  and  each 
leaf  is  supplied  with  insets  for  slips,  so  that 
they  can  be  removed  at  will.  This  catalogue 
was  on  a  small  scale,  and  would  not  supply 
the  desideratum,,  but  contains  the  germ  of 
what  is  required.  Cannot  some  believer  in 
evolution  evoke  from  this  the  coming  mov- 
able catalogue?  Cards  would  then  be  dis- 
carded, and  printed  catalogues  could  be 
properly  supplemented. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  BOOK  BORROWERS. 


BY    H:    J.    CARR,    PUBLIC    LIBRARIAN,    GRAND    RAPIDS,    MICH. 


TT  may  be  said  that  all  public  libraries 
make  some  sort  of  a  registration  of  those 
entitled  to  draw  books  therefrom  for  home 
use  ;  i.  e.,  those  variously  termed  its  members, 
or  book-takers,  or  borrowers. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  such  registration 
will  vary  according  to  local  practice  and  rules ; 
with  such  assurances  of  fitness,  or  right  to  the 
benefits  of  the  library,  and  corresponding 
safeguards  against  imposition,  as  the  nature 
of  the  community  or  experience  may  dictate. 

In  the  simplest  form,  as  used  in  some 
localities,  a  written  statement  or  application 
on  the  part  of  the  would-be  taker,  made  upon 
a  simple  printed  blank  or  form,  is  all  that  is 
required. 

A  promise  to  observe  rules,  etc.,  is  also 
very  frequently  included  ;  or  else  the  same  is 
obtained  by  his  or  her  further  signature  to  a 
formal  agreement  in  a  Registration  Book. 
If  the  signature  on  the  application  blank  be 
the  only  one  taken,  then  such  application  or 
promise  is  usually  recorded  and  numbered  in 
regular  sequence  in  a  book,  which  action  con- 
stitutes the  registration.  The  separate  appli- 
cation, whether  on  a  slip  or  a  card,  is  then 
free  to  be  filed  in  alfabetical  order,  and  so 
becomes  of  further  use  as  an  index  to  the 
Registration  Book. 

In  smaller  places  this  informal  method  of 
treating  applications  may  answer  sufficiently 
well  without  further  steps.  In  larger  cities 
the  aid  of  the  police  is  often  invoked  as  a 
sort  of  municipal  investigating  committee ; 
and  with  such,  as  a  moral  effect,  the  needed 
purposes  are,  perhaps,  adequately  subserved. 

Too  often,  however,  it  is  found  that  loss 
and  misuse  of  books  occur  without  satisfac- 
tory remedy;  while  other  annoying  deficien- 
cies of  frequent  occurrence  seem  to  require 
still  further  safeguards  and  means  of  "  moral 
suasion,"  to  say  nothing  of  legal  remedies 
for  negligence  and  wilful  delinquencies. 

To  those  ends,  then,  some  personal  security 
or  guaranty  is  sought ;  and,  following  English 


custom,  the  requiring  of  such,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  receiving  the  privileges  of  the  library 
as  a  book-taker,  has  become  a  growing  practice 
in  this  country,  and  is  now  so  fully  established 
that  any  other  course  may  be  considered  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

This  I  find  from  personal  observation  at 
many  libraries,  and  study  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  many  more ;  and  in  a  sort  of 
representative  collection  of  the  working  blanks 
of  various  libraries,  east  and  west,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  surety  or  guaranty  certificate 
(as  it  is  indifferently  called),  as  an  application 
and  preliminary  to  registration,  stands  out  in 
strikingly  preeminent  contrast  with  the  older 
but  more  occasional  use  of  less  stringent  forms. 

But  in  the  surety  method  considerable  lati- 
tude prevails.  Some  libraries  requiring  its  use 
only  in  case  of  unknown  persons,  or  for 
minors  or  youth  below  a  certain  age  of  sup- 
posed discretion.  Others  require  such  for 
each  and  ever}'  one,  "  regardless  of  age,  sex, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude;'' 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  more  democratic 
plan,  and  one  less  liable  to  any  plea  of  class 
discriminations. 

Then  comes  in  play  a  variety  of  practice  as 
to  qualifications  of  the  surety,  some  requiring 
the  surety  to  be  a  tax-payer  or  property- 
owner;  others  simply  that  the  surety  be  a 
citizen  over  21  and  known  to  the  library',  or 
duly  identified. 

This  latter  variation  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  and  weakens  consider- 
ably the  legal  force  of  the  guaranty.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  chief  value  of  having  a 
guarantor  is  its  moral  effect ;  and  I  believe  it 
is  that,  generally,  which  is  most  relied  upon 
in  case  of  transgression  or  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  the  principal,  or  book-taker. 

Still,  such  agreements,  when  properly  drawn 
and  executed,  have  a  legal  value,  and,  with 
proper  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  guar- 
antor, it  need  be  no  difficult  matter  to  enforce 
them  thru.the  courts  as  a  last  resort. 
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It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  registration,  in 
its  broader  sense,  implies  and  includes  several 
things. 

1st.  —  An  application  on  the  part  of  the 
would-be  borrower. 

2d.  —  Compliance  with  the  respective  rules, 
as  to  fitness  and  right;  and,  if  required,  fur 
nishing  adequate  security. 

3d.  —  An  entry  of  the  borrower's  name  on- 
the  Registration  Book ;  the  order  or  sequence 
of  which  usually  determines  the  designating 
number  assigned  to  such  person,  as  a  book- 
taker,  and  used  on  his  or  her  library-card  as  a 
convenient  means  for  charging  books,  and  the 
like.  And  also  as  a  ready  basis  of  statistics 
as  to  number  using  the  librar}-,  etc. 

Note.  — Where  a  security  signer  is  required,  such  guaranty 
is  usually  taken  on  a  special  blank  or  form ;  and  then  the  sig- 
nature or  promise  of  the  principal  (or  borrower)  is  taken  on 
the  Registration  Book  (sometimes  called  the  Signature  Book). 
Occasionally  the  signatures  of  both  principal  and  guarantor 
are  required  to  be  made  on  the  book  at  the  library;  but  for 
many  reasons  this  is  not  so  convenient  nor  acceptable  a  method 
as  having  signature  of  guarantor  on  a  separate  blank. 

4th.  —  Information  as  to  residence  or  ad- 
dress of  the  borrower  and  surety  respectively. 
This  item  of  residence  being  really  a  most 
important  matter,  and  yet,  by  the  very  nature 
of  things,  an  especially  difficult  one  to  keep 
"up  to  date,"  since  removals  or  changes  of 
address  on  the  part  of  cither  principal  or 
surety  are  about  the  last  thing  that  borrowers 
ever  think  of  reporting  to  the  library. 

5th. —  Due  indexing  of  the  registration,  with 
reference  to  both  the  borrower  and  the  surety. 

6th.  —  Cancellation  at  expiration  of  the 
regular  term  of  issue  under  the  rules;  or 
sooner  for  cause,  as  in  case  of  unsettled  delin- 
quencies, removals  from  the  place,  surety 
declining  to  continue,  or  death,  and  so  on. 

Here  a  few  words  concerning  the  indexing 
of  the  registration,  the  5th  item  mentioned 
above.  As  said  before,  if  no  surety  be  re- 
quired and  the  application  of  the  borrower  be 
on  a  separate  form,  then  arrangement  of  same 
in  alfabetical  order  makes  ample  index  to  the 
Registration  Book.  If  a  surety  be  furnished 
which  is  now  the  later  and  ruling  practice,  a 
double  index  is  needed ;  and  since  the  one 
blank  cannot  be  put  into  two  places  or  order 
of  arrangements,  it  seems  better  to  number 


and  file  the  guaranty  certificates  in  the  same 
order  as  the  registration,  and  provide  a  special 
index. 

An  excellent  form  for  this  purpose  is  a 
card  (not  less  than  10  x  15  cm.),  ruled  and 
headed  on  both  sides ;  on  th^  front  side  is  to  be 
entered  the  name  and  residence  of  every  per- 
son to  be  indext,  whether  as  principal  or 
guarantor,  and  the  card  is  alfabeted  by  this 
entry.  If  a  book-taker,  then  below  the  head- 
ing and  on  the  same  side  of  the  card,  follow 
his  or  her  registration  number,  with  date,  and 
the  name  and  residence  of  guarantor,  and 
space  for  remarks.  The  back  of  the  card  is 
reserved  for  entries  of  number,  date,  name 
and  residence  of  those  for  whom  that  particu- 
lar party  may  have  become  surety.  A  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sides  and  corres- 
ponding classes  of  entries  is  readily  made, 
not  only  by  varying  form,  but  may  be  empha- 
sized by  colors  of  ink  in  ruling  or  printing. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  same  person  may 
sooner  or  later  act  in  a  dual  capacity  and  be 
both  a  borrower  and  likewise  a  surety  for 
another,  often  for  several  others,  the  advan- 
tage in  having  all  registration  entries  concern- 
ing that  one  person  concentrated  on  one 
card  is  readily  seen.  With  cards  of  an  ad- 
equate size,  such  an  index  becomes  almost 
perpetual ;  and  may  be  made  continuous  with 
several  subsequent  registrations.  Then,  too, 
in  case  of  delinquencies,  with  default  on  the 
part  of  any  guarantor  it  becomes  a  simple 
matter  to  record  same  for  a  future  "black- 
list," and  also  to  cancel  at  once  the  rights  of 
all  other  book-takers,  if  any,  depending  upon 
the  same  guarantor;  which  is  a  very  essential 
matter  for  the  safety  of  the  library. 

So  much  for  the  machinery  and  general 
routine,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is 
understood  and  necessitated  in  the  registra- 
tion of  borrowers. 

The  practice  of  various  libraries  as  to 
extent,  duration,  or  termination  of  any  one 
registration  is  not  at  all  uniform.  Many  (and 
this  is  seemingly  the  older  practice)  run  the 
registration  on  almost  interminably,  until  the 
numbers  have  become  very  high  and  cum- 
brous ;  and  a  general  antiquated  air  is  found 
to  prevail.     And,  too,  by  the  growth  of  the 
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community  and  the  inevitable  shifting  of 
population,  deaths,  removals,  new-comers,  and 
the  like,  it  is  eventually  found  that  the 
recorded  residences  and  other  data  are  as  un- 
reliable as  a  ten-year-old  directory,  to  say 
nothing  of  kindred  deficiencies. 

Then  a  new  registration  is  ordered,  in 
which  reason  or  unreason  may  prevail.  The 
latter,  where,  for  sake  of  uniformity,  all 
previous  cards  are  made  void,  regardless  of 
date,  whether  one  day,  or  one  year,  or  five 
years  old;  a  better  practice  being  to  con- 
sider issues  of  the  preceding  one  year  or  two 
years  as  valid,  and  re-register  all  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  other  instances,  a  new  registration 
is  required  upon  filling  a  certain  sized  book, 
or  upon  reaching  in  number  a  certain  limit; 
either  of  which  may  be  a  fair  basis,  if  pro- . 
^vision  be  made  to  avoid  re-registration  of  the 
later  issues  within  a  certain  calendar  time,  as 
before  suggested. 

In  the  western  cities,  owing  to  rapid 
growth  in  population,  varied  character  and 
shifting  circumstances  of  those  who  use  a 
library  most,  the  need  for  frequent  verification 
of  residences  and  correction  of  guarantor-lists, 
etc.,  has  been  felt  more  decidedly  than  in  the 
older  and  more  settled  communities  of  the 
eastern  States. 

As  a  consequence,  most  of  the  newer  li- 
braries, and  many  of  the  older,  have  found  it 
best  to  limit  the  period  of  registration,  and 
consequent  life  of  the  library-card,  to  terms  of 
either  three  years  or  two  years,  usually  the 
latter.  Some  have  adopted  five  years,  but, 
I  think,  will  sooner  or  later  find  a  shorter  term 
advisable. 

Where  a  specific  term  is  adopted,  and  once 
in  full  force,  re-registration  becomes  a  regular 
and  continuous  matter;  each  month  calling 
for  the  re-registration  of  all  cards  issued 
in  the  same  month  two,  three,  or  five  years 
before,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  has  the  far- 
ther advantage  of  allowing  for  a  regular  allot- 
ment of  work,  and  avoids  the  spasmodic  effect 
and  over-work  or  rush  consequent  upon  other 
plans  of  determining  the  frequency  or  period 
of  each  new  registration. 

The  advantages  of  prompt  notification  in 
case  of  over-due  books  (i.  e.,  those  kept  out 


beyond  the  loan  period  provided)  have  long 
been  understood ;  and  losses  to  the  library 
are  greatly  mitigated  where  such  practice  is 
sharply  followed.  But  a  prime  requisite  to 
effective  notice  is  to  have  the  correct  address 
of  the  delinquent.  Long  terms  of  registration 
are  not  conducive  to  accuracy  in  that  respect, 
and  the  defect  becomes  more  evident,  when, 
in  case  of  sureties  being  required,  the  address 
of  two  parties  for  each  card  outstanding  is 
essential. 

So,  then,  I  ask.  Is  the  importance  of 
frequent  re-registry  of  those  drawing  books 
from  the  public  libraries  of  growing  cities  and 
towns,  and  particularly  in  the  larger  places, 
duly  appreciated  ? 

This  query  has  been  bro't  to  my  mind  more 
forcibly  by  reason  of  some  personal  expe- 
riences during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
and  again  upon  noting  items  in  the  same 
connection  which  have  come  to  hand  casually 
in  reports  of  some  public  libraries  for  1885 
and  1886,  and  occasional  older  instances. 

To  be  sure  frequent  registration  means 
some  work  at  the  library  desk,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  annoyance  to  the  book-takers.  But 
under  an  adequate,  continuous  system,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  neither  of  those  features 
need  be  in  excess,  and  will,  I  believe,  pay  in 
the  long  run,  and  save  work,  annoyance,  and 
losses  in  other  directions. 

I  doubt  if  librarians  generally  comprehend 
as  fully  as  might  be  how  rapidly  changes 
take  place  in  the  effective  force  and  number 
of  those  using  the  library  in  a  growing  city ; 
nor  how  much  more  satisfactory  a  comparison 
of  the  use  of  different  libraries  can  be  made, 
if,  in  addition  to  size  of  the  library  and  num- 
ber of  volumes  circulated,  the  number  of 
active  borrowers  can  be  given  more  exactly. 
Under  similar  circumstances  as  to  size  of 
library  and  population,  the  number  of  vol- 
umes of  home  issues  divided  by  number  of 
actual  takers  show  a  markt  regularity  of  ratio. 

Bearing  upon  the  above  statement,  and  in 
connection  with  the  general  plea  for  a  briefer 
term  of  registration,  it  is  possible  that  the 
following  extracts  may  prove  of  interest.  It 
must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  same 
are  not  selected  for  invidious  reasons,  but 
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because  they  ofiEer  striking  or  pertinent  in- 
stances; the  libraries  or  parties  cited  having 
issued  valuable  reports  from  which  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  the  facts  quoted. 

About  the  earliest  protest  against  a  long 
continued  registration  which  has  come  to 
my  notice  is  that  of  Mr.  C:  Evans,  when 
Librarian  at  the  Indianapolis  P.  L.,  in  1878. 
Reporting  a  registration  of  some  five  years, 
numbering  14,600,  he  says:  — 

"  This  number  is  naturally  in  excess  of  act- 
ual number  of  borrowers.  .  .  .  As  in  other 
large  cities,  almost  all  the  losses  of  books  can 
be  directly  traced  to  changes  of  residence  by 
removal  from  the  city;  and  our  experience 
for  the  past  three  years  shows  that  it  would 
be  for  the  safety  of  the  property  of  the  library 
if  a  rule  were  adopted  that  hereafter  no  cer- 
tificate of  guarantee  shall  remain  in  force 
longer  than  two,  possibly  three,  years." 

His  successor,  Mr.  A.  W.  Tyler,  repeats 
and  confirms  this  statement  in  1879. 

June  30,  1886,  the  same  library  reports 
total  registration  27,620,  the  population  of 
Indianapolis  being  perhaps  over  90,000. 
And  Mr.  W.  De  M.  Hooper,  the  Librarian, 
says:  "  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  of 
these  cards  ar  now  in  use,  since  but  few  per- 
sons, upon  ceasing  to  use  the  library,  ever  think 
of  resigning  their  cards.  Judging  from  what 
data  we  have,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
15,000  to  18,000  of  these  cards  must  be  still 
in  use." 

Many  other  libraries,  with  a  less  number  of 
volumes  and  actual  takers,  report  a  circulation 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Indianapolis  library; 
and  I  judge  that  his  estimate  of  cards  in  use 
is  much  too  high. 

In  the  report  of  the  Toledo  Public  Library, 
for  1880,  similar  considerations  are  bro't  out, 
viz:  "Anew  enrollment  of  those  using  the 
library  was  commenced  with  the  year,  as  the 
trustees  were  satisfied  that  a  large  number  of 
the  sureties  for  book-borrowers  were  either 
dead  or  had  removed  from  the  city.  A  public 
library  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  loss  of 
books.  The  best  safeguard  is  a  responsible 
surety,  coupled  with  vigilant  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  librarian  in  sending  for  over-due 
books.    Number  of  cards  issued  during  the 


year  was  3,863.  As  last  report  showed  over 
9,000  registered  members,  the  necessity  of  a 
new  enrollment  is  apparent;  and  we  think  the 
best  interests  of  the  library  demand  a  new 
enrollment  every  three  or  five  years." 

The  Detroit  P.  L.  in  report  for  1885  con- 
veys an  interesting  lesson  on  this  subject,  as 
follows :  — 

"In  August  last  the  rules  of  the  library 
were  so  changed  as  to  require  all  holders  of 
readers'  cards  whose  cards  were  issued  more 
than  five  years  ago,  to  sign  the  register  anew, 
with  their  sureties  ;  and  that  hereafter  a  new 
registry  should  be  required  every  five  years. 
This  rule  applied  to  11,440  cardholders,  of 
whom  829  have  since  registered.  The  fact 
that  so  small  a  proportion  of  persons  entitled 
to  use  the  library  have  come  forward  to  renew 
their  signatures,  made  evident  what  was  be- 
fore supposed,  that  the  great  mass  of  readers* 
cards  formerly  issued  are  not  now  in  actual 
use.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  striking 
from  the  registry  of  so  large  a  number  of 
names,  the  statistics  show  that  the  library 
never  had  so  many  users  as  now." 

The  report  from  the  Cleveland  P.  L.  in 
1886,  of  the  immediate  results  of  a  new  regis- 
tration are  equally  corroborative,  thus :  — 

"A  different  system  of  charging  books 
having  been  decided  upon,  it  was  placed  in 
operation  January  i.  From  September  i  to 
December  31,  1,395  cards  had  been  issued, 
bringing  the  entire  number  of  the  old  series  to 
23,340.  On  January  i  the  issue  of  a  new  series 
was  begim,  and  8,893  had  been  issued  to  August 
31,  which  probably  is  a  fair  indication  of  the 
number  at  present  using  the  library." 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  new  registra- 
tion 4,137  issued  in  January,  and  1675  ^^  Feb- 
ruary ;  after  which  the  issues  decreased  from 
91 1  to  379  in  a  month,  averaging  500  a  month, 
which  is  a  fair  allowance. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  a  city  of  some  70,000  population, 
reports  for  1886:  — 

**  Total  number  of  names  registered  (a  new 
registry  made  July  i,  1873),  28,535.  Regis- 
tered during  the  year,  1,585.  Number  of 
notices  to  delinquents,  6,038,  in  a  circulation 
for  home  use  of  136,745  volumes."   The  large 
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Dumber  of  notices  and  the  disproporticn  of 
registrations  in  the  year,  as  compared  with 
the  total,  are  both  striking. 

As  a  salient  instance  of  a  two-year  registra- 
tion method,  note  the  following  from  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  in  iSSG:  — 

"  Present  number  of  book-borrowers,  27,142. 
These  persons  hold  cards,  cacli  secured  by 
the  certificate  of  a  responsible  guarantor, 
which  entitle  them  to  draw  books  from  the 
library  for  home  use  for  the  period  of  two 
years.  Each  card  is  canceled  at  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  from  date  of  issue,  when  a 
new  registration  must  be  made  on  a  new  cer- 
tificate of  guaranty.  Cards  issued  during  the 
year,  13,845;  preceding  year,  13,297.  Circu- 
lation of  the  year,  608,708  volumes  for  home 
use.    Volumes  In  the  library,  119.500." 

The  Registration  Clerk  at  that  library  in- 
forms me  that,  according  to  tlicir  experience, 
of  a  series  canceled  when  each  card  has  run 
fully  two  years,  but  about  one  quarter  are  re- 
newed. This  accords  in  the  main  with  my 
own  experience  under  a  nesv  registration  in 
a  smaller  city,  extending  thru  one  year,  and 
in  which  but  2,330  were  renewed  out  of  7,400 
in  previous  registration,  the  proportion  of 
renewals  in  a  small  city  being  naturally 
greater  than  in  one  of  large  population.  Other 
good  effects  of  a  new  registration  iiavc  been 
very  noticeable,  also,  it  may  be  said,  as  the 
reduction  in  lost  books,  and  especially  in  the 
number  so  delinquent  js  to  need  the  services 
of  a  messenger.  In  10  months  of  the  present 
library  year  but  10  volumes  have  required  a 
messenger,  against  49  in  preceding  si:c 
months  of  previous  year. 

Of  books  lost  without  remedy  or  payment, 
but  one  in  present  year,  against  12  so  lost  in 
the  year  before. 

Ljke  results  are  apparent  as  to  fines  and 
decrease  of  delinquent  notices. 

In  conclusion,  I  subjoin  a  comparative  table 
of  items  from  some  16  libraries,  which  may 
be  of  interest  in  this  connection ;  and  I  hope 
other  libraries  may  be  led  to  give  like  data  in 
their  annual  reports,  from  which  further  study 
may  be  made  concerning  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent registration,  and,  possibly,  a  more  just 
buis  for  comparison  of  yearly  results. 
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A    QUICKER    METHOD    OF    MEASURING    BOOKS,    WITH    PRACTICAL 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  GEORGE  WATSON  COLE. 


History  of  the  A,L,A.  Size  Rules, 

TN  1876,  at  the  Philadelphia  conference  of 
librarians,  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  then  of  the 
Indianapolis  Public  Librar}-,  read  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  giving,  at  considerable  length, 
the  reasons  why  the  old  method  of  measuring 
the  sizes  of  books  had  become  confused  and 
misleading.  He  agreed  with  Prof.  Jewett 
that  the  difficulty  admitted  of  but  one  solution, 
and  that  was  "to  introduce  some  new  method 
of  designating  the  sizes  of  books ; "  and  he 
recommended  that  a  committee  be  chosen  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  and  fix 
upon  some  new  method  that  should  supersede 
the  old  one  of  measuring  books  by  the  fold. 
This  paper  called  out,  at  a  later  date,  an  article 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Ruling,  written  in  defence  of  the 
old  practice;  but  the  appended  size  titles  and 
measurements  given  in  his  article  did  little,  if 
anything,  toward  disproving  the  arguments 
for  a  change  so  carefully  stated  by  Mr.  Evans. 
In  accordance  with  the  latter  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion, a  committee  was  appointed,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  conference  a  report 
was  submitted,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
report  of  a  second  committee,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  matter  more  careful 
consideration.  This  second  committee,  after 
giving  a  most  thorough  examination  of  the 
subject,  published  its  report  in  the  Library 
journal  for  Jan.  31,  1877.  This  report  goes 
into  the  matter  with  great  detail,  and  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  scheme 
for  determining  the  sizes  of  books;  one  based 
upon  the  apparent  size  or  measurement  of  the 
book,  rather  than  upon  any  accident  of  its 
construction.  The  principal  departures  from 
the  old  method  were  these:  (i)  actual  or  approx- 
imate size  and  proportion,  instead  of  fold ;  (2) 
the  standard  of  measurement  to  be  the  metric 
system,  instead  of  the  ordinary  standard;  and 
(3)  the  size  to  be  indicated  by  letters,  the 
initials  of  the  old  names  employed,  rather 
than  the  symbols  formerly  used. 


At  the  New  York  conference  this  com 
mittee  submitted  its  report  (L.  j.  2;  37),  which 
was  partially  adopted ;  the  question  relating 
to  the  sizes  of  books  smaller  than  quartos 
being  referred  to  the  committee  on  uniform 
title  entries  for  further  consideration.  A 
joint  report  was  given  in  the  Library  Journal^ 
(3:  19-20)  which  is,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
the  final  report  on  the  subject,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  containing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Association  upon  this  sub- 
ject, though  I  fail  to  find  that  it  has  ever 
adopted  the  report  or  given  it  its  official  sanc- 
tion. This  final  report  embodies  the  results 
of  the  deliberations  of  three  distinct  com- 
mittees, the  members  of  which  are  recog- 
nized as  among  the  leading  lights  of  the 
library  profession  in  this  country ;  and  their 
several  reports  abundantly  show  that  the 
results  were  arrived  at  only  after  the  most 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
question.  The  reason  why  no  action  was 
taken  by  this  Association  upon  the  final 
report  of  the  committee  may  have  been  due 
to  the  fact  that,  while  American  librarians 
were  attempting  to  solve  this  problem,  our 
English  friends  were  at  work  upon  the  same 
question,  and  action  was  deferred  in  hopes 
that  a  uniformity  of  practice  might  be  estab- 
lished upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
the  conservative  tendencies  of  our  English 
friends  prevented  their  seeing  in  the  plan 
reported  by  our  committee  —  though  it  received 
their  consideration  —  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  question.  After  considering  the  A.L.A. 
plan,  as  well  as  two  others  proposed  by  their 
own  members,  Messrs.  Madeley  and  Wheat- 
ley  (L.  j.  4:  199-200),  they  decided  to  adopt  a 
size  rule  differing  essentially  from  our  own. 
Thus  all  hope  of  concerted  action  on  this 
question  has,  at  least  for  a  time,  ceased. 

Advantages  of  the  A.  L,  A.  Rules, 

The  plan  reported  by  the  A.L.A.  com- 
mittee, seems  to  be  perfectly  well  adapted  to 
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meet  the  wants  of  the  most  exacting  bibliog- 
rapher ;  and,  in  order  that  its  advantages  may 
be  more  fully  known  and  appreciated,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  final  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  rewritten,  embodying  all  the  points 
mutually  agreed  upon    by    the    three    com- 
mittees, and  be  adopted  as  the  size  rules  of 
this  Association.    I   suggest  this    step,  be- 
cause I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  member  of  each  of  the  three  com- 
mittees that  the  rule  fixing  upon  the  propor- 
tional width  which  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  books  of  the  ordinary  proportions 
and  books  termed  sq.,  has  been  reconsidered 
by  the  committee,  and  that  the  boundary  line 
is  now  placed  at  3-4  the  relative  width  of  the 
book,  instead  of  4-5  the  width,  as  has  always 
been  given  in  the  reports  of  the  conunittees. 
I  find  nowhere  in  the  Library  journal  any 
other  boundary  line  mentioned  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  4-5  originally  suggested  in  the  re- 
port of  the  second  committee.    (L.  J.  i:  178'*, 
267^*.)     The   English  have  in  part  adopted 
this  proportional  width  between  the  regular 
sizes  and  the  sq^s.    The  only  places  where 
the  proportion  of  3-4  is  employed  is  in  Mr. 
Madeley's  plan  above  referred  to,  which  was 
not  adopted  by  the  English  librarians,  and  in 
Mr.  Dewey's  "  Library  Abbreviations."    The 
original  proportional  dividing  lines  reported 
by  the  committee  were  the  regular  ones  by 
fifths,  3-5,  4-5,  and  5-5,  or  as  wide  as  high;  and 
they  have   never  been  departed  from    nor 
varied,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  in  the  cases 
just  mentioned.    The  final  report  of  the  com- 
mittee provides  that,  where  the  width  of  a 
book  is  less  than  3-5  its  height,  the  regular 
size  mark  shall  be  preceded  by  nar,  e.g.,  nar. 
S.|  nar.  D.,  etc. ;  where  the  width  is  between 
3-5  and  4-5  its  height,  it  shall  receive  the  reg- 
ular size  letters  Q.,  O.,  D.,  etc.;  where  the 
width  is  more  than  4-5  its  height  and  less 
than  its  height,  the  regular  size  mark  shall  be 
preceded  by  sq.  e.g.,  sq,  D.,  sq,  T.,  etc. ;  and, 
finally,  where  the  width  exceeds  the  height, 
the  book  shall  be  called  an  ob,  e.g.,  ob,  D.,  ob, 
Fe.,   etc.     It  is  true  that  books  which  are 
between  3-4  and  4-5  as  wide  as  high  seem 
more   naturally,  from  their  general  appear- 
ance, to  fall  among  those  denominated  sq. 


than  among  the  regular  sizes;  but  this  is  a 
departure  from  a  regularly  increasing  propor- 
tion, and,  as  already  stated,  it  does  not  con- 
form to  the  English  rule  on  this  point.  It 
seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  point  be 
settled  once  for  all,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment  in  such 
cases. 

Actual  Size  Measurements. 

m 

The  importance  of  giving  the  actxial  size 
of  the  book  instead  of  following  the  A.L.A. 
rules  was  brought  up  for  discussion  at  the 
Lake  George  conference,  and  met  with  some 
little  support.  There  is  ample  opportunity 
for  those  who  desire  to  give  actual  measure- 
ments, to  do  so  under  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee,  who  reported  a  rule  that  was 
reiterated  at  that  conference,  and  that  enables 
those  desiring  great  accuracy  to  "Give  the 
outside  height  in  centimeters,  using  fractions 
(decimals)  where  extreme  accuracy  is  desired." 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  case  of 
book  rarities,  strict  measurement  is  often 
essential  in  order  to  determine  their  market 
value ;  but  for  ordinary  library  w^ork  the  A.L.A. 
rules  are  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  old- 
time  method,  and  give  the  sizes  with  a  defi- 
niteness  and  certainty  that  calls  for  little  if 
any  change.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  before 
closing,  how  the  present  rules  may  be  made 
to  give  even  still  more  definite  results  than 
are  now  obtained. 

Boxwood  Rule. 

During  the  discussions  and  in  the  reports 
upon  the  size  rules,  many  different  methods 
of  putting  them  into  practical  use  were  sug- 
gested, the  most  prominent  of  which  were 
the  common  boxwood  rule  and  a  card  with 
the  subdivisions  carefully  marked  upon  it. 
The  more  common  practice  of  measuring 
books  has  been,  we  believe,  with  the  box- 
wood rule  made  by  the  Library  Bureau,  or  by 
simply  measuring  their  height.  For  most 
books  this  is  sufficient,  but  the  rules  regard- 
ing proportions  are  so  formulated,  that  trouble 
arises  if  one  wishes  to  apply  them  accurately. 
Without  stopping  to  make  an  arithmetical 
computation,  those  books  near  the  boundary 
lines  of  nar,  and  sq.  are  liable  to  be  placed  in 
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the  wrong  class.  The  A.L.A.  rules  are  so 
much  more  definite  than  the  old  system  of 
measurement  by  fold,  that  to  many  it  may 
seem  of  little  importance  if  occasionally  a 
book  is  called  a  nar.  or  sq,  when  strictly 
speaking  it  is  neither,  or  fails  to  receive  one 
of  those  designations  when  entitled  to  it.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  code  of  rules,  it  seems  very 
desirable  to  have  them  accurately  applied  in 
every  case ;  otherwise  indefiniteness  and  con- 
fusion will  inevitably  follow.  Fortunately 
for  all  concerned,  this  particular  branch  of 
library  work,  unimportant  though  it  may 
seem,  can  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. If  the  books  were  not  to  receive 
different  designations  to  distinguish  their 
relative  propoi  tions,  if,  in  other  words,  only 
height  was  to  be  considered,  the  boxwood 
rule  would,  without  doubt,  be  the  best  tool  to 
use.  With  the  height  constantly  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the-  proportions  ever  vary- 
ing with  the  height,  a  card  seems  preferable. 

The  Card  and  Its  Advantages, 

Having  given  considerable  time  and  thought 
to  the  construction  of  a  card  for  this  purpose, 
I  think  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
the  greatest  possible  utility  from  any  card  of 
a  given  size.  The  construction  of  the  card  is 
briefly  this :  Parallel  lines  are  drawn  at  the 
proper  distances,  i.e.,  ro,  12  1-2,  15,  17  1-2,  20, 
25,  etc.  centimeters,  from  the  bottom,  indicat- 
ing the  outside  limits  of  the  height  of  each 
size.  From  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  three 
diagonal  lines  are  drawn,  which  run  at  a  uni- 
form proportion  from  the  edge  of  the  card,  — 
one  of  3-5,  one  of  3-4,  the  third  forming  a 
true  diagonal.  Every  point  in  the  first  diag- 
onal is  3-5  of  the  distance  from  the  left-hand 
edge  of  the  card  that  it  is  from  the  bottom ; 
the  second  is  3-4  the  same  distance  ;  and  the 
true  diagonal  line  is  at  every  point  equi-dis- 
tant  from  the  left-hand  edge  and  the  bottom. 
These  diagonal  lines  therefore  as  clearly 
indicate  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
nar.^  regular  size,  sq.^  and  ob.  books,  as  do 
the  parallel  lines  between  those  of  different 
heights.  As  a  result,  we  have  mapped  out 
before  us  the  boundaries  of  all  our  sizes  with 
strict  mathematical  accuracy.    If  further  sub- 


divisions are  desired,  they  can  readily  be 
obtained  by  inserting  more  parallel  or  diag- 
onal lines;  and  the  result  will  always  be 
obtained  with  certainty.  This  plan,  if  car- 
ried out  suflUciently,  might  satisfy  those  who 
wish  to  indicate  the  size  with  still  greater 
minuteness. 

Method  of  Using  the  Card. 

Two  years*  constant  use  of  this  card  has 
satisfied  me  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
A.L.A.  rules  are  simplicity  exemplified,  in- 
stead of  being  "  tiresomely  elaborate,"  as  one 
of  our  English  friends  has  taken  occasion  to 
call  them.  A  book  lies  on  the  cataloguer's 
table ;  he  has  but  to  pick  it  up,  introduce  the 
left-hand  edge  of  the  card  between  the  cover 
and  the  fiy  leaves  on  a  line  with  the  bottom  of 
the  cover,  and  the  size  of  the  book  appears  at 
once  on  the  card,  above  and  at  the  right  of 
the  corner.  If  the  top  of  the  cover  falls  upon 
one  of  the  parallel  lines,  it  takes  the  designa- 
tion of  the  size  above ;  if  upon  one  of  the  diag- 
onal lines,  that  of  the  size  at  the  right 

It  often  happens  that  the  book  to  be  meas- 
ured exceeds  the  card  in  height  or  width. 
Extended  scales  upon  the  back  enable  one 
to  measure  any  book  that  does  not  exceed 
twice  the  height  of  the  card,  unless  it  is  of 
quite  unusual  proportions.  For  ordinary  uses 
a  card  25  by  20  centimeters  is  as  large  as 
necessary.  For  large  books,  one  50x40  cen- 
timeters, with  extended  scales  upon  the  back, 
would  be  desirable  for  measuring  atlases, 
bound  newspapers,  elephant  folios,  and  other 
books  of  exceptional  size.  A  card  of  thi^ 
size  would  measure  any  volume  not  exceed- 
ing I  metre,  or  about  40  inches,  in  height  or 
width. 

The  modus  operandi  of  using  the  extended 
scales  is  simple  and  easily  acquired.  Insert 
the  card  as  before,  and  with  a  pencil,  mark 
the  fiy  leaves  just  enough  to  show  how  high 
the  card  extends ;  then  take  the  card  by  its 
lower  left-hand  corner,  and  turn  it  over  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  at  the  upper 
right-hand  comer.  Place  the  lower  edge  of 
the  card,  thus  turned,  on  a  line  with  the 
pencil  marks,  and  close  the  cover,  when  the 
size  will  be  ascertained  as  before. 
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If  the  book  should  now  prove  to  be  wider 
than  the  card,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case,  make 
pencil  marks  at  the  right-hand  edge  of  the 
card,  then  take  the  card  by  its  lower  right- 
hand  corner  and  turn  it  around  so  as  to  bring 
it  at  the  upper  right-hand  corner;  put  the 
left-hand  edge  on  a  line  with  the  new  pencil 
marks,  and  .close  the  book,  and  ascertain  the 
size  as  in  the  first  place.  Large  figures,  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  card,  indicate  the  cor- 
rect position  of  the  card  in  each  of  the  three 
positions  just  explained.  The  use  of  pencil 
marks  can  easily  be  dispensed  with,  if  two 
cards  are  used  instead  of  one,  or  if  the  large 
sized  card  is  used  in  the  place  of  the  smaller 
one.  The  directions  for  measuring  books 
larger  than  the  card  itself  may  seem  a  little 
involved,  but  the  application  of  the  card,  in 
measuring  such  books,  is  really  quite  simple 
in  practice. 

Further  Subdivisions. 

The  subdivision  of  the  folio  sizes  by  the 
A.L.A.  size  rules  is  such  an  obvious  advan- 
tage over  the  old  system  of  measurement  by 
fold,  that  it  is  with  some  hesitancy  that  I 
suggest  the  introduction  of  further  subdivi- 
sions in  the  rules.  I  am  the  more  encouraged 
to  do  so,  however,  from  the  discussion  upon 
this  very  point  which  was  called  out  by  Mr. 
Schwartz's  article  in  the  Library  journal 
(lo:  394-96)  soon  after  the  Lake  George  con- 
ference, where  the  same  question  had  been 
previously  discussed.  I  entirely  disapprove 
of  Mr.  Schwartz's  plan,  believing  that  it  is 
much  wiser  to  modify  existing  rules,  when- 
ever practicable,  than  to  abandon  them  for 
new  and  untried  schemes.  Great  accuracy 
and  minute  subdivisions  can  be  secured  in 
the  A.L.A.  rules  in  the  ways  I  am  about  to 
suggest. 

This  may  be  done,  first,  by  subdividing  the 
sizes  for  the  height  of  books.  The  present 
octavo  size  extends  from  20  to  25  centimeters 
in  height.  If  this  is  subdivided  by  inserting 
a  horizontal  line  at  22  1-2  centimeters,  or  mid- 
way between  the  two  extremes,  we  get  two 
sizes*  which  may  not  inappropriately  be  desig- 
nated as  large  octavo  (/.  O)  and  small  octavo 
{s,  O.),  or  long  and  short  octavo,  and  so  with 


any  of  the  other  sizes.  We  can,  in  like  man- 
ner, subdivide  the  sizes  for  the  width  of 
books  by  drawing  an  additional  diagonal  line 
midway  between  the  regular  ones.  In  this 
way  we  may  subdivide  the  octavos  into 
octavos  (O.)  and  broad  octavos  {b.  O.),  By 
employing  both  forms  of  subdivision  at  the 
same  time,  we  get  four  sizes  where  we  now 
have  one ;  and  we  may,  if  we  choose,  designate 
them  as  tall  octavos  (/.  O.),  large  octavos 
(/.  O.),  small  octavos  (s.  O.),  and  broad  octavos 
(b.  O.),  as  we  now  speak  of  narrow  {nan  O.), 
square  (sq.  O.),  and  oblong  octavos  (ob,  O.). 

There  may  be  a  reasonable  doubt  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  sub- 
divide 5ny  of  the  sizes  below  the  octavo,  but 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  favor  the  subdivi- 
sion of  that  size  and  all  above  it,  and  possibly 
the  duodecimos,  for  the  reason  that  there  now 
seems  to  be  too  great  a  difference  in  size 
between  the  largest  and  smallest  octavos, 
quartos,  and  folios.  The  greater  the  height, 
the  greater  the  difference.  If  it  is  thought 
wise  to  make  further  subdivisions,  the  size 
notation  must  be  made  brief  and  suggestive. 
It  should  be  self-explanatory  rather  than 
obscure.  As  soon,  however,  as  a  rule  is 
decided  upon,  a  card  can  readily  be  prepared 
which  will  explain  itself  to  any  intelligent 
mind. 

But,  before  the  matter  of  futhcr  subdivision 
is  entered  into,  it  would  be  well  to  determine 
whether  a  book  3-4  as  wide  as  high  shall 
have  the  sq.  prefixed  to  its  size  letter,  or  not 
until  it  is  4-5  as  wide  as  high. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  I  have  made 
my  cards  upon  the  former  scale,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Dewey,  as  he  has  informed  me 
that  the  committee  having  this  matter  in  hand 
have  practically  decided  upon  that  propor- 
tion, and  as  it  is  the  one  he  has  adopted  in 
the  cataloguing  department  of  Columbia 
College. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  still  further 
add  to  the  usefulness  of  the  card  by  using 
the  unoccupied  spaces  for  abbreviations  and 
other  matters  that  the  cataloguer  desires  to 
have  constantly  before  him. 

In  conclusion,  1  think  it  may  safely  Ix'  said 
that  if  those  who  have  adopted  the  A.L.A. 
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size  rules,  and  desire  to  do  exact  work,  will 
make  use  of  this  card  for  a  short  time,  they 
will  find  it  so  convenient  and  accurate  that 
they  will  not  readily  consent  to  dispense  with 
its  use. 

Any  suggestions  that  will  add  to  its  value 


will  be  most  thankfully  received.  If  I  have 
failed  to  make  my  meaning  sufficiently  clear, 
or  have  overlooked  any  point,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  my  attention  called  to  it  now,  or 
at  some  future  time. 


NEWSPAPER  VOLUMES   IN   A  LIBRARY. 


BY    H:    M.    UTLEY,    LIBRARIAN    PUBLIC   LIBRARY,    DETROIT,    MICH. 


"pERHAPS  librarians  may  think  the  exam- 
ple of  Detroit  newspaper  publishers 
worth  commending  to  the  publishers  of  their 
own  cities.  The  managers  of  our  four  Eng- 
lish dailies  have  deposited  their  complete 
bound  files  in  the  library  "for  safe  keeping 
and  the  public  convenience."  Here  they  are 
as  available  to  the  newspaper  employes  them- 
selves as  in  their  own  offices,  access  being 
had  to  them  during  the  hours  when  the  library 
is  closed  by  application  to  the  janitor.  The 
purpose  of  making  the  deposit,  as  stated  by 
the  managers,  is  twofold  —  safe  keeping  and 
the  public  convenience.  Newspaper  offices 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  fire,  each  of 
the  leading  offices  in  Detroit  having  been 
twice  burned  out  within  the  past  ten  years. 
The  library  building  is  probably  as  safe  from 
danger  from  fire  as  any  building  in  the  city, 
so  that  safe  keeping  was  undoubtedly  a  strong 
motive  to  induce  the  managers  to  accede  to 
my  request.  But  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
benefit  the  public  might  gain  from  having 
these  volumes  thus  accessible  had  great 
weight  in  influencing  them.  The  only  obliga- 
tion the  library  authorities  are  under  is  to 
care  for  the  volumes,  and  permit  only  their 
proper  use  in  the  building. 

At  the  Lake  George  conference  the  best 
material  for  newspaper  binding  was  discussed. 
Mr.  Peoples  recommended  duck,  Mr.  Schwartz, 
buckram ;  and  everybody  agreed  that  the  sheep, 
so  commonly  used,  is  quite  unsuitable.  It 
soon  loses  all  its  vitality  and  strength,  and 
crumbles  into  dust  at  the  touch.  English 
buckram  js  admirable  material  for  binding.  I 
have  imported  several  pieces  of  it,  and  used  it 
on  books  which  get  the  hardest  and  most  con- 


tinuous usage,  and  have  found  it  stand  the 
best  of  anything  yet  tried.  But  it  costs  five 
times  as  much  as  duck,  and  is  no  better  for 
newspaper  work.  I  have  put  on  newspapers 
full  binding  of  common  gray  duck,  8  ounce 
weight,  costing  about  lo  cents  a  yard  by  the 
piece.  Volumes  of  the  size  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  are  bound  with"  this  material  by  our 
contractors  at  %\.^o  each. 

These  are  sewed  with  the  whip  stitch  in 
sections  of  a  half  dozen  papers  each,  the 
whole  thus  being  made  strong  and  flexible. 
Daily  papers  of  eight  or  more  pages  I  bind 
into  quarterly  volumes,  dividing  each  year's 
issue  into  four  parts.  It  is  economy  in  the 
long  run  to  make  lighter  and  more  easily 
handled  volumes,  though,  being  more  numer- 
ous, they  may  cost  a  little  more  at  the  outset. 
I  have  tried  some  of  this  binding  lately  on 
Harper's  Weekly,  Illustrated  London  News, 
etc.,  and  am  well  satisfied  with  it.  The  titles 
are  lettered  with  black  ink  on  the  canvas. 
This  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of 
putting  titles  on  the  buckram.  Of  this 
material  I  have  used  only  the  flax  color,  or 
light  greenish  tint,  and  the  gilt  lettering  does 
not  show  well  on  it.  Then  the  title  was  put 
on  title  leather,  which  was  pasted  on.  But  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  pains  this  would  peel  off. 
Our  binder  now  stains  with  analine,  dark 
green,  the  space  for  the  title,  and  the  gilt 
lettering  shows  all  right. 

The  newspapers  are  lettered  the  longest 
way  of  the  back,  as  they  lie  flat  oil  the  shelves, 
instead  of  standing  on  end.  And  this  leads 
me  to  a  description  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
newspaper  volumes  are  placed. 

It  happened  that  the  room  available  for  the 
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purpose  is  a  high  and  well-ventilated  base- 
ment, with  plenty  of  windows  on  two  sides. 
Along  the  wall  on  the  other  two  sides,  and  in 
double  rows  across  the  room,  with  ample 
passages  between,  are  ranged  the  newspaper 
cases.  These  are  6  feet  6  inches  high  and  2 
feet  2  inches  deep,  and  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions ranging  from  2  feet  4  inches  to  2  feet  10 
inches,  though  mainly  2  feet  7  inches  in 
width,  these  sizes  well  accommodating  the 
various  volumes.  The  upright  divisions  be- 
tween the  sections  are  panelled  to  prevent 
warping.  The  shelves  are  made  of  3-4  stuff, 
with  strips  dovetailed  across  each  end,  to  hold 
them  level.  A  half-round  section  is  cut  out  of 
the  front  edge  at  the  centre  to  enable  the 
volume  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand.  The  shelf 
rests  upon  three  screw  eyes  at  each  end.  If 
it  pulls  out  with  the  volume,  as  it  probably 
will,  being  loosely  fitted,  the  centre  screw  eye 
prevents  it  from  dropping  out  of  place,  and 
causes  it  to  run  back  smoothly  to  its  proper 
bearings  when  pushed  in.  Glass  doors,  with 
lock  and  key,  keep  out  the  dust  and  the  fiend 
with  scissors,  and  permit  the  reading  of  the 
titles.  Each  series  of  volumes  is  arranged 
chronologically. 

A  word  as  to  indexes.  If  the  cooperative 
indexing  scheme  could  be  carried  beyond  its 
present  limits,  corresponding  advantages 
would  result.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  practi- 
cable to  carry  it  very  far.  The  New  York 
Tribune  publishes  an  index  annually,  which 
serves  in  some  degree  as  a  general  index  to 
daily  newspapers,  because  the  great  topics  of 

For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 


interest  are  generally  dealt  with  by  the  news- 
papers on  or  about  the  same  dates. 

But  there  are  many  important  matters 
treated  by  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  which  are  not  covered  by  this  index 
of  only  a  single  one  of  them.  There  are  scien- 
tific and  literary  articles  and  discussions  of 
economic  questions  by  brilliant  writers,  which 
are  quite  valuable,  and  which  are  practically 
inaccessible  without  the  aid  of  an  index.  If 
the  public  library  in  each  city  would  undertake 
the  task  of  indexingone  or  two  of  the  leading 
dailies  of  its  own  city,  by  a  system  of  ex- 
changes, the  whole  mass  of  daily  newspaper 
literature  would  become  available  to  all. 

There  is  another  class  of  papers  that  de- 
serves some  attention  also  under  this  head. 
These  are  the  special  journals,  such  as  the 
Iron  Age,  Railroad  Gazette,  Insurance 
spectator  J  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  Electri- 
cian^  etc.  The  topics  treated  in  these  are  of 
fresh  and  lively  interest,  and  the  library  patron 
looking  up  one  of  them  is  now  forced  to  waste 
much  time  turning  them  over  to  find  what  an 
index  would  help  him  to  instantly. 

The  Nation  has  lately  set  a  good  example 
by  publishing  a  general  index  of  itself.  Per- 
haps others  will  have  sufficient  appreciation 
of  its  merits  to  follow  this  good  example.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  any  cooperative 
scheme  is  practicable  with  this  class  of  jour- 
nals, especially  while  the  indexing  of  the 
more  important  scientific  and  professional 
periodicals  is  in  abeyance. 

of  this  paper  see  Proceedings  (Third  session.) 


PAMPHLETS   AND   CONTINUATIONS   OF  SERIALS. 


BY   LINDSAY   SWIFT,    BOSTON    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 


/^WING  to  a  turn  which  the  general  dis- 
^■^^  cussion  on  the  expense  of  cataloguing 
took  at  the  Lake  George  meeting  in  1885,  I 
have  felt  moved  to  say  a  few  things  upon  one 
of  the  dullest  of  subjects.  To  one  reading 
the  published  account,  the  impression  would 
remain  that  the  absolute  worth  of  pamphlets  as 
a  class  of  literature  in  themselves  is  not  large. 


After  some  seven  years'  almost  daily  experi- 
ence with  all  sorts  of  pamphlets,  I  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  them,  and  now  wish,  in  a 
commonplace  way  enough,  to  champion  their 
cause. 

The  terminology  of  exact  bibliography  really 
ought  not  to  contain  the  word  "pamphlet,"  if 
we  mean  thereby  an  inferior  and  little-to-be- 
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esteemed  sort  of  book,  of  few  pages,  and  gen- 
erally unbound —  a  kind  of  bantam  in  litera- 
ture, or  book  without  its  clothes  on.  The 
fewness  of  pages  has  nothing  to  do  with  a 
just  estimate  of  them.  The  reading  people 
of  this  country  care  more  for  the  latest  word, 
in  pamphlet  or  book,  on  the  Inter-State 
commerce  act,  the  Fisheries  question,  the 
Irish  question,  or  the  Chinese  puzzle  than 
they  ever  can  care  for  some  Universal  History 
in  I  know  not  how  many  scores  of  dull,  fat  vol- 
umes. The  present  worth  of  a  pamphlet  is 
often  immense,  but  how  inadequately  do  many 
large  libraries  meet  the  demand  of  the  day  for 
the  literature  thereof!  Furthermore,  these 
creatures  of  an  hour  sometimes  become  of 
immense  value.  We  do  not  marvel  when  a 
library  pays,  at  the  Brinley  sale,  $80  for  a  few 
leaves,  because  they  were  the  first  printed  in 
the  town  of  Boston  on  John  Foster's  press. 
No  one  dreams  of  calling  such  a  rarity  a 
pamphlet,  when  it  has  been  clad  in  its  Lx)n- 
don-made  suit  by  Pratt  or  Bedford.  Some 
harmless  maniac  in  A.  D.  2087  may  give  $100 
for  the  **  absolutely  unique  "  uncut  trifle  which 
he  needs  to  perfect  his  precious  collection  of 
literature  on  the  great  Andover  heresy  case  of 
two  hundred  years  back. 

To  put  this  a  little  more  harshly,  librarians 
have  no  right  to  pronounce  upon  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  wares  they  handle.  Censores 
morum  they  must  at  times  constitute  them- 
selves—  and  there  should  not  be  too  much  of 
this  —  but  they  are  not  called  to  the  office  of 
inspectors,  weighers,  or  gangers  of  public 
property ;  the  people  will  attend  to  that.  The 
Force,  or  Winsor,  or  Mc Master  of  the  future 
cannot  use  the  passing  trifles  of  this  decade, 
as  he  will  surely  wish  to,  unless  they  are 
carefully  treasured  and  most  carefully  cata- 
logued. Remember  the  howlings  of  Carlyle 
while  at  work  on  his  Cromwell  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  institution  would  gladly  have 
escaped  his  tirades. 

But  in  all  this  I  shall  find  no  one  to  dispute 
me,  and  yet  allow  me  to  ask  nine  librarians 
out  of  ten  if  more  often  than  not  publications 
of  great  contemporary  interest  do  not  get 
pushed  aside,  shelved,  or  closeted,  anything 
but  catalogued,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 


are  "  pamphlets  ? "  Pressure  of  work  and  the 
poverty  of  most  libraries  have  much  to  do 
with  this  state  of  things;  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  camel  in  a  librarian.  He  mourn- 
fully resents  having  fresh  burdens  laid  upon 
him,  yet  somehow  he  always  does  manage  to 
stagger  up  and  ahead  under  his  load. 

How,  then,  shall  this  enormous  bulk  of 
unbound  literature,  which  is  the  vexation  of 
all  large  libraries,  be  managed?  The  un- 
bound condition  is,  first,  a  serious  problem. 
Pamphlets  won't  stand  up  in  undress,  and 
they  are  hard  to  get  at,  when  placed  on  their 
sides  in  piles.  At  the  Harvard  College 
Library,  I  learn  that  pamphlets  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  authors,  and  if  one  knows 
his  author  this  arrangement  should  work 
very  well.  Certain  general  subjects,  as  ser- 
mons and  sale  catalogues,  are  placed  together. 
I  do  rot  know  if  this  admits  of  as  nice  a  cata- 
logue classification  as  is  thought  needful  in 
the  case  of  books. 

Decidedly  the  ideal  way  is  to  bind  sepa- 
rately each  work,  great  or  small,  and  thus,  in 
fact,  all  rarities  in  pamphlets  are  treated. 
Expensively  bound  dainties  for  which  libraries 
have  to  pay  so  well  were  once  three-penny 
pamphlets.  The  dress  makes  the  book  as 
well  as  the  man.  Happy  the  library  when 
each  publication  has  its  own  standing-room. 
If  separate  binding  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
next  best  plan  is,  of  course,  to  bind  by  sub- 
jects. This  is  what  is  doing  continually  at 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  results.  In  the  last  Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Librarian  I  find  that  up  to  June, 
'^^^li  339*520  pamphlets  have  been  added 
from  the  first.  They  come  in  now  at  the  rate 
of  from  1 2,000  to  1 5,000  a  year.  For  some 
years  past  they  have  been  arranged  by  sub- 
jects, as  closely  defined  as  so  rapid  an  ac- 
cumulation will  allow  and  then  bound.  The  vol- 
umes,which  contain  from  five  to  40  pieces, — an 
average  perhaps  of  from  12  to  15,  are  stoutly 
bound  in  goat  and  plainly  lettered.  A  large 
subject,  slavery  for  instance,  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  several  years  before  it  is  made 
up  into  volumes.  The  shelves  are  then 
cleared,  and  after  several  years  emptied  again. 
This  enables  a  nicer  arrangement,  in  binding, 
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of  the  subdivisions  of  a  large  subject.  In  a 
lot  of  newly  bound  slavery  pamphlets,  we 
shall  have  very  likely  a  score  of  volumes  on 
Slavery  in  the  United  States  ;  as  many  more 
on  Slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  several  vol- 
umes respectively  on  the  Slave  trade,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law.  Slave  narratives,  etc.,  etc. 
No  attention  is  paid  in  cataloguing  to  the  title 
of  the  bound  volume.  It  represents  to  us 
mearly  a  dozen  or  more  works,  each  of  which 
is  numbered  and  catalogued  as  independently 
as  if  it  were  a  literary  monument  in  lo  folio 
volumes.  For  instance  in  a  volume  backed 
U.  S.  Politics,  there  may  be  pamphlets  on  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  etc. 
These  will  be  entered  under  their  respective 
headings  in  the  catalogue.  We  of  course  are 
very  particular  as  to  full  author  or  title 
entries. 

The  bound  volume,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  genuine  volume  in  the  running 
annals  of  the  library ;  accordingly,  a  very  brief 
list  of  contents  is  made  on  a  card,  which  is 
filed  away  by  its  shelf  number  in  a  place  kept 
apart  for  this  purpose.  We  can  thus  tell 
what  is  lost,  if  a  pamphlet  volume  disappears, 
as  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  happens. 
The  volumes,  I  may  mention,  are  not  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  library.  Some  years 
ago  we  used  to  print  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
umes, and  give  an  arbitrary  title  to  the  whole ; 
a  sort  of  cross  reference  was  then  made  to 
each  author  indicated  in  the  contents,  and 
each  title  thus  treated  was  underscored  in 
red.  This  was  expensive,  and  is  now  useless ; 
the  method  arose  from  the  now  antiquated 
notion  that  a  pamphlet  volume  should  have 
some  tangible  recognition  of  its  existence. 

Diligently  thinning  out  unbound  pamphlet- 
shelves  by  this  painful,  expensive,  but  most 
satisfactory  process,  we  have  reduced  our 
unbound  collection  to  about  40,000  or  50,000, 
one  half  of  which  are  probably  duplicates.  It 
is  no  easy  work  to  find  a  desired  pamphlet  in 
these  dusty,  roughly  arranged  heaps. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  during  which  our 
latest  method  has  been  in  practice,  the 
progress  is  encouraging.  The  number  of 
pamphlets  newly  catalogued  during  this  time 


is  as  follows:  1877-8,  3,360;  1878-9,5,174; 
1879-80,  2,788;  1880-1,  3,664;  1881-2,  4,695  ; 
1882-3,  4,217;  1883-4,  4,257;  1884-5,  7,257; 
1885  (eight  months),  3,646;  1886,  5,069;  an 
average  of  nearly  4,500  a  year.  This  would 
not  appear  to  be  keeping  pace  with  the  rate 
of  increase,  but  more  than  half  of  all  our 
pamphlet  accessions  now  are  duplicates. 
Figures  of  this  sort  are  at  best  deceptive, 
for  they  say  nothing  of  the  immense  acci- 
dental benefit  done  to  a  catalogue  by  a  careful 
treatment  of  pamphlets.  Thousands  of  old 
pamphlets  have  been  recatalogued  in  the 
process  of  work,  snags  in  the  card  catalogue 
removed,  fresh  subject  references  introduced, 
and,  above  all,  the  influx  of  duplicates  almost 
wholly  stopped.  The  accumulation  of  dupli- 
cates is,  as  you  will  agree,  a  perfect  curse  to 
a  library.  Without  stopping  to  tell  how,  I 
can  safely  say  that  it  costs  us  nearly  three 
times  as  much  to  catalogue  a  duplicate  as  a 
fresh  title.  By  any  system  less  painstaking 
than  ours  I  don't  see  how  this  evil  is  to  be 
broken  up.  Aside  from  their  expense,  dupli- 
cates, when  counted  into  the  total  number  of 
works  in  a  library,  make  the  enumeration 
misleading.  When  the  Boston  Public  Library 
says  that  it  has  400,000  volumes,  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  admit  that  from  20,000  to 
40,000  of  this  number  are  duplicates.  As  a 
fact,  however,  our  actual  number  of  volumes 
is,  I  doubt  not,  nearer  600,000  than  400,000, 
if  we  only  would  count  in  our  pamphlets 
separately  which  are  now  bound  in  volumes. 
Why  not,  if  we  count  each  separately  bound 
pamphlet,  as  of  course  we  do  by  thous- 
ands? These  duplicates  also  take  up  shelf- 
room,  of  which  we  need  every  inch,  if  I  may 
use  before  you  that  archaic  expression  for 
linear  measurement. 

The  cause  of  an  over  accumulation  of  these 
pests  is  curious,  and  not  quite  easy  to  obviate. 
The  case  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  well 
illustrates  the  difficulty.  For  the  past  eighty 
years  in  our  city  two  topics  have  been  upper- 
most —  the  Unitarian  and  the  Anti-slavery  con- 
troversies. Our  public  men  have  almost  with- 
out exception  been  in  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
their  weapons  being  orations  and  pamphlets. 
An  immense  local  literature  on  these  sub- 
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jects  has  been  the  result.  Now  every  good 
Bostonian  intends,  though  he  sometimes 
forgets,  at  his  death  to  leave  a  portion  of  his 
worldly  goods  to  the  Public  Library.  As  a 
consequence,  nearly  every  well-meaning  citi- 
zen who  has  died  within  the  past  25  years  has 
bequeathed  to  the  library  a  copy  of  Sumner's 
True  grandeur  of  nations.  The  edition  must 
have  been  enormous,  although  I  think  that 
the  returns  for  that  pamphlet  must  be  nearly 
all  in.  So  of  Channing's,  Parker's,  and 
Phillips'  writings.  When  we  added  to  our 
bibliothecal  treasures  our  ninth  duplicate  of 
the  first  edition  of  Daniel  Webster's  Address 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  Monument^  it  was  felt  that  we  must 
order  a  halt.  The  fact  is,  it  used  to  seem  a 
sacrilege  to  break  apart  these  volumes  once 
the  property  of  our  most  esteemed  citizens. 
But  such  volumes  were,  no  doubt,  as  great 
a  nuisance  to  their  former  owners  as  now  to 
our  library ;  accordingly,  while  everything 
identified  with  the  literary  life  of  our  public 
men  is  held  in  due  reverence,  we  do  not  now 
hesitate,  acting  in  this  matter  of  course  under 
the  instructions  of  the  Librarian,JJudge  Cham- 
berlain, to  break  up  certain  volumes,  and  se- 
lect only  such  pamphlets  as  we  really  want. 
A  small  library,  I  admit,  could  not  afford  to 
break  up  volumes  already  bound,  but  it  is 
economy  for  us. 

While  it  seems  to  me  a  wise  general  rule  to 
treat  pamphlets  precisely  as  books,  there  are 
some  classes  of  printed  matter  which  need 
not  make  such  exactions  on  time  and  money. 
Sale-catalogues  of  all  kinds,  fashion-books, 
and  many  guide-books  may  be  done  up  in 
bundles  or  cared  for  in  some  other  way.  Easy 
access  should,  however,  be  possible  in  all 
cases. 

Nothing  should  be  destroyed.  Now  and 
then  some  demented  person  proposes  to  make 
a  "  selection "  of  the  books  in  one  of  our 
immense  libraries,  and  would  warm  his  wits  at 
a  general  conflagration  of  such  matter  as  he 
deems  **  unfit "  to  be  passed  on  to  posterity. 
In  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  I  suppose 
in  every  library  of  size,  all  printed  matter  is 
sacred.  Even  the  advertisements  of  medical 
magazines  are  carefully  bound  apart ;  and,  if 


the  merits  of  Lamplough's  Pyretic  Saline  or 
Pears'  Soap  are  not  appreciated  in  the  next 
century,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  that  institu- 
tion. 

By  a  not  too  abrupt  transition,  the  vexed 
problem  of  "  continuations  "  lastly  and  natu- 
rally suggests  itself.  How  shall  the  public 
best  be  informed  of  recent  additions  to  publi- 
cations on  file  upon  our  shelves?  Each 
library  must  adopt  methods  peculiar  to  its 
system,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  presenting 
ours.  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  note  in  a 
catalogue  the  arrival  of  each  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly  part  of  a  volume  of  a  periodical  or 
of  the  "  proceedings  *'  of  learned  bodies.  We 
do,  however,  as  soon  as  a  volume  is  complete 
and  bounds  make  a  memorandum  to  that  effect 
on  the  main  catalogue  card  and  on  the  shelf 
list.  Below  the  printed  title  on  the  cards  — 
cross-reference  cards  as  well  as  main  cards — 
is  a  legend  in  type,  to  the  effect  that  whatever 
part  of  the  work  is  not  mentioned  on  the 
card-title  may  be  applied  for.  This  is  espe- 
cially useful  in  the  case  of  such  publications  as 
annual  and  triennial  college  catalogues,  which 
come  in  so  fast  that  we  cannot  easily  take 
particular  note  of  each  accession.  When 
possible,  works  of  this  sort  are  bound  by 
decades,  and  then  the  main  cards  are  made  to 
correspond  with  the  facts.  When  a  pile  of 
these  serial  publications  is  incomplete,  or 
title-pages  and  indexes  of  periodicals  crc 
missing,  we  never  bind  until  the  defects  arc 
made  good.  It  is  astonishing,  if  you  will  wait, 
how  these  gaps  get  filled  in,  at  a  large  library ! 
Everything  should  be  done  to  help  the 
public  in  its  search  for  desired  numbers  cf 
periodicals  or  serials.  To  learn  to  consult 
periodicals  and  the  like,  seems  to  be  as  troub- 
lesome a  part  as  any  of  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent visitor's  task.  In  the  Boston  Public 
Library  there  has  been  for  some  years  in 
operation  a  most  valuable  separate  catalogue 
on  small  cards  which  contain  the  titles  —  with- 
out cross  references  —  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  periodicals,  transactions  and  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  and  serial  publications  of 
every  kind,  complete  or  incomplete,  on  file  or 
out  of  file.  Its  projector.  Miss  Harriet  N. 
Pike,  saves  hours  and  days  in  the  course  of  a 
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year  by  this  economical  contrivance.  It  is  for 
library  use  exclusively. 

As  for  indexing  periodicals  on  proceedings 
and  transactions,  it  should  be  done  whenever 
possible.  We  all  know  what  immensely  impor- 
tant papers  are  continually  appearing  in  govern- 
ment works.  Whatever  has  been  said  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  pamphlets  applies  here  too. 
One  person  in  our  library  is  constantly,  as  he 
snatches  the  opportunity,  enriching  our  card 
catalogue  by  indexing  parts  of  volumes  which 
can  never,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  in- 
cluded in  future  editions  of  the  great  Poole's 
Indexy  or  indeed  in  any  system  of  cooperative 
indexing  yet  proposed.  Mr.  Griffin's  valu- 
able Index  of  American  local  history  now  pub- 
lishing in  our  Bulletins  is  one  result  of  this 
happy  use  of  odd  moments. 

If  anything  of  value  is  to  be  drawn  from 
what  I  have  said,  it  is  the  lesson  of  experience. 
I. know  of  no  library  which  in  30  years  of  life 
has  had  to  learn  or  unlearn  more  than  the  one 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve.  The  road 
to  the  stars  was  the  harder  because  it  was 
new.  A  library  which  has  been  peculiarly  the 
architect  of  its  own  reputation,  it  has  had  to 
reject,  as  it  built,  what  at  one  time  seemed  to 
do  well  enough.  I  am  convinced,  therefore, 
that  the  wisest  plan  for  a  library  which  ex- 
pects to  grow  at  all  is  to  start  with  a  scheme 
which  shall  meet  the  demands  of  a  future  in- 
crease. Experimental  methods  are  very 
wasteful,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  undo 
wholly  a  bad  start.  Libraries  are  like  small 
boys, — ^the  experience  of  their  elders  does  not 


much  impress  them ;  they  want  to  learn  it  all 
for  themselves,  and  they  are  apt  to  arrive  at 
middle  life  singing  the  old  refrain :  "  Oh  !  if  I 
could  begin  life  over  again ! "  A  library 
which  neglects  its  pamphlets,  and  does  not 
keep  up  its  fag  ends  of  periodicals  and  serials 
will  of  necessity  regret  it.  All  pamphlets  are 
of  some  worth ;  the  newer  ones  must  be 
placed  promptly  before  the  public.  A  cheap 
contrivance  which  we  call  "novel-covers," — 
that  is,  two  boards,  without  a  back,  fastened 
to  the  pamphlet  by  a  temporary  thread, — will  do 
very  well  for  new  and  interesting  works.  The 
older  and  more  valuable  should  be  better  pre- 
served. In  all  cases  the  cataloguing  should 
h^for  all  timey  each  title  separately,  and  no 
grouping  of  titles  under  one  head. 

I  shall  admit  finally  that  this  care  of  pam- 
phlets is  expensive ;  in  our  case,  very  expen- 
sive, for  past  mistakes  have  added  to 
the  present  cost.  It  will  cost  very  nearly  as 
much  to  catalogue  any  pamphlet  as  any 
book ;  and  perhaps  it  will  cost  more,  because 
the  labor  of  intelligent  cross  reference  mak- 
ing is  increased  in  this  class  of  literature, 
which  often  deals  with  special  phases  of 
technical  or  scientific  subjects,  all  of  which 
requires  more  skill  and  research.  But  how- 
ever costly  it  may  be,  it  is  wisdom  to  persist 
in  the  best  of  care  for  pamphlets,  for  in  all 
great  libraries  the  neglect  of  this  duty  will 
eventually  involve  a  much  larger  expense,  to 
set  things  right;  otherwise,  you  will  get 
deeper  into  your  perplexities  year  by  year. 


HOW  TO  BIND  PERIODICALS. 


BY  NORMAN  C.   PERKINS,   ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN   PUBLIC   LIBRARY,   DETROIT,   MICH. 


T  N  a  late  bookseller's  catalogue  appeared  a 
list  of  American  magazines  which  were 
especially  recommended  as  being  in  the  orig- 
inal numbers  as  issued,  with  all  covers  and 
advertisements  complete;  and  the  question 
recurred.  Why,  if  these  coverings  and  accom- 
paniments add  to  the  value  of  a  periodical, 
they  should  not  always  be  preserved. 


The  Atlantic  and  Century,  and  perhaps  the 
older  Putnam,  with  its  outer  leaves  of  green 
com,  can  still  be  had  uncut  and  unmutilated ; 
but  what  should  we  say  to  a  full  set  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  parts  as  issued, 
with  not  a  [leaf  or  publisher's  slip  missing 
since  the  days  of  George  II.?  In  the  pos- 
session of  any  person  not  a  barbarian,  such  a 
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series  would  go  into  volumes  intact,  as  they 
should,  simply  for  protection  and  preservation, 
without  being  dismembered  by  the  binder's 
hand  or  knife. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  the  proper 
treatment  for  a  magazine  running  back  through 
150  years;  but  the  issues  now  current  will 
grow  old  with  time,  and  why  should  we  not 
treat  every  periodical  that  comes  into  our 
possession  in  precisely  the  same  considerate 
way?  In  other  words,  why  should  not  all 
serials  be  bound  just  as  they  come  from  the 
publishers'  hands,  without  the  loss  of  a  cover 
or  a  page  of  advertisement? 

The  quarterly  or  monthly  number,  with  its 
tinted  cover  embelished,  it  may  be,  with  more 
care  than  the  text  within,  is  as  much  a  literary 
entity  as  a  bound  volume.  It  is  the  charming 
opusculum  of  our  time,  giving  us  much  of  the 
best  that  is  written  through  the  year;  and  no 
insignificant  part  of  its  attraction  lies  in  the 
advertisements,  which  are  like  instantaneous 
photographs,  that  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of 
the  age,  and  illustrate  its  life  and  manners. 
Some  of  these  printed  allurements  of  trade 
seem  frivolous,  no  doubt;  and  the  quality  of 
^  Pear's  soap  may  not,  indeed,  be  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  the  future ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  unconsidered  trifles  of  to-day  become 
the  history  of  tomorrow,  and  it  may  some  day 
be  quite  as  important  to  know  what  complex- 
ion powder  Mrs.  Langtry  used  in  1887  as  to 
be  told  that  Mrs.  Pepys  wore  three  patches  on 
her  face,  and  looked  handsomer  than  the 
Princess  Henrietta  in  1665,  or  that  Nell 
Gwyn  painted  her  cheeks  red,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  fine  ladies  of  the  court. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  almost  any  maga- 
zine advertisement  will  become  interesting 
within  10  years,  and  curious  within  20,  and 
likely  enough  important  within  50;  and,  in 
recognition  of  the  permanent  value  of  these 
things  of  the  day,  many  serials,  like  the  Illus- 
trated London  News^  have  their  advertising 
leaves  paged  consecutively  with  the  rest; 
and  some,  like  Life  and  the  Library  jour- 
nal, page  the  covers  and  all.  But  magazine 
advertisements  have  also  a  special  literary 
value  of  their  own,  from  the  fact  that  they 
give  an  epitome  of  current  literary  history  in 


the  announcement  of  new  books  as  they  are 
published.  The  second  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  for  instance,  announces 
what  must  have  been  the  first  American  edition 
of  Scott's  "  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  —  not  a  literary 
item  of  the  first  magnitude,  to  be  sure,  but 
one  that  some  student  may  be  very  glad  to 
find.  Between  that  day  and  this  the  Review 
has  chronicled  the  appearance  of  pretty  nearly 
every  book  that  goes  to  make  up  what  we  now 
reckon  as  American  literature ;  and  the  junior 
Atlantic  may  be  counted  on  to  give  on  its 
-  advertising  leaves  much  information,  not  so 
certainly  fpund  elsewhere,  which  the  collector 
is  sure  to  want,  concerning  first  editions  of 
the  New  England  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  generation  that  is  passing  away. 

No  one  who  has  undertaken  to  collate  and 
arrange  sets  of  periodicals  — to  determine  just 
*  what  belongs  to  each  volume  and  series,  and 
to  trace  changes  in  name  and  in  dates  of 
issue,  and  the  steps  by  which  separate  publi- 
cations have  been  merged  or  submerged  — 
needs  to  be  told  how  he  misses  and  longs  for 
the  little  scraps  of  information  which  must 
have  been  given  on  the  covers  of  the  num- 
bers as  they  came  out,  but  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  since  they  have  passed  through  the 
remorseless  fingers  of  the  binder.  Questions 
of  editorship  and  authorship  are  often  settled 
upon  printed  covers,  when  neither  text  nor 
title  gives  any  intimation  of  the  fact  that  is 
wanted.  For  a  long  time  the  names  of  the 
writers  in  the  Atlantic  were  given  on  the 
covers  only;  and  the  first  nine  volumes,  as 
ordinarily  bound,  give  no  suggestion  of 
authorship  whatever.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  paper  covers  of  a  periodical 
exhibit  its  own  continuous  history,  explain- 
ing its  literary  management  and  workman- 
ship, more  clearly  than  the  same  is  to  be  found 
in  any  other  place. 

In  binding  serial  publications  of  all  kinds, 
even  such  as  the  consular  reports  from  the 
State  Department  and  circulars  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  college  catalogues 
and  reports,  I  would  put  in  the  covers  of  blue 
or  brown  or  yellow  paper,  even  though  the 
print  upon  them  ma^  be  a  duplicate  of  the 
main  title;  and  I  would  treat  pamphlets  of 
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whatever  kind  in  the  same  way.  The  covers, 
at  any  rate,  serve  to  show  in  what  shape  the 
issue  was  originally  made,  and  in  the  bound 
volume  they  indicate  to  the  eye  where  each 
number  or  pamphlet  ends ;  and  occasionally  a 
nota  bene  of  two  lines  on  the  last  tinted  page 
will  give  an  interesting  fact,  which  otherwise 
a  week's  investigation  might  not  reveal. 

There  are  some  periodicals,  like  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  reviews^  in  which  the 
proportion  of  advertisements  is  certainly  very 
great ;  but  the  cost  of  binding  is  not  percep- 
tibly increased  by  including  them,  and  the 
additional  shelf-room  required  can  hardly  be  a 
serious  objection.  A  good  rule  probably  is  to 
throw  out  only  those  advertisements  in  the 
shape  of  thin  catalogues,  illuminated  insurance 
tables,  and  the  like,  which  are  printed  else- 
where, and  merely  stitched  inside  the  covers 


of  the  periodical  at  the  bindery,  but  to  include 
whatever  is  printed  as  a  part  of  the  periodical 
itself. 

There  are  some  reading-room  devices  for 
holding  periodicals  which  are  intended  o 
serve  as  permanent  bindings  when  the  vol- 
umes are  completed,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
thing  to  be  said  in  their  favor :  they  keep  the 
numbers  together  in  their  perfect  condition, 
and  preserve  the  attractiveness  which  always 
belongs  to  a  big  or  little  book  which  has  never 
suffered  devastation  at  the  hand  of  man.  There 
are  at  present  some  grounds  for  hoping  that, 
so  far  as  periodicals  at  least  are  concerned, 
the  time  approaches  when  bookbinding  itself 
will  become  an  art  preservative,  instead  of 
being  an  agency  for  the  destruction  of  what- 
ever good  work  the  printer  has  produced. 


For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  see  Proceedings  (Third  session). 


SOME  THOUGHTS   ON   CLOSE  CLASSIFICATION. 


BY  GEORGE  WATSON  COLE. 


Broad  Classification, 

T  F  ever  library  work  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science,  it  must  be  done  by 
comparative  study.  The  importance  of  this 
work  cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  Per- 
haps in  no  branch  of  the  work,  will  this 
study  result  in  richer  fruit  than  in  the  field 
of  classification.  No  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  close  classification  by 
our  profession  for  the  past  few  years,  more 
particularly  within  the  past  two  years.  By 
this  term,  I  understand,  is  meant  the  arrange- 
ment of  books  upon  the  shelves  by  specific 
subjects  or  forms,  which  follow  each  other  in 
an  orderly  and  systematic  sequence.  The 
first  instinct  of  the  librarian  is  to  divide  his 
books  into  broad  classes ;  as  history,  science, 
travels,  biography,  etc.  This  has  generally 
been  done  in  all  libraries ;  and,  as  they  have 
increased  in  size,  the  tendency  has  naturally 
been  to  increase  the  number  of  these  divi- 
sions, or  classes,  either  by  making  new  ones, 
or  by  breaking  up  the  old  ones.   Some  form  of 


classification  is  essential,  and  is  recommended 
by  all  librarians  of  experience. 

The  disadvantages  arising  from  broad  clas- 
sification are  sought  to  be  overcome  in  the 
catalogues,  where  we  almost  invariably  find 
an  attempt  made  to  catalogue  by  subjects,  a 
greater  number  of  subjects  even  than  are 
recognized  upon  the  shelves.  So  that,  until 
a  recent  period,  the  close  classification  of  the 
library  was  done,  if  at  all,  in  its  catalogues 
rather  than  upon  the  shelves ;  and  that  cata- 
logue was  the  most  excellent,  other  things 
being  equal,  which  carried  close  classification 
to  the  furthest  extent.  Close  classification, 
therefore,  I  consider  to  be  but  the  natural 
result  of  a  healthy  growth  in  library  work, 
and  it  may  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  the 
abandonment  of  a  fixed  location  for  a  rela- 
tive one. 

Fixed  vs.  Relative  Location, 

Formerly  every  library  was  arranged  and 
numbered  by  a  fixed  location.  The  alcoves, 
sections,  and  shelves  were  first  numbered, 
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and  then  the  books  were  placed  upon  the 
shelves,  and  numbered  in  regular  numerical 
order  until  the  capacity  of  each  shelf  was 
exhausted.  At  first,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, some  attempt  was  made  to  keep  dif- 
ferent subjects  separate  by  assigning  certain 
alcoves  or  portions  of  the  library  to  special 
topics.  As  the  library  grew,  it  usually  ex- 
panded in  unlooked  for  directions,  and  as  a 
natural  result  the  spaces  assigned  to  some 
subjects  were  often  filled  to  overflowing,  long 
before  others  were  at  all  crowded.  As  a 
result  the  subject,  instead  of  being  found  in 
the  place  originally  assigned  to  it,  was  fre- 
quently found  in  several  different  parts  of  the 
library,  it  might  be  at  quite  a  distance  from 
each  other.  The  disadvantage  of  this  system 
soon  became  aj)parcnt  to  every  one  using  it. 
Not  until  within  a  few  years,  however,  has  a 
relative  or  movable  location,  or  a  system  of 
assigning  a  number  to  a  subject  or  topic, 
instead  of  to  a  certain  location  in  the  library, 
been  generally  adopted.  This  has  been  found 
so  great  an  advantage  over  the  old  method, 
that  it  is  almost  entirely  used  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  new  libraries  as  well  as  in  the  re-ar- 
rangement of  many  old  ones.  Its  great  advan- 
tage lies  in  the  fact  that  by  moving  the  books 
along  upon  the  shelves,  or  better  still  by 
leaving  spaces  at  the  end  of  each  subject,  all 
books  upon  that  subject  may  be  kept  together 
by  interpolation. 

It  has  been  said,  that  by  the  old  methods 
the  books  were  usually  divided  into  broad 
classes.  It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
with  the  adoption  of  a  relative  location,  the 
old  ideas  as  to  the  number  of  subjects  em- 
ployed should  at  first  prevail.  As  a  conse- 
quence we  find  the  first  libraries  arranged  by 
the  relative  location  were  divided  into  a  small 
number  of  classes.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  more  classes  could  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage. As  the  relative  location  was  used 
and  better  understood,  it  grew  in  favor,  and 
the  question  of  close  classification  has  since 
come  to  the  front  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
its  use.  The  questions  that  now  most  imper- 
atively demand  our  attention  are  these:  how 
far  is  it  practicable  and  desirable  to  carry  the 
division  of  the  library  by  subjects  and  their 


subdivisions ;  what  advantages  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  close  classification ;  and  what  ob- 
stacles lie  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption  ? 

C/ose  Classification  in  the  Catalogue  vs.  the 

Shelves. 

It  has  long  been  the  cataloguer's  rule  to 
enter  each  work  under  its  specific  subject. 
Without  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
best  form  of  the  catalogue,  whether  classed  or 
alphabetical,- which  is  a  question  that  needs 
special  time  for  its  treatment,  the  question 
arises  whether,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  corres- 
ponding minuteness  shall  not  be  employed  in 
shelving  the  books  of  a  library.  Some  libra- 
rians acknowledge  the  necessity  of  having 
the  catalogue  minutely  subdivided,  each  topic 
appearing  under  its  most  specific  head;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  unwilling  to  admit 
that  a  corresponding  minuteness  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  themselves  is  to  be  desired. 
Others  see  in  such  an  arrangement,  not  only 
a  great  advantage  in  the  ease  and  economy 
with  which  the  library  may  be  administered, 
but  also  that  its  usefulness  as  an  educational 
power  is  increased  and  that  a  far-reaching  and 
beneficent  influence  is  exerted  upon  its 
patrons.  Its  advocates  do  not  and  never 
have  claimed  to  accomplish  the  impossible  or 
the  impracticable ;  but  they  do  claim,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  transfer  the  advantages  of  close 
classification  from  the  catalogue  to  the 
shelves ;  to  make  the  shelves  their  own  cata- 
logue. Close  classification  seeks  to  make  the 
library  more  useful  and  available  by  arranging 
its  resources  in  minute  classes.  This  is  of 
primary  value  to  those  who  are  in  the  library, 
as  it  enables  them  the  more  readily  to  ascertain 
the  resources  of  the  library  upon  a  specific 
topic.  It  may  be  claimed  that  this  is  the 
function  of  the  catalogue,  which  is  true.  The 
catalogue  should  give  the  resources  of  the 
library  more  fully  than  the  shelves  can  possi- 
bly do.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  have  the 
entire  resources  of  the  library  standing  side 
by  side  upon  the  shelves,  unless  we  can  take 
some  of  our  books  apart,  and  in  some  cases 
perform  the  impossible  feat  of  making  them 
occupy  two  distinct  places  at  the  same  time 
but  all  this  does  not  and  never  can  compen- 
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sate  for  the  advantages  derived  from  having 
books  which  treat  of  the  same  specific  topic 
grouped  together  upon  the  shelves,  and  these 
groups  arranged  in  some  systematic  and 
natural  order.  The  catalogue  has  certain 
functions  and  advantages  that  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  relegated  to  the  shelves. 
Because  close  classification  does  not  accom- 
plish what  it  never  attempted  or  because  it 
was  not  used  by  our  grandfathers,  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it.  Our  grandfathers  never  used 
the  telephone  nor  attempted  to  light  their 
drawing-rooms  or  libraries  by  electricity,  but 
we  do  both.  The  advantages  of  close  classi- 
fication are  found  to  be  many,  not  only  by  li- 
brarians, but  by  the  users  of  libraries.  The 
idea  is  based  upon  practical  and  economical 
considerations,  rather  than  upon  any  Utopian 
theories.  The  advantages  are  far  in  excess 
of  its  cost.  Instead  of  confining  itself  to  the 
narrow  views  of  library  management,  quite 
generally  entertained  until  within  a  few  years, 
it  attempts  to  reap  the  reward  of  comparative 
study.  It  is  progressive  as  well  as  aggressive. 
It  starts  upon  the  basis  of  utilizing  the  best 
and  ripest  experience  of  the  past,  and  seeks 
to  avoid  the  errors  and  obstacles  to  success, 
that  were  a  constant  source  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  our  predecessors.  Business  meth- 
ods are  as  necessary  in  the  management  of  a 
library  as  in  any  other  of  the  affairs  of  life ;  and 
that  library  will  be  the  most  successful,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  is  conducted  in  a 
thorough-going  business  manner.  Close  clas- 
sification is  a  step  in  this  direction.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  do  once  for  all,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, the  work  of  the  library.  If  the  work  is 
worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  in  a 
thorough  and  systematic  manner,  rather  than 
in  the  slip-shod  way  in  which  it  is  too  fre- 
quently done.  It  attempts,  first  of  all,  to  de- 
termine into  how  many  classes  of  subjects 
and  subordinate  divisions  it  is  wise  and  prac- 
ticable to  divide  the  library,  bearing  constantly 
in  mind  the  demands  of  its  future  growth. 
Library  work  in  the  past  has  consisted  too 
much  in  undoing  what  has  already  been  done  ; 
a  misapplication,  if  not  a  positive  waste  of 
energy,  that  close  classification  endeavors  to 
avoid.    In  the  end  it  may  safely  be  questioned 


whether  it  costs  any  more  than  the  old  meth- 
ods, while  the  results  are  far  more  satisfac- 
tory in  every  respect. 

Existing  Systems  of  Classification, 

There  are  several  systems  of  classification 
now  in  use,  and  with  which  you  are  all  more 
or  less  familiar,  among  which  may  be  named 
those  of  Messrs.  Cutter,  Dewey,  Edmands, 
Perkins,  Schwartz,  and  Smith.  Whether  any 
of  these  systems  will  be  in  use,  outside  of 
the  libraries  in  which  they  were  developed, 
fifty  years  Jience,  time  alone  will  reveal.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  rest  assured  —  that  the  law  of 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  will  be  inexorably 
and  impartially  applied.  In  the  discussions  of 
these  systems  we  have  at  times  witnessed  a 
warmth  and  censoriousness,  begotten  more  of 
personal  interest  than  of  fair  and  impartial 
criticism.  In  these  discussions  much  use 
has  been  made  of  the  terms  *'  natural  "  order, 
"logical"  system,  etc.,  which  I  think  have 
been  given  an  undue  prominence.  To  my 
mind,  the  terms  "  practical "  order  or  "  orderly 
arrangement "  are  to  be  preferred,  not  so  much 
in  describing  the  system  as  such,  as  in  denot- 
ing their  uses  and  aims.  The  utmost  skill  of 
man  has  failed,  as  yet,  to  devise  a  complete 
circle  of  knowledge,  and  until  this  is  done  no 
system  of  classification  can  be  in  the  fullest 
acceptation  of  the  terms  considered  either 
"  logical "  or  "  natural."  The  coming  system, 
if  it  has  not  already  been  invented,  will  be  the 
one  that  combines  in  the  best  manner  the 
logical,  natural,  practical,  and  orderly  arrange- 
ments of  books  in  the  library. 

Alphabetical  Index. 

This  system  must  have  an  alphabetical 
index  to  make  its  application  easy  and  certain. 
This  is  so  obvious,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections of  some  who  are  opposed  to  any 
system  that  requires  an  index,  that  the  fact 
has  but  to  be  stated  to  meet  with  general 
assent.  It  is  further  witnessed  by  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  no  system  has  been  printed 
within  the  past  ten  years  that  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  such  an  index.  If  a  care- 
fully prepared  system,  fully  elaborated  and 
coordinated  in  all  its  parts,  were  to  be  pub- 
lished without  such  an  index,  the  user  of  it 
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would  soon  find  himself  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency by  making  an  index  of  his  own,  thus 
showing  not  only  that  an  index  is  a  conven- 
ience but  a  necessity. 

Class  Notation. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  two  great  obstacles 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  formation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  ideal  system  of  classification ;  the 
system  that  is  destined,  because  of  its  intrin- 
sic merits,  to  take  the  precedence  of  all  others 
and  attain  a  general  use.  The  first  to  be  con- 
sidered is  class  notation.  The  combined  in- 
genuity, and  the  best  talent  of  the  library  pro- 
fession has,  as  yet,  failed  to  devise  a  class 
notation  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  We 
have  systems  that  use  letters  alone,  as  Mr. 
Edmands' ;  letters  and  figures,  as  Mr.  Cutter's ; 
letters,  figures, and  symbols,  as  Mr.  Smith's; 
and  figures  alone,  as  in  Messrs.  Dewey's,  Per- 
kins' and  Schwartz's  systems.  Each  of  these 
notations  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  some  new  nota- 
tion cannot  be  devised  that  will  combine  all 
their  best  points,  but  this  is  clearly  impossible. 

What  is  to  be  sought  for,  in  our  ideal  nota- 
tion is  :  — 

1.  Naturalness  and  simplicity  in  its  char- 
acters and  their  combinations ; 

2.  Ease  in  reading,  writing,  and  remember- 
ing them ;  and 

3.  Brevity,  with  a  great  capacity  for  sub- 
divisions. 

The  most  natural  and  available  materials 
from  which  to  construct  a  notation  are  letters 
and  figures.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  system,  based  upon  the  use  of  other 
characters,  could  be  successfully  or  generally 
employed.  Between  the  use  of  figures  and 
letters,  used  alone,  there  are  reasons  to  be 
deduced  in  favor  of  both,  though  person- 
ally I  am  inclined  to  prefer  figures.  Let- 
ters are  open  to  two  objections:  i.  They  are 
not  as  easily  written  or  read  as  figures,  besides, 
tht  y  require  a  greater  number  of  strokes  of 
the  pen  in  their  construction,  and  are  therefore 
more  liable  to  illegibility.  2.  They  are  not 
capable  of  as  great  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions, without  producing  unpleasant  effects. 
Figures  or  letters  used  alone  seem  preferable 


to  their  combined  use,  which  can  only  be 
justified  upon  the  ground  of  brevity  and  a 
greater  capacity  for  subdivisions.  The  com- 
binations are  too  complex  to  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  usual  frequenters  of  libraries. 

Figures  alone,  seem  to  answer  most  fully 
and  satisfactorily  the  requirements  we  have 
named  as    essential  to  an   ideal  system  of 
notation,  being  most  easily  written,  read,  and 
remembered,  and  being  in  their  combinations 
the  simplest  forms  known  to  the  human  mind. 
Figures  in -all  their  permutations  are  perfectly 
natural  and  simple,  and  are  easily  read  or 
remembered,  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  said 
of  letters.     There  are  two  methods  of  dealing 
with  figures  as  a  class  notation  that  call  for 
a  moment's  notice.    We  may  first  lay  out  our 
scheme  of  classification,  and  elaborate  it  to 
any  desired  extent,  and  then  begin  and  num- 
ber our  classes,  sub-classes,  and  sections  in 
regular  numerical  order,  leaving  occasional 
gaps  for  new  subjects  that  may  arise  in  the 
future.    While  this   may  seem  a  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  material  than  the  other  method 
which  I  shall  presently  mention,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  the  end  nothing  is  gained, 
but  that  much   confusion  is  liable  to  arise, 
especially  if  inadequate  gaps  are  left  for  future 
contingencies.     This  is  the  very  same  objec- 
tion which  we  saw  rendered  the  fixed  location 
objectionable,  and  led  to  its  abandonment. 
The  second  method  of  using  figures  is  that  of 
using  decimals  for  purposes  of  subdivision. 
This  method,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  favor 
with  which  it  has  been  received  and  adopted, 
seems  to  be  the  best  application  of  figures, 
when  used  alone.    The  great  objection  to  the 
use  of  decimals  lies  in  the  fact  that  minute 
subdivision  necessitates  long  class  numbers ; 
but  I  think  I  express  the  mind  of  many  in 
saying  that  a  class  number  of  not  more  than 
four,  and  in  exceptional  cases  of  five  figures, 
is  preferable  to  one  of    mixed  figures  and 
letters^  even  if  the  latter  were   shorter   by 
one  or  two  characters.      It  does  not  follow 
because  a  system  of  classification  has  been 
carefully  elaborated  for  the  use  of  specialists 
in  all  its  classes,  that  it  must  be  adopted,  with 
all  its  subdivisions  and  minute  headings,  in  all 
libraries.     The  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be 
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adopted  is  purely  a  matter  of  judgment,  to 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case.  For  a  library  just  starting,  the 
wisest  course  seems  to  be  to  select  some 
system  that  has  been  carefully  co5rdinated 
and  worked  out,  and  decide  how  much  of  it 
shall  be  adopted,  it  constantly  being  borne  in 
mind  that  the  future  growth  and  success  of 
the  library  depend  much  upon  its  being  laid 
out  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and  that 
careful  and  even  elaborate  work  will,  in  the 
end,  prove  most  economical. 

Alphabetical  Book  Numbers, 

The  second  great  obstacle  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  application  of  our  ideal  system  is  in 
the  too  persistent  use  of  alphabetical  systems 
of  book  numbers.  Those  best  known  and 
generally  used  are  primarily  designed  to  keep 
large  classes  of  books,  as  fiction  and  biog- 
raphy, and  even  whole  libraries,  in  strict 
alphabetical  order.  When,  however,  the 
library  is  broken  up  into  minute  classes, 
under  a  system  of  close  classification,  the 
necessity  previously  existing  for  a  strict 
alphabetical  order,  either  by  authors  or  works, 
ceases;  and  instead  of  being  a  great  con- 
venience it  becomes  a  disadvantage.  This 
may  be  seen  in  those  libraries  that  have 
attempted  to  use  close  classification,  Mr. 
Dewey's  for  example,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Cutter's  system  of  book  numbers.  There 
are  certain  large  form  divisions,  like  fiction, 
drama,  and  poetry,  as  well  as  biography, 
which  no  system  of  close  classification  can 
satisfactorily  break  up.  In  these  and  other 
similar  classes,  an  alphabetical  order  is 
highly  desirable,  and  can  in  most  cases  be 
satisfactorily  secured  by  abbreviating  the 
usual  class  number;  but  where  clo^e  class- 
ing is  used  and  small  divisions  of  books 
secured,  some  other  system  of  book  numbers 
should  usually  be  employed.  The  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  has  perhaps  more  and 
greater  advantages  than  any  other,  but 
instead  of  employing  an  elaborately  worked- 
out  system,  the  capacity  of  which  is  practically 
unlimited,  I  would  use  an  approximate 
alphabetical  arrangement.    This  can  readily 


be  secured  by  simply  using  the  authors' 
initials,  followed,  whenever  necessary,  by 
numerals  in  the  regular  order  of  accession ; 
e.  g.,  B,  Bi,  B2,  etc.  In  many  small  classes 
of  which  close  classification  will  give  us  a 
large  number,  this  will  often  give  us  a  strict 
alphabetical  arrangement  and  in  many  others 
it  will  be  so  nearly  so  as  to  occasion  little  if 
any  inconvenience. 

Object  of  This  Paper, 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  with  especial 
reference  to  the  wants  of  public  libraries  that 
circulate  their  books,  instead  of  those  refer- 
ence libraries  where  the  demand  for  economy 
in  call  numbers  is  not  so  imperative.  The 
adoption  of  close  classification,  within  the 
limitations  I  have  laid  down,  will  enable  them 
to  do  their  work  once  for  all,  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  to  put  off,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  evil  day  of  a  general  re-adjustment,  and 
deprive  it  of  most  of  its  terrors. 

Recapitulation, 

To  briefly  recapitulate;  I  have  attempted 
to  show :  — 

1.  That  relative  location  is  a  natural  out- 
growth in  library  work ; 

2.  That  relative  location  has  not  only 
made  close  classification  possible,  but  prac- 
ticable ; 

3.  That  close  classification  has  inherent 
advantages  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore ; 
and 

4.  That,  in  its  formation  and  application, 
two  difficulties  have  to  be  met  and  over- 
come :  — 

a.  The  class  notation  must  be  formed  of 
such  materials  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
combine  the  following  essential  features:  — 

a.  Naturalness  and  simplicity  in  its  char- 
acters and  their  combinations ; 

b.  Ease  in  reading,  writing,  and  remem- 
bering them;  and 

c.  Brevity,  with  a  great  capacity  for  sub- 
divisions; and 

b.  In  its  application,  approximate  rather 
than  strict  alphabetical  order  should  be  used, 
except  in  certain  rare  cases. 
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A  N  issue  of  Science  a  few  weeks  ago  con- 
tained the  following  in  an  editorial  note : 
"  The  increasing  number  of  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  special  topics  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  possess  any 
acquaintance  with  current  literature.  We 
have  an  American  science  series,  a  set  of  sci- 
ence primers,  several  sets  of  literature  prim- 
ers, historical  monographs,  economic  papers, 
and  so  on.  The  development  in  this  direction 
is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  one  which 
results  from  the  increasing  specialization  in 
study.  It  is  impossible  any  longer  for  even 
the  well-informed  man  to  follow  methods  and 
details  :  he  must  rest  content  with  results,  and 
even  those  concisely  stated."  Prof.  W.  O. 
Atwater,  in  his  article  on  Food  in  the  June 
Century^  says :  "  The  experiments  of  the  last 
twenty  years  are  numbered  by  hundreds  and 
even  thousands,  and  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  so  voluminous  that  few  specialists  even 
are  able  to  handle  it." 

In  connection  with  this  literature  of  special- 
ization a  difficulty  has  arisen  to  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  note  to  call  attention,  and 
to  suggest  a  possible  remedy  for  the  same.  It 
is  the  common  experience  of  the  librarians  of 
the  older  and  the  larger  libraries  to  have  spe- 
cialists come  to  their  collections  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  authorities  not  accessible 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  valuable  monographs  for 
the  Century  on  the  early  life  of  our  ancestors 
in  the  colonies,  had  to  go  from  his  own  fine 
library  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George  (of  pleas- 
ant memory)  to  the  Astor  Library  and  the 
Historical  Society  Library  in  New  York,  to 
the  Boston  Public  and  Athena?um,  to  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Library,  to 
Harvard  College  Library,  to  the  State  Library 
at  Albany,  to  the  National  Library  at  VVash- 
ingion,  and  even  to  the  British  Museum. 
Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,   finds  one    long  looked    for 


authority  on  "musical  sands"  only  at  the 
Astor  Library,  and  in  the  preparation  of  his 
catalogue  of  scientific  and  technical  periodi- 
cals has  the  assistance  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  of  more  than  125  librarians. 
*Mn  a  recent  discussion,  in  the  main  quite  an 
idle  one,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  "  as  to 
the  relative  advantages  of  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton as  places  of  residence  for  literary  men,  one 
significant  statement  was  made  by  a  New 
York  man  of  letters,  to  the  effect  that  he,  in 
his  work,  not  infrequently  found  it  impossible 
to  obtain  the  books  he  needed  in  New  York, 
and  was  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
Boston  and  Cambridge  to  get  at  them." 

Much  valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  to 
specialists  in  ascertaining  where  the  authori- 
ties they  wish  to  consult  may  be  found  in  the 
liberal  exchange  of  catalogs,  bulletins,  and 
check  lists  between  libraries,  and  in  the  publi- 
cation of  cooperative  lists  and  special  bibliog- 
raphies. But  all  these  have  served  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  great  but  perhaps  not 
wholly  insurmountable  difficulty ;  viz.  that  the 
authorities  in  any  and  all  lines  of  research  are 
widely  scattered  in  libraries  far  apart  from 
each  other,  and  that  the  specialist  is  often  put 
to  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money  from 
10  to  100  times  the  cost  of  the  book  he 
wishes  to  get  at,  in  traveling  to  the  place 
where  it  may  be  examined. 

"When  Huxley  writes  on  science  in  general, 
Walker  on  political  economy,  Geikie  on 
geology,  Martin  on  biology,  and  Young  on  the 
sun,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  results  will 
be  beyond  criticism." 

Some  specialists,  like  Ex-Pres.  A.  D. 
White,  of  Cornell  University,  Von  Ranke,  and 
Mr.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  have  been  able  to 
gather  to  their  own  libraries  needed  authori- 
ties in  such  numbers  as  to  make  their  collec- 
tions unique  and  invaluable;  but  how  very 
seldom  during  the  life-time  of  the  collector,  as 
in  the  first  instance,  or  at  his  death,  as  in  the 
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case  of  Von  Ranke  and  a  few  others,  do  such 
collections  go  en  masse  to  some  library 
for  the  free  use  of  students  in  perpetuum ! 
How  often,  rather,  like  that  on  the  history  of 
printing  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hoe 
of  New  York,  and  in  scores  of  other  instances 
that  might  be  named,  are  the  collections  of  a 
life-time  scattered  broadcast ! 

Every  librarian  labors  to  make  a  specialty 
of  some  department  of  his  library,  and  to 
gather  together  all  he  can  that  bears  upon  it ; 
but  only  too  often  what  he  manages  to  get 
barely  serves  to  emphasize  the  more  press- 
ing need  of  what  he  does  not  get.  Every 
college  librarian  can  tell  us  of  the  efforts 
made  by  each  professor  to  secure  the  lion's 
share  of  the  appropriations  for  his  own 
department  in  the  library,  and  of  the  loud 
calls  from  each  of  these  specialists  for  much 
needed  authorities.  Other  librarians  also  are 
often  indebted  to  specialists  for  suggesting  or 
requesting  the  purchase  of  valuable  books, 
but  few  are  able  to  respond  as  liberally  as  did 
the  Astor  Library  in  buying  scores  of  books 
asked  for  by  the  compilers  of  the  Cyclopaedia 
of  Painters  and  Paintings  edited  by  Champlin 
and  Norton. 

There  must  of  necessity  be  a  limit  beyond 
which  general  libraries  cannot  go  in  supply- 
ing the  demands  of  the  specialists.  How,  then, 
shall  these  demands  be  met.f*  We  reply  by 
the  establishment  of  libraries  for  specialists. 
We  supplement  our  public  school  system  with 
the  free  public  library,  "  the  people's  univer- 
sity;" we  must  complement  our  college  and 
university  provision  for  the  "  higher  educa- 
tion," by  supplying  to  its  expected  and  natural 
product,  the  specialists,  fully  equipped  libra- 
ries tor  their  several  departments,  where  they 
may  pursue  their  work  and  complete  the  circle 
by  preparing  and  publishing  the  "  small  books 
on  great  subjects  "  for  the  information  and 
instruction  of  the  people.  We  said  by  the 
establishment  of  libraries  for  specialists ;  we 
might  have  said  by  the  prompt  and  liberal 
endowment  of  the  scores  of  such  libraries,  the 


nuclei  of  which  are  already  provided,  in  the 
libraries  of  the  medical,  historical  and  scien- 
tific societies  and  professional  schools  all  over 
our  land. 

What  has  been  done  at  Washington  in  col- 
lecting the  splendid  library  at  the  Surgeon- 
General's  office  (for  the  elalx)rate  and  incom- 
parable Index  catalogue  of  which  the  librari- 
ans of  the  world  are  so  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Billings  and  his  painstaking  assistants)  and 
at  the  library  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  with  its  60,000  volumes  and  pam- 
phlets, must  be  done  in  connection  with 
libraries  for  specialists  in  all  departments,  at 
centers  where  they  can  be  easy  of  access. 

One  profession,  the  legal,  is  already  amply 
provided  for,  and  perhaps  deserves  but  little 
sympathy  on  our  part.  There  are  hundreds 
of  well-equipped  law  libraries  where  legal  wits 
may  be  sharpened  for  the  prosecution  and 
defence  of  "  boodle  aldermen  "  and  bribe-giv- 
ing railroad  presidents,  and  for  breaking  the 
wills  of  such  liberal  and  munificent  testators 
as  Tilden  and  Mrs.  Fiske,  and  perverting  the 
funds  intended  for  library  endowment  towards 
refilling  the  depleted  pockets  of  the  contest- 
ants in  these  ill-begotten  suits. 

Our  general  or  free  public  libraries  cannot 
be  expected  to  buy  works  of  interest  only  to 
specialists ;  their  mission  and  purpose  are  ful- 
filled when  they  provide  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  the  people.  Our  great 
reference  libraries  will  have -all  they  can  do  in 
providing  the  best  editions  of  the  best  books 
for  the  use  of  scholars  and  those  who  seek 
more  than  the  free  public  library  provides; 
but  our  libraries  for  specialists  should  each 
contain  everything  in  print  on  the  subject  or 
subjects  for  which  it  is  established. 

Comparatively  small  endowments  thus  ap- 
plied will  add  indefinitely  to  the  positive  incre- 
ment of  the  world's  stock  of  knowledge,  in 
saving  to  specialists  much  time  for  the  pur- 
suit of  original  investigations  which  is  now 
wasted  in  the  search  for  information  as  to 
what  their  predecessors  have  accomplished. 


PLUMMER. 
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THE   COLUMBIA   COLLEGE   SCHOOL   OF    LIBRARY   ECONOMY   FROM 

A   STUDENT'S   STANDPOINT. 

BY   MISS   MARY   WRIGHT   PLUMMER   OF   CHICAGO. 


"pERH  APS  no  body  of  instructors  ever  had  a 
more  expectant  class  or  one  more  ignorant 
of  the  subject  to  be  entered  upon  than  were 
most  of  the  members  of  the  School  of  Library 
Economy  on  the  5th  of  January  last.  It  is 
almost  a  wonder  that  the  ferment  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  we  listened  to 
and  attempted  to  follow  our  instructions  did 
not  burst  out  the  walls  of  the  superannuated 
building,  for  it  was  a  clear  case  of  new  wine 
in  old  bottles. 

We  began  at  once  on  our  work  under  the 
instructors  appointed,  applying  ourselves  first 
to  the  attainment  of  the  library  hand.  Later 
we  were  allowed  a  choice  between  this  and 
a  printed  hand,  and  several  adopted  the 
latter. 

More  than  one  family  were  astonished  in 

.these  first  days  to  receive  letters  written  and 

superscribed    in    characters    abjured    since 

childhood,  for  the  enthusiasm  went  so  far  as 

to  make  this  almost  a  test  of  class  spirit. 

If  I  remember  right,  the  next  step  was 
acquaintance  with  the  accession-book,  as 
being  simplest.  We  used  loose  sheets  similar 
to  those  of  the  condensed  accession-book. 
From  this  we  went  on  to  gain  a  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  writing  of  shelf  lists  and  condens- 
ing of  titles,  giving  but  a  short  time  to  this  as 
we  were  to  return  to  it  later. 

The  writing  of  catalogue  cards  came  next. 
For  some  time  this  was  done  on  slips  of 
author  and  subject  sizes,  until  we  could  be 
trusted  to  take  the  regular  cards.  Piles  of 
books  were  brought  up  to  us  to  be  catalogued, 
and  we  took  them  as  they  came  without  selec- 
tion. Our  previous  instruction  on  the  slips 
had  been  in  systematic  order — biographies  for 
a  few  days,  then  analyticals,  then  works  in 
series,  etc.,  so  that  we  might  master  the  writing 
of  one  kind  of  card  before  going  to  another. 

During  practice  hours  the  instructors 
remained    with    us,    overseeing   our    work, 


making  suggestions,  and  answering  questions 
with  almost  infinite  patience.  The  time  was 
all  too  short,  however,  to  thoroughly  conquer 
the  vast  amount  of  detail,  and  the  apprentice- 
ship term  was  of  great  value  in  confirming 
our  uncertain  impression  of  what  we  had 
been  taught.  From  carding  we  went  to 
classification,  which  proved  fascinating  but 
difficult.  Only  a  few  of  the  class  elected  to 
devote  themselves  to  this  during  the  appren- 
ticeship term,  the  majority  preferring  to  work 
at  cataloguing. 

Some  weeks  were  spent  in  carding  accord- 
ing to  the  dictionary  system,  and  with  this  the 
term  virtually  ended. 

It  was  not  merely  during  the  appointed 
hours  of  practice  that  we  worked,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  fill  up 
the  odd  moments.  Some  busied  themselves 
with  cyclostyling,  some  with  the  Hammond 
type-writer,  others  with  reference  work  and 
the  elaboration  of  their  lecture  notes. 

For  one  or  two  weeks  our  notes  were  taken 
down  by  ear,  without  much  idea  of  what  they 
meant,  in  the  faith  that  some  day  we  should 
look  them  over  and  find  that  practical  experi- 
ence had  made  them  comprehensible.  This 
proved  true  only  in  a  measure,  but  the  plan 
now  inaugurated  of  a  short  term  of  practice 
before  the  lecture  course  will  do  away  with 
this  difficulty.  The  questions  asked  will  prob- 
ably be  more  intelligent,  and  notes  can  be 
taken  with  full  understanding. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  lecture- 
courses  in  future  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
bring  together  discourses  on  the  same  or  kin- 
dred topics;  by  this  means,  the  mind  may 
remain  upon  one  subject  until  it  be  examined 
on  all  sides,  avoiding  the  waste  of  energy  that 
must  come  from  a  continual  change  of  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  also  facilitate  the  taking  of  notes 
in  topical  order. 
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As  to  our  interest  in  the  lectures,  I  think 
some  of  the  eminent  librarians  who  had  hardly 
said  their  last  word  before  they  were  sur 
rounded  by  eager  questioners  and  greeted 
with  individual  applause,  can  answer  for  that. 
The  lectures  might  be  divided  into  two  sorts  — 
the  technical  and  the  inspiring;  the  former 
aroused  practical  discussion,  the  latter  enthu- 
siasm, and  the  combination  was  a  good  one. 
It  was  noticeable  that  nothing  that  appealed 
to  the  missionary  spirit  appealed  in  vain. 

When  the  apprenticeship  term  began,  the 
value  of  actual  and  constant  practice  soon 
became  evident.  Reference-books  and  aids  to 
cataloguTng  that  had  bftn  but  names  to  us 
became  a  continual  need,  and  we  soon  learned 
to  form  a  judgment,  albeit  a  crude  one,  of 
their  relative  merits. 

There  has  been  expressed  by  several  of  the 
class  in  my  hearing,  a  doubt  whether  it  is 
best  for  the  school  to  attempt  to  teach  more 
than  one  system  of  cataloguing,  considering 
the  short  time  during  which  many  of  the  class 
have  the  benefit  of  its  instructions.  In  school 
parlance,  we  found  ourselves  "  mixed  up  "  by 
the  different  methods  taught,  so  that  when  we 
came  to  be  apprentices  we  had  to  releam 
some  things  in  order  to  do  our  work  cor- 
rectly. 

The  convenience  of  training  in  languages 
was  very  apparent,  more  so,  doubtless,  than 
if  our  apprenticeship  had  been  in  an  ordinary 
library.    To  meet  a  want  in  this  direction,  a 


class  in  (^erman  was  started,  under  one  of  the 
staff,  and  proved  helpful.  Several  of  us  would 
be  glad  if  the  third  year's  course  might  include 
a  review  at  least  of  our  studies  in  languages, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern. 

The  plans  with  which  many  entered  the 
school  suffered  changes  and  may  undergo 
more  before  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship 
year.  Our  ignorance  of  the  many  depart- 
ments, the  infinite  detail,  and  the  higher  aims 
of  librarianship,  led  us  to  make  hasty  choice 
of  future  work,  which  was  modified  or  reversed 
as  we  gained  insight.  Fitness  for  special 
lines  developed  itself  and  seemed  almost  to 
force  a  choice  in  some  instances.  One  feel- 
ing, however,  was  common  to  the  class,  —  that, 
whatever  place  and  whatever  division  of  labor 
might  fall  to  our  lot,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  our  best  work,  now  that  we  had 
a  standard.  With  the  untried  enthusiasm  of 
tyros  we  even  yearned  for  small  libraries  in 
straitened  circumstances,  that  so  we  might 
show  how  much  could  be  done  with  a  little. 

I  have  intimated  that  the  class  was  ambi- 
tious, industrious,  conscientious,  enthusiastic ; 
all  this  would  sound  like  self-praise  if  I  had 
not  intended  all  along  to  account  for  it  in 
great  part  by  the  patient  painstaking,  the 
persevering  energy,  and  contagious  zeal  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school.  If  the  class  be 
called  a  success,  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
ability  and  the  generous  spirit  with  which  it 
was  managed. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


BY  WILLIAM    RICE,  D.  D.,  LIBRARIAN   CITY   LIBRARY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


T  N  discussing  the  relations  of  city  govern- 
ments or  town  authorities  to  public  libra- 
ries in  this  Library  Association,  I  have  no 
occasion  to  urge  that  free  public  libraries  are 
desirable,  or  that  they  should  receive  encour- 
agement and  support  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
tax  or  by  municipal  grant.  And  I  am  happy 
to  know  that  the  importance  and  value  of 
public  libraries  as  factors  in  the  grand  scheme 


of  popular  education  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted by  educators,  and  to  such  an  extent 
by  the  general  public,  that  provision  has  been 
made  in  many  of  the  States  for  the  appropri- 
ation of  public  funds  for  their  support.  The 
amount  which  a  city  or  town  may  appropriate 
is  still  limited  in  some  of  the  States  ;  while  in 
Massachusetts,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
elsewhere,  that  amount  is  left  to  be  deter- 
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mined  by  vote  of  the  town  or  municipality. 

Very  many  of  the  libraries  established  by 
towns  and  cities  under  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  have  originated  in  the  generous  gifts 
of  individuals  or  in  the  bequests  of  public- 
spirited  citizens.  Comparatively  few,  indeed, 
even  of  the  best-established  and  most  flour- 
ishing public  libraries  of  the  country,  have 
originated  in  the  public  action  of  the  town  or 
municipality.  But  whether  in  their  inception 
the  result  of  individual  munificence  or  muni- 
cipal action,  the  authority  which  is  vested  in 
the  town  or  municipality  is  substantially  of 
the  same  general  character,  and  involves  two 
elements;  viz.  those  of  control  and  support. 

I  shall  offer  a  few  obvious  suggestions  on 
both  these  points. 

To  secure  the  first  element  in  its  best  type, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  board  of  control  be 
intrenched  beyond  the  petty  strifes  of  local 
politics,  and  that  the  members  of  such  boards 
be  selected  from  the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
classes  of  the  community.  Moreover,  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  these  boards  of 
control  be  elected  for  a  considerable  term  of 
years,  and  be  so  constituted  that  in  no  single 
year  shall  any  radical  or  material  change  be 
made  in  their  membership. 

The  officers  in  direct  charge  of  the  library 
should  be  wisely  chosen,  and  be  rarely 
changed.  No  institution  can  attain  a  healthy 
and  symmetrical  growth  if  its  immediate 
managers  are  incompetent,  or  if  they  are 
frequently  superseded  and  the  general  plan 
of  the  institution  is  subjected  to  continual 
modification.  But  a  wise  choice  of  librarians 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  unless  the  trustees 
or  directors  are  intelligent  and  cultivated 
men;  and  the  permanence  of  these  officials 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  permanence  of 
the  supervising  board.  No  arrangement  can 
be  more  mischievous  than  the  supervision  of 
a  public  library  by  a  committee  of  the  city 
government  annually  elected. 

I  knew  an  instance  where  in  a  large  city 
the  library  was  under  the  control  of  such  a 
board,  some  of  whom  were  illiterate  men,  and 
where  the  librarian  and  his  assistants  were 
changed  three  times  in  five  years. 

I  knew  another  instance  where  the  chair- 


man of  the  library  board  was  a  keeper  of  a 
saloon,  and  more  interested  in  the  business 
of  rum-selling  than  in  the  promotion  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  city, 
which  the  library  was  supposed  by  its  founders 
to  subserve. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  men 
whose  prominence  in  ward  politics  alone 
raises  them  to  positions  of  temporary  author- 
ity in  a  city  should  on  this  account  be  espe- 
cially suited  to  direct  in  the  management  of  a 
library,  either  as  to  the  administration  of  its 
affairs,  the  choice  of  its  books,  or  the  selec- 
tion of  the  librarian. 

The  second  element  in  the  relations  of  a 
town  or  city  to  the  library  is  that  of  financial 
support. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
growth  and  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

Given  an  efficient  management,  it  then  fol- 
lows that  the  more  money  which  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  trustees,  the  greater  will  be 
the  benefits  secured. 

Of  course,  the  amount  must  be  regulated  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  municipality;  but  the  public 
library  deserves,  and  should  receive,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  amount  which  is  appropriated 
in  a  town  or  city  for  educational  purposes. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  all  current 
expenses  which  an  efficient  management  of 
its  affairs  demands,  and  also  for  such  a  supply 
of  new  books  as  will  secure  its  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth.  And  this  supply  should  be 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  than  the 
range  of  a  mere  circulating  library  which  pro- 
poses to  furnish  the  current  literature  of  the 
day.  It  should  contemplate  meeting  the  more 
earnest  and  serious  needs  of  the  community 
by  additions  to  the  departments  of  the  library 
which  are  best  adapted  to  aid  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  substantial  knowledge. 

If  we  put  this  claim  for  liberal  appropria- 
tions on  no  higher  ground,  we  might  urge 
that  none  of  the  material  interests  of  a  city 
can  certainly  be  more  important  to  its  well- 
being  than  the  development  of  its  citizens  in 
intelligence,  in  practical  knowledge,  in  culti- 
vated skill,  and  in  power  to  apply  to  industrial 
pursuits  the  constantly  increasing  discoveries 
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in  science  and  the  arts;  that  no  money 
expended  will  bring  such  a  rich  return  as  that 
which  is  devoted  to  secure  this  development ; 
and  that  no  instrumentality  is  more  effective 
in  securing  this  end  than  the  maintenance  of 
a  public  library,  on  a  broad  and  generous 
basis. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  who 
can  doubt  that  the  public  library  secures  to 
the  city  or  town  in  which  it  is  located  a  full 
return  for  all  reasonable  appropriations  in  a 
more  orderly,  intelligent,  and  useful  popula- 
tion? Who  can  doubt  that  pauperism  and 
crime  are  lessened  by  its  influence,  and  that 
every  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  material, 
interest  is  promoted  ? 

We  have  thus  very  briefly  indicated  the 
financial  claims  of  the  library  upon  the  town 
or  city.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  future  of  a  library  is  somewhat 
uncertain  at  best,  when  the  dependence  for 
growth  and  support  is  entirely  contingent 
upon  the  annual  vote  of  a  town  or  city  govern- 
ment, whose  members  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  whose  action  is  affected  by  so  many 
influences  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor 
controlled.  The  cry  of  retrenchment  may  at 
any  time  be  raised,  and  retrenchment  often 
begins  where  it  should  end ;  that  is,  with  the 
appropriations  for  educational  purposes.  Or 
the  demand  for  some  so-called  material  im- 
provement may  assume  disproportionate 
importance,  and  the  more  vital  interests  of  a 
city  be  sacrificed  for  a  time  for  the  attainment 
of  those  of  minor  consequence. 

A  library  thus  dependent,  is  therefore,  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  such  a  reduction  in  its 
income  as  will  seriously  impair  its  efliciency. 
Moreover,  in  a  free  library  thus  dependent, 
those  interests  are  liable  to  suffer  which  are 
in  reality  the  most  essential  to  its  welfare  and 
usefulness. 

Rarely  can  an  appropriation  be  expected 
which  will  do  much  more  than  provide  for  the 
necessary  current  expenses  of  the  library,  and 
supply  the  constant  demands  of  its  readers 
for  the  popular  literature  of  the  day.  The 
only  assurance  which  a  library  can  have  for 
its  stability  and  for  the  attainment  of  its 
highest  usefulness  is    to    be    found  in   the 


possession  of  an  endowment  fund  for  its 
reference  department,  adequate  to  provide 
for  its  regular  and  symmetrical  development. 

The  history  of  libraries  will  show  that 
most  of  those  which  are  of  real  and  acknowl- 
edged value  have  been  supported,  in  part  at 
least,  by  endowment  funds;  while  those  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  entirely  dependent 
upon  city  or  town  appropriations  have  been 
largely  libraries  of  a  popular  character  and 
of  less  value. 

Though  we  would  not  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  circulating  department  of  a  library, 
nor  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which 
result  from  the  introduction  of  the  popular  liter- 
ature of  the  day  into  the  homes  of  the  people, 
we  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  its  ref- 
erence department  is  found  the  highest  util- 
ity of  a  public  library  —  its  greatest  efficiency 
in  developing  the  mental  power  as  well  as 
advancing  the  industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  a  community. 

We  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  gen- 
eral topic,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dangers 
arising  in  the  practical  working  of  a  library 
controlled  and  supported  by  town  or  city  are 
two-fold. 

1.  From  unwise  and  unintelligent  manage- 
ment, resulting  in  frequent  changes  of  policy, 
in  undiscriminating  purchases  of  books,  and 
often  in  the  appointment  of  incompetent 
librarians. 

2.  From  insufficient  support,  crippling  the 
librar}'  in  its  most  important  departments, 
and  thus  essentially  impairing  its  usefulness. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  furnishes  me 
with  an  opportunity  to  present  to  you  a  brief 
history  of  the  City  Library  Association  of 
Springfield  —  an  opportunity  which  I  had  in 
mind  in  suggesting  to  your  committee  my 
topic  on  this  occasion. 

I  desire  to  give  this  history  of  a  successful 
experiment,  because  it  suggests  a  form  of 
organization  which  would  be  practicable  in 
many  towns  and  cities,  and  which  would  result 
in  the  establishment  of  a  library  more  desira- 
ble in  some  respects  than  the  public  library 
proper,  maintained  and  supported  by  the  city 
or  town  alone. 

The  City  Library  Association  of  Springfield 
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was  organized  to  supply  a  great  public  need. 
In  1855,  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  citizens,  a  petition  was 
circulated  and  signed  by  1,200  people,  asking 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  library.  The 
city  government  considered  the  subject  favor- 
ably, but,  as  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  year 
had  passed,  no  action  could  be  had  upon  the 
subject. 

The  next  year  the  City  Hall  was  built,  and 
the  city  government  decided  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  make  any  appropriation  for  a 
public  library,  in  view  of  the  heavy  indebted- 
ness of  the  city.  Disappointed  in  this 
direction,  the  friends  of  the  library  enterprise 
determined  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the 
establishment  of  a  library  by  means  of  a 
voluntary  association.  For  this  purpose  the 
City  Library  Association  was  organized  Nov. 
27,  1857.  The  members  of  two  existing 
institutions,  the  Young  Men's  Literary  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  united 
with  other  citizens  in  the  new  enterprise,  and 
their  small  libraries  were  made  over  to  the 
new  organization. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions among  the  citizens,  a  considerable 
sum  was  raised,  and  accessions  were  made 
to  the  library  by  donations  of  books. 

In  1859  another  appeal  was  made  to  the 
city  government.  The  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun, 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  recommended  in  his 
inaugural  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
and  argued  that,  "  In  view  of  the  benefit  of  a 
public  library  as  a  fruitful  source,  not  of  the 
ordinary  and  acknowledged  blessings  of 
intelligence  merely,  but  of  an  efficient  and  all 
pervading  economy,  it  would  be  literally  an 
institution  of  saving."  But  the  city  govern- 
ment, still  feeling  the  pressure  of  its  debts, 
declined  to  make  any  appropriation  for  a 
library.  They  consented,  however,  to  pro- 
vide a  room  in  the  City  Hall  for  the  use  of 
the  Association,  and  also  to  furnish  fuel  and 
lights.  No  funds,  however,  were  received 
from  the  city  for  the  support  of  the  library 
until  1864. 

In  1864  the  Association  petitioned  to  the 
city  government  for  an  appropriation  to 
supplement  the  yearly  subscriptions  of  $1, 


which  sum  was  charged  for  the  use  of  books, 
and,  as  a  consideration  to  the  city,  agreed 
that  the  use  of  books  on  the  premises  should 
be  free  to  all. 

The  city  government  responded  favorably 
to  this  request,  and  from  1864  to  1870  appro- 
priated an  average  of  about  $1,600  a  year. 

The  library  now  contained  about  17,000 
volumes,  and  at  least  $45,000  had  been  con- 
tributed by  citizens  to  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. It  was,  therefore,  apparent  that  the 
library  had  become  an  established  institution, 
and  it  was  felt  that  provision  must  be  made 
for  its  permanent  accommodation  and  con- 
tinued growth.  The  Association  was  there- 
fore reorganized  under  a  new  charter,  which 
constituted  it  a  "corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  library  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  promotion 
of  intellectual  improvement  in  the  city  of 
Springfield."  The  corporation  was  authorized 
to  "hold  real  and  personal  estate  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000  (since  increased  to 
$300,000),  exclusive  of  the  books  in  its  library, 
and  the  collections  of  natural  history  and 
works  of  art  in  its  museum."  All  its  real  and 
personal  estate  was  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
"the  uses  and  purposes  appropriate  for  a 
public  and  social  library  and  museum,  to  be 
used  and  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Springfield,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
corporation  might  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe ; "  and  the  city  of  Springfield  was 
authorized  to  make  appropriations  for  its 
maintenance  so  long  as  the  corporation 
"allowed  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  free 
access  to  the  library  at  reasonable  hours 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  same  on  the 
premises."  The  officers  of  the  Association, 
consisting  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and 
ten  directors,  were  invested  with  the  entire 
supervision  and  control  of  the  library.  But 
to  give  the  city  government  some  voice 
directly  in  the  management  of  the  library, 
the  by-laws  were  subsequently  changed,  so 
that  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  President  of 
the  Common  Council,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  were  constituted,  ex  officio^  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  was  provided  that  any  citizen  might  be- 
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come  a  member  of  the  corporation,  with  the 
right  to  vote  at  the  meetings,  on  payment  of 

$50- 

The  rooms  hitherto  occupied  by  the  As- 
sociation in  the  City  Hall  were  now  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  the  necessity  for  more  com- 
modious quarters  was  obvious ;  and  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  new  organization,  a  lot  of 
land  for  a  new  building  was  donated  by  Hon. 
George  Bliss,  with  a  subscription  in  addition 
of  1 1 0,000;  and  the  directors  voted  to  proceed 
at  once  to  obtain  farther  subscriptions  and 
plans  for  a  building.  In  the  spring  of  1871, 
the  new  building  was  completed,  at  an 
expense  of  $  100,000.  The  Association  was 
about  $25,000  in  debt,  at  the  completion  of 
the  building;  but  this  amount  was  soon 
raised,  and,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1874,  the 
Treasurer  reported  that  the  entire  debt  had 
been  paid. 

On  the  removal  of  the  library  to  the  new 

building,  application  was  made  to  the  city  for 

an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation,  in 

view  of  the  large  increase    in  the  current 

expenses  of  the  Association. 
They  were  able  to  present  as  an  argument 

to  enforce  this  application,  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  funds  contributed  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  used  for  expenses,  or  invested  in 
land,  buildings,  or  books,  had  reached  the 
sum  of  $185,000.  The  city  government  res- 
ponded favorably  to  this  appeal,  and  though 
the  annual  appropriations  varied  from  year  to 
year,  with  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  city, 
and  the  varying  moods  of  the  officials,  the 
average  annual  appropriation  from  1870  to 
1885  was  about  |6,ooo.  The  Association  also 
had  an  income  during  this  period,  from  the 
annual  subscription  fees  of  $1  each  from 
the  cardholders,  and  from  the  interest  of 
its  invested  funds,  aggregating  about  $2,000  a 
year.  During  this  period,  the  importance  of 
additional  endowment  funds  w^as  urged  upon 
the  public  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  direc- 
tors. The  desirableness  of  making  the  library 
entirely  free,  by  an  increased  appropriation, 
was  also  presented,  from  time  to  time  to  the 
city  goverment. 

In   1884  a  special  efiFort  was  made  to  in- 
crease the  endowment  funds.    A  plan  was 


adopted  by  which  it  was  provided  that  all 
subscriptions  of  $5,000  and  upwards  might 
at  the  request  of  the  donors  be  separately  in- 
vested, and  the  fund  thus  created  be  known 
by  the  name  designated  by  the  donor,  and 
the  annual  interest  on  such  fund  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  specific  department  of 
the  library  indicated  by  the  donor.  Thus  the 
contributors  to  these  funds  were  enabled  to 
secure  a  lasting  memorial  of  themselves  or 
their  friends,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
provided  for  a  regular  and  perpetual  growth 
of  some  department  of  the  library. 

This  plan  met  with  approval,  and  $30,000 
was  almost  immediately  subscribed.  More- 
over, about  $50,000  in  addition  has  been 
given  in  legacies  to  the  library,  contingent 
for  the  present  on  the  lives  of  other  legatees, 
but  which  the  Association  will  receive  in 
comparatively  a  few  years. 

In  connection  w^ith  this  movement  for  in- 
creased endowment  funds  a  more  decided 
efiFort  was  made  to  secure  an  increase  in  the 
annual  city  appropriation,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  library  entirely  free  in  its  circu- 
lating as  well  as  in  its  reference  department. 
The  subject  was  fully  presented  to  the  city 
government  by  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  result,  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $3,000  was  unanimously  voted  for 
the  new  departure. 

The  library  was  opened  to  the  public  as  a 
free  library  on  the  ist  of  June,  1885.  The 
success  of  the  free  library  was  beyond  the 
expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
The  number  of  cardholders  increased  during 
the  year  from  1,100  to  over  7,000,  and  the 
circulation  of  books  from  41,000  to  154,500. 

This  success  was  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Association  easily  secured  a  farther  addition 
to  the  appropriation  in  1886,  and  it  now 
receives  from  the  city,  including  the  "dog 
tax,"  the  sum  of  $15,000  a  year.   * 

We  have  now  in  the  library  60,000  volumes. 
We  have  a  reading-room,  well  supplied  with 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews,  and  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  which  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  natural  science 
in  our  schools. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  points 
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to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  and  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  be  suggestive  to  the 
friends  of  the  library  enterprise  elsewhere, 
are  these :  — 

I.  As  to  library  management  and  con- 
trol. 

We  have,  in  this  somewhat  unique  enterprise 
of  ours,  a  library  supported,  as  to  its  current 
expenses  and  its  circulating  department,  en- 
tirely by  public  funds,  and  yet  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors  elected 
by  the  Association  (a  corporation  composed 
of  intelligent,  cultivated,  and  enterprising 
men,  who  are  interested  in  the  library,  and 
who  have  shown  their  interest  by  contribut- 
ing to  its  funds),  in  which  body  the  city  is 
represented,  ex-officio^  through  its  Mayor,  the 
President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools, —  certainly  a  wiser 
Board  of  control  than  could  ordinarily  be 
secured  through  the  direct  agency  of  a  city 
government. 


2.     As  to  funds. 

We  have  secured  this  generous  support 
from  the  city  government,  because  we  have 
not  only  been  able  to  show  the  value  of  the 
library  to  the  public  welfare,  but  also  to  pre- 
sent to  them  from  time  to  time  the  fact  that 
the  liberal  appropriations  of  the  city  were, 
after  all,  but  a  reasonable  interest  on  the 
large  amount  which  the  Association  had 
already  contributed  for  the  public  benefit. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  raising 
endowment  funds,  because  we  have  been 
able  to  show  to  our  wealthy  and  generous 
citizens  that  our  library  in  its  current  ex- 
penses and  circulating  department  would 
undoubtedly  be  liberally  supported  by  public 
funds,  and  that  the  amount  of  their  donations 
would  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  building 
up  of  an  increasingly  valuable  reference  de- 
partment, thus  placing  the  library  upon  a 
stable  foundation,  and  insuring  its  healthy 
growth  and  its  permanent  ysefulness. 


SPECIAL   COLLECTIONS   AT  ITHACA. 


BY   GEORGE   L.  BURR,  LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   WHITE   LIBRARY,   CORNELL   UNIVERSITY. 


'T^HAT  much-quoted  philosopher  who 
divides  education  into  the  two  stages  of 
learning  something  about  everything  and  of 
learning  everything  about  something,  has  un- 
wittingly defined  the  ideal  difference  in  scope 
and  aim  between  the  public  and  the  private 
library  —  the  library  of  reference  and  the 
library  of  research.  But  the  university 
library  is  a  nondescript.  Standing  where 
the  two  educations  join,  it  must  supply  tools 
for  both ;  and,  if  it  may  not  hope,  like  those 
rare  universal  geniuses,  the  national  libraries, 
to  know  everything  about  everything,  it  must 
at  least,  for  training's  sake,  aim  to  know 
everything  about  several  somethings. 

It  was  perhaps  some  such  instinct  as  this 
which  led  the  founders  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity at  the  very  outset  to  combine  with  broad 
general  purchases  the  acquisition  of  special 
collections.  To  those  who  hold  Cornell  a 
technical  school  in  danger  of  forgetting  her 
original  calling,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the 


first  collections  thus  sought  were  in  compara 
tive  philology  and  in  the  ancient  classics. 

1.  Franz  Bopp,  the  father  of  modem  com- 
parative philology,  died  at  Berlin  in  1867,  ^^ 
year  before  the  opening  of  Cornell.  His 
library  of  2,500  volumes  included  nearly  the 
whole  literature  of  the  infant  science  up  to 
that  date.  Like  that  of  his  equally  venerated 
colleague,  Leopold  von  Ranke,  on  whose  heir- 
ship a  sister  American  college  has  just  earned 
our  congratulations,  it  "held  no  trash." 
Bought  from  his  heirs,  it  was  transferred 
to  the  shelves  of  the  university  before  her 
doors  were  opened  to  students.  Its  chief 
wealth,  apart  from  the  beginnings  of  compara- 
tive philology,  is  in  the  literatures  and  gram- 
mar of  the  Oriental,  African,  Polynesian,  and 
American  tongues.  A  Sanskrit  manuscript  of 
two  are  its  only  curiosa. 

2.  Scarcely  less  thoroughly  equipped  in 
his  own  field  was  that  patriarch  of  American 
classical   commentators.    Professor    Charles 
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Anthon,  of  Columbia  College.  His  death 
occurred  in  the  same  year  with  Bopp's,  and 
his  library  passed  with  the  latter's  to  the 
shelves  of  Cornell  University.  Its  7,000 
volumes  were  preeminently  a  "working"  col- 
lection— the  authorities  and  editions  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  classical  dictionar}', 
the  dictionary  of  antiquities,  the  annotated 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  familiar  to  so  many 
generations  of  students.  Yet  Prof.  Anthon 
was  by  no  means  above  bibliographical  luxury. 
Not  a  few  such  exquisite  typographical 
indulgences  as  the  Bodoni  Homer  and  Picart's 
Ovid,  such  rarities  as  the  Aldine  Aristotle,  the 
Elzevir  Livy,  Plautus,  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  be- 
tray the  book-lover  as  well  as  the  scholar. 

3.  With  these,  which  swelled  its  total  to 
about  16,000  volumes,  the  university  began 
its  work.  Among  the  first  to  feel  the  poverty 
of  its  library  was  its  Professor  of  English 
History,  Goldwin  Smith,  late  Regius  Profes. 
sor  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  To  the 
gift  of  his  own  services  he  now  added  that 
of  his  books;  and  in  1869  his  rich  collec- 
tion upon  the  history  and  literature  of 
Britain  was  transferred  from  its  English  home. 
Among  its  treasures  were  rare  editions  of 
ancient,  as  well  as  of  English,  classics ;  but 
its  main  fullness  is  in  the  political  and  social 
history  of  the  mother-land  —  a  department  in 
which  it  has  received  and  still  receives 
frequent  accessions  from  the  generous  donor. 

4.  President  White  at  the  same  time 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  students  in  the 
history  of  continental  Europe  several  thou- 
sand volumes  of  his  own  private  library ;  and 
in  1870  he  gave  outright  to  the  newly  organ- 
ized school  of  architecture  his  store  of  works 
—  over  a  thousand  —  in  that  favorite  field, 
with  a  sum  for  its  increase.  The  sum  has 
multiplied  in  the  using.  The  collection, 
swollen  to  several-fold  its  original  size,  is 
especially  rich  in  rare  and  costly  illustrated 
works,  and  has  of  late  years  been  supple- 
mented, from  the  same  source,  by  what  is 
pa>bably  the  largest  collection  of  architectural 
photographs  yet  brought  across  the  Atlantic. 

5.  In  1870,  too,  the  Hon.  William  Kelly, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  university,  as  a 
protest  against  certain  attacks  upon  it,  gave 


a  sum  in  money  for  the  collection  of  a  special 
library  in  mathematics.  About  this  nucleus 
have  gathered  some  4,500  volumes,  covering 
nearly  the  whole  field  of  mathematical  science, 
both  pure  and  applied.  The  collection  is 
especially  rich  in  mathematical  periodicals. 

6.  In  the  sanfe  year,  Ezra  Cornell,  the 
founder  of  the  university,  whose  collection  in 
agriculture  (he  was  himself  a  farmer)  had 
found  its  way  to  her  shelves,  added  1 1,000  for 
increase  in  this  field. 

7.  Of  the  library  of  Jared  Sparks,  the 
historian,  President  of  Harvard  University, 
which  came  to  Cornell  in  1872,  it  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  for  me  here  to  speak. 
Its  5,000  volumes  and  4,000  pamphlets 
relate  almost  wholly  to  the  history  of 
America.  Many  of  them  are  enriched  by  his 
marginal  notes.  His  manuscripts,  as  is  well 
known,  went  to  Har\'ard  —  all  save  one  vol- 
ume of  autograph  documents,  among  whose 
priceless  contents  are  the  interlined  and 
blotted  original  of  Franklin's  closing  speech 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
sheet  written  "  with  a  toothpick  and  a  little 
boot-blacking"  from  Lafayette's  dungeon  at 
Magdeburg.  Of  the  military  maps  and  plans 
used  by  Washington  during  the  Revolution, 
which  also  came  to  Cornell,  we  shall  all 
doubtless  soon  learn  more  through  Mr. 
Winsor's  history. 

8.  From  the  Rev.  Samuel  Joseph  May,  of 
Syracuse,  came  in  1 873  the  nucleus  of  a  col- 
lection of  which  the  university  is  especially 
proud  —  that  on  slavery  and  anti-slavery  in 
America.  Mr.  May's  gift  found  generous  co- 
operation, and  the  joint  appeal  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Gerrit 
Smith  to  their  old  co-workers  has  brought  a 
flood  of  contributions,  both  from  America  and 
England.  Although  the  number  of  titles  is 
not  definitely  known,  the  collection  is  believed 
one  of  the  richest  existing. 

9.  A  value  out  of  proportion  to  its  numbers 
belongs  to  the  little  group  of  600  volumes  given 
to  Cornell  in  1884  by  the  Hon.  Eugene  Schuy- 
ler, historian  and  diplomat.  They  deal  mainly 
with  Russian  history,  literature,  and  folk-lore, 
and  include  the  printed  sources  used  by  him 
in  the  preparation  of  his  "  Peter  the  Great." 
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10.  In  1886  was  bought  for  the  projected 
law-school  of  the  university  the  law  library  of 
Merritt  King,  of  Ithaca,  —  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  its  sort.  And  not  to  be  overlooked 
is  (11)  the  growing  patent  collection  of 
Cornell,  the  gift  of  the  American,  British,  and 
Canadian  governments.  The  British  patents 
already  fill  alone  3,000  quarto  volumes. 

12.  The  only  other  collection  of  which  I 
have  to  speak  —  the  latest  and  greatest  gift  of 
all — is  the  historical  library  of  the  university's 
first  President  and  first  Professor  of  history, 
Andrew  Dickson  White.  Broader  in  its 
scope  than  most  of  the  other  collections 
named,  its  contents  demand  a  less  hurried 
review.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  to  differ 
also  in  this,  that  it  is  the  library  as  well  of  a 
teacher  as  of  a  writer.  The  fullness  of 
illustrated  and  illustrative  works,  the  unusual 
number  of  epoch-making  books,  the  abund- 
ance of  all  that  goes  to  make  history  vivid, 
bespeak  the  lecture-room  rather  than  the 
study.  Striking,  too,  is  the  preponderance 
of  biography  and  of  material  bearing  upon  the 
liistory  of  civilization,  as  against  mere  political 
and  dynastic  narrative.  In  ancient  history 
the  library  is  respectable,  but  by  no  means 
remarkable.  It  is  only  with  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  especially  with  the  rise  of  the  modern 
states,  that  it  becomes  noteworthy.  Its 
mediaeval  Mss.,  classical  and  ecclesiastical, 
many  of  them  illuminated,  have  mainly 
illustrative  value.  Its  incunabula,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  representing  most  of  the 
leading  printers  of  the  15th  century,  have 
been  chosen  chiefly  for  intrinsic  historic 
interest.  But  it  is  with  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  that  we  reach  the  first  of  its 
special  collections.  The  thousand  or  so  of 
titles  are  in  large  part  contemporary  impres- 
sions. In  Lutherana  it  is  surpassed,  indeed, 
l>y  tlie  Heck  collection  at  Hartford ;  but  in 
tlie  works  of  the  minor  Reformers,  in  the 
editions  of  Erasmus,  of  Hutten,  of  Melanch- 
thon,  in  the  anonymous  satires  and  caricatures 
of  tlie  period,  it  has  perhaps  few  American 
rivals.  In  German  history  the  only  other 
collection  of  note  is  a  body  of  pamphlets  on 
the   Thirty   Years*  War.     In  the  history  of 


France  the  library's  special  wealth  begins  with 
the  wars  of  religion ;  the  Fronde  is  illustrated 
by  several  hundred  Mazarinades ;  but  it  is 
upon  the  French  Revolution  that  the  collection 
is  phenomenal,  its  contemporary  pamphlets 
alone  numbering  from  5,000  to  7,000. 

Of  the  other  countries  of  the  continent, 
Italy  and  Russia  are  covered  with  greatest 
fullness.  In  the  history  of  Great  Britain  it  is 
the  period  of  the  Stuarts  that  receives  most 
attention,  the  pamphlets  coming  largely  from 
the  library  of  Macaulay.  In  American  his- 
tory, although  there  are  not  a  few  early 
Americana  —  Ptolemies,  Margaritas,  the  Im- 
ago Mundi  of  Pierre  d'Ailly,  the  Cosmogra- 
phia  Introduction  the  Psalter  of  Giustintani, 
among  the  rest  —  it  is  the  civil  war  alone  that 
is  voluminously  represented  by  contemporary 
material.  There  are,  however,  considerable 
collections  upon  Santo  Domingo  and  upon  the 
Maximilian  episode  in  Mexico. 

Even  richer,  on  the  whole,  than  these  collec- 
tions upon  national  history  are  those  upon 
certain  phases  of  the  general  history  of  civili- 
zation—  upon  monasticismand  chivalry,  upon 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Index,  upon  the 
Counter-Reformation  and  the  Jesuits,  upon 
the  struggle  beween  theology  and  the  natural 
sciences,  upon  the  growth  of  international 
law,  upon  judicial  torture  and  its  abolition, 
upon  the  dark  history  of  persecution  for 
witchcraft.  In  the  field  last  named,  where  its 
titles  count  by  many  hundreds,  and  include 
not  a  few  manuscripts,  it  is  perhaps  the 
foremost  of  its  kind. 

Of  the  White  library  a  complete  catalogue 
is  approaching  publication,  whose  first  section 
—  that  on  the  Reformation  —  will  soon  ap- 
pear. A  word  as  to  the  catalogues  of  the 
remaining  collections.  The  Bopp  and  Sparks 
libraries  were  catalogued  for  sale,  and  brought 
these  printed  catalogues  with  them.  Of  the 
Kelly,  White  Architectural,  and  Schuyler 
collections,  catalogues  have  been  printed  in 
the  official  bulletin  of  the  University  Library. 
Of  the  Anthon,  Goldwin  Smith,  Cornell  Agri- 
cultural, May,  and  King  collections,  manu- 
script catalogues  alone  exist. 

Such  are  the  special  collections  which,  with 
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the  30,000  or  40,000  volumes  of  its  own  direct 
purchase,  make  up  the  library  of  Cornell 
University. 

But  no  account  of  the  "  special  collections 
at  Ithaca  "  would  be  even  approximately  com- 
plete which  should  fail  to  mention  also  the  rich 
library  of  Professor  Hiram  Corson  upon  the 


earlier  periods  of  English  literature,  —  that  of 
Professor  T.  F.  Crane  upon  the  folk-lore  and 
popular  tales  of  Europe,  especially  those  of 
the  Middle  Age,  —  that  of  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
St.  John  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Words- 
worth. And  still  other  collections  are  in  the 
making. 


PLAN  FOR  COURSE  OF  READING  FOR  PUPILS  OF  THE 
POUGHKEEPSIE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  J:   C.    SICKLEY,    LIBRARIAN   CITY   LIBRARY,    POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.    Y. 


"  'T^HE  world  is  full  of  books ;  but  there  arc 
multitudes  which  are  so  ill-written,  that 
they  were  never  worth  any  man's  reading ;  and 
there  are  thousands  more  which  may  be  good 
in  their  kind,  yet  are  worth  nothing  when  the 
month  or  year  or  occasion  is  past  for  which 
they  were  written.  Others  may  be  valuable 
in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in 
some  peculiar  science.  .  .  It  is  of  vast  ad- 
vantage for  improvement  of  knowledge,  and 
saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  tlie 
most  proper  books  for  his  reading  recom- 
mended by  a  judicious  friend." 

So  wrote  Dr.  Watts  many  years  ago,  and,  if 
true  in  his  day,  how  important  that  some 
direction  should  be  given  to  the  reading  of 
the  young  at  this  time,  when  the  publication 
of  books  has  so  greatly  increased. 

When  a  child  first  begins  to  use  the  public 
library,  he  is  like  one  who,  never  having 
visited  the  Thousand  Islands,  starts  out  for  a 
day's  boating  trip  without  a  guide.  There  are 
so  many  beautiful  objects  to  attract  him,  he 
has  heard  of  so  many  more  that  he  wishes  to 
see  and  know,  that,  gliding  to  and  fro  among 
these  charming  isles,  he  becomes  confused 
and  finally  loses  himself  among  them.  So  a 
child,  when  he  first  enters  the  library,  sees 
around  him  thousands  of  books;  he  picks  up 
one,  glances  through  another,  thinks  of  sev- 
eral that  companions  have  told  him  to  read, 
till  he,  after  a  time,  becomes  confused,  and 
unable  to  decide  what  he  wants  or  needs. 

Children  prefer  to  read  entertaining  books. 
They  like  to  read  books  that  have  a  reputa- 


tion ;  books  which  they  have  heard  about,  or 
which  have  been  recommended  to  them.  This 
is  shown  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  ■'  and  '*  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
are  read  and  re-read.  Children  are  always 
glad  lo  read  a  book  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  their  parents.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  companions  are  often  relied  upon,  and 
in  this  way  sensational  and  trashy  books  are 
brought  to  their  notice,  when  otherwise  they 
would  not  hear  of  them. 

Most  parents  desire  their  children  to  read 
instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  books,  but 
the  time  and  attention  required  to  make  suita- 
ble selections  render  this  a  difficult  task.  We 
have  several  admirable  lists  of  books  for  chil- 
dren ;  Mr.  Larned's  '*  IJooks  for  Young  Read- 
ers "  and  Miss  Hewins'  "Books  for  the 
Young  "  contain  as  good  selections  as  can  be 
made ;  and  would  parents  provide  themselves 
with  copies  of  these  manuals,  and  select  from 
them  books  for  their  children,  the  general 
reading  of  young  people  would  be  vastly 
improved. 

For  some  time  1  had  thought  that  a  list  of 
books  adapted  for  a  child's  reading  for  a  cer- 
tain time  ;  one  that  he  could  have  himself,  and 
use  and  consult  and  select  from,  and  one  that 
the  parent  could  see,  would  be  useful  and  prac- 
tical. Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  began  early 
in  November  last  to  prepare  a  course  of  read- 
ing, or  list  of  books,  for  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Poughkccj>sie,  wishing  to  have 
it  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Many  other  duties  prevented  my  completing 
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it  till  June.  I  then  presented  it  to  our  Board 
of  Education,  which  has  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  library  as  well  as  the  schools, 
and  it  was  approved,  and  a  resolution  passed 
that  it  go  into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  September. 

The  plan  proposed  is  as  follows :  The 
course  at  the  public  schools  of  Poughkeepsie 
is  divided  into  twelve  grades.  The  first  four 
years  are  called  "Primary  Grades,"  —  the 
fourth  being  the  lowest  grade,  —  the  next  four 
"  grammar  grades  ; "  the  next  year  is  the 
second  department  of  the  High  School,  and 
the  last  three  years  are  the  High  School 
proper.  I  began  with  the  first  primary  grade, 
the  fourth  year  of  school,  the  average  age  of 
the  pupil  being  10  or  11  years.  This  is 
about  as  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  use  the 
library,  and  is  probably  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  permitted  to.  I  selected  a  list  of  books  for 
the  pupil  to  read  for  that  year,  adapting  the 
books  as  far  as  I  could  judge  to  the  age. 
This  I  did  for  each  year  of  the  succeeding 
grammar  grades  and  the  high  school.  Selec- 
tions have  been  made  in  science,  history,  biog- 
raphy, poetry,  and  general  literature  as  well  as 
fiction  or  story  books.  My  plan  for  the 
details  of  operating  the  arrangement  is  tew 
notify  each  teacher,  giving  her  full  information 
in  reference  to  the  subject.  The  names  of 
those  pupils  who  use  the  library,  and  those 
who  wish  to  use  it,  will  be  taken,  and  the  list 
sent  to  the  library.  A  notice  will  then  be  sent 
to  the  parents  informing  them  that  a  list  of 
books  suitable  for  the  child's  reading  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
requesting  that  they  signify  their  wishes  in 
the  matter.  This  seems  to  me  a  method  of 
reaching  parents  and  obtaining  from  them  an 
expression  of  their  wishes  in  reference  to  their 
children's  reading. 

The  lists  of  books  will  be  printed  on  cards, 
one  for  each  year.  The  pupil  may  thus  have 
his  list  with  him,  and  consult  and  check  off 
his  books  as  he  reads  them.  I  do  not  think  a 
course  of  reading  for  children  in  history  or  on 
any  special  subject  would  be  practicable,  nor 
is  such  my  idea;  my  object  being  onl^  to 
provide  the  child  or  his  parents  with  some- 
thing from  which  to  make  a  selection,  and  to 


bring  to  the  notice  of  the  child  the  better 
class  of  books,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  him 
from  reading  the  silly  and  sensational  ones 
which  are  often  selected,  and  cultivate  his 
taste  for  wholesome  literature,  so  that  he 
shall  not  acquire  a  taste  for  any  but  the  best 
books. 

By  this  plan  the  necessity  for  many  dupli- 
cates will  be  avoided,  as  no  particular  order 
need  be  followed  in  reading  the  books.  Some 
duplicates  will  be  necessary,  but  not  as  many 
as  though  a  regular  course  on  some  special 
subject  had  been  arranged  for. 

As  to  the  lists  of  books  selected,  I  do  not 
pretend  they  are  the  best  that  could  be  chosen. 
As  stated  before,  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
the  sensational,  and  adapt  the  books  to  the 
age  and  acquirements  of  the  several  years  of 
the  course.  A  test  of  the  plan  will  undoubt- 
edly suggest  many  changes.  Some  books 
may  be  too  much  beyond  the  years  in  which 
I  have  placed  them ;  others  may  not  be  far 
enough.  Then  other  and  better  books  may 
be  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  some  that 
are  not  so  desirable.  Valuable  suggestions 
can  be  made  by  members  of  the  A.L.A.,  and 
in  fact  I  see  no  reason  why  a  course  suitable 
for  any  graded  schools  or  any  school  could 
not  be  prepared  by  cooperation  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  used  throughout  the  country. 

First  Primary  Grade.  — Fourth  Year 
OF  School.  {Average  age  of  pupil  10 
or  II.) 

FICTION. 

Abbott^  Jacob. —  Franconia  stories. 

Akott^  L.  M.  —  Lulu's  library;  My  boys; 

My  girls. 

Anderson^  H.  C. —  Fairy  tales. 

Hawthorne.  —  Wonder  book. 

Lodge,  H,  C.J  Editor,  —  Six  popular  tales  i. 

((         (i  tt      2 

Molesworth, —  Cuckoo  clock ;  Grandmother 
dear ;  Tell  me  a  story. 

Stowe.  —  Dog's  mission  ;  Little  Pussy  Wil- 
low ;  Queer  little  people. 

Swinton  6r*  Cat/tcart,  Editors.  —  Book  of 
tales ;  Golden  book  of  choice  reading. 

Woolsey,  S,  C  —  Eyebright;  Mischief's 
thanksgiving ;  Nine  little  goslings. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott,  /.  —  Heat. 

Abbott y  y.  S,  C  —  Columbus  and  discovery 
of  America;  De  Soto  and  the  Mississippi; 
La  Salle  and  the  Northwest. 

An^s,  D.  —  The  Eastern  wonderland. 

Browne^  Maggie.  —  Chats  about  Germany. 

Coffin  C  C  —  Following  the  flag. 

Conant,  Helen  S, —  The  butterfly  hunters. 

Darwin^  C.  —  What  Mr.  Darwin  saw,  etc. 

Du  Chaillu, —  Country  of  the  dwarfs; 
Gorilla  country. 

Francis,  B,  —  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 

Gray,  —  How  plants  grow. 

Hawks,  F,  L.  —  Uncle  Phillip's  talks  about 
New  York. 

Heild,  Mary.  —  Glimpses  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Higginson,  T,  W,  —  Young  folks*  history 
of  United  States. 

Ingersoll,  E.  —  Friends  worth  knowing. 

Phillips,  E,  C  —  All  the  Russias;  Peeps 
into  China. 

Wonder    Library,  —  Intelligence    of   ani- 
mals ;  Wonders  of  water. 
Fourth  Grammar  Grade. —  Fifth  Year 

OF  School. 

FICTION. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  —  Rollo*s  tour  in  Europe,  to 
vols. 

Alcott,  L,  M,  —  Old-fashioned  Thanksgiv- 
ing ;  Proverb  stories. 

Anderson.  —  Fairy  stories. 

Craik  (Miss  Mulock.)  —  Fairy  book. 

Grimm,  —  Fairy  stories. 

Hawthorne. —  Grandfather's  clock ;  Tangle- 
wood  tales. 

Jerdon,  G.  —  Keyhole  country. 

Molesworth,  —  Christmas  child ;  Rosy ; 
Tapestry  room. 

Richards,  Laura  E,  —  Joyous  story  of 
Toto. 

Woolsey.  —  Cross  patch ;  Little  country 
girl ;  New  Year's  bargain. 

miscellaneous. 

Abbott,  J.  —  Alfred  the  Great ;  Hannibal. 

Abbott,  J.  ,S,  C'—WCit^  Standish  and  the 
Pilgrims ;  Captain  Kidd  and  the  buccaneers  ; 
Peter  Stuyvesant  and  New  York ;  Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Brues,  C,  —  Round  Africa. 

Butterworth, —  Young  folks'  history  of 
America. 

Chesney,  J.  —  Around  France ;  Land  of  the 
pyramids. 

Coffin,  C,  C.  —  Days  and  nights  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Drake,  S.  A.  —  Indian  history  for  young 
folks. 

Goodrich,  S,  S.  —  The  animal  kingdom. 

Gray,  A,  —  How  plants  behave. 

Heild,  Ma?y.  —  Land  of  the  Temples. 

Herrick,  Mrs.  S.  B.  —  Plant  life. 

Ingersoll,  E.  —  Old  ocean. 

Macgregor,  John,  —  Thousand  miles  in  Rob 
Roy  canoe. 

Wonder  Library, —  Thunder  and  lightning ; 
Wonders  of  the  ocean. 

Yonge,  —  Young  folks'  history  of  England ; 
Young  folks'  history  of  France. 

Third    Grammar    Grade.  —  Sixth  Year 

OF  School. 

fiction. 

Black,  William.  —  Four  Macnicols. 

Day.  —  Sanford  and  Merton. 

Diaz.  —  William  Henry  letters, 
•    Edgeworth.  —  Harry  and  Lucy. 

Ewing.  —  Lob-lie-by-the-fire ;  Six  to  six- 
teen ;  We  and  the  world. 

Jackson,  H.  H.  —  Nelly's  silver  mine. 

Molesworth.  —  Four  Winds  farm. 

Otis,  James,  —  Mr.  Stubb's  brother ;  Rais- 
ing the  pearl ;  Toby  Tyler. 

Ruskin.  —  King  of  the  golden  river. 

Stoddard,  W.  O,  —  Dab  Kinzer ;  The  quar- 
tette ;  Saltillo  boys ;  Among  the  lakes. 

Woolsey.  —  Round  dozen  ;  What  Katy  did ; 

What  Katy  did   at  school;  What   Katy  did 

next. 

miscellaneous. 

Abbott,  J,  —  Julius  Caesar;  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Abbott,  J.  S.  C,  —  Washington  and  the 
^evolution  ;  Daniel  Boone  and  Kentucky ;  Kit 
Carson  and  the  far  West ;  Paul  Jones  and 
the  navy  ;  Davy  Crockett  and  Texas. 

Bert,  Paul,  —  First  steps  in  scientific 
knowledge ;  Part  first,  animals ;  Part  second, 
plants. 
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Bryan/.  —  (Selections  from  Poems.)  Death 
of  the  flowers  ;  Little  people  of  the  snow. 

Coulter,  M,  —  Farming  for  boys. 

Du  Chaillu.  — Apingi  kingdom  ;  Lost  in  the 
jungle ;  Wild  life. 

Edwards,  Arthur  M,  —  Life  beneath  the 
waters. 

Figuier.  —  Insect  world ;  Ocean  world. 

Longfellow. — (Selections.)  Children's  hour; 
Rain  in  summer ;  Snowflakes. 

Whittier. —  (Selections.)  Barbara  Fretchie  ; 
Barefoot  boy;  Flowers  in  winter. 

Wonder  Library .  —  Egypt,  3,300  years  ago  ; 
Wonders  of  engraving;  Wonders  of  the 
heavens. 

Anon.  —  Young  Mechanic. 

Yonge.  —  Young  folks'  Germany ;  Young 
folks'  Greece  ;  Young  folks'  Rome. 

Second  Grammar  Grade. — Seventh  Year 

OF  School. 

FICTION. 

jEsop.  —  Fables. 

Alcott.  —  Old-fashioned  girl ;  Little  women ; 
Little  men. 
Arabiaq  Nights. 

Burnett,  —  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
De  Foe.  —  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Eggleston  —  Hoosier  schoolboy. 
Hawthorne.  —  True  stories. 
Hoppin.  —  Two  Compton  boys. 
Porter,  Jane.  —  Scottish  chiefs. 
Reid.  —  Cliff  climbers ;  Plant  hunters. 
Taylor.  —  Boys  of  other  countries. 
Wyss.  —  Swiss  family  Robinson. 

miscellaneous. 

Beard.  —  American  boys'  handy  book. 

Bert.  —  First  steps :  Part  3,  stones  and 
rocks ;  Part  4,  physics. 

Bryant.  —  (Selections.)  Night  journey  of 
the  river ;  Planting  of  the  apple  tree. 

Coffin.  —  Boys  of  '76 ;  Boys  of  '61. 

Cowper.  —  John  Gilpin's  ride ;  Winter  morn 
ing  walk. 

Gibson,  IV.  H.  —  Camp  life  in  the  woods. 

Houghton,  N. —  Country  walks  of  a  natural- 
ist ;  Seaside  walks  of  a  naturalist. 

Longfellow.  —  (Selections.)  Flowers  in  au- 
tumn ;  Light  of  the  stars. 


Stokes,  —  Microscopy  for  beginners. 

Wiggin,  E.  —  Lessons  in  manners. 

Wonder  Library,  —  Acoustics  ;  Glass-mak- 
ing; Human  body;  Sun. 

Wood,  J.  G.  —  Popular  natural  history. 

Wordsworth.  —  The  longest  day ;  The  red- 
breast. 

First   Grammar  Grade.  —  Eighth  Year 

OF  School. 

fiction. 

Alcott,  L,  M.  —  Eight  cousins ;  Jo's  boys; 
Rose  in  bloom;  Silver  pitchers;  Under  the 
lilacs. 

Aldrich.  —  Story  of  a  bad  boy. 

Biart,  L,  —  Adventures  of  a  young  natural- 
ist. 

Carroll,  —  Alice's  adventures  in  wonder- 
land ;  Through  the  looking-glass. 

Ewing.  —  Story  of  a  short  life ;  Jackanapes. 

Hale.  —  Mrs.  Miriam's  scholars  ;  Ten  times 
one  is  ten. 

Porter.  —  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

Trowbridge.  —  Lawrence's  adventures. 

Warner.  —  Being  a  boy. 

miscellaneous. 

Adams,  W.  H,  D,  —  Secret  of  success. 

Blaikie.  —  How  to  get  strong. 

Bert,  Paul. —  Part  5,  chemistry ;  Part  6,  ani- 
mal physiology  ;  Part  7,  vegetable  physiology. 

Byron.  —  (Selection.)  The  ocean  (from 
Childe  Harold.) 

Coffin.  —  Old  times  in  the  colonies. 

Coulter,  M.  —  Ten  acres  enough. 

Davies,  T.  —  How  to  make  money  and  how 
to  keep  it. 

Lossing.  —  United  States  navy  for  boys. 

Mace,  Jean.  —  History  of  a  mouthful  of 
bread. 

Nordhoff.  —  Politics  for  young  Americans. 

Pepper,  J.  H.  —  Play  book  of  science. 

Proctor,  R,  A.  —  Flowers  of  the  sky. 

Scott.  —  Lady  of  the  lake. 

Shelly,  —  The  cloud. 

Thompson,  Af. — Witchery  of  archer}-. 

Thurston,  R.  ^  History  of  the  steam  engine. 

Wonder  Library,  —  Heat:  Pompeii;  Sub- 
lime in  nature. 

Wordsworth.  —  Influence  of  natural  ob- 
jects ;  The  green  linnet. 
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High    School    Second    Department. — 
Ninth  Year  of  School. 

FICTION. 

Aldrich,  —  Marjorie  Daw. 

Baldwin,  /.  —  Story  of  Siegfred. 

Bunyan,  —  Pilgrim's  progress. 

Cooper. — Deerslayer ;  Last  of  the  Mohicans ; 
Pathfinder;  Pioneers;  Prairie. 

Dickens,  —  Christmas  stories ;  Old  curiosity 
shop. 

Hale,  —  Man  without  a  country- ;  Christmas 
eve ;  Crusoe  in  New  York. 

Hawthorne.  —  House  of  the  seven  gables  ; 
Marble  faun. 

Hughes,  —  School  days  at  Rugby;  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford. 

Irving,  —  Sketch  book. 

Scott,  —  Kenilworth ;  Ivanhoe. 

Stowe.  —  Oldtown  folks;  Uncle  Tom's 
cabin. 

Thackeray,  —  Christmas  books,  etc. 

Whitney,  —  Faith  Gartney's  girlhood ;  Les- 
lie Goldthwaite. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alcoity  W,  A, — Young  housekeeper. 

Burroughs, — Wake  robin ;  Winter  sunshine. 

Butler,  N,  F.  —  The  wild  north  land. 

Bums,  —  The  Cotter's  Saturday  night. 

Campbell,  —  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

Cheney,  Mrs,  —  Young  folks'  history  of 
America. 

Coleridge.  —  Youth  and  age. 

Craik,  G.  L.  —  Pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties. 

Hale,  —  How  to  do  it. 

Harrison,  Mrs.  C.  C,  —  Woman's  handi- 
work in  modern  homes. 

Irving.  —  Condensed  life  of  Washington. 

Jackson  (//.  H:).  —  Bits  of  Talk. 

Lockyer,  —  Elements  of  astronomy. 

Moore,  —  The  Mohawk. 

Pittinger.  —  Capturing  a  locomotive. 

Proctor,  B.  W.  —  The  sea. 

Stanley,  —  Through  the  dark  continent. 

Thompson,  James.  —  Sheepwashing  (from 
Summer) ;    The  snow  storm  (from  Winter). 

Thoreau,  —  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Mer- 
rimac. 

Wonder  Library,  —  Meteors,  aerolites,  etc.; 
Sculpture. 
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High  School  First  Department.    (Junior 
Class.)    Tenth  Year  of  School. 

FICTION. 

Aldrich, —  Continued. 

Bulwer,  — 

Cooper,  — 

Dodge,  Mary  M,  —  Donald  and  Dorothy. 

Dickens,  —  Continued. 

Ewing.  — 

Hale,  E,  E,  — 

Hawthorne.  — 

Irving.  —  Alhambra ;  Knickerbocker,  N.  Y. 

Lamb.  — Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Scott.  —  Continued. 

Thackeray. —  " 

Whitney,  —     " 

miscellaneous. 

Ay  res,  A,  —  The  mentor. 

Butterworih,  H.  —  Zigzag  journeys  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Coffin.  —  Our  new  way  round  the  world. 

Coultas,  H.  —  What  may  be  learned  from  a 
tree. 

Cowper.  —  England.  (From  the  Timepiece.) 

Dole.  —  Young  folks'  history  of  Russia. 

Geddie,  —  Lake  regions  of  Central  Africa. 

Gilman, —  History  of  the  American  people. 

Holland,  J,  G. —  Letters  to  young  people. 

Lowell.  —  Fireside  travels. 

Ober,  F.  A,  —  Young  folks  history-  of  Mex- 
ico. 

Parton.  —  Captains  of  industr}'. 

Ruskin.  —  Sesame  and  lilies. 

Shakspeare. —  Julius  Caesar;  Macbeth. 

Smiles.  —  Self-help. 

Southey.  —  (Selections.) 

Taylor.  —  Views  afoot. 

Ttrhune,  Mrs.  —  Cottage  kitchen.  (Chap- 
ters on  **  Familiar  Talks.'') 

Tyndall.  —  Heat  as  a  mode  of  motion. 

Warner.  —  My  summer  in  a  garden. 

Wonder  Library.  —  Bodily  strength  and 
skill ;  European  art. 

Wordsworth.  —  Continued. 

High  School  First    Department.    (Sub- 
Senior    Class.)    Eleventh    Year    of 

School. 

fiction. 

Bulwer.  —  Continued. 
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Cooper,  —  Continued. 
Dickens.  —         " 
Goldsmith,  —  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Irving.  —  Bracebridge  Hall ;    Tales    of  a 
traveler. 
Kingsley^  C.  —  Alton  Locke  ;  Hypatia. 
Scott.  —  Continued. 
Thackeray.  —  Continued. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Biackie,  J.  —  Self-culture. 

Burroughs.  —  Birds  and  poets  ;  Locusts 
and  wild  honey. 

Croli,  P.  —  Climate  and  time. 

Dawes,  Anna  M.  —  How  we  are  gov- 
erned. 

Emerson,  —  Behavior  (from  Conduct  of 
Life) ;  Books    (from  Society  and  Solitude). 

Goldsmith.  —  Deserted  village. 

Gray.  —  Elegy. 

Howiit,  W.  —  The  country  year  book. 

Huxley.  —  Science  and  culture. 

Mackenzie^  R.  —  America. 

Mathews.  —  Getting  on  in  the  world. 

Mitchell.  —  My  farm  of  Edgewood. 

Munger.  —  On  the  threshold. 

Parloa.  —  Household  management,  etc. 
Chapters  i  to  12. 

Ruskin.  —  Work  (in  Crown  ot  wild 
olives) ;  Unto  this  last. 

Smiles.  —  Duty  ;  Thrift. 

Shakespeare.  —  Continued. 

Stickney.  —  True  republic. 

Tyndall.  —  Forms  of  water. 

Warner.  —  Back  log  studies. 


High  School  First  Department.   (Senior 
Class.)    Twelfth  Year  of  School. 

FICTION. 

Austen.  —  Pride  and  prejudice  ;  Sense  and 
sensibility. 

Bulwer.  —  Continued. 

Cooper.  —  " 

Dickens.  —         " 

Hawthorne. —  " 

Irving.  —  Woolfert's   Roost ;   Crayon  mis- 
cellany. 

MacDonald.  —  Annals  of  a  quiet  neighbor- 
hood ;  Seaboard  parish. 

Mitford.  —  Our  village. 

Scott.  —  Continued. 

Thackeray.  —  Continued. 

miscellaneous. 

Amicis.  —  Holland ;  Spain. 

Atkinson.  —  The  right  use  of  books. 

Fields.  —  Yesterdays  with  authors. 

Green.  —  Short  history  of  English  people. 

Hamerton.  —  Intellectual  life. 

Holmes,  —  Autocrat. 

Lowell.  —  Among  my  books. 

Lubbock.  —  Ants,  bees,  and  wasps. 

Mackenzie.  —  Nineteenth  century. 

Miller,   H,  —  My  schools  and  schoolmas- 
ters ;  Old  red  sandstone. 

Porter.  —  Books  and  reading. 

Rennie,/.  —  Insect  architecture. 

Shelley,  —  Selections. 

Southey.  —  The  Inchcape  rock  ;  Battle   of 
Blenheim. 

White.  —  Natural  histor}-  of  Selbome. 

Williams,  W.  ^.—Science  in  short  chapters. 

Wilson^  W.  —  Congressional  government 


REPORT  ON  LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE. 


BY   J.    N.    LARNED,   SUPERINTENDENT   BUFFALO   LIBRARY. 


npHE  chief  object,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of 
these  successive  reports  which  we  have 
planned  for  our  meetings,  on  certain  matters 
of  permanent  interest  in  the  librar>'  field,  is 
the  record  of  ideas  and  experiments,  of 
movements  and  developments,  that  may  thus 
be  preserved.     But  a  satisfactory  attainment 


of  that  object  demands  more  of  regularity 
and  continuity  in  the  reports  than  we  have 
realized  as  yet.  I  find  on  looking  back  that 
only  one  of  the  six  topics  with  which  we 
opened  the  scheme,  at  our  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing, in  1882,  has  been  reported  on  at  each 
meeting  since,  and    that   is    the    important 
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topic  of  ''Aids  and  Guides  for  Readers." 
On  "Charging  Systems"  we  have  had  no 
report  since ;  on  "  Classification  "  but  one. 
On  "  Cataloguing  "  and  on  "  Reading  for  the 
Young"  there  have  been  two  reports  pre- 
sented, but  we  missed  them  last  year.  On 
"  Library  Architecture  "  there  have  also  been 
two  excellent  reports,  but  one  of  them  was 
unwritten  and  very  little  of  it  appears  in  the 
printed  transactions  of  the  Association.  So 
the  continuity  of  the  record  which  we  hoped 
to  have  preserved  is  being  unfortunately 
broken  on  several  of  the  lines  along  which 
we  intended  to  trace  it.  Some  new  lines  of 
importance  have  been  taken  up,  in  reports  on 
the  subject  of  "Libraries  and  Schools,"  for 
example,  and  on  "Fiction  in  Public  Li- 
braries," but  none  of  them  has  been  pursued. 
In  fact,  the  scheme  of  yearly  topical  reports 
seems  likely  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  its 
worth  unless  we  resolve  to  carry  it  out  with 
more  consistency  and  regularity.  The  high 
value  attaching  to  it  in  my  mind  is  the  excuse 
I  must  offer  for  going  somewhat  out  of  my 
way  to   speak  a  little  urgently  of  the  matter. 

My  own  present  report  on  Library  Archi- 
tecture has  been  prepared  to  cover  as  far  as 
practicable  the  two  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  preceding  report  was  made.  I  have 
endeavored  to  list  the  new  library  buildings 
in  this  country  which  have  been  finished  with- 
in the  two  years,  or  that  are  now  in  progress, 
or  that  are  definitely  in  contemplation,  and  to 
gather  the  essential  particulars  of  information 
concerning  them.  No  doubt  there  are  omis- 
sions that  will  be  discovered  in  the  list,  but  I 
trust  they  are  not  numerous.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  facts  I  have  gathered :  — 

Number  of  new  buildings  finished  within 
two  years  past,  i8. 

Number  now  in  progress,  23. 

Number  in  contemplation  (plans  being  con- 

sideredX  9. 

Total,  50. 

Eleven  of  the  finished  buildings  and  12 
of  the  buildings  in  progress,  being  23  out  of 
41,  or  more  than  one  half,  are  gifts  from 
private  individuals  to  the  public.  I  have 
reports  of  the  cost  of  14  of  these  gift-build- 
ings, and  it  aggregates  $916,000.    A  reason- 


able estimate  for  the  remaining  five  will  raise 
the  generous  total  to  $1,250,000.  And  the 
stream  of  bounty  is  still  flowing ;  for  five  of 
the  new  buildings  in  contemplation  which  I 
have  in  my  list  will  be  gifts,  and  their  cost  is 
not  likely  to  be  less  than  half  a  million  more. 

The  reported  cost  of  32  among  the  41 
buildings  finished  or  now  in  progress  is 
$2,617,000.  This  does  not  include  the  great 
building  just  begun  at  Washington  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  expenditure  on 
which  is  sure  to  run  far  into  the  millions. 

The  reported  capacity  of  23  among  the 
same  41  buildings  is  for  1,378,000  volumes. 
From  the  descriptions  that  are  given  of  them, 
I  estimate  that  the  remaining  18  buildings  will 
store  some  375,000  volumes. 

Three  of  the  finished  buildings  and  eight 
of  those  now  in  progress  are  of  fire-proof 
construction.  Three  are  of  the  method  of 
construction  called  slow-burning. 

In  ten  of  the  new  buildings,  including 
nearly  all  of  the  largest  class,  the  shelving 
of  books  is  in  iron  stacks,  or  intended  to  be. 
In  several  others  that  mode  of  construction 
will  probably  be  introduced,  but  is  not  yet 
determined.  In  the  Library  of  Congress,  it 
is  understood  that  the  arrangement  of  books 
will  be  in  alcoves,  at  first,  with  an  ultimate 
addition  of  stacks.  In  four  other  libraries, 
the  reported  arrangement  is  in  alcoves,  with 
a  single  gallery  in  two  of  them,  and  with  no 
gallery  in  the  other  tw^o. 

Twenty  of  the  41  buildings  finished  or  in 
progress  are  for  library  uses  exclusively;  21 
are  designed  in  part  for  other  uses. 

The  buildings  which  I  enumerate  as  being 
in  immediate  contemplation  are  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library;  the  Yale  College  Library;  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago ;  the  Howard 
Library,  New  Orleans ;  the  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Public  Library ;  the  Quincy  (111.)  Public 
Library;  the  Library  ot  Northfield  Seminar)-; 
and  the  Library  of  Syracuse  University. 

The  notable  features  of  this  record  are : 
(i)  The  remarkable  number  of  new  building 
enterprises  which  two  years  have  initiated  or 
brought  to  completion;  (2)  the  great  sum 
expended  in  them  or  appropriated  for  them ; 
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(3)  the  large  proportion  of  that  expenditure 
which  has  been  a  gift  to  the  public  from 
generous  private  hands ;  (4)  the  extent  of 
fire-proof  construction  that  is  placing  so  many 
libraries  out  of  danger  of  all  ordinary  casual- 
ties; (5)  the  manifest  great  improvement  in 
architectural  forms  and  arrangements.  Touch- 
ing this  latter  point,  the  exhibit  is  a  very 
striking  one.  The  old  type  of  library  build- 
ing, which  Mr.  Poole  has  denominated  the 
Cathedral  or  Gothic  Church  type,  with  its 
wall-scaffolding  of  book-shelves,  in  galleries 
of  alcoves,  with  its  profligate  waste  of  inner 
space,  and  with  its  many  zones  of  tempera- 
ture from  floor  to  ceiling,  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. Except  as  it  may  appear  in  the  new 
building  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  its  only 
important  survival,  —  among  the  new  construc- 
tions of  this  list  —  appears  to  be  in  the  build- 
ing which  the  Library  Association  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  now  under  way.  It  is  approached, 
perhaps,  also,  in  two  or  three  of  the  smaller 
edifices  described  here.  But,  speaking  gen- 
erally, we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
American  library  architecture  has  distinctly 
taken  a  new  departure,  —  the  departure  from 
mediaeval  to  modern  conditions,  —  which  we 
joined  our  voices  to  the  strong  voice  of  Mr. 
Poole  in  demanding  six  years  ago,  at  the 
Washington  Conference.  The  notable  paper 
read  at  that  meeting  by  Mr.  Poole,  emphasized 
by  the  warm  endorsement  which  was  given 
to  it,  has  unquestionably  exercised  a  remaik- 
able  influence.  If  all  that  has  resulted  from 
it,  in  the  disseminating  of  rational  ideas  of 
library  construction  and  arrangement,  derived 
from  the  experience  of  librarians,  were  taken 
out,  we  should  certainly  find  the  exhibit  that 
I  am  bringing  to  you  to-day  a  very  different 
one,  and  much  less  satisfactory  than  it  is. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  library  con- 
struction which  were  formulated  first  by  Mr. 
Poole,  are  affirmed  by  the  common  experience 
of  librarians,  and  have  been  accepted  almost 
without  dispute.  But  some  features  of  the 
application  of  them  which  he  recommended 
have  seemed  more  questionable ;  and  the 
tendency  of  opinion,  I  think,  is  against  his 
views.  We  are  all  in  agreement  with  him 
that  no  book-shelf  should    be   built   above 


hand-reach,  or  7  to  7  1-2  feet,  from  a  floor. 
But  here  starts  a  difference.  If  we  call  this 
hand-high  arrangement  of  books  the  strati- 
fication of  a  library,  then  Mr.  Poole's  plan 
makes  each  stratum  of  the  library  determine 
a  story  of  its  building.  He  would  give  one 
full  story  of  16  feet  height  to  each  range  of 
7-feet  cases,  believing  the  9  feet  of  vacancy 
above  them  to  be  a  necessary  heated-air 
space.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
among  us  who  find  this  concession  to  atmos- 
pheric demands  excessive,  involving  too 
much  of  the  very  extravagance  of  building- 
room  which  Mr.  Poole  has  condemned.  We 
would  have  a  wholesome  air-space  above  our 
books,  keeping  the  topmost  shelf  of  them 
some  proper  distance  below  the  ceiling  of 
their  room ;  but,  doing  that,  we  feel  safe  in 
piling  two  or  three  ranges  or  strata  of  books 
upon  one  another,  in  a  compact  stack.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  object  to  more  than 
three  tiers  in  the  stack,  and  my  preference  is 
for  two ;  but  within  those  limits  I  believe  that 
the  stack,  by  its  compactness,  economizes 
labor  immensely,  while  the  air  at  its  top-level 
may  be  as  cool  and  as  pure  as  the  air  at  the 
floor. 

In  the  stacks  which  I  planned  for  the 
library  under  my  own  charge,  there  are  two 
tiers  of  7  feet  each  in  a  room  22  feet 
high.  To  reach  the  farthest  books  in  the 
lower  tier  there  are  140  feet  of  level  distance 
to  travel.  To  reach  the  nearest  books  in  the 
upper  tier  there  are  7  feet  of  stairway  to 
climb.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  for  econ- 
omy of  time  and  muscle?  If  the  same  books 
were  spread  out  on  one  floor-level,  those  now 
nearest  in  the  upper  tier  would  be  put  farther 
away  than  the  farthest  of  the  present  lower 
tier ;  and,  whatever  plan  the  arrangement  of 
stacks  or  cases  may  be  made  upon,  the  rela- 
tions of  distance,  as  between  one  level  and 
two,  will  vary  little  from  the  ratio  that  appears 
in  this  case.  Which,  then,  shall  we  prefer" — 
the  140  feet  of  floor-passage,  or  the  7  feet 
of  stairs  ?  Which  journey  is  the  less  labori- 
ous ?  If  we  decide  to  prefer  the  stairway, 
we  have  decided  against  one  story  of  Mr. 
Poole's  plan,  so  far  as  concerns  economy  of 
library  work.    But  when  a  second  story  is 
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added  to  Mr.  Poole's  structure,  then  the 
question  changes.  Tbeo  it  is  he  who  re- 
trenches longitudinal  distances  and  moves 
veitically;  but,  instead  o£  climbing  7  feet  to 
his  second  stratum  of  books,  he  would  make 
us  climb  16.  The  objection  has  now  become 
very  heavy,  indeed,  and  it  outweighs,  in  my 
judgment,  all  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  A 
book-stack  of  two  or  three  tiers  is  almost 
sure  to  be  preferred  (o  it,  even  though  the 
high  stack  o£  live  or  six  tiers  is  condemned. 


It  has  occurred  to  me  that  these  principles 
of  construction  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  small  library  buildings,  and  I  have 
given  some  study  to  the  subject.  The  result 
is  submitted  in  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a 
suggested  floor  plan  for  a  library  building 
which  may  be  shelved  in  the  first  inslajice 
for  about  20,000  volumes,  with  a  provision  in 
reserve  for  20,000  volumes  more.  It  is 
important,  of  course,  in  such  a  library  to  so 
arrange  that  books,  delivery  desk,  and  read- 


A,  Reiding-room. 

B,  C.  Rail. 
D,  Delivery  Desk. 
K,  F,  Uuok-stacka. 
G,  Library  Working-space. 

Plan  roR  Small  Library. 

I  would  offer  an  amendment,  therefore,  to 
Mr.  Poole's  scheme  of  library-building,  rais- 
ing his  bookrooms  to  a  height  of  20  or  zt 
feet  between  floor  and  ceiling,  and  introduc- 
ing stacks  of  two  tiers  in  each,  which  will 
leave  6  to  7  feet  of  air  space  above  the  books. 
The  addition  of  but  5  feet  of  height  to 
each  story  will  thus  double  the  capacity  of 
the  building,  economizing  cost,  room,  labor, 
and  making  the  whole  arrangement  more 
coavenieat. 


ing-room  may  be  under  the  superv 
necessary,  of  one  person.  That  is  perfectly 
accomplished  by  the  plan  here  proposed. 
One  Urge  room,  70  x  42  feet  in  interior 
dimensions,  contains  the  whole.  It  al^ords 
an  unusually  spacious  reading-room,  \x  feet  by 
29  feet  6  inches,  divided  from  the  books  by  a 
light  open  railing.  Itgives  the  librarian  ample 
space,  30  X  [6  feet,  for  his  work,  and  exposes  to 
him  at  all  times  every  part  of  the  reading- 
room,  when  he  looks  into  it  through  the  open 
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passages  between  the  stacks  of  books.  The 
latter  may  be  book-cases  instead  of  stacks, 
made  of  wood,  21  feet  long,  7  feet  high,  and 
limited  to  the  20,000  volumes  which  that 
shelving  will  contain.  Or  they  may  be  cases 
of  the  same  height  framed  of  gas  pipe  and 
cast  iron,  on  top  of  which  another  stage  of 
similar  cases  may  at  some  time  be  added,  to 
produce  stacks  for  40,000  volumes.  If  the 
latter  is  contemplated,  the  height  of  the  room 
should  be  21  feet,  we  will  say;  otherwise,  it 
may  be  less.  An  experienced  architect 
has  estimated  for  me  that  such  a  building  as 
the  one  sketched  here  may  be  constructed, 
fire  proof,  with  a  pretty  porch  and  without 
scantiness  of  architectural  ornamentation, 
for  $20,000  to  $25,000. 

These  suggestions  and  observations  are 
rather  obtrusive  perhaps,  and  I  have  en- 
deavored to  be  brief  in  them.  I  return  now 
to  my  stricter  duties  as  a  reporter.  The 
following  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  new 
library  buildings  projected  or  now  in  prog- 
ress, or  completed  within  two  years  past, 
concerning  which  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure information :  — 

Allegheny,  Pa.  —  Carnegie  Free  Library, 
The  Free  Library  and  Music  Hall  building 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  will  build  and 
present  to  the  city  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is  now 
at  the  point  of  being  commenced,  as  I  am 
informed  by  the  architects,  Messrs.  Smith- 
meyer  &  Pelz,  of  Washington,  and  is  to  be 
finished  in  about  14  months.  The  cost  of 
the  structure  will  be  $260,000.  Its  style 
of  architecture  is  the  Rhenish  Romanesque ; 
the  materials  used  will  be  granite  for 
the  street  facades,  red  brick  for  the  court 
facades,  and  the  whole  construction  will  be 
fire  proof.  The  library  part  of  the  building 
is  its  westerly  part,  and  embraces,  besides 
the  library,  two  picture  galleries,  a  lecture 
room  seating  400  people,  trustees'  room,  etc. 
The  Music  Hall,  to  which  the  eastern  part  is 
appropriated,  will  seat  1,200  people.  The 
dimensions  of  the  whole  building  are  140X  160 
feet;  library  portiofn,  90x140,  not  including 
projecting  parts,  in  two  stories,  with  a 
memorial  tower;  reading-room,  50x40  feet, 


with  annex  to  same  for  ladies,  15x35  feet, 
both  seating  100  readers;  catalogue-room, 
36x40  feet;  "bibliographing-room,"  25x46 
feet;  collating-room,  19x24  feet;  one  book  mag- 
azine, 36  X  40  feet ;  one  book  magazine,  24  x  30 
feet.  The  shelving  will  be  in  stacks  of  two 
tiers,  each  7  feet  high,  with  cast-iron  per- 
forated floors  between  tiers,  which  will  be 
lighted  from  two  sides,  with  direct  light  in 
each  passage.  The  arrangement  for  daylight 
in  the  larger  book  magazine  and  the  adjacent 
"bibliographing-room"  is  similar  to  the  sys- 
tem employed  by  the  Harvard  College  Library 
since  its  extension.  The  book-stacks  will  be 
made  of  iron,  with  hard-wood  shelves.  The 
capacity  of  the  two  magazines  is  estimated  to 
be  for  98,000  books,  while  6,000  additional 
will  be  contained  in  cases  in  the  reading- 
room.  The  buildmg  will  be  heated  by  low- 
pressure  steam,  and  ventilated  by  induction 
through  the  fire  stack. 

I  am  indebted  for  these  descriptive  particu- 
lars to  a  communication  courteously  made  to 
me  by  the  architects,  who  have  also  placed  in 
my  hands  a  perspective  view  of  the  edifice,  with 
ground  plans,  which  appeared  in  the  Inland 
Architect  of  last  April.  The  building  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  there 
are  some  excellent  features  in  its  plan ;  but  in 
several  particulars  it  seems  likely  to  prove 
disappointing.  The  provision  of  room  for 
dealing  with  the  public  at  the  delivery  coun- 
ter is  exceedingly  restricted  ;  the  book  maga- 
zines are  small  for  the  probable  growth  of 
such  a  library,  within  the  period  which  so 
costly  a  building  ought  to  be  calculated  for ; 
and  the  light  in  the  reading-room  promises 
to  be  scant,  though  possibly  it  may  suffice. 

Aurora,  III.  —  Public  Library,  An  addi- 
tion to  the  original  library  building,  to  accom- 
modate growth,  costing  about  $7,000,  and 
affording  room  for  about  25,000  books,  was 
completed  and  opened  Jan.  i,  1886. 

Baltimore,  Md.  —  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li- 
brary, The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
founded  by  Enoch  Pratt,  of  that  city,  with 
an  endowment  fund  of  $833,333.33  a'ld  a 
noble  building,  which  cost  $225,000  more, 
was  opened  with  formal  ceremonies  on  the 
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4th  of  January,  1886.  I  have  abridged  the 
following  description  of  the  building  from  an 
elaborate  account  published,  with  illustra- 
tions, in  one  of  the  Baltimore  newspapers, 
on  the  day  following  the  dedication :  — 

It  has  a  frontage  of  81  feet  10  inches  on 
Mulberry  street,  with  a  depth  of  140  feet. 
The  style  of  the  architecture  is  bold  Roman- 
esque. A  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
rises  to  the  height  of  98  feet.  The  delivery 
room,  at  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  some- 
what small,  being  but  30  feet  square.  The 
registrar's  room,  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is 
the  same  in  size.  Behind  these  rooms,  and 
communicating  with  each  of  them,  are  two 
bookrooms,  one  above  the  other,  in  half 
stories  of  nine  feet  each.  These  are  75  feet 
long  and  37  feet  wide,  having  an  open  space 
of  20  feet  wide  on  each  side  for  light  and  air. 
The  low  ceiling  means,  of  course,  low  cases, 
or  stacks,  and  no  book  out  of  reach  from  the 
floor.  The  two  rooms  are  estimated  to  be 
capable  of  storing  210,000  volumes. 

Above  the  bookrooms,  in  the  second  story 
of  the  building,  is  a  notably  fine  reading- 
room,  75x35  feet,  and  25  feet  high.  It  is  a 
handsomely  wainscoted  and  decorated  apart- 
ment, excellently  lighted  on  two  sides,  and 
capable  of  seating  250  readers.  A  reference 
room  adjoins  it,  and  the  librarian's  office,  with 
other  administration  rooms,  are  on  the  same 
floor,  in  the  front  part  of  the  building.  The 
broad  stairway  to  that  floor  is  of  marble  and 
very  fine. 

Barre,  Mass.  —  Woods  Memorial  Li- 
brary, H:  Woods,  a  native  of  Barre,  Mass., 
but  resident  in  Boston,  has  erected  a 
library  building  in  the  former  town,  which  he 
^ves  to  the  public.  The  building  is  reported 
to  be  finished,  but  waits  the  return  of  Mr. 
Woods  from  Europe  for  its  dedication  and 
formal  opening.  It  is  a  square,  substantial 
edifice,  of  brick,  with  Longmeadow  brown 
sandstone  trimmings,  40  x  60  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, and  two  stories  high.  A  cut  of  it 
appeared  in  the  Library  journal  oi]M\y,  1887. 
The  library  reading-room,  directors'  room, 
and  waiting-room  take  up  the  first  floor,  while 
the  second  is  divided  between  a  lecture  hall 


and  a  museum  of  antiquities  and  curiositise. 
The  books  of  the  library  are  shelved  in  cases 
of  ash,  which  are  intended  to  contain  6,000 
volumes.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
about  $20,000.  A  son  of  Mr.  Woods  is  the 
architect. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. —  Richmond  Library,   Mrs. 
Dean  Richmond,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  is  erect- 
ing at  that  place  a  fine  library  building  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  village  when  finished. 
It  was  commenced  in  July  last.    The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  is  Mr.  James  G.  Cutler, 
of  Rochester,  who  has  supplied  the  following 
information:    "The  building  will  cost,  com- 
plete, about    $25,000.     The    front    building, 
which  shows  from  the   street,  contains  the 
reading-room,   librarian's    room,    and    toilet- 
rooms,  and   is  entirely  of  cut  stone,  with  a 
tile    roof.     The  stackroom   at  right  angles 
with  the  main  building  is  built  of  brick  and 
is    entirely    fire  proof.     The    stackroom    is 
14  feet  high,  and  as  the  present  cases  will  be 
only  7  feet,  you  will  see  that  we  can  double 
the  capacity  of  the    library    by  putting    in 
another    tier    of    cases.      I     have    not    yet 
designed  these  cases,  but  expect  to    make 
them  of  gas  pipe,  with  wooden  shelves.    The 
reading-room  is  about  24x42  feet.     It  has  a 
large  open  fire-place  at  the  end  of  it,  over 
which   we  shall    place    a    bronze    memorial 
tablet.     The    part    of    the    front    building 
occupied  by  the  hall,  toilet-room,  and  libra- 
rian's room  will  have  a  second  story  which 
will  be  available  for  extra  workrooms.     Has 
a  good  cellar  under  the  whole  building,  of 
course  provided  with  an   outside   entrance. 
The  capacity  of  the  stackroom,  as  at  present 
fitted    up,    will    be    from    12,000    to    14,000 
volumes." 

Belchertown,  Mass.  —  Clapp  Memorial 
Library,  A  fine  library  building  erected  at 
Belchertown,  Mass.,  in  accordance  with  the 
bequest  of  John  F.  Clapp,  was  dedicated  on 
the  30th  of  June  last.  It  is  an  edifice  of  the 
Norman  order,  in  Greek-cross  form,  102  feet 
long  by  50  feet  wide,  constructed  of  Long- 
meadow  stone,  with  granite  base.  The  apart- 
ment distinctly  called  the  Library  is  40  feet 
square,  and  27  feet  high.    Adjoining  it  is  a 
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reading-room,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  screen  of  carved  cherry  wood.  The 
books  are  arranged  in  alcoves,  estimated  to 
hold  15,000  volumes,  with  possibilities,  it  is 
thought,  equal  to  50,000  volumes.  The  fund 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Clapp  five  years  ago  was 
$40,000,  three  quarters  of  which  was  to  be 
expended  on  the  building. 

Bloomixgton,  I LL.  —  Library  Association, 
The  Library  Association  of  Bloomington,  111., 
is  erecting  a  building  which  is  promised  to  be 
finished  by  the  first  of  the  coming  October. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Capen,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following 
notes  of  information :  "  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  is  $17,000.  The  lot,  worth 
$5,000,  was  given  us,  making  the  entire  value 
$22,000.  The  money  is  raised  and  to  be 
raised  by  public  subscription.  We  receive 
nothing  from  public  funds.  The  architect  is 
George  H.  Miller,  Bloomington.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  composite.  Materials  of  con- 
struction, pressed  brick  and  stone  trimmings. 
The  building  is  6ox  80,  maximum  dimensions. 
The  principal  floor  has  rooms  of  the  following 
dimensions:  Library  room,  30x57;  reading- 
room,  22x36;  directors' room,  16  X  12  ;  recep- 
tion hall,  13x20;  librarian's  office,  16x9; 
waiting  room,  15x25.  The  upper  floor  is 
divided  up  into  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  size 
and  proportions.  This  upper  floor  is  to  be 
rented,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  raising  a 
revenue  for  the  library.  It  is  now  rented  to 
Th  e  Bloomington  Club  '  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  mode  of  shelving  is  in  rows  of  book- 
stands, through  the  room,  separated  by  aisles 
—  none  against  the  wall;  material  and  size 
not  fully  determined  upon.  The  building  is 
to  be  heated  by  steam,  with  numerous  grates. 
These  grates  are  the  only  means  of  ventila- 
tion provided." 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Boston  Athencpufn, 
Plans  are  under  consideration  for  raising  the 
walls,  putting  on  a  mill  roof,  and  filling  the 
third  story  so  heightened  with  stacks  having 
a  capacity  of  280,000  volumes.  The  rest  of 
the  building  has  a  capacity  somewhat  exceed- 
ing 100,000  volumes.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Cabot  &  Chandler. 


Boston.  —  Public  Library,  The  present 
situation  of  the  building  project  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library  is  explained  in  the  following 
note  from  the  Librarian,  Judge  Chamberlain : 
"  By  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the 
plans  and  construction  of  the  new  building 
for  the  Boston  Public  Library  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  and  recently  they 
employed  McKim,  Mead  &  White  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates.  They  have  submitted 
sketch  plans  of  the  interior,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Trustees  during  the  summer  will 
suggest  such  modifications  as  occur  to  them. 
No  work  will  be  done  on  the  erection  this 
season,  but  it  is  hoped  to  go  forward  in  the 
spring  of  1888." 

Braddock,  Pa.  —  Carne^e  Library.  The 
munificent  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  said  to  be 
erecting  a  beautiful  library  and  lecture-hall 
building  at  Braddock,  Pa.,  which  he  will  give 
to  the  town  when  it  is  finished.  The  building 
is  expected  to  cost  $80,000.  The  library  room 
in  it  is  %6  x  30  feet  in  size,  and  is  intended 
for  5,000  volumes. 

Brattleboro,  Vt^  —  Brooks  Library, 
The  Brooks  Library  at  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
erected  and  presented  to  the  town  by  George 
J.  Brooks,  who  died  two  days  before  the 
formal  inauguration  of  the  building  took  place, 
was  opened  and  dedicated  on  the  25th  of 
January  last,  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  delivering  an 
admirable  address  upon  the  occasion.  The 
building  is  of  pressed  brick  and  Longmeadow 
brown  stone,  on  a  foundation  of  granite,  one 
story  in  height.  The  bookroom,  projecting 
at  the  rear,  33  1-2x40  feet  in  dimensions, 
contains  eight  double  cases  of  oak,  with  a 
capacity  for  shelving  13,000  volumes.  The 
main  building,  50  x  28  feet,  contains  two  fine 
reading-rooms,  finished  in  California  redwood. 
Committee  room  and  other  apartments  are  in 
the  basement.  The  building  is  illustrated  and 
fully  described  in  the  Library  journal  of 
March,  1887. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Public  Library,  Mrs. 
Hills,  Librarian  of  the  Bridgeport  Public 
Library,  writes  under  date  of  May  21,  with 
reference  to  the  commodious  building  that  is 
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now  being  made  ready  for  that  institution: 
"The  work  upon  which  we  are  engaged  is 
the  alteration  of  an  already  existing  building 
which  was  bequeathed  to  us  several  years 
ago  for  library  purposes.  As  originally 
erected  it  was  intended  for  stores  and  offices ; 
it  is  admirably  located,  and  is  valued  at  up- 
wards of  $100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
alterations  will  cost  about  $30,000.  We  shall 
retain  the  stores  for  the  present,  as  the  rent 
makes  a  welcome  addition  to  our  scanty 
income.  On  the  floor  above  the  stores,  we 
shall  have  a  book  and  delivery  room  for  the 
circulating  department,  shelved  for  about 
50,000  volumes,  a  catalogue  room,  and  a 
pleasant  parlor  which  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  director's  room  and  librarian's 
office.  Upon  the  next  floor  we  shall  have  a 
large,  well-lighted  reading-room,  the  reference 
collection,  a  room  for  quiet  study,  and  a  room 
in  which  chess  and  other  games  may  be 
played.  Above  this  is  a  large  hall  which  will 
be  ultimately  used  as  an  art  gallery  and 
museum.  We  have  a  vacant  lot  at  the  back, 
so  that,  as  the  library  grows,  an  extension  can 
be  easily  built.  The  main  details  of  the 
furniture  and  other  interior  arrangements  will 
be  copied  from  the  Buffalo  Library. 

Buffalo,  li,\,— Buffalo  Library,  The 
new  building  of  the  Buffalo  Library,  designed 
and  erected  for  joint  occupation  by  the 
Library  and  by  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Acad- 
emy, the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  was 
begun  in  October,  1884,  and  finished  in  the 
spring  of  1887.  The  formal  dedication  and 
opening  of  the  building  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1887,  ^^^  library  having  been  in 
occupation  of  it  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

The  building  may  be  called  Romanesque  in 
styl^  of  architecture,  and  is  peculiarly  effective 
in  color,  offering  none  of  the  strong  contrasts 
that  are  common  in  the  architecture  of  the 
day.  The  materials  are  a  warm  brown  sand- 
stone, Trenton  pressed  red  brick,  and  red 
terra-cotta,  with  red  slate  upon  the  roofs.  It 
is  of  fire-proof  construction  throughout.    The 


library  occupies  its  main  floor,  with  parts  of 
the  second  floor  and  the  basement. 

The  delivery  room,  to  which  the  entrance 
from  the  lobby  leads,  is  a  large  apartment, 
irregular  in  form,  40x60  feet  in  dimensions. 
Behind  it,  in  the  northeasterly  wing  of  the 
building,  is  the  book  room,  or  rooms,  divided 
by  heavy  walls,  with  large  open  arches,  into 
what  may  be  called  three  rooms  or  three 
sections  of  one  room.  As  a  whole,  it  is  47 
feet  wide  and  132  feet  lonj>:,  about  one  fourth 
of  the  total  length  being  in  each  of  the  end 
sections,  and  one  half  of  it  in  the  middle 
section.  All  these  sections  may  be  filled 
with  book-stacks  when  needed.  At  present 
there  are  book-stacks  erected  in  the  middle 
and  westerly  sections  only.  The  book-stacks 
are  but  two  stages  of  7  feet  each  in 
height.  The  room  having  a  height  of  22  fett. 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  it  is  possible,  at  any 
time,  to  add  a  third  tier  to  the  stacks,  but  that 
is  not  te  be  recommended.  As  now  con- 
structed, their  capacity  is  for  something  more 
than  150,000  volumes.  When  extended  into 
the  easterly  section  of  the  room,  they  will 
store  200,000  volumes.  Supporting  nothini; 
but  their  own  weight,  with  that  of  the  books 
which  they  carry,  the  stacks  are  of  a  simple 
and  light  construction.  Thin  cast-iron  cross- 
pieces,  or  bearings,  slide  upon  standards  (^f 
one-inch  gas  pipe,  being  adjustably  fixed  in 
place  by  steel  set-screws,  and  these  are  flanged 
for  holding  the  shelves.  The  platform  which 
constitutes  the  floor  to  the  second  stage  is  of 
light  iron  gratings  and  rough  glass  in  about 
equal  proportions.  The  stacks  are  15  feet 
long,  each  divided  into  five  shelf-sections  of 
3  feet  each.  They  are  18  inches  in  depth, 
from  face  to  face,  thus  giving  a  shelf  9  inches 
wide  on  each  face,  and  there  is  no  partition 
between  these  two  opposed  shelves.  The 
passage  between  the  stacks  is  32  inches 
wide,  and  this  is  found  to  be  quite  sufficient. 
There  are  two  rows  of  these  stacks,  with  a 
broad  passage  inclosed  within  iron  railings 
carried  down  through  the  middle  of  the  room 
between  them.  The  passage  is  bridged  to 
establish  easy  communication  from  one  row 
of  book-stacks  to  the  other.    The  purpose  of 
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this  passageway  is  to  give  public  entrance  to 
the  large  room  at  the  easterly  end  of  the  book- 
stacks,  which  will  not  be  needed  for  book 
storage  until  many  years  hence,  and  which 
is  assigned  meantime  to  class  studies  and 
similar  special  uses. 

To  the  right  of  the  delivery  room,  on  enter- 
ing, and  separated  from  it  only  by  the  piers 
of  three  large  arches,  is  the  catalogue-room, 
containing  the  card  catalogues  and  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  library.  A  door  from  this 
room  leads  into  "the  study,"  or  reference 
reading-room,  which  is  an  apartment  52x33^ 
feet  in  size,  well  lighted  with  windows  on  two 
sides.  In  the  opposite  direction  are  the 
librarian's  oflfice  and  the  reading-room  for 
periodicals,  the  latter  occupying  the  large 
bow  front  of  the  building,  54x38  feet,  with 
windows  on  three  sides. 

On  the  second  floor  are  the  ladies'  reading- 
room,  54x38  feet,  the  Board  of  Managers' 
room,  21x40  feet,  a  chessroom,  21x28  feet, 
and  a  lecture-room,  33  x  52  feet,  with  seats  for 
225  people.  Packing  and  storage  rooms  and 
a  prospective  bindery  are  in  the  basement. 

The  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  basement,  which  is 
high  and  light.  The  Fine  Arts  Academy  has 
its  picture  galleries  and  classroom  on  the 
second  floor,  and  the  third  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  Historical  Society.  The  engine  and 
boiler  house  is  at  the  rear,  and  entirely 
detached. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. —  German  Young  Men^s 
Association.  The  German  Young  Men's 
Association,  of  Buffalo,  have  nearly  completed 
a  large  and  costly  Music  Hall  and  library 
building  to  replace  an  inferior  building  of  the 
same  character  which  burned  some  two  years 
and  a  half  ago.  In  the  main,  the  fine  edifice 
is  for  musical  uses ;  but  the  Association 
which  builds  and  owns  it  is  essentially  a 
library  organization,  and  the  maintenance  of 
its  library  is  the  primary  object  with  which 
it  is  concerned.  The  library  is  provided  for 
in  an  apartment  38  x  67  feet  in  dimensions, 
occupying  the  northeasterly  corner  of  the 
building,  with  an  independent  entrance  at  the 
side.    The  books  will  be  placed  in  iron  stacks 


constructed  on  the  plan  of  those  in  the 
Buffalo  Library.  A  committee-room  adjoins 
this. 

The  building  as  a  whole  has  a  fine  fa9ade 
of  F90  feet  on  the  main  street  of  the  city  and 
a  depth  of  260  feet.  It  is  four  stories  in 
height,  with  a  massive  and  picturesque  tower, 
and  is  of  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  materials  are  brown  sandstone 
and  red  brick.  The  great  Music  Hall  on  its 
main  floor  has  capacity  for  seating  an  audi- 
ence of  3,000  people  and  more,  with  a  stage 
on  which  a  chorus  nearly  equal  to  that  in 
numbers  can  be  placed.  On  the  second  floor 
is  a  smaller  hall  for  minor  concert  occasions, 
66  feet  square  and  seating  1,176  people.  In 
other  parts  of  the  building,  apartments  are 
provided  for  several  of  the  German  musical 
societies  of  the  city,  with  a  large  banquet 
hall,  reception-rooms,  etc.  The  building  is 
to  be  opened  with  an  important  musical 
festival  in  October,  and  will  be  entirely 
finished  somewhat  later.  Its  cost  will  be 
$200,000  to  $225,000.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Richard  A.  Waite  of  Buffalo. 

Burlington,  Vt.  —  Billings  Library.  The 
Billings  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
is  now  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
room  about  30  feet  square,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps 
$15,000.  The  room  is  to  hold  the  12,000  vol- 
umes of  the  library  of  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  given 
to  the  University  by  F.  Billings,  who  also 
provided  the  building. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Harvard  Divinity 
School  Library,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  H. 
Thayer  for  the  following  description  of  the 
new  library  building  which  is  being  erected 
at  Cambridge  for  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Prof.  Thayer  wrote  last  week  while 
absent  from  Cambridge,  and  could  not  give 
precise  dimensions :  — 

"The  architects  are  Messrs.  Peabody  & 
Stearns;  the  builders,  the  Messrs.  Norcross, 
of  Boston.  The  cost  of  building  and  furniture 
will  be  between  $35,000  and  $40,000.  The 
building  is  of  face-brick,  with  free-stone  trim- 
mings ;  not  absolutely  fire  proof,  but  of  what 
the  architects  call  *slow  combustion.*  The 
main  building  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  hall 
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or  passageway,  on  the  right  of  which  are  two 
lecture-rooms  accommodating  each  say  25 
students;  two  similar  rooms  occupy  the 
second  story.  From  the  left  of  the  hall  the 
reading-room  is  entered ;  it  is  lighted  mainly 
from  the  top.  At  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
it  are  alcoves,  three  on  a  side,  for  books 
'reserved'  for  the  common  use  of  students 
and  for  works  of  reference.  The  shelving  in 
these  alcoves  is  of  wood,  and  runs  only  head 
high.  At  the  end  of  each  alcove  is  a  narrow, 
high  window,  beneath  which  there  is  no 
shelving.  To  the  north  of  the  reading-room 
and  entered  by  an  iron  door  from  the  librari- 
an's room,  is  a  fire-proof  *  stack '  lighted  by 
slit-windows  in  its  northern  wall  and  from 
above ;  built  of  brick,  flooring  and  shelving  of 
perforated  iron,  as  in  the  University  library ; 
capacity  about  30,000  volumes.  The  building 
is  heated  by  steam,  although  the  reading-room 
is  provided  with  a  large  and  ornamented  open 
fire-place." 

Cambridge,  Mass. —  Public  Library,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Rindge,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
but  resident  lately  in  California,  has  promised 
a  building  site  and  $70,000  to  $80,000  in 
money  to  the  city  in  Cambridge  for  a  building 
in  which  to  house  the  public  library  of  20,000 
volumes  known  as  the  Dana  Library,  which 
Cambridge  already  possesses. 

Chelsea,  Mass. —  Public  Library,  On 
the  22d  of  December,  1885,  the  Public  Library 
at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  opened  in  a  new 
building,  the  gift  of  which  to  the  city  was 
made  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Eustace  C. 
Fitz.  The  dedicatory  address,  delivered  on 
the  occasion  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  has 
been  widely  read  and  admired.  The  building 
was  originally  a  private  residence,  of  solid 
and  costly  character.  It  was  remodeled  by 
Mr.  Fitz  for  its  library  use,  and  affords  room 
for  50,000  volumes.  -It  is  surrounded  by 
spacious  grounds,  which  are  made  part  of  the 
gift.  The  first  cost  of  the  property  is  said  to 
have  been  $60,000.  The  cost  to  Mr.  Fitz, 
alterations  included,  was  $25,000. 

Chicago,  III. — Newberry  Library,  The 
appointment  of  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Poole,  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Public  Library  in  Chicago,  to 


be  the  Librarian  of  the  nascent  Newberry 
Library,  in  the  same  city,  is  the  first  step 
taken  toward  realizing  the  magnificent  bequest 
of  Walter  L.  Newberry.  It  is  understood 
that  the  settlement  of  the  estate  will  probably 
produce  an  endowment  for  the  library  of  more 
than  $2,000,000.  That  a  worthy  building  for 
it  will  be  erected  in  due  time  is  a  matter  of 
course;  and  what  is  known  as  the  "old  New 
berry  homestead  "  in  the  north  division  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  being  a  block  bounded  by 
Pine,  Rush,  Erie,  and  Ontario  streets,  has 
already  been  fixed  upon  for  the  site.  Dut 
there  will  be  no  haste,  I  am  told,  in  building. 
Ample  time  will  be  taken  for  the  studying  and 
maturing  of  plans,  while  a  collection  of  books 
is  being  formed,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
under  Mr.  Poole  the  studying  of  plans  will  he 
wisely  and  carefully  done.  It  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  so  important  a  library  building 
is  to  be  designed  and  constructed  under  the 
eye  of  a  gentleman  who  has  given  more 
attention  to  the  problems  of  library  architect- 
ure than  any  other  librarian  has  done,  perhaps, 
and  who  has  brought  a  very  wide  experi- 
ence to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  extremely  fort- 
unate that  Mr.  Poole  has  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  produce  a  conspicuous  model 
of  library  construction  on  the  large  scale, 
according  to  the  well-determined  and  excel- 
lent principles  that  are  matured  ip  his  mind. 

CoNXORD,  N.  H.  —  Fowler  Library  Build- 
ing, The  Library  journal  oi  June,  1 887,  reports 
the  purchase  of  a  house  which  is  to  be  fitted 
for  the  City  Library  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  by 
William  P.  Fowler  and  his  sister.  Miss  Clara 
M.  Fowler,  of  Boston,  and  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  town  when  finished.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  $12,000,  and  $10,000 
more  will  be  expended  upon  it.  The  gift  is 
for  a  memorial  of  Judge  Asa  Fowler  and  wife, 
by  their  children. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.  —  Hatch  Library.  A 
new  library  building,  erected  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  Franklin  Hatch,  to  be  a  gift  to 
the  Franklin  Hatch  Library  Association,  will 
be  completed  this  fall.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  ground,  will  be  about  $8,000. 
It  is  constructed  of  Trenton  pressed  brick, 
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with  terra-cotta  and  gray  limestone  trimmings. 
The  library  room  proper,  occupying  the  whole 
front  of  the  structure,  is  50  feet  long  by  25 
feet  wide  and  26  feet  high.  The  arrangement 
of  books  will  be  in  alcoves  around  the  walls, 
with  a  gallery.  At  the  rear  is  a  reading-room. 
The  building  is  a  handsome  and  attractive 
one. 

Dayton,  O.  —  Public  School  Library,  At 
Dayton,  O.,  a  fine  new  building  is  being 
erected  for  the  Public  School  Library.  The 
architects,  Messrs.  Peters  &  Burns,  of  Day- 
ton, have  supplied  the  following  notes  of 
description  and  information :  — 

The  cost  of  the  building,  so  far  as  con- 
tracted, which  includes  everthing  but  gas 
fixtures,  furniture,  and  the  finishing  of  second 
story,  will  be  about  $90,000,  including  the 
architects'  fees  of  5  per  cent.  It  is  con- 
structed as  nearly  fire-proof  as  practicable, 
by  the  use  of  stone,  brick,  terra  cotta,  and 
iron.  The  exterior  walls  are  laid  up  in  rock- 
faced  "broken  ashlar"  of  native  blue-gray 
limestone,  trimmed  freely  with  Lake  Superior 
red  sandstone  of  very  fine  quality  and  color. 
The  roof  is  of  heavy  red  slates,  with  terra 
cotta  crestings,  finials,  etc.  In  style  it  is  a 
free  treatment  of  the  Romanesque.  The 
general  dimensions  of  building  are  40x120 
feet,  with  two  wings,  20x52  feet  each. 

The  architects  sent  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
first  floor  plan,  with  dimensions,  also  a  print 
of  the  architects'  perspective  view.  A  better 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  building  may  be 
had,  it  is  said,  by  reference  to  The  American 
Architect^  of  February  6,  1886.  It  is  being 
built  at  the  cost  of  the  Dayton  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, upon  ground  owned  by  the  city  and 
heretofore  used  as  a  small  park,  the  tract 
being  about  300x375  feet.  Work  was  begun 
in  November,  1885,  and  the  building  will  be 
completed,  as  far  as  intended  at  present,  some 
time  during  the  coming  autumn.  The  shelving 
will  be  in  alcoves,  without  galleries  at  present. 
Details  of  cases  are  not  yet  decided  upon. 
Provision  is  made  for  both  gas  and  incandes- 
cent electric  lighting.  Heating  will  be  done 
by  steam ;  ventilation  by  means  of  heated 
ducts. 


Provision  is  made  at  present  for  the  accom- 
modation of  65,000  volumes,  and  the  second 
story  unappropriated.  The  books  now  in  the 
library  number  24,775  volumes. 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. —  Hoyt  Public 
Library,  A  new  building  at  East  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  for  the  Public  Library  founded  by 
bequest  of  the  late  Jesse  Hoyt,  of  New  Yx)rk, 
was  begun  last  May,  with  the  intention  that  it 
shall  be  finished  in  June  next.  The  material 
of  which  it  is  being  built  is  a  bluish  gray  lime- 
stone, from  Bay  Port,  Mich.,  trimmed  with 
Lake  Superior  red  sandstone.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Van  Brunt  &  Howe,  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Poole,  then  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  was  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
plans,  and  of  course  they  are  admirable.  I 
have  sketches  of  them,  which  I  owe  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  James  B.  Peter,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  has  also  supplied 
the  information  which  I  summarize.  The  en- 
trance to  the  building  is  in  its  southerly  wing, 
through  a  fine  porch,  vestibule,  and  hall  lead- 
ing to  a  large  delivery-room,  32  feet  4  inches  x 
47  feet  10  inches  in  dimensions.  Behind  the 
delivery  counter  (easterly)  is  the  bookroom,  52 
feet  X  31  feet  4  inches,  filling  the  whole  width 
of  the  main  building,  and  well  lighted  on  both 
sides.  What  form  and  arrangement  of  shelving 
will  be  adopted  is  still  a  question.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  provide  at  present  for  40,000  volumes, 
and  the  building  is  planned  to  permit  future 
extensions.  The  northerly  wing  contains  a 
nobly  lighted  reading-room,  27  feet  10  inches  x 
47  feet  10  inches,  with  a  large  projecting  bay, 
and  the  librarian's  office.  On  the  second  floor 
are  a  lecture-room,  47  feet  10  inches  x  32  feet 
4  inches,  trustees'  room,  a  room  for  special  col- 
lections, etc.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  $50,000. 

Gardner,  Mass.  —  Levi  Hey  wood  Me- 
morial Library.  A  fihe  new  building,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  was  presented  to  the 
town  on  the  4th  of  February,  1886,  by  the 
children  of  Levi  Heywood,  who  have  since 
given  additionally  a  fund  of  $25,000  to  the 
library.  In  compliance  with  their  wish,  the 
institution  is  now  known  as  the  Levi  Heywood 
Memorial  Library.    The  following  account  of 
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the  building  is  condensed  for  the  most  part 
from  a  description  prepared  by  the  architects, 
Messrs.    Fuller    &    Delano,    of    Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  published  in  the  Gardner  Weekly 
News  of  June  27,  1885.     I  am  indebted  for  it 
to  Miss  Osgood,  the  Librarian :   The  building 
is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture, 
70X  58  feet  in  size,  two  stories  in  height,  with 
large  gables  on  front  and  east  side.    The 
basement  is  built  5  feet  above  the  sidewalk, 
of  rock-face  granite  ashlar.   Above  the  granite, 
the  first  story  is  of  pressed  brick,  with  brown 
stone  and  terra  cotta  trimmings.    The  ap- 
proach to  the  main  entrance  is  by  two  flights 
of  broad  granite  steps,  leading  up  to  an  open 
porch,  9x  16  feet.    This  porch  is  the  striking 
feature  of  the  front.    The  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied with  the  library  proper  and  the  rooms 
appertaining  to  it,  including  a  waiting  hall, 
reading-room,    20x25   feet;    reference-room, 
I2X  14  feet;  trustees'  room,  librarian's  office, 
delivery    desk,  and  bookroom,   38x25  feet. 
The  bookroom  is  built  in  a  half-circular  form. 
It  is  18  feet  in  height,  to  allow  of  a  gallery 
being  built  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
more  bookroom.     It  is  lighted  with  frequent 
windows  in  the  circular  wall  and  a  light  in  the 
ceiling.     The  forms  for  the  books  are  set  in 
the  floor  of  the  bookroom,  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  on  the  inside  walls.    There  will 
be  shelf  room  for  about  17,000  volumes,  and 
there   can    be    shelves  added   which   would 
double  the  capacity.    The  second  floor  will 
have  a  waiting-room,  10x20  feet,  with  a  fire- 
place, and  a  hall,  24  x  36  feet.     In  the  trustees' 
room  and  reading-room  are  handsome  memo- 
rial fire-places,  in  brown  stone  and  terra  cotta, 
to  be  surmounted  with  busts  of  Levi  Heywood 
and  Charles  Heywood.    The  heirs  of  Charles 
Hej'i^'ood  have  given  a  fund  of  $5,000  to  the 
library    reading-room.     There  are  also  two 
memorial   windows    in   the    trustees'    room, 
representing  Art  and  Science. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. —  Public  Library,  The 
Library  journal  of  July,  1887,  announced  the 
completion  and  occupation  of  an  elegant 
building  erected  for  the  Knoxville  Library,  at 
a  cost  of  540,000,  by  Col.  C.  M.  McGhee,  in 
memory  of  his  daughter.    It  is  50 x  100  feet  in 


dimensions,  and  is  constructed  of  pressed 
brick,  terra  cotta,  and  marble.  The  first  floor 
is  designed  for  business  uses,  and  contributes 
its  rental  to  the  support  of  the  library.  The 
second  and  third  floors  contain  the  library 
rooms  and  a  pretty  lecture  hall.  The  books, 
about  4,000  in  present  number,  are  shelved  in 
cases  of  cherry  wood. 

Littleton,  Mass. —  Town  Hall  and  Reu- 
ben Hoar  Library,  The  August,  1887,  issue  of 
the  Library  Journal  x^^oxXs,  at  length  the  dedi- 
cation, on  the  28th  of  July  last,  of  a  new  build- 
ing at  Littleton,  Mass.,  designed  for  the  Town 
Hall  and  for  the  Reuben  Hoar  Library.  Its 
cost  was  $11,000.  It  was  built  by  the  town, 
but  the  undertaking  was  stimulated  by  a  gift 
of  $10,000  to  the  library  from  Mr.  W.  S. 
Houghton,  of  Boston,  who  stipulated  that  the 
name  of  Reuben  Hoar,  a  former  resident  of 
Littleton,  should  be  perpetuated  in  it.  Hon. 
John  D.  Long  delivered  the  dedicatory 
address. 

LiVERMORE,  Me. —  Public  Library.  A 
Gothic  library  building,  of  granite,  erected  by 
surviving  members  of  the  Washburn  family  in 
memory  of  their  father  and  mother,  Israel 
Washburn  and  wife,  was  presented,  together 
with  2,000  volumes  of  books,  to  the  town  of 
Livermore,  and  dedicated  with  suitable  cere- 
monies on  the  5th  of  August,  1885.  The 
building  is  32x48  feet  in  dimensions,  with  a 
porch.  It  is  handsome  in  design,  with  high 
slated  roof  and  stained  windows. 

Ludlow,  Mills,  Mass. —  Hubbard  Afemo- 
rial.  The  Library  journal  of  May,  1887, 
describes  a  beautiful  memorial  library  and 
lecture-room  building  which  is  being  erected 
at  Ludlow  Mills  by  the  children  of  the  late 
Charles  T.  Hubbard,  of  Weston.  It  was 
designed  by  W.  R.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  and 
is  to  be  a  Gothic  structure,  built  of  Long- 
meadow  brownstone  and  pressed  brick.  The 
library  will  contain  about  8,000  volumes, 
arranged  in  alcoves.  If  expectations  are 
realized,  the  building  will  be  finished  during 
the  coming  winter. 

Malden,  Mass. —  Converse  Memorial  Li- 
brary.    The    Converse    Memorial    Library, 
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erected  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  by  Hon.  Elisha  S. 
Converse  and  Mary  D.  Converse  to  the 
memory  of  their  son,  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated on  the  1st  of  October,  1885.  It  was 
designed  by  the  late  H.  H.  Richardson,  and 
built  richly  of  Longmeadow  brown  sandstone, 
at  a  cost  not  made  known.  The  main  library 
room,  50x36  feet  in  dimensions  on  the  floor, 
has  a  high  vaulted  ceiling,  and  is  beautifully 
finished  in  polished  white  oak,  with  elaborate 
carving.  The  books  are  in  alcoves,  with  one 
gallery;  and  the  present  provision  is  for 
35,000  volumes,  but  the  ultimate  capacity  is 
estimated  at  60,000  volumes.  The  delivery- 
room  is  25  feet  square.  An  art  gallery, 
24x37  feet  in  size,  and  other  apartments  are 
contained  in  the  building. 

Mansfield,  O. — Sailors  and  Soldiers 
Memorial  Library, —  At  Mansfield,  O.,  the 
tax  which  a  State  law  permits  to  be  levied  and 
applied  to  the  building  of  a  monument  to  the 
dead  of  the  civil  war  has  been  appropriated, 
on  petition  of  the  surviving  soldiers,  to  the 
erection  of  a  public  library  building,  named 
"  The  Sailors  and  Soldiers  Memorial  Library." 
The  sum  to  be  expended  on  it  is  $50,000,  and 
tlie  building  will  be  one  of  considerable  char- 
acter. For  the  maintaining  of  the  library,  a 
Ladies'  Library  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized, and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
funds.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dixson  has  been  employed 
to  select  books  for  purchase.  The  basement 
and  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  are 
assigned  to  the  use  of  the  G.  A.  R.  The 
book-stack  room  and  the  reading-room  of  the 
library  will  be  on  the  main  floor. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. —  Public  Library.  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  of  the 
Athenaeum  Library,  Minneapolis,  for  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  magnificent  building 
that  is  being  erected  for  the  Public  Library  of 
that  city,  and  in  which  the  books  of  the  Ath- 
enaenum  are  to  be  placed,  under  a  lease  of 
99  years  to  the  city  :  — 

"Land  was  purchased  for  our  Public 
Library  building  in  the  winter  of  1885  ;  a  cor- 
ner 132  feet  on  one  of  our  principal  avenues 
(Hennepin),  with  190  feet  of  depth  on  abroad 
cross  street.    The  plans  were  arrived  at  by  a 


competition,  in  which  six  local  and  two  non- 
resident architects  took  part.  After  various 
modificatioYis,  the  present  design  was  decided 
upon,  and  Messrs.  Long  &  Kees,  a  Minneap- 
olis firm,  put  in  charge.  Ground  was  broken 
last  July,  and  the  building  has  nearly  reached 
its  second  story.  The  contract  calls  for  its 
enclosure  by  November.  It  should  in  that 
case  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  next  summer. 

"The  design  contemplates  a  quadrangle,  of 
which  the  elevation  exhibits  the  two  outer 
wings.  These  alone  are  to  be  built  for  the 
present.  The  building  is  for  the  use,  not 
merely  of  the  library,  but  also  of  the  Minn. 
Academy  of  Natural  Science  and  a  Society  of 
Fine  Arts.  Making  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ences in  site,  you  will  see  that  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  interior  is  similar  to  that 
of  your  own  Buffalo  Library,  except  that  with 
us  the  Museum  is  to  occupy  the  second  (main) 
floor,  the  library  taking  the  high  basement,  as 
well  as  the  first  floor.  The  Art  Gallery  and 
the  stack-room  are  placed  exactly  as  yours. 

"The  building  is  no  feet  in  front  and  142 
feet  on  the  side  street.  The  entrance  is 
about  midway  down  the  side  facing  upon  the 
avenue.  Directly  within  the  doorway  is  the 
main  staircase  hall  (32  feet  square),  lighted 
from  above  and  from  the  long  windows  over 
the  entrance  door.  Back  of  the  hall  is  the 
delivery-room,  24  x  52  feet.  The  main  reading- 
room  occupies  40  feet  square  of  the  corner. 
The  newspaper  reading-room  is  directly  below 
this,  of  like  dimensions,  and  reached  by 'a 
separate  entrance  direct  from  the  street.  A 
third  reading-room  is  to  the  right  of  the  hall 
on  the  main  floor.  Back  of  this,  and  adjacent 
to  the  deliver}'-room,  are  the  administration- 
rooms,  occupying  also  a  small  magazine  story. 
Their  area  is  about  24x48  feet. 

"The  bookroom  (that  section  at  present 
building)  runs  back  on  the  side  street  100 
feet.  It  is  28  feet  deep  to  the  court.  On  the 
street  side  are  to  be  alcoves  for  student 
reference.  Along  the  court  the  books  are  to 
be  stacked  as  closely  as  practicable.  The 
room  (as  well  as  the  whole  of  this  floor)  is  to 
be  18  feet  high,  and  will  admit  of  a  double 
tier  of  shelves.  The  exact  system  of  stack  to 
be  used  has  not  yet  been  determined.     We 
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are  at  present  inclined  to  some  such  economic 
material  as  you  have  used  at  Buffalo.  A 
second  bookroom  will  be  available  in  the 
basement  whenever  necessary.  In  the  base- 
ment also  are  to  be  the  patent-room,  storage, 
dressing,  and  directors'  rooms. 

"The  second  floor  will    contain  meeting- 
rooms  and  museum-rooms.    The  third  will  be 
^ven  up  to  classrooms  and  the  art  gallery. 
The  two  remaining  wings,  when  built,  will 
nearly  double  the  present  capacity,  and  fur- 
nish in  addition  a  lecture  hall  to  seat  600 
people.    The  building  will  have  a  clear  space 
on  every  side  of  not  less  than  20  feet,  on 
three  sides  of  50  feet,  besides  the  inner  court 
of  50  feet  square.    The  material  of  the  exte- 
rior is  to  be  Bayfield  (brown)  sandstone.    The 
whole  building  is  to  be  fire  proof  throughout. 
"  The  cost  is  being  defrayed  as  follows :  — 
Bonds  issued  by  the  city         .    $100,000 
City  tax,  1886  ....        23,000 
do     1887  ....        37,000 
Private  subscription  (to  date) .        70,000 


$230,000 
"  Of  this  amount  $63,000  was  paid  for  the 
site.  The  cost  of  the  building  (the  two  wings 
already  in  process  of  construction)  will  be 
about  $190,000.  This  leaves  about  $25,000 
still  lacking,  which  it  is  hoped  to  raise  by 
further  private  subscription.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  new  library  was  described  in  the 
Library  journal  oi  Pi^px'^^  1885." 

MONTPELIER,  Vt. —  Vermont  State  Library, 
A  new  building  for  the  State  Library  and  the 
Supreme  Court  was  erected  in  1886,  as  an 
annex  to  the  west  wing  of  the  State  House. 
The  library-room  is  on  the  second  floor, 
45  by  50  ^^^^  i^  size,  and  28  feet  6  inches  in 
height.  There  is  an  estimated  capacity  for 
70,000  volumes,  upon  shelves  in  iron  frames 
or  stacks.  The  building  is  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction. The  architects  were  Messrs.  J.  R. 
&  W.  P.  Richards,  of  Boston.  The  sum 
appropriated  fpr  the  building  was  $36,000. 

Morgan  Park  (III.)  Library.  "A  build- 
ing costing  $10,000  has  been  erected  for  the 
valuable  collection  of  books  gathered  at 
the  Theological  Seminary." — Library  journal^ 
May,  1887. 


Mt.  Vernon,  O. — Public  Library,  A  move- 
ment toward  the  collecting  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  books  to  form  a  small  public 
library  was  started  at  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  not 
long  ago,  among  some  of  the  citizens  whose 
circumstances  are  narrow  and  who  could  only 
contribute  very  moderate  sums.  This  action 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  wealthier  class  to  the 
needs  of  the  town,  and  they  promptly  sub- 
scribed a  library  endowment  fund  of  $20,000, 
besides  buying  and  remodeling  a  pretty 
church,  which  serves  excellently  for  a  library 
building.  The  building  is  just  finished,  and 
the  initial  collection  of  books  is  being  gotten 
ready  for  it. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Library  Association. 
The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Library  Association  is 
now  engaged  in  reconstructing  for  its  use  a 
building  in  that  city  which  was  lately  the 
Park  Theatre,  having  previously  been  a  church. 
The  front  half  of  the  old  building  is  to  be 
entirely  razed  and  a  new  edifice  erected  on 
the  site.  The  rear  portion  will  remain  stand- 
ing, and  is  to  be  ready  for  the  removal  of  the 
books  of  the  library  into  it  by  November  next. 
In  the  new  part  of  the  building,  forming  its 
front,  are  to  be  placed  the  reading-rooms  and 
administration  offices  of  the  library,  together 
with  a  small  lecture  hall  and  other  apartments. 
This  new  section  of  the  edifice  will  be  75  1-2 
feet  front,  extending  back  46  feet,  and 
rising  to  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  Central 
tower  65  feet  high.  It  will  be  of  Newark 
stone,  the  facade  in  Romanesque  style,  the 
■entrance round-arched,  with  considerable  carv- 
ing. The  construction  will  be  on  what  is 
called  the  slow-burning  system,  with  open- 
timbered  ceilings,  showing  the  full  depth  of 
the  beams.  The  bookroom,  or  library  proper, 
in  .the  old  section  of  the  building  at  the  rear, 
will  be  60  X  63  feet  in  floor  dimensions,  and 
45  feet  high  to  a  cove  ceiling.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  four  cathedral  windows  on  each 
side.  The  books  will  be  shelved  in  alcoves, 
with  one  gallery  above  the  floor.  Contracts 
for  the  entire  work  upon  the  building  were 
lately  given  out,  and  it  is  now  being  carried  on 
with  vigor.  The  completion  of  the  building 
early  next  spring  is  expected. 
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These  particulars  have  been  derived  from 
newspaper  reports  kindly  supplied  to  me  by 
the  librarian,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lay  ton. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Yale  College  Li- 
brary. Concerning  the  intended  new  library 
building  at  Yale,  which  is  to  be  a  gift  to  the 
college  from  the  Hon.  Simeon  B.  Chittenden, 
Mr.  Van  Name  writes,  Aug.  19,  as  follows : 
"  We  have  made  slower  progress  than  we  an- 
ticipated with  our  plans,  and  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  anything  definite  enough  for  publica- 
tion. The  plan  which  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering may  prove  too  costly,  and  something 
quite  different  may  be  substituted.  We  shall 
begin  work  as  soon  as  our  plans  are  ready, — 
I  hope  this  fall ;  if  not,  early  in  the  spring ; 
and  the  building,  I  suppose,  may  be  completed 
in  a  year  from  that  time.  The  only  state- 
ments which  can  be  safely  made  at  present 
are  that  we  have  $100,000  for  the  building, 
which  is  to  be  of  stone  (brownstone,  though 
of  what  quarry  is  yet  undecided) ;  that,  while 
it  will  have  a  temporary  connection  with  the 
present  library  building,  which  is  still  to  re- 
main in  use,  it  will  be  a  part  rather  of  the  future 
building  than  an  annex  to  the  present ;  that 
we  expect  it  to  contain  administration-rooms, 
a  reading-room  which  will  seat  not  far  from 
100  readers,  and  shelf -room  for  200,000  vol- 
umes, and  that  we  hope  to  make  it  fire-proof 
or  nearly  so." 

New  Orleans  La.  —  Howard  Library. 
In  March  last,  the  Library  journal  contzined 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Annie  F. 
Howard  had  determined  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tentions of  her  father,  Mr.  Charles  T.  How- 
ard, who,  for  many  years  before  his  death, 
contemplated  the  erection  of  a  great  public 
library  in  New  Orleans ;  that  a  site  for  the 
building  had  been  purchased,  and  that  it  would 
be  constructed  at  once,  in  accordance  with 
designs  prepared  some  years  ago  for  Mr. 
Howard  by  the  late  H.  H.  Richardson,  and 
which  had  in  view  the  accommodating  of  a 
collection  of  1 50,000  books.  I  wrote  lately  to 
New  Orleans  for  fuller  information,  but  have 
been  told  in  reply  that  Miss  Howard  and  her 
brother  are  abroad,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
learned  at  present,  except  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son^s  plans  have  been  accepted. 


Newton,  Mass. — Free  Library,  Exten- 
sive additions  to  the  library  building,  and 
changes  remodeling  several  parts  of  its 
interior,  have  been  recently  completed,  at  a 
cost  of  $24,000.  The  result  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  satisfactory  in  every  view.  The 
library-rooms  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and  the 
convenience  of  the  working  arrangements  of 
the  library  is  unsurpassed.  The  bookroom, 
the  delivery-room,  the  reference-room,  the 
newspaper-room,  the  document-room,  and  the 
librarian's  room  are  all  reported  to  be  of 
liberal  dimensions,  well  lighted,  and  hand- 
somely finished. 

New  York  City.  —  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  erect, 
further  up  town,  a  new  central  building,  and 
that  its  library  will  be  transferred  to  it. 

New  York  City.  —  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary. Two  new  buildings  for  branches  of 
the  New  York  Free  Circulating  Library  are 
being  erected.  The  George  Bruce  Branch, 
for  which  a  fund  of  $50,000  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Miss  Katherine  Bruce,  will  be 
ready  for  occupation,  it  is  hoped,  early  in  the 
coming  winter.  For  the  Vanderbilt  Branch, 
ground  has  just  been  cleared,  and  the  work 
of  building  is  to  go  forward  at  once. 

NoRTHFiELD,  Mass.  —  Seminary  Library. 
A  fire-proof  library  building  of  granite  and 
brown  stone,  with  capacity  for  40,000  vol- 
umes, is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  Northfield 
Seminary  grounds,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  It 
is  to  be  the  gift  of  James  Talcott,  of  New 
York. 

Oak  Park,  III. —  Scoville  Institute  Li- 
brary. The  Scoville  Institute  Library  build- 
ing at  Oak  Park,  111.,  plans  of  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Lake  George  meeting  of  the 
A.L.A.  in  1885,  is  now  far  advanced  toward 
completion.  Work  upon  it  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1886;  the  exterior  is  finished,  and 
the  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupation  next  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Patton  &  Fisher, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  who  have  made  a  special  study 
of  library  architecture,  and  who  have  intro- 
duced the  most  approved  ideas  of  arrange- 
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ment.  The  building  (of  which  a  view,  with 
floor  plans,  has  been  published  in  the  Inland 
Architect)  is  in  the  modern  Romanesque  style. 
The  outer  material  is  a  hard  bluish  white 
limestone,  laid  with  a  bold  rock  face,  and 
with  trimmings  of  Buff  Bedford  limestone. 
The  construction  is  fire  proof  throughout.  On 
the  main  floor,  the  proper  library  apartments 
are  grouped  around  a  spacious  octagonal 
rotunda,  which  is  the  delivery-room.  They 
include  a  bookroom,  33  x  40  feet,  well  lighted, 
with  a  compact  and  judicious  arrangement  of 
cases  capable  of  containing  30,000  volumes  ;  a 
reference  library-room,  21  x  33  feet ;  a  reading- 
room,  17x19  feet,  with  toilet-rooms,  etc.  In 
the  second  story  is  a  lecture-room,  also  in- 
tended to  be  made  an  art  gallery,  and  there 
are  several  smaller  apartments  for  various 
purposes.  The  attic  will  afford  room  for  a 
gymnasium.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  was  $60,000;  but  it  is  said  by  the 
architects  that  the  actual  cost  will  somewhat 
exceed  that  sum.  It  will  be  a  gift  to  the 
public  by  Mr.  James  W.  Scoville,  of  Oak 
Park,  who  intends  to  place  the  property  under 
the  care  of  15  trustees. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. —  Library  Company, 
The  annual  report  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  made  in  May  last,  urges  the 
need  of  an  enlargement  of  the  present  library 
building,  and  states  that  the  Directors  have 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  members  and  the 
community  generally  for  contributions  to  a 
building  fund.  It  is  believed  that  $75,000 
will  be  required  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  that  sum  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions running  for  five  years,  in  amounts 
varying  from  $12.50  to  $100  per  year. 
"Already,"  says  the  report,  "a  number  of 
subscriptions  have  been  secured  ;  notably  one 
from  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  $5,000,  payable  when 
$50,000  shall  have  been  obtained  from  other 
sources;  but  the  response  to  their  circular 
has  not  been  sufficiently  general  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  the  addition  can  be  made  in 
the  course  of  the  current  year." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. —  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 


worthy  fire-proof  building  for  its  library,  on 
the  university  grounds,  east  of  the  college 
building,  in  Philadelphia.  Plans  are  already 
under  consideration,  but  nothing  has  yet  been 
decided.  The  Provost  of  the  university.  Dr. 
Pepper,  lately  visited  a  number  of  the  im- 
portant libraries  of  the  country,  to  study  their 
arrangements;  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
new  building  shall  represent  the  best  that 
have  yet  been  evolved,  in  all  respects. 
According  to  present  purposes,  the  building 
will  contain,  besides  the  library,  a  large  and 
beautiful  theatre  for  commencement  exercises 
and  for  the  performance  of  Greek  plays. 
About  $300,000  is  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
expended ;  and  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  is  engaged  in  gathering  a 
fund  for  the  undertaking.  Dr.  Pepper,  in  a 
letter  received  lately,  writes  :  **  The  fund  is 
increasing  rapidly,  but  we  shall  not  build 
until  we  have  matured  our  plans  thoroughly. 
Our  project  is  to  erect  a  library  for  300,000  to 
500,000  volumes;  free  for  reference  to  the 
community,  though,  of  course,  specially 
adapted  to  needs  of  students.  We  have 
ample  space,  and  I  trust  shall  have  the  build- 
ing completed  in  three  years."  I  learn  from 
the  Librarian  of  the  university,  Mr.  Gregory 
B.  Keen,  that  there  are  now  about  40,000 
volumes  of  books  and  65,000  pamphlets  and 
unbound  periodicals  in  its  librarj'. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  —  Keystone  Bridge  IVorks^ 
Workmen'' s  Library.  A  library  building 
which  cost  $28,000,  with  $1,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  was  presented  last  year  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  building,  nearly 
new,  is  adapted  from  one  which  formerly  con- 
stituted two  dwelling-houses. 

QuiNCY,  III.  —  Public  Library.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  at  Quincy,  111.,  for  the 
erection  of  a  Public  Library  building,  intended 
to  cost  about  $20,000.  But  the  plans  have 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined  upon. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Mercantile  Library. 
Concerning  the  new  fire-proof  building  of  the 
St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library',  Mr.  Dyer  wrote 
in  May  last :  "  We  have  secured  $1 20,000  from 
the  sale  of  perpetual  memberships,  at  $100, 
and  will  borrow  the  balance  that  may  be  nee- 
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essary  to  complete  the  building — say  $250,- 
000.  We  broke  ground  on  the  22d  of  March ; 
the  foundations  are  in,  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  roof  on  by  the  ist  of  November,  and  to 
occupy  our  new  home  by  or  before  the  ist  of 
May  next.  The  building  will  be  as  near  fire- 
proof as  it  is  possible  to  construct;  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  $300,000.  The  issue-room  will 
be  on  the  first  floor,  reading  and  stack  rooms 
on  the  sixth,  reached  by  two  modern  elevators  ; 
the  reading-room  finished  in  antique  oak, 
and  furnished  with  every  convenience.  When 
the  A.L.A.  meets  here  in  the  fall  of  1888,  I 
hope  to  show  you  a  model  library  building." 

SoMKRViLLE,  Mass. — PubUc  Library.  A 
new  building,  erected  by  the  city,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  library  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  It 
is  a  handsome  brick  structure,  with  Rockport 
underpining,  Longmeadow  freestone  sills, 
belts,  and  trimmings,  and  slated  roof.  It  is 
made  fairly  safe  from  fire  by  slow-burning  or 
mill-construction  floors.  The  area  covered  by 
the  building  is  3,650  square  feet,  of  which  one 
half  is  carried  to  the  height  of  two  stories. 
According  to  the  architect's  description,  "  the 
height  of  bookroom  is  about  17  feet,  and 
admits  very  high  cases ;  but  as  planned 
to  meet  the  present  requirements,  half  that 
height  suffices.  Should  the  future  demand 
more  bookroom,  the  height  of  the  cases  can 
be  raised."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  other 
method  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  future 
can  be  found.  The  cases  in  the  bookroom 
will  contain,  it  is  said, 35,000  volumes.  There 
are  now  13,550  volumes  in  the  library.  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Loring,  of  Somcrville,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building.     Its  cost  was  $30,740. 

Toronto,  O^T.—Le^^islative  Library.  The 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  has 
begun  the  erection  of  new  legislative  build- 
ings, including  a  room  of  about  40  x  70  for 
the  library.  The  site  is  in  the  Queen's  Park, 
Toronto,  close  to  that  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  which  has  an  excellent  library. 

Warren,  R.  I. — Geo.  Hail  Free  Library. 
The  Library  journal  announces  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  a  new  building  for  this 
library  on  the  24th  of  June  last.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  of  rock-faced  granite,  in  the  Ro- 


manesque style  of  architecture,  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  square  tower  carried  up  to 
three  stories.  It  is  expected  to  cost  $15,000. 
The  library  proper  is  evidently  to  be  of  the 
old  Gothic-church  fashion,  which  Mr.  Poole 
has  so  vigorously  condemned,  giving  much 
room  to  few  books.  The  books  are  to  be  in 
cases  under  stained-glass  windows,  which 
will  be  raised  7  feet  above  the  floor  to 
make  wall  space  for  them. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Library  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  informs 
me  that  work  preliminary  to  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  the  great  building  planned  for 
the  National  Library  is  in  progress.     The  act 
of  Congress  making  provision  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  and  appointing  the 
commission   to    be   in   charge   of    the   work 
became   a  law  on   the    15th  of  April,  1886. 
Some  six  months  were  then  consumed  by  the 
proceedings  necessary  to  acquire  title  to  the 
land  purchased  for  its  site,  which  is  8  acres 
in  extent,  facing  on  ist  street  and  adjoining 
East  Capitol   Park.     The  buildings   on   the 
grounds  were    sold   and    demolished,  which 
involved  some  further  delay.     The  whole  site 
required  then  to  be  brought  to  one  level,  by 
much  cutting  and  excavation,  and  that  has 
been  done.     Contracts  for  the  excavation  of 
the  trenches  which  surround  the  building,  for 
the  extensive  system  of  sewerage  or  drainage 
pipes,  and  for  the  excavation  of  the  basement 
have  since  been  let,  and  are,  in  fact,  approach- 
ing completion.     The  question  of  a  building- 
stone  for  the  superstructure  is  now  before  the 
commission,  which  will  test  samples  of  every 
variety  in  the  great  collection  it  has  gathered ; 
but   the  choice   is  expected  to  lie   between 
granite  and   white   marble.     The   enormous 
building  will    cover    about    3    1-4   acres    of 
ground.      The  front  on    ist    street   will    be 
460  feet  long.     The   plan   of  the   building, 
designed  by  J.  L.  Smithmeyer,  of  Washington, 
is  familiar  to  librarians  from  many  publica- 
tions of  it. 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  United  States  Medi- 
cal Museum  and  Library^  Surgeon-General* s 
Office.  The  new  building  in  which  the  Medi- 
cal Museum  and  the  Medical  Library  of  the 
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Surgeon-General's  Office  of  the  United  States 
Army  are  to  be  accommodated  together,  at 
Washington,  is  approaching  completion.  The 
Librarian,  Dr.  Billings,  writes  :  "  I  hope  the 
building  will  be  finished  next  fall,  so  that  it 
can  be  occupied,  but  am  rather  doubtful 
about  it." 

The  floor  plans  of  the  building  were  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Billings,  while  the  elevations 
were  designed  by  Messrs.  Cluss  and  Schulze, 
architects,  of  Washington.  It  is  of  brick  and 
iron,  and  to  cost  $200,000,  exclusive  of  stacks 
and  furniture.  The  work  of  construction  is 
being  done  by  contract,  under  superintend- 
ence of  a  Colonel  in  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  A  brief  description  of  the  edifice, 
with  a  cut,  appeared  in  the  Medical  News  of 
Philadelphia  Sept.  18,  1886,  and  it  was  also 
illustrated  in  the  American  Architect  of 
Jan.  16,  1886.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Billings 
for  a  lithog^ph  view,  with  plan  of  main 
floor.  Dr.  B.  has  also  sent  to  me  a  copy 
of  the  specifications  for  the  book-stacks, 
from  which  I  condense  the  following  descrip- 
tion:— 

The  second  story  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  is  allotted  to  the  library  ;  it  is  55  x  130 
feet  in  size,  has  an  open  roof  construction,  is 
32  feet  high  to  the  eaves,  illuminated  by  three 
tiers  of  windows  in  the  side  walls,  and  by  a 
continuous  lantern  light  over  the  roof;  it  is 
warmed  by  steam-heated  hot  air,  and  ventil- 
ated through  registers  near  the  floor,  com- 
municating with  a  heated  ventilation  shaft. 
The  book-stack  is  three  stories,  of  7  feet  9 
inches  in  height,  and  composed  of  cast-iron 
open  book-cases,  parted  and  surrounded  by 
passages,  with  floors  of  perforated  cast-iron  on 
the  galleries.  Nine  open  cast-iron  frames  of 
2  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  and  7  feet  9  inches 
in  height  on  each  tier,  are  placed  at  distances 
of  34  inches ;  they  are  connected  by  64  light, 
flanged  cast-iron  girders  on  the  level  of  the 
main  floor,  galleries,  and  ceiling,  and  form  one 
book  case.  The  lower  part  of  each  story  is 
dimensioned  for  folios  and  quarto  volumes, 
and  is  parted  from  the  narrower  upper  part, 
of  proper  width  for  ordinary  sized  books,  by 
fixed  oak  shelves,  resting  on  ledges  cast  to  the 


sides  of  the  frames,  and  bolted  to  lugs  at- 
tached to  the  latter.  Besides  this  fixed  shelf, 
there  must  be  provided  two  movable  shelves 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  frames.  One  shelf 
extends  along  the  space  between  the  frames 
(2  feet  91-2  inches),  and  their  ends  are  sup- 
ported by  Z  shaped  shelfholders  of  No.  14 
ductile  steel.  These  in  turn  rest  in  indenta- 
tions of  the  frames,  spaced  all  the  way  up,  one 
inch  between  centres,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
adjustment  for  different  sizes  of  books.  The 
oak  shelves  for  the  book-stacks  are  33  1-4x8 
X7-8  inches  for  the  upper  tiers,  and  33  1-4  x 
12  1-2x1  inches  for  the  lower  tiers. 

The  estimated  capacity  of  the  22  stacks  is 
about  150,000  volumes,  or  about  6,800  volumes 
per  stack,  closely  packed,  or  about  130,000 
volumes  loosely  packed,  as  I  wish  them  to  be. 
Sufficient  space  has  been  reserved  on  the 
library  floor  to  place  at  least  11  additional 
stacks  for  future  growth.  A  large  reading- 
room  adjoins  the  stackroom. 

Washington viLLE,  N.  Y.  —  Moffatt  Li- 
brary.  At  Washingtonville,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  a  library  and  public  hall  building,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  has  recently  been  presented 
to  the  village  (his  native  place)  by  David  H. 
Moffatt,  of  Denver,  Col.  The  building  is 
of  brick,  with  brown  stone  ornamentation, 
and  has  a  fine  fa9ade  of  100  feet,  with  a  clock 
tower.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Eliz- 
abethan. It  was  designed  by  J.  Heamey,  of 
New  York.  The  main  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, at  the  rear,  is  designed  for  a  public  hall. 
The  front,  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  lobby, 
is  assigned  to  library  and  reading  room.  Mr. 
J.  Owen  Moore,  the  Secretary  of  the  library, 
writes  me  that  a  fund  is  in  hand  for  the  pur- 
chase of  about  1,000  volumes  of  books  for  the 
beginning  of  the  library'  collection.  It  is  to  be 
free  for  consultation,  but  books  will  be  loaned 
out  only  to  members  paying  $2  per  year.  At 
present  there  is  no  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  library  except  these  dues  and  the 
rental  of  the  hall ;  but  it  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Moffatt  contemplates  an  endowment. 

WiLKESBARRE,  Pa.  —  Osterhout  Library, 
The  Osterhout  Library',  founded  at  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  by  the  bequest  of  Isaac  Osterhout, 
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with  an  endowment  fund  of  nearly  $400,000, 
is  to  be  placed  during  the  present  month  in  a 
building  remodeled  from  a  church.  Miss 
James,  formerly  of  the  Newton  Free  Library, 
has  been  appointed  Librarian. 

Winchester,     Mass.  —  Town    Library, 


$10,000  has  been  appropriated  to  add  a  wing 
for  the  library  to  the  town  hall  now  building. 
It  is  to  be  partially  fire  proof,  to  contain  a 
reading-room  and  a  bookroom  with  a  capac- 
ity of  30,000  volumes.  It  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  early  in  1888.  Messrs.  Rand  & 
Taylor  are  the  architects. 

For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  see  Proceedings  (Fifth  session). 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  MANUFACTURING 

COMMUNITIES. 


BY   MRS.    M.   A.   SANDERS,    LIBRARIAN   PUBLIC   LIBRARY,   PAWTUCKET,   R.  I. 


CIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL,  in  an  address 
to  the  working  people  of  Windsor  and 
Eton  upon  the  occasion  of  opening  a  public 
library  for  their  use  in  1839,  said :  — 

"  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste,  which  should 
stand  me  in  stead  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and 
cheerfulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield 
against  its  ills  however  things  might  go  amiss 
and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a 
taste  for  reading. 

"  Give  a  man  this  taste  and  a  means  of  grat- 
ifying it,  and  you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  a 
happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books. 

"You  place  him  in  contact  with  the  best 
society  in  every  period  of  history;  with  the 
wisest,  the  wittiest,  with  the  tenderest,  the 
bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  who  have 
adorned  humanity. 

*•  You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations,  a 
contemporary  of  all  ages.  The  world  has 
been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible 
but  the  character  should  take  a  higher  and 
better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  asso- 
ciating in  thought  with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of 
humanity. 

"  It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  man- 
ners should  take  a  tinge  of  good  breeding  and 
civilization  from  having  constantly  before 
one's  eyes  the  way  in  which  the  best-bred 
and  the  best-informed  men  have  talked  and 


conducted    themselves    in    their  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

"  There  is  a  gentle  but  perfectly  irresistible  * 
coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading  well  directed, 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  a  man's  character 
and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  effect- 
ual because  it  is  really  the  last  thing  he 
dreams  of. 

"It  cannot,  in  short,  be  better  summed  up 
than  in  these  few  words:  It  civilizes  the 
conduct  of  men,  and  suffers  them  not  to 
remain  barbarians." 

Recognizing  this  love  of  reading  as  the 
keynote  to  broader  culture  and  a  higher 
standard  of  morals,  one  by  one,  during  the 
last  half-century,  libraries  have  been  thrown 
open  to  the  public  that  were  before  only 
accessible  to  the  scholar  (and  often  grudg- 
ingly even  to  him),  and  new  libraries  estab- 
lished, till,  in  every  community,  a  free  public 
library  is  as  much  a  necessity  to-day  as  its 
churches  or  its  schools. 

Even  in  the  troublous  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion our  forefathers  were  awaking  to  this 
demand,  for  in  1776  there  were  29  "partially 
public  libraries  in  the  colonies;"  in  1800 
there  were  49;  in  1876  the  number  had 
increased  to  over  3,000;  while  to-day  we 
number  between  5,000  and  6,000  public  libra- 
ries, comprising  a  total  of  over  20,000,000 
volumes. 

The  influence  of  a  public  library  is  contin- 
gent  upon  many  circumstances — its    com- 
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munity,  its  finances,  and  largely  upon  its 
management.  Possibilities  which  may  be 
developed  in  one  library,  in  another  remain 
unnoticed ;  while  something  of  equal  import- 
ance is  made  of  incalculable  benefit  to  its 
own  community.  Thus,  though  working  on 
a  general  principle,  each  library  independ- 
ently works  out  the  problem  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  its  own 
patrons.  Happily,  therefore,  there  is  no 
cause  for  the  rivalry  and  jealousies  that  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  so  many  fraternities. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  live  in  a 
manufacturing  community;  to  watch  the 
development  of  practical  ideas;  to  follow  the 
progress  of  mechanical  improvement,  and 
witness  with  pride  their  results,  for  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  Pawtucket  is  the  variety 
of  its  industries. 

We  remember  with  pride  our  parentage 
and  the  honor  due  to  it;  but  surely  when 
Samuel  Slater,  after  a  weary  time  ot  toil  and 
discouragement,  perfected  the  first  power 
machiner}'for  cotton  spinning  in  this  country, 
and  with  a  pardonable  pride  saw  it  in  success- 
ful operation  in  the  first  bona  fide  cotton 
mill  in  the  United  States,  which  still 
stands  in  the  centre  of  our  city  —  (I 
speak  with  authority,  though  I  am  fully 
aware  tliat  this  is  a  case  parallel  to  the 
"Seven  Grecian  cities  striving  for  Homer 
dead.^*) — when,  as  I  said,  this  was  accom- 
plished in  1 791,  there  was  no  power  of  the 
imagination  that  could  have  foreseen  the 
change  from  the  little  mill  village  on  the 
Blackstone  River,  with  its  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  to  the  present  city  of  25,000, 
13,000  of  whom  are  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits,  its  70  schools,  its  600  manufacturing 
establishments,  embracing  the  greatest  variety 
of  industries. 

But  Pawtucket  is  only  one  of  many  thriv- 
ing manufacturing  communities. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  the  adoptive  parent  of  the 
American  Watch  Co.,  which  had  in  1865  a 
population  of  but  7,000,  now  numbers  over 
16,000,  with  not  less  than  7,000  employes, 
2,500  of  whom  alone  are  employed  by  the 
American  Watch  Co. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  according  to  the  census  of 


1883,  had  a  population  of  66,000,  one  third  of 
whom  were  employed  in  its  300  manufactories. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  with  a  population  of 
40,000,  employs  15,000  persons  in  its  102 
manufactories. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  enumerating  special 
statistics,  but  these  are  simply  representative 
communities.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
to  say  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
about  254,000  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  nearly  3,000,000  persons,  at  an 
average  wage  of  $1.15  per  working  day. 

It  is  to  this  great  class  that  we  look  for 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  country;  for 
we  find  that  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States  for  the 
last  ten  years  was  $5,400,000,000. 

It  is  also  an  important  factor  in  our  govern- 
ment, for  the  pride  and  principle  of  our 
country  is  ^^Vox  pofiult\  vox  Dei^ 

In  these  days  when  skilled  labor  is  at  a 
premium,  when  issues  are  constantly  arising 
requiring  the  best  legislative  ability,  and  the 
demand  for  both  is  far  greater  than  the  supply, 
how  are  we  to  meet  Ml  The  reply  comes 
from  far  and  near,  "  Educate  the  people." 
Yes,  educate  the  people !  for  they  are  very 
ready  to  be  educated,  many  of  them  striving 
with  a  self-denial  known  only  to  themselves 
to  give  to  their  children  the  education  that 
was  denied  them :  our  schools  of  to-day  are 
showing  good  work  from  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  these  parents,  and  its  influence  is 
blessing  their  homes. 

But  many  are  denied  that  privilege,  and 
cannot  afford  to  spare  their  children's  wages 
for  even  the  three  months  covering  the  com- 
pulsory law  of  education. 

At  the  average  wage  a  private  library 
though  small  is  unattainable;  a  newspaper 
may  be  a  luxury  indulged  in.  Where,  then,  is 
the  royal  road  to  learning.^  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  the  free  public  library  is  that  long- 
sought  highway.  Then  open  wide  the  doors ; 
let  us  stock  our  shelves  with  the  best  mechan- 
ical and  scientific  works ;  see  that  each  craft 
is  especially  represented ;  supply  the  works 
on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  also 
works  pertaining  to  the  civil  government.  In 
this  we  must  not  be  partisan ;  these  subjects 
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must  be  considered  in  all  their  bearings,  and 
in  the  broadest  manner. 

The  biographies  of  working  men  who  have 
attained  honor  by  their  practical  worth  and 
preseverance  either  in  mechanical,  civil,  or 
military  service  must  have  a  prominent  place ; 
history  and  travel  will  receive  their  share  of 
attention;  while  we  will  not  forget  that 
the  working  man  and  woman  must  have 
some  amusement  and  recreation,  and  that 
"  strong  meat "  is  not  always  desirable  ; 
our  fiction  department  must  be  supplied 
with  all  that  is  bright,  fresh,  inspiring,  and 
helpful,  but  nothing  that  will  create  a  craving 
for  greater  stimulant,  or  tend  in  the  least 
degree  to  weaken  the  moral  character;  for  the 
office  of  a  public  library  is  to  develop  to  its 
fullest  capacity  the  best  powers  of  a 
community.  The  extent  of  such  develop- 
ment must  depend  largely  upon  the  manner 
of  its  use. 

Believing  that  the  first  entrance  into  a 
library  should  bring  with  it  that  most 
delightful  sensation,  the  companionship  of 
books,  we  have  at  our  own  library,  contrary  to 
the  custom  which  now  obtains,  thrown  open 
our  shelves  to  the  public,  with  the  title  and 
name  of  author  plainly  printed  on  each  vol- 
ume, so  that  literally  "he  who  runs  may 
read." 

An  old  man  said  to  me  a  few  days  since : 
"  I  get  little  time  for  reading  now,  but  I  love 
to  come  in  and  look  at  the  books ;  they  bring 
to  mind  many  a  thing  that  I  read  long  ago, 
and  I  carry  it  with  me  all  the  day  through ; 
\  is  an  education  just  to  be  with  them."  You 
say.  How  can  this  be  done  without  loss  of 
books  ? 

Ten  years  of  experience  has  taught  us  that 
there  is  a  point  of  honor  in  these  working 
people  in  this  regard,  with  which  we  must 
come  in  contact  to  fully  appreciate ;  we  have 
lost  no  more  books  with  our  open  system 
than  other  libraries  with  their  closed  shelves. 

Understanding  fully  the  value  of  a  cata- 
logue, especially  a  closely  classified  one,  to 
the  scholar,  to  an  uneducated  man  it  is  a 
labyrinth  through  which  he  gropes  till  in 
despair  he  either  lays  it  aside  or  appeals  for 
help.    What  is  a  catalogue  to  a  man  who 


asks  for  "a  book  on  birds,"  and  when  we 
direct  an  attendant  to  give  him  a  certain  work 
on  ornithology,  quickly  replies,  "  Tis  not  that 
I  want;  't  is  a  book  on  birds ;"  or  the  girl 
who  wants  an  "adequate  book"  to  furbish 
up  her  society  manners.  Not  one  in  ten 
persons  comes  to  a  library  with  a  definite 
object. 

Roaming  at  will  among  the  books,  the  sight 
of  Blaikie's  "How  to  get  strong"  has 
been  the  first  step  toward  the  recovery 
of  health  otherwise  lost;  John  B.  Cough's 
"  Darkness  and  daylight "  has  brought  in  the 
same  way  happiness  to  a  wretched  household ; 
while  Andrew  Carneigie's  "Triumphant  De- 
mocracy "  has  awakened  in  more  than  one  citi- 
zen an  interest  and  pride  in  his  native  or 
adopted  country  heretofore  unknown. 

There  are  the  contents  of  the  shelves  to 
select  from;  no  fear  of  any  one  leaving  the 
library  without  a  book;  whereas,  after  pre- 
senting from  the  catalogue  a  list  of  books  to 
be  returned  as  "  not  in,"  he  either  "  has  n't 
time,"  or  "  will  make  no  further  trouble,"  and 
passes  out  unsatisfied. 

I  have  already  said  that  a  possibility  in  one 
community  may  be  impracticable  in  another ; 
with  us  this  open  system  has  proved  an  un- 
qualified success. 

A  community  of  this  class  is  not  aggres- 
sive ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  in  a  library 
rather  shy.  They  should  be  met  with  prompt 
service,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  drawing- 
room.  Make  them  welcome  as  they  enter  the 
library ;  it  is  their  own ;  help  them  to  cultivate 
a  personal  pride  in  it ;  ascertain  their  tastes, 
(many  of  them  will  surprise  us),  and  call  their 
attention  to  such  works  as  will  gratify  them, 
gradually  leading  them  to  higher  standards 
when  it  is  necessary. 

If  they  are  seeking  special  subjects  and 
need  our  help,  let  us  exhaust  our  references. 
To  "give  to  him  that  asketh  "  and  "the  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver"  should  be  a  librarian's 
watchword. 

What  does  it  matter  if  half  of  the  pleasures, 
and  all  of  the  ills  of  our  patrons  be  poured 
into  our  ears  ?  It  only  brings  us  nearer  to 
them,  and  shows  us  how  to  be  more  helpful, 
and  widens  the  influence  of  our  work. 
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'Tis  a  wise  community  that  enables  its 
trustees  to  give  to  their  librarian  sufficient 
clerical  assistance  to  allow  him  to  mingle 
with  the  people,  to  learn  their  habits  and 
tastes,  to  direct  their  reading  (especially  of 
the  young),  and  to  assist  them  in  their 
researches ;  for  we  all  know  that  peculiarly 
inherent  weakness  of  human  nature,  to  seek 
for  information  from  the  highest  source,  and 
to  be  better  satisfied,  even  though  the  same 
help  may  be  rendered  us  by  a  subordinate. 

The  reading-room  in  connection  with  a 
public  library  may  be  made  an  important 
agent  in  the  education  of  a  community, 
especially  of  its  young  men  and  children. 

After  a  day  of  hard  work,  what  are  the 
homes  to  which  many  of  these  young  men 
return?  The  acccommodations  of  a  cheap 
boarding-house,  which  means  a  room  generally 
occupied  by  two  or  more,  with  barely  furni- 
ture for  necessity,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort. 

What  inducement  has  he  to  spend  his 
evenings  at  home  ?  Where,  then,  will  he  go  ? 
Into  the  street,  to  drift  into  the  place  offering 
the  most  attraction  for  the  least  money; 
alas !  too  often  at  the  bitter  cost  of  misery 
to  himself  and  sorrow  for  his  friends  hereafter. 

This,  then,  is  our  work,  to  make  our  read-  • 
ing-rooms  so  attractive  that  they  will  be 
drawn  hither.  Have  them  well  lighted,  well 
heated  and  ventilated,  supplied  with  the  daily 
papers  of  our  own  and  other  cities,  also  the 
current  magazines.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
niggardly  in  this  work.  Let  us  supply  our 
tables  with  illustrated  mechanical  and  art 
works,  also  the  best  literature  of  the  day. 
The  more  freedom  that  we  can  give, 
the  better  the  results.  The  young  man 
will  pass  in  and  out  at  his  pleasure, 
spending  an  hour  or  two  with  whatever 
pleases  him  best,  till  the  reading-room  largely 
takes  the  place  of  home,  and  reading  becomes 
a  part  of  his  daily  existence,  the  beneficent 
effect  of  which  he  will  carry  through  life. 

There  are  lying  on  our  tables  week  after 
week  by  actual  count  600  papers,  magazines, 
and  books,  from  "  Baby  Days  "  to  "  The  Cathe- 
drals of  the  World,"  free  to  the  public.  This 
has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  for  during 
the  ten  years  our  losses  have  not  amounted 


to  $10;  and  there  are  days  when  nearly  if  not 
quite  500  persons  sit  at  our  tables. 

The  greater  possibilities,  however,  are  with 
our  children,  the  future  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  our  commonwealth.  What  are  we 
doing  for  them  as  public  libraries  as  educa- 
tors? Working  hand  in  hand  with  the 
schools  faithfully  and  well,  as  shown  by  the 
valuable  and  interesting  reports  published  in 
the  Library  journal^  without  which  we  would 
know  as  little  of  the  library  work  outside  our 
own  as  we  would  know  of  the  outside  world 
without  our  newspaper.     Long  may  it  live  I 

Does  our  responsibility  rest  here?  What 
of  the  multitude  of  waifs  worse  than  homeless, 
without  restraining  or  guiding  influence,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  community  to  swell  the  num- 
bers of  paupers  and  criminals,  many  of  whom, 
yes,  the  majority  of  whom,  have  the  same 
gentle  instincts  and  latent  ability  as  our  own 
little  ones  so  tenderly  nurtured. 

We  may  say  this  is  the  work  of  charitable 
institutions  and  humane  societies ;  not  so;  this 
is  essentially  our  work.  We  call  ourselves 
educators,  and  have  the  honor  to  be  recog- 
nized as  such ;  the  work  of  a  public  library  is 
to  teach,  to  elevate,  to  ennoble ;  there  is  no 
limit  to  its  possible  influence. 

Must  we  wait,  then,  until  our  children  (for 
they  are  all  ours  as  a  community)  are  four- 
teen years  of  age  or  upwards  before  we  begin 
to  teach  them  the  first  principles  of  right  liv- 
ing, of  mental  growth,  of  love  to  their  neigh- 
bor? 

We  maintain  that  we  cannot  begin  too 
early,  and  that  this  is  a  part  of  library  work 
from  which  we  get  the  greatest  percentage  of 
reward.  Again  I  ask.  What  are  we  doing  for 
these  children,  the  future  pride  or  dishonor 
of  our  communities  ? 

Brockton,  Mass.,  has  a  reading-room  to 
which  children  are  admitted,  and  which  they 
are  encouraged  to  visit,  so  well  patronized 
that  it  will  soon  double  its  seating  capacity. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  has  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  trustees  of  the  public 
library  have  supplied  two  tables  in  their 
waiting-room  with  Wide  awake  and  St 
Nicholas  for  the  children. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  admits  children  during  the 
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day,  and  supplies  them  with  juvenile 
magazines.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  admits 
children  to  the  reading-room;  but  unfor- 
tunately, from  various  causes,  they  are  unable 
to  offer  the  necessary  attractions,  and  few 
visit  it. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  can  only  furnish  St.  Nicho- 
las for  want  of  money,  but  children  may 
come  and  go  at  their  pleasure. 

Olneyville,  R.  I.,  is  offering  every  induce- 
ment that  their  means  will  allow  to  draw 
children  to  their  reading-room ;  and  to  interest 
and  instruct  them  seems  to  be  the  object  of 
those  in  charge. 

Willimantic,  Conn.,  admits  children  at  the 
age  of  1 2  years. 

Somerville,  Mass.,  supplies  juvenile  maga- 
zines, and  has  no  limit  to  age. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  also  admits  children  at 
all  ages. 

The  Boston  Public  Library,  the  parent  of 
the  public  libraries  of  New  England,  true  to 
its  paternal  instinct,  begins  to  exert  its 
influence  over  the  children  at  the  earliest 
years. 

There  are  doubtless  others  from  whom  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear,  but  I  confess  that,  after 
visiting  and  inquiring  among  public  libraries 
concerning  this  work,  I  became  disheartened 
and  ceased  investigation,  for  the  popular  ver- 
dict seems  to  be  "Children  and  Dogs  not 
allowed." 

With  our  experience  in  this  work  with  the 
children  since  the  opening  of  our  library  in 
1876,  and  knowing  the  possibilities  only  wait- 
ing for  development,  I  am  emboldened  to 
speak  earnestly. 

Let  us  gather  the  children  in;  give  "milk 
for  babes,"  in  the  illustrated  books  which 
they  may  understand  though  they  cannot 
read ;  juvenile  magazines  and  literature  of  a 
healthy  nature  to  counteract  the  pernicious 
trash  that  is  flooding  our  communities. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  you  to  the  spec- 
imens of  flash  literature  which  our  boys  have 
relinquished  to  us,  with  pale  faces  and  tremb- 
ling hands,  after  reading  from  the  scrap- 
book  here  on  exhibition  the  cuttings  from 
the  newspapers  of  the  day  showing  the 
bad  influence  of  the  dime  novel.     It  tells 


its  own  story  far  better  than  I  can  tell 
it,  and  the  one  in  whose  mind  this  great 
remedial  agent  originated  is  daily  blest  in 
seeing  the  good  results  of  his  experiment. 

Help  the  children  to  begin  early  to  under- 
stand that  even  they  are  of  use  in  a  com- 
munity ;  awaken  their  pride  and  ambition  in 
the  right  direction,  and  their  future  is 
assured. 

If  there  are  those  who  doubt  the  practi- 
cability of  this  work,  and,  like  Hosea  Biglow, 
would 

"  Give  more  for  one  live  bobolink 
Than  a  square  mile  of  larks  in  printer's  ink/' 

come  and  see  our  "  Flower  Band,"  numbering 
200  children,  gathered  from  the  little  girls  and 
boys  who  frequent  our  library  and  reading- 
room,  from  five  years  of  age  to  14;  from  the 
little  fellow  who  brings  three  wilted  daisies, 
or  a  rose  without  a  stem,  to  the  dainty  miss 
with  a  bouquet  from  the  greenhouse. 

Their  badges  signify  a  pledge  to  bring 
flowers  once  a  week  (if  possible),  and  to 
respond  to  a  call  to  distribute  them  in  any 
place  where  they  will  add  a  bit  of  brightness 
to  a  shadowed  household;  also  to  seek  out 
such  homes  and  report  them.  Several  names 
have  been  already  stricken  from  our  list,  of 
those  who  have  died  leaving  a  blessing  for 
these  little  missionaries. 

The  influence  of  this  work  upon  the  chil- 
dren and  the  community  cannot  be  told.  It 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  upon  the 
influence  of  the  public  library  working  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  churches  and 
the  schools,  with  the  single  object  of  the 
highest  welfare  of  the  people,  depends  much 
of  the  prosperity,  morality,  and  culture  of  our 
industrial  communities  —  I  might  also  say  of 
our  country ;  but  when  we  consider  that  there 
are  less  than  6,000  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  are  we  not  tempted  to  say  in 
the  words  of  old,  "  What  are  they  among  so 
many?" 

But  let  us  remember  that  the  same  spirit 
that  gave  power  to  feed  the  multitude  from 
the  "  five  loaves  and  fishes  "  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  men  to  animate  them  to  good  works, 
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as    shown    by   Messrs.   Ames,    Hail,   Pratt,      as  public  benefactors  on  the  tablets  of  public 

Carneigie,  Osterhout,  Newberry,  and  a  host      libraries. 

of  others  whose  names  are  yet  to  be  engraved  May  God  speed  the  work ! 

For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  see  Proceedings  (Fifth  session). 
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THE    RESULTS    OF    A     NEW     EXPERIMENT     IN     WORCESTER,    MASS. 
BY   SAMUEL   SWETT   GREEN,    LIBRARIAN    FREE   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


I 


WROTE  an  article  for  the  number  of  the 
Library  journal  \?»s\iQ(\  in  March,  1887,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  an  account  of  the  results 
of  some  new  experiments  which  had  been  re- 
cently tried  in  the  Free  Public  Library  in 
Worcester  in  adding  to  the  facilities,  which, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  those  experi- 
ments, had  been  afforded  to  the  schools  of 
that  city. 

It  was  stated  in  the  article  that,  during  the 
first  library  year  in  which  statistics  of  the 
regular  school  work  were  kept  for  a  full 
year,  namely  1880-81,  7,501  volumes  were 
given  out  to  teachers  on  the  two  kinds  of 
cards  which  they  are  allowed  to  have  in 
the  Worcester  library,  and  that  the  use  of 
these  cards  had  been  growing  steadily  until 
29S  teachers  (that  is  to  say,  nearly  all  those 
then  in  the  city)  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  having  teachers'  cards;  and  210, 
or  three  quarters  of  the  whole  number  of  in- 
structors, had  also  taken  out  pupils'  cards, 
and  until  12,511  volumes,  the  record  of  the 
last  complete  library  year,  were  being  annually 
drawn  out  of  the  library  on  cards  of  these 
kinds.  That  is  to  say,  875  volumes  drawn 
out  on  cards  of  the  kinds  specified  were  in 
use  by  pupils  and  teachers,  on  the  average, 
every  day  that  schools  were  in  session  during 
the  library  year  last  closed  at  the  time  when 
the  article  was  written. 

An  account  was  also  given  in  the  article  of 
several  successful  experiments  that  had  re- 
cently been  tried  by  the  library. 

It  was  wTitten,  however,  mainly  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  results  had  followed 
the  use  of  little  libraries  that  had  been  placed 
in  the  rooms    of    schools    of   tlie  6th,    7th, 


8th,  and  9th  grades  occupying  one  of  the 
grammar  school  buildings  in  Worcester  dur- 
ing the  two  months  and  a  half  that  had  passed 
by  since  they  had  been  placed  in  the  school- 
rooms. 

This  paper  is  written  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  the  results  of  the  last- 
named  experiment  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
a  whole  school  year. 

There  have  been  156  pupils  in  the  four 
rooms  in  which  the  libraries  have  been  placed 
—  53,  43,  29,  and  31  in  those  respectively  of 
the  9th,  8th,  7th,  and  6th  grades. 

The  books  from  the  libraries  have  been 
taken  out  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  at  home  2,696  times,  and  have  been  con- 
sulted for  purposes  of  reference,  when  suffi- 
cient time  was  consumed  in  the  use  to  make  it 
seem  desirable  to  record  the  fact,  6,027  times. 
That  is  to  say,  during  the  last  school  year, 
reckoned  as  40  weeks  of  five  days  each  or 
as  200  days,  I3>^  volumes  were  taken  home 
from  the  school  libraries  every  day  the  schools 
were  in  session,  and  more  than  30  volumes 
on  the  average  were  used  within  the  school 
building  ever}'  day  for  purposes  of  reference. 
The  use  was  divided  among  the  four  rooms 
as  follows :  — 

Grade  IX.  Home  use  856  Reference  use  2522. 
"  VIII.     "        "    595         "  ••    1565. 

"    VII.     "        "    650         "  "    1032. 

"      VI.     "        "    595  "  "     908. 

As  appears  from  these  statistics,  books  have 
been  taken  out  freely  to  use  at  home.  The 
principal  of  the  school  informs  me  that  the 
scholars  in  the  rooms  containing  the  libraries 
have  been  so  continuously  employed  in  read- 
ing books  taken  from  them,  or  suggested  by 
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their  use,  as  to  have  been  kept  almost  wholly 
from  poor  books,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  read  in  large  numbers. 

The  books  have,  he  says,  been  in  constant 
use  for  purposes  of  reference  and  of  great  as- 
sistance in  prosecuting  studies  in  different 
departments  of  school  work. 

He  would  find  it  difficult,  he  tells  me,  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  the  results  that 
have  come  from  their  use  by  the  scholars  and 
teachers  in  the  9th  grade.  They  have  been 
in  constant  use  in  learning  lessons  in  geog- 
raphy and  American  history  and  in  preparing 
for  the  reading  exercise.  It  has  been  very 
noticeable  that  a  taste  for  reading  has  been 
growing  in  the  schools,  especially  among  the 
boys,  and  that  scholars  are  learning  how  to 
use  books  in  order  to  get  from  them  what 
they  want.  These  benefits  have  been  secured 
without  any  exercise  of  force.  In  using 
books  for  purposes  of  reference,  the  plan  has 
been  for  a  teacher  to  look  up  for  himself  the 
fact  sought  for  or  for  him  to  send  a  scholar 
to  a  book  to  look  it  up,  care  having  been 
taken  to  have  the  pupil  conduct  the  inquiry 
himself  when  it  has  been  one  that  he  was 
capable  of  prosecuting  without  assistance. 
Scholars  started  in  this  way  have  soon  come 
of  their  own  accord  to  look  up  facts  which 
they  thought  would  be  required  in  class 
exercises. 

An  interest  has  not  infrequently  been 
awakened  by  a  teacher  in  some  useful  and  en- 
tertaining book  by  giving  a  description  of  it  to 
the  scholars  in  a  class.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  principal  of  the  school  when  preparing  on 
a  certain  occasion  for  a  lesson  in  history  read 
for  his  own  information  a  volume  published 
in  Haq^er's  Half-hour  Series  entitled  "  Six 
Months  in  a  Slaver  "  and,  when  the  hour  for 
recitation  came,  told  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
class  about  it.  One  of  the  boys  asked  him  to 
lend  it  to  him  to  read.  Then  others  wanted 
to  take  it  home,  and  in  the  course  of  four 
weeks  many  of  them  had  read  it  —  fourteen 
whose  names  the  teacher  remembered.  An- 
other instance  of  the  same  kind  is  that  sixty 
out  of  sixty-four  children  read  a  book  in 
which  they  had  become  interested  through 
remarks  by  a  teacher. 


A  few  of  the  books  in  the  little  libraries 
have  been  read  by  nearly  every  scholar  in  the 
four  rooms.  Books  from  the  libraries  have 
frequently  been  read  by  other  members  of 
families  than  the  scholars  who  took  them 
home  and  sometimes  by  pupils  belonging  to 
other  schools. 

An  increased  direct  use  of  the  Public 
Library  has  been  made  by  the  scholars  of  the 
schools  in  which  the  libraries  have  been 
placed  since  their  introduction  into  the  school- 
rooms. Pupils,  for  example,  have  often  gone 
there  to  get  other  copies  of  a  book  in  general 
demand  among  members  of  a  school,  and  to 
get  information  not  obtainable  from  the  books 
in  the  school  libraries. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
use  of  the  books  in  the  school  libraries  is  ad- 
ditional to  that  of  such  as  have  been  taken 
out  from  the  Public  Library  on  teachers'  and 
pupils*  cards  and  on  cards  held  or  used  by 
individual  pupils,  and  to  that  of  the  immense 
number  of  books  used  by  instructors  and 
school  children  within  the  building  of  the 
general  library. 

Such  beneficial  results  have  followed  the 
plan  of  having  little  libraries  at  hand  in  school- 
rooms of  one  building,  that  two  or  three 
months  ago  I  invited  teachers  in  four  other 
grammar  school  buildings  to  hand  to  me  lists 
of  such  books  as  they  would  like  to  have  in 
libraries  in  their  schools. 

The  teachers  in  Worcester  have  now  used 
the  books  of  the  Public  Library  freely  for 
several  years,  and  many  of  them  have  found 
out  what  kinds  of  books  and  what  especial 
works  are  the  most  useful  for  their  purposes ; 
and  the  lists  which  have  been  sent  to  me  in 
response  to  the  invitation  have,  therefore, 
been  selected  with  great  intelligence. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  they 
reflect  the  individuality  of  the  teachers  who  ' 
have  made  them  out.  It  is  apparent  that, 
while  all  the  teachers  have  been  careful  to 
ask  for  books  that  would  be  of  service  in  pur- 
suing the  studies  of  the  regular  school  course, 
and  most  of  them  to  provide  for  the  general 
reading  of  the  children,  some  have  manifested 
an  especial  taste  for  geography,  others  a  pre- 
dilection   for    history,    and    two    principals 
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a  decided  interest  in  the  study  of  natural 
history. 

I  have  bought  this  summer  $i,6oo  worth  of 
duplicates  for  use  during  the  coming  school 
year. 

The  little  libraries  were  placed  in  the  school- 
rooms by  agreement  with  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  Now  that  we  have  had  a  year's 
experience  in  their  use,  it  is  my  plan  to  bring 
the  work  that  has  been  done  to  the  attention 
of  the  School  Committee  or,  at  least,  to  that  of 
a  sub-committee  of  the  School  Committee.  If 
obstacles  prevent  librarians  from  placing  li- 
braries in  schoolrooms,  similar  advantages  to 
those  which  follow  their  presence  there  may 
be  secured  by  letting  teachers  take  out  large 
numbers  of  books  at  a  time,  and  keep  them  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  as  they  may  desire. 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  if 
libraries  are  placed  in  schoolrooms,  the  books 
in  them  will  have  to  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  as  new  desirable  books  appear  and  some 
of  ^he  old  ones  become  comparatively  undesir- 
able and  as  exigencies  arise. 

I  would  add  that  our  experience  in  Worces- 


ter is  in  harmony  with  convictions  which  have 
been  showing  themselves  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  providing  reading 
for  children  that  are  quite  young,  and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  wise  to  begin  to  cultivate  the 
taste  for  good  literature  among  scholars  in  the 
lower  grades  of  schools. 

I  mean  soon  to  try  some  experiments  with 
young  school  children ;  little  children  certainly 
get  hold  of  poor  papers  containing  unwhole- 
some stories,  and  often  read  them  with  avidity. 

Considerable  testimony  has  been  collected 
from  dealers  in  blood-and-thunder  literature 
in  Worcester  to  the  effect  that  books  of  that 
class  are  not  sold  there  nearly  so  much  to 
boys  as  to  men.  May  we  not  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  efforts  at  the  library  and 
in  our  schools  to  provide  children  with  whole- 
some and  at  the  same  time  interesting  books 
have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  in  satis- 
fying the  craving  in  the  young  for  stories  and 
kept  them  from  debasing  literature,  which,  if 
the  right  kind  of  books  had  not  been  furnished, 
would  have  been  sought  for,  purchased,  and 
read? 


For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  see  Proceedings  (Sixth  session). 


HOURS   OF  OPENING  LIBRARIES. 


BY   ERNEST   C.   RICHARDSON,   LIBRARIAN  OF   HARTFORD   THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


'X^HE  June  number  of  //  Bibliofilo  1885  con- 
tained  an  article  by  G.  Signorini  entitled 
rOrario. 

Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  libraries  of 
London  and  Brussels  are  open  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  he  complains  of  the  short 
open  hours  of  Italian  libraries  (those  of 
Florence  e.  g.  being  uniformly,  except  the 
Marucelliana,  9  A.  M.-3  p.  m.),  and,  after  a  little 
discussion  of  the  users  and  needs,  concludes 
that  libraries  should  be  opened  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  say  from  7-10 
A.  M.  and  3-10  p.  M. — 10  hours. 

The  editor  of  the  Neuer  Anzeiger  in  the 
August  number  of  the  same  year  gives  an  analy- 
sis of  this  article  with  further  obser\'ations,  re- 
marking that  this  topic  is  so  important  and  so 


interesting  to  librarians  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  that  the  contents  of  the  article  deserve 
to  have  the  attention  of  all  directed  to  them 
in  order  to  bring  light  upon  this  much  neg- 
lected matter.  In  his  article  he  mentions 
the  petition  of  the  Hessian  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  the  Grand-ducal  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, that  the  library  at  Darmstadt  should  be 
open  to  readers  10  hours  each  day  in  summer 
and  at  least  seven  in  winter  instead  of  five 
(9-12;  2-4)  as  at  that  time. 

The  two  complaints  fairly  represent  the 
general  state  of  continental  libraries  as  to 
hours  of  opening. 

American  scholars  who  are  anxious  to  do 
original  work,  in  many  lines  are  more  and 
more  compelled  to  use  these  libraries  during 
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their  brief  vacations,  and  it  is  with  much  re- 
gret that  they  find  themselves  able  to  work 
only  four  to  six  hours  a  day. 

My  own  interest  in  this  subject  was  started 
by  a  bit  of  personal  experience,  roused  again 
by  these  two  articles,  and  stimulated  by  the 
experience  of  a  friend  who  spent  last  year 
among  the  mss.  of  German  libraries. 

I  make  no  apology  for  introducing  personal 
experience  beyond  remarking  that  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  in  this 
Association.  I  shall  introduce  nothing  but 
what  I  hope  to  have  make  a  line  in  the  picture 
of  the  present  state  of  libraries  in  this  regard. 

The  year  before  the  above  articles  appeared 
I  used  a  four  months'  vacation  to  get  a  little 
glimpse  of  European  libraries;  to  see  espe- 
cially what  hints  could  be  gotten  on  library 
economy,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity also  to  obtain  a  little  familiarity  with 
the  art  of  manuscripts. 

To  this  end  I  chose  a  work  which  needed 
much  a  new  edition,  and  hunted  out  and  col- 
lated MSS.  for  it  as  I  went  along.  Being  anx- 
ious to  see  as  many  libraries  as  possible  and 
also  to  get  as  many  collations  as  pos- 
sible, it  was  with  surprise,  which  deepened 
into  vexation  and  pretty  nearly  to  despair, 
that  I  found  instead  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
hours  to  work  in,  only  five  to  six  on  the 
average. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  criticise  those  who 
have  exercised  hospitality  towards  one,  and  if 
it  were  any  reflection  on  the  librarians  whose 
almost  universal  politeness  helped  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  hours,  and  sometimes  extended 
them,  I  should  stop  short,  and  keep  my  impa- 
tience and  chagrin  to  myself ;  but  it  is  not,  and 
as  these  papers  have  opened  the  way  to  a,  to 
me,  very  interesting  subject,  after  suppressing 
myself  for  two  years  more,  I  venture  to 
express  the  feelings  which  the  fact  that  they 
embodied  roused,  and  the  comparisons  which 
they  suggested. 

In  reviewing  the  condition  of  European 
libraries,  a  very  brief  statement  will  dispose 
of  unique  and  peculiar  hours  of  opening,  and 
clear  the  way  for  some  groupings  and  gener- 
alizations.    I  mention ;  — 

I.   The  British  Museum,  open  (in  1884)  10 


A.  M.-6.55  P.M. — 8  h.  55  m.    The  rules  say 
10-7,  but  this  is  not  true. 

Stinted  for  time,  and  wishing  to  make  cer- 
tain necessary  collations,  I  carefully  noted 
one  day  the  readings  which  I  considered 
most  necessary,  and  kept  careful  watch  of 
time  to  get  the  most  possible  of  the  most 
necessary  in  the  given  time.  At  five  minutes 
before  seven,  with  half  a  dozen  more  readings 
to  note,  I  was  startled  by  a  bell,  followed  by 
the  peremptory  suggestion,  and  still  more 
peremptory  look,  of  the  attendant,  demanding 
that  I  put  up  books  and  evacuate.  "  But,  my 
good  friend,  you  advertise  7  o'clock.  I  will  be 
out  of  the  reading-room  by  that  time ;  I  have  only 
half  a  dozen  readings  to  note."  He  would  n't 
help  it.  It  was  the  rule — five  minutes  before 
seven.  I  could  come  next  day.  "  But  I  start 
to-morrow  morning  at  half  past  four  for  Oxford 
on  my  way  to  Liverpool."  He  was  inexorable. 
I  looked  about  for  Dr.  Garnett,  but  he  was 
gone.  I  snatched  a  few  more  readings,  saw  all 
excepting  the  last  two  or  three  lines,  deposited 
my  books  politely,  and  in  spite  of  delays  got 
out  of  the  reading-room  before  7  o'clock.  I 
value  the  blank  in  these  readings  as  an  illus- 
tration of  red  tape. 

Its  only  parallel  in  the  seventy  or  so  libra- 
ries that  I  visited  was  at  Vienna,  and  here 
again  I  bear  witness  to  the  politeness  of  the 
librarians,  while  admiring  with  a  sort  of  won- 
der the  red  tape  which  seemed  an  inextricable 
part  of  the  system.  •  I  had  but  two  days,  and 
three  rather  unimportant,  to  be  sure,  mss.  to 
examine.  Being  summer,  the  library  was  only 
open  three  hours  any  way,  and  with  a  curious 
democratic  wonderment  at  monarchical  institu- 
tions I  waited  two  mortal  hours  chatting  with  a 
very  well-posted  assistant,  as  one  person  after 
another  from  the  "  court  "  took  precedence  of 
my  little  request.  At  last  the  assistant  saw  the 
chief,  and  in  five  minutes  I  was  buried  in  the 
mss.  which  five  assistants,  including  the  chiefs 
of  two  departments,  could  n't  let  me  see,  until 
one  of  them  had  gone  through  the  form  of 
asking  the  chief,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  but 
what  he  told  him. 

These  were  of  course  accidents,  but  were 
in  distinct  contrast  to  the  volunteered  and 
marked  politeness  in  extending  time,  espe- 
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cially  at  the  Bodleian,  at  the  Biblioth^que 
Nationale,  in  Paris,  and  at  Carisruhe,  where 
they  volunteered  permission  to  work  as  long 
as  the  attendants  were  there. 

The  second  example  of  curious  openings 
is  that  of  a  valuable  French  library  of  30  to 
40,000  volumes  in  a  well-known  though  not 
large  city,  which  is  open  two  days  in  the  week 
for  three  hours  in  the  day.  Contrast  this 
with  Springfield,  Mass.,  if  you  like,  11  hours 
in  the  day,  or  Woburn,  Mass.,  1 2,000  inhabi- 
tants, 20  odd  thousand  volumes,  and  open 
10  hours  in  the  day,  and  you  have  a  perfectly 
fair  contrast  of  the  average  French  provincial 
library  and  a  corresponding  American  one. 

A  third  library  was  to  me  of  all  unique  ones 
the  uniquest — so  to  speak.  A  French  city 
has  a  capital  library  in  an  elegant  building, 
but  the  hours  of  opening  depend  on  the  libra- 
rian's health. 

After  traveling  a  good  many  miles  out  of 
my  way  to  see  a  very  unimportant  MS.  1 
found  myself  at  the  library,  and  interviewed 
the  janitor.  "  When  was  the  library  open  .^  " 
He  didn't  know;  the  librarian  was  sick.  He 
supposed  it  would  be  opened  when  he' got 
well.  "  But  could  you  show  me  the  ms.  } '' 
Impossible.  Then  I  took  M.  le  Bibliothe- 
caire's  address,  and  wandered  off  to  see  when 
he  expected  to  get  well — or  die.  After  wrest- 
ling with  various  gamins,  and  finding  it  as 
difficult  to  understand  their  patois  as  they 
mine,  I  gathered  directiqns  enough  to  get 
there.  "Yes.  Monsieur  would  see  me."  I 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  very  com- 
fortable looking  convalescent — a  very  intelli- 
gent man,  I  take  it,  as  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand my  French  with  no  great  difficulty. 
"  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  see  the  ms.?" 
No,  he  was  sick,  and  could  n't  go.  "  But 
might  the  janitor  let  me  see  it .?"  Impossible. 
"Was  there  no  one  in  the  city — director,  trus- 
tee, or  mayor,  or  policemen,  or  any  one  who 
for  love  or  any  amount  of  compensation  could 
let  me  look  at  the  ms.  for  half  an  hour  if  no 
more  .^ ''  There  was  no  one.  But  if  I  should 
return  on  next  week.  (This  would  take  me 
many  miles  out  of  my  way  again.)  He  could  n't 
tell.  It  might  be  I  would  find  it  open,  and 
might  not.     I  gave  it  up. 


I  have  a  suspicion  —  not  verified,  I  may 
say  —  that  that  librarian  has  died,  and  with 
him  all  access  to  the  librarj-  has  perished. 
I  fancy  I  see  the  janitor  waiting  for  the  Res- 
urrection day,  when  his  Biblioth^caire  shall 
return  to  open  his  library.  I  see  but  one 
way  of  reaching  the  ms.  If  I  should  hear  of 
his  demise  I  might  venture  to  suggest  it  to 
the  authorities  of  his  city,  perplexed  as  they 
must  then  be  as  to  means  of  access  to  the 
books.  As  in  the  favorite  story  of  the  organ 
builder,  his  wonderful  organ  bursts  spontane- 
ously into  strains  of  fullest  and  sweetest 
music  when  the  body  of  the  fair  Samaritan  is 
borne  up  the  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  so,  I 
fancy,  were  the  remains  of  the  defunct  Bib- 
lioth^caire  carried  for  sepulture  to  his  library, 
the  gates  would  swing  open  to  receive  him. 

Almost  equally  remarkable  in  the  other 
direction  were  the  Bodleian,  where  I  was  able 
to  get  in  12  hours  work  in  the  day,  and  the 
library  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
librarian,  world  renowned  among  students 
for  his  courtesy,  more  than  sustained  his 
reputation  by  saying  that  the  library  was  open 
8-12  and  2-6  and  as  much  more  of  the  day  as 
desired. 

But  these  are  exceptions. 

It  took  me  six  weeks  in  Paris  —  the  first  one 
at  the  library  and  the  last  to  leave,  and  allowing 
only  10  minutes  for  lunch  —  to  do  what  I  could 
easily  have  done  at  the  Bodleian  or  a  dozen 
American  libraries  in  three.  It  was  even  harder 
at  Munich,  where  one  works  from  8  to  i,  and 
then  has  to  waste  all  the  rest  of  the  day  sight- 
seeing—  a  very  delightful  sort  of  waste  to 
be  sure,  not  like  giving  a  stone  when  one 
asks  for  bread,  but  much  like  substituting 
sugar  plums  for  good  roast  beef.  And  it  was 
much  the  same  everywhere. 

The  general  spirit  in  respect  of  the  matter 
is  well  represented  by  the  circular  of  M. 
Goblet,  the  French  Minister  of  Instruction, 
concerning  the  regulations  of  university 
libraries,  in  which  he  fixes  the  hours  of 
opening  at  six,  regretting  that  the  funds  for 
assistance  do  not  permit  of  longer  hours,  and 
increasing  the  borrowing  facilities  as  a  partial 
compensation.  This,  it  should  be  said,  applies 
less  forcibly  to  English  libraries,  which,  since 
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the  Public  Libraries  Act,  have  steadilv  im- 
proved  in  this  regard. 

The  average  hours  of  opening  of  the  38 
European  libraries  of  which  I  happen  to  have 
figures  is  6.1  hours. 

If  I  had  the  figures  of  more  English  public 
libraries,  the  average  would  be  raised;  but  a 
real  comparison  ought  to  be  restricted  to  con- 
tinental libraries,  as  the  English  ones  are  cer- 
tainly "on  the  move" — that  of  Mr.  Yates 
(Leeds  P.  L.)  and  the  London  Corporation 
e.  g.  being  open  1 1  hours,  and  the  British 
Museum  say  9  or  10. 

Summarizing  briefly  the  hours  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  our  two  complaints  came, 
Italy  and  Germany :  — 

Seventeen  representative  Italian  libraries 
average  6%,  hours  and  15  similar  German  ones, 

Contrast  with  this  American  libraries,  the 
average  of  the  41  from  which  I  received  answers 
to  my  circular  is  ioi-2hours.  I  sent  a  little  arbi- 
trarily, but  in  general  to  all  the  largest,  whether 
reference,  public,  institutional,  or  state,  with  a 
few  smaller  for  sake  of  contrast  with  the  pro- 
vincial foreign  libraries.  I  chose  about  the 
same  number,  and  of  corresponding  classes, 
as  what  I  had  of  the  foreign  libraries.  10  1-2 
hours  is  the  average  of  all. 

Selecting  all  the  general  libraries  and  all 
the  university  libraries  at  hand,  we  find  that 
the  general  libraries  average  11  1-2  hours,  and 
the  university  libraries  9  1-2,  or  together  aver- 
age II  hours. 

In  brief,  the  hours  of  opening  of  conti- 
nental libraries  are  not  much  more  that  1-2 
those  of  American. 

But  the  question  of  hours  of  opening  in- 
volves two  kindred  topics ; 

I,  Library  vacations  (not  librarians')  and  2, 
Hours  of  service,  including  the  subject  of 
librarians'  vacation. 

I.  Here  among  us  the  sentiment  against 
any  such  thing  as  library  vacations  is  very 
strong,  and  libraries  which  close  for  any 
considerable  time  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  only  holiday  recognized  by  Columbia  e.  g. 
is  Good  Friday. 

The  number  of  libraries  which  open  on 
Sunday  is  very  largely  increasing  ;  and  one 


must  recognize,  although  he  may  have  serious 
doubts,  as  1  do,  about  opening  Sunday  just 
the  same  as  other  days,  that  the  tendency  is 
to  the  abolition  of  all  holidays. 

2.  The  question  of  hours  of  opening  is 
very  closely  linked  in  most  of  our  minds  with 
the  hours  of  service.  "  Open  all  the  day,  but 
not  with  the  same  force  of  attendants,"  is  the 
motto.  You  remember  the  man  of  whom  Mr. 
Yates  spoke,  earlier  in  the  session,  who 
wanted  libraries  open  all  night  —  not  a  new 
idea,  by  the  way,  as  Mr.  Nelson  reminds  me 
that  Charles  v.  (I  suppose  of  France)  is  said 
to  have  ordered  his  libraries  to  be  kept  open 
and  lighted  all  night. 

A  little  questioning  of  librarians  this  week 
has  brought  the  following  answers  to  the 
question,  What  do  you  consider  a  day's  work 
in  your  library:  6  hours,  two;  6%  h.,  one; 
7^  h.,  three;  8  h.,  two;  Z%  h.,  one;  9  h., 
three.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  in  real- 
ity these  hours  are  too  much,  but  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  the  libraries  open  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  so  the  experience  of  Ameri- 
can librarians  seems  to  agree  with  that  of  M. 
Goblet,  that  six  hours  of  opening  is  about  all 
that  ought  to  be  demanded  of  one  set  of 
librarians,  and  that  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
of  opening  requires  two  sets  of  workers  in  the 
lending  department  at  least. 

The  verdict  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Education,  as  expressed  in  an  ofificial  notice 
to  the  chief  librarians  of  the  universities  con- 
cerning hours  of  service,  seems  very  apropos. 
It  is  given  in  the  Centralblatt  of  Jan.  1887,  p. 

31-2. 

The  following  distinctions  are  made:  — 

I.  The  chief  is  not  confined  to  set  hours, 
but  will  be  expected  to  spend  as  many  hours 
in  the  library  work  as  the  "  scientific  "  (wis- 
senschaftliche)  librarians,  as  directed  in  II. 

II.  Thirty-four  hours  per  week  is  required 
of  the  other  "scientific"  librarians. 

The  chief  has  authority  to  increase  hours 
in  special  pressure  of  work,  or  to  diminish 
them  in  vacation  time. 

III.  Forty-eight  hours  is  required  of  the 
subordinate  librarians  (unterbeamten). 

The  state  of  the  case  as  to  hours  of  open- 
ing is  this :  abroad  a  vigorous  and  partly  sue- 
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cessful  demand  for  increased  hours  of  open- 
ing, and  here  a  more  successful  and  constantly 
enlarging  demand,  (i)  for  increased  hours  in 
the  day,  (2)  the  abolishment  of  all  "  library  " 
vacations  and  holidays,  but  withal,  not  at 
the  cost  of  overworking  the  librarians. 
I  should  like  in  this  connection  to  see  in- 


formation through  papers  in  the  A.L.A.  Pro- 
ceedings or  Library  journal,  concerning :  — 

(i)  Sunday  opening  {information^  not  dis- 
cussion). 

(2)  Hours  of  service. 

(3)  Library  vacations. 


BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE   LIBRARIES   OF  CANADA. 


BY  JAMES   BAIN,   JR.,   CHIEF   LIBRARIAN   TORONTO   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


'X^HE  history  of  the  different  library  sys- 
tems  of  Canada  is  largely  a  history  of  the 
origens  of  the  people. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1760  the 
circumstances  of  French  Canada  were  such 
that  learning,  even  of  the  humblest  character, 
was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the  reader 
of  Parkman  will  easily  understand  that  the 
sole  representatives  of  culture  were  the  two 
seminaries  at  Quebec. 

Four  years  later  the  first  Canadian  news- 
paper, the  Quebec  Gazette,  was  published  and 
the  first  book,  a  church  catechism. 

The  war  of  1776  led  however  to  the  influx 
of  a  population  different  from  the  purely  French 
one  which  occupied  the  land.  The  Loyalists 
brought  with  them  into  the  wilds  all  that  love 
of  reading  and  culture  which  distinguished 
the  best  families  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  Their  little  stores  of  books  were 
very  carefully  guarded,  and,  while  they  them- 
selves were  too  widely  scattered  and  too  few 
in  number  to  form  public  libraries,  theirimme- 
diate  descendants  were  able  to  effect  what  their 
fathers  had  found  impossible.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure recently  of  examining  such  a  collection  of 
books,  which  were  brought  from  Boston  in 
1 777 ;  and  among  other  volumes  noted  a  copy 
of  the  history  of  Virginia  by  R.  B.  Gent,  from 
the  library,  and  containing  the  autograph  of, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince. 

In  1779  a  number  of  the  officers  stationed 
at  Quebec,  and  of  the  leading  merchants, 
undertook  the  formation  of  a  subscription 
library.     The  Governor,  General  Haldimand, 


took  an  active  part  in  the  work,  and  ordered 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  ;^5oo  worth  of 
books  from  London.  The  selection  was  en- 
trusted to  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist ; 
and  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Governor 
addressed  to  him,  describing  the  literary  wants 
of  the  town  and  the  class  of  books  to  be  sent, 
is  now  in  the  Public  Archives.  A  room  for  their 
reception  was  granted  in  the  Bishop's  Palace ; 
and  as  late  as  1806,  we  learn  from  Lambert's 
Travels  that  it  was  the  only  library  in  Canada. 
Removed  several  times,  it  slowly  increased, 
until  in  1822  it  numbered  4,000  volumes. 
The  list  of  subscribers  having  become  very 
much  reduced,  it  was  leased  to  the  Quebec 
Literary  Association  in  1843.  In  1854  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  burnt  with  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings, where  it  was  then  quartered;  and  finally 
in  1866  the  entire  library,  consisting  of  6,990 
volumes,  were  sold,  subject  to  conditions,  to 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  for  a  nom- 
inal sum  of  $500. 

The  fire  was  not,  however,  an  unmixed  evil ; 
for  the  partial  destruction  of  the  library,  to- 
gether with  the  Parliamentary  library,  called 
attention  to  the  danger  which  existed  of  the 
total  loss  of  many  valuable  books  referring  to 
the  early  history  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved, in  consequence,  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  reprint  the  entire  series  of  the 
Relations  des  Jisuites  in  three  8vo  volumes,  a 
book  for  which  librarians  have  been  grateful 
everywhere.  This  was  supplemented  in  1871 
by  ihii  Journal  des  /(^suites  in  one  volume  4to. 

Naturally  on  the  organization  of  each  of  the 
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provinces,  libraries  were  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Parliaments.  We  have 
therefore  the  following : — 

Nova  Scotia.  Halifax,  .  .  .  25,319 
New  Brunswick.  Fredericton,  10,850 
Prince  Ed.  Island.     Charlottetown,  4,000 

Quebec.     Quebec, 17400 

Ontario.  Toronto,  ....  40,000 
Manitoba.  Winnipeg,  .  .  .  10,000 
Northwest  Territory.  Regina,  1,480 
British  Columbia.  Victoria,  .  1,200 
Dominion  of  Canada.     Ottawa,      120,000 

Total  volumes  in  Parliamentary    

libraries, 230,249 

By  far  the  most  important  of  our  Canadian 
libraries  is  the  Dominion  Library  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Almost  corresponding  with 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington  in 
its  sources  of  income  and  work,  it  has  grown 
rapidly  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  now 
numbers  120,000  volumes.  Originally  estab- 
lished on  the  union  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841,  it  was 
successively  removed  with  the  seat  of  gov 
ernment  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,'to  Que- 
bec, to  Toronto,  again  to  Quebec,  and  finally 
to  Ottawa  —  a  wandering  life  which  effectually 
prevented  its  attaining  large  proportions. 
The  unfortunate  fires  in  Montreal  and  Quebec 
still  further  injured  it,  robbing  it  of  much  that 
was  very  valuable  ;  for,  as  was  to  be  expected 
it  contained  many  of  the  early  books  relating 
to  the  history  of,  and  travel  in,  the  northern 
part  of  this  continent.  On  the  federation  of 
the  different  provinces  in  1865,  the  library  of 
the  two  provinces  only,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  was  removed 
to  Ottawa.  Placed  in  a  beautiful  building  be- 
hind the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  presents  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings  which  crown  the  heights  overlook- 
ing the  Ottawa  River ;  and  from  the  windows 
the  spectator  gazes  across  the  rocky  gorge,  over 
the  Chandi^re  Falls,  toward  the  Laurentide 
hills,  which  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  on  the  continent. 

On  the  confederation,  in  1865,  of  the  prov- 
inces which  now  form  the  Dominion,  the 
union  which  existed  between  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  dissolved,  and, 


as  we  have  seen,  the  library  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  government.  Each  of 
these  provinces,  now  known  as  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  established  new  libraries  at  Toronto 
and  Quebec  City,  which,  by  the  last  returns, 
number  respectively  40,000  and  17,400  vol- 
umes. 

In  1872  the  Canadian  government  instituted 
an  Archives  Branch  for  the  preservation 
and  collation  of  MSS.  documents  relating  to 
Canada.  Large  numbers  of  these  have  been 
copied  at  the  Public  Records  oflftce  and  other 
national  repositories  in  England.  A  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  others  in  the  Colonial 
Archives,  Department  de  la  Marine,  Paris,  has 
been  made,  and  many  valuable  records  and 
papers  have  been  secured  in  the  country. 

I  would  refer,  for  a  list  of  these,  to  the  an- 
nual reports,  commenced  in  1881,  by  the  able 
archivist,  Mr.  Douglas  Brymner;  and  when  I 
add  that  the  War  office  transferred  their  en- 
tire Canadian  military  correspondences  for 
nearly  100  years,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
200,000  documents,  you  will  see  that  I  do  not 
exaggerate  its  value.  The  library  contains 
about  4,000  printed  books  and  pamphlets  and 
1,800  volumes  of  MSS. 

The  38  colleges  in  Canada  are  provided 
with  libraries  containing  429,470  volumes,  or 
an  average  of  11,302.  The  senior  of  these, 
Laval  College,  Quebec,  is  famous  as  being, 
after  Harvard,  the  oldest  on  the  continent, 
being    founded    by    Bishop    Laval  in    1663. 

During  the  dark  days  which  witnessed  the 
long  struggle,  first  with  the  Iroquois,  and  after- 
wards with  the  English  and  Americans,  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  collection  of  books, 
and  it  was  not  until  it  was  converted  into  a 
university,  in  1852,  that  it  commenced  to  in- 
crease rapidly.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuit  order  and  seminary,  their  books  were 
transfered  to  it.  It  now  numbers  100,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  unrivaled  for  the  extent  and 
character  of  its  French  collection  and  its 
many  scarce  books  in  early  French  Canadian 
literature  and  history.  The  student  of  the 
history  of  New  France  is  always  under  deep 
obligations  to  it.  Their  collection  of  the  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  the  relations  or  reports 
written  by  the' early  Jesuit  missionaries  is,  I 
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believe,  the  most  complete  in  existence.  Un- 
fortunately the  library  has  never  issued  a 
printed  catalogue.  Under  the  patronage  of 
the  university  was  published  in  1870  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  various  voyages  of  Cham- 
plain,  in  six  volumes,  edited  by  L^Abb^  Laver- 
di6re,  librarian  and  professor  of  history, 
which,  like  the  originals,  is  fast  becoming 
scarce. 

The  wealthy  province  of  Ontario,  settled 
almost  entirely  by  an  English  speaking  popu- 
lation, is,  however,  the  only  one  which  has 
attempted  to  grapple  with  the  question  of 
public  libraries. 

In  1848  the  late  Dr.  Ryerson,  Superinten- 
dent of  Education  from  1 844-1 876,  drafted  a 
school  bill  which  contained  provisions  for 
school  and  township  libraries,  and  succeeded 
in  awakening  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject. 
Ever  anxious  to  impress  on  his  hearers  the 
importance  of  libraries  as  the  key-stone  to  a 
free  educational  system,  he  urged  it  on  every  op- 
portunity. Lx)rd  Elgin,  at  that  time  Governor- 
General,  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  movement  that  he  styled  it 
the  "  crown  and  glory  of  the  institutions  of  this 
province."  In  1854  Parliament  passed  the 
requisite  act  and  granted  him  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  his  views  in  the  matter. 
The  regulations  of  the  department  authorized 
each  county  council  to  establish  four  classes 
of  libraries  — 

1.  An  ordinary  common  school  library  in 
each  schoolhouse  for  the  use  of  the  children 
and  ratepayers. 

2.  A  general  public  lending  library  avail- 
able to  all  the  ratepayers  in  the  municipality. 

3.  A  professional  library  of  books  on  teach- 
ing, school  organization,  language,  and  kindred 
subjects,  available  for  teachers  only. 

4.  A  librar}'  in  any  public  institution  under 
the  control  of  the  municipality,  for  the  use  of 
the  inmates,  or  in  any  county  jail,  for  the  use 
of  the  prisoners. 

To  aid  this  work,  a  book  depository  was 
established  in  the  Education  office  to  enable 
the  smaller  libraries  to  obtain  readily  good 
literature.  The  books  were  supplied  at  cost, 
and  a  grant  of  100  per  cent  on  the  amount  re- 
mitted was  added  in  books  by  the  depart- 


ment.   During  the  30  years  of  its  existence 
1,407,140  volumes  were  so  supplied. 

The  proposal  to  establish  the  second  class 
was  however  premature ;  and  accordingly,  find- 
ing that  mechanics  institutes  were  being  de- 
veloped throughout  the  towns  and  villages, 
the  Educational  Department  wisely  aided  the 
movement  by  giving  a  small  grant  proportionate 
to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  members 
and  reaching  a  maximum  of  $200,  after- 
wards increased  to  $400  annually.  In  1869 
these  had  grown  to  number  26,  in  1880,  74, 
and  in  1886,  125.  The  number  of  volumes 
possessed  by  these  125  is  206,146,  or  an  aver- 
age of  1,650.  In  the  Library  List,  however, 
only  80  appears  as  containing  over  1,000  vol- 
umes, the  remaining  45  containing  from  500  to 
950  volumes. 

With  a  total  membership  of  13,701  the 
circulation  for  1885-86  amounts  to  296,830, 
or  an  average  of  21.6  books  to  each 
member,  which  is  a  very  creditable  return, 
considering  that  only  49  per  cent  of  it  is 
fiction.  The  subscription  is  generally  $1  a 
year,  and  additional  grants  are  usually  re- 
ceived from  the  town  or  village  councils. 

In  the  cities,  however,  the  mechanics  in- 
stitute, with  its  limited  number  of  subscribers, 
has  been  found  unequal  to  the  task  assigned 
it,  and  accordingly  in  1882,  the  Free  Libra- 
ries Act  was  passed,  based  upon  similar  en- 
actments in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Six  cities  and  towns  have  availed  themselves 
of  it. 

Berlin, 2,255 

Brantford,       5,442 

Guelph,       4,171 

Simcoe,       2,822 

St.  Thomas, 2,677 

Toronto, 48,000 


Total  number  of  volumes,  65,367 
By  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  the  maximum  of 
taxation  is  fixed  at  1-2  a  mill  on  the  annual 
assessment;  and  while  in  Toronto,  this  is 
sufficient  to  produce  $48,000  per  annum,  in 
the  towns  and  villages  where  the  assessment 
is  low,  it  rarely  produces  as  much  as  the  vol- 
untary contributions  to  the  mechanics'  insti- 
tute.   These  latter  lack  the  element  of  stabil- 
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ity, —  they  owe  their  existence  in  most  cases 
to  the  energy  and  faith  of  two  or  three 
members ;  and,  when  these  men  cease  to  take 
an  active  part,  the  institute  barely  exists. 
The  problem  therefore  before  us  is  to  convert 
these  institute  libraries  into  free  public  libraries 
with  sufficient  income  to  pay  a  regular 
librarian.  Two  courses  lie  before  us  either 
by  giving  them  a  larger  area  from  which  to 
draw  a  share  of  the  taxation  or  by  altering  the 
act  so  as  to  increase  the  maximum.  To  this 
later  proposition  serious  opposition  would 
arise  in  the  cities,  where  the  feeling  exists 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  permit  a  body 
not  directly  elected,  power  to  enforce  a  higher 
taxation. 

As  I  have  said,  none  of  the  other  provinces 
have  followed  Ontario  in  this  matter ;  but  the 
generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  Fraser  and  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  Montreal  has  pro- 
vided a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
library  in  that  city,  which  was  opened 
in  October,  1885,  under  the  title  of  the 
Fraser  Institute.  The  Mercantile  Library 
Association  transferred  to  it  5,500  Eng- 
lish books  and  LUnstitut  Canadien,  7,000 
French. 

In  St.  John,  N.  B.,  a  free  library  was  founded 
in  June,  1883,  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
the  loyalists  a  century  previous. 

In  the  more  recent  province  of  Manitoba 
the  energy  of  the  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  has  provided  a  library  which  contains, 
including  the  Isbist6r  collection  loaned  to 
them  by  the  university,  12,000  volumes;  and, 
though  a  subscription  fee  is  demanded,  yet  the 
liberal  donation  towards  it  made  by  the  City 


Council  enables  the  Board  to  act  with  great 
liberality. 

The  fact  that  Halifax  is  largely  a  military 
and  naval  centre,  is  marked  by  an  Officers' 
Garrison  Library,  numbering  12,260  volumes, 
which  was  founded  in  1847  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
Having  thus  taken  a  hurried  survey  of  our 
Canadian  libraries,  let  me  briefly  glance  at  the 
tale  told  by  the  figures,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Library  list. 

Estimating  the  population  at  4,757,288,  and 
having  a  total  number  of  1,103,000  volumes,  we 
have  an  average  of  one  book  to  every  4.3  persons 
throughout  the  Dominion.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  individual  provinces,  very  varied  results 
are  found.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  rate 
is  one  book  to  every  21.2  persons  ; 

BritishColumbia,  i  to  every  16  persons. 
New  Brunswick,    i       "  10.6 

Nova  Scotia,         i       "  5.7 

Ontario,  i       "  4.7 

Manitoba,  1       "  4.4 

Quebec,  i       "  4.1 

The  latter  alone  possessing  more  than  the 
general  average  of  the  Dominion. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  on  closely  examining 
the  latter,  however,  that  no  less  than  72.8  per 
cent  of  the  whole  books  in  libraries  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  are  contained  in  colleges  — 
a  fact  which  speaks  more  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  than  for  that  of  the  people,  while 
in  Ontario  only  24.2  of  the  books  are  thus 
placed.  In  making  these  calculations  it  should 
be  noted  that  I  have  excluded  the  Parliament- 
ary Library,  the  Archives,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  the  Supreme  Court,  as  being  com- 
mon to  the  whole  Dominion. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC   BUREAUS. 


BY   HERBERT   PUTNAM,    LIBRARIAN    MINNEAPOLIS  ATHENiEUM. 


A    NOVICE  glancing  over  the  Proceedings 

of  the  Library  Conventions,  or  the  more 

miscellaneous    discussions    in    the    Library 

journaly  must  be  struck  with  their  persistent 

silence  upon  two  questions:    The  selection 

and  the  purchase  of  books.    ClassificatioD, 


notation,  registration  —  every  other  detail  of 
library  management  —  receives  devoted,  at 
times  belligerent,  attention.  With  catalogues, 
with  reference  lists,  with  familiar  talks,  the 
most  engaging  methods  are  discussed  for 
rendering  the  captured  hare  popular,  palatable, 
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and  nutritious  ;  but  for  capturing  the  hare  — 
or  even  for  determining  it  to  be  a  hare  and 
not  a  rabbit,  or  less  savory  quarry  —  he  will 
find  hardly  a  suggestion.  He  will  be  the 
more  surprised  at  this,  as  he  would  have 
thought  this  very  preliminary —  the  selection 
of  the  books  themselves — to  be  the  most 
difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  essential,  of  a 
librarian's  duties ;  one  that  he  would  be  most 
anxious  to  systematize  as  far  as  possible; 
one  at  any  rate  too  responsible  to  be  left  to 
mere  caprice. 

It  may  be  that  the  topic  has  been  avoided 
intentionally ;  that  a  methodical  system  has 
been  deemed  impracticable  in  a  matter  vary- 
ing so  much  with  the  needs  of  the  individual 
library;  or,  if  practicable,  that  its  very  sugges- 
tion would  affront  the  discretion  of  the  indi" 
vidual  librarian.  I  trust  the  latter  may  not 
be  the  real  cause.  If  it  is,  I  must  shift  the 
responsibility  of  my  own  misdoing  upon  your 
committee,  who  have  themselves  invited  the 
impertinence. 

For  the  eastern  libraries  within  easy  reach 
of  the  book  centres,  the  problem  of  choice  is 
not  so  difficult  a  one.  In  most  cases  they 
can  make  their  selection  from  volumes  act- 
ually before  them  —  sent  in  by  the  publishers 
for  inspection  —  or  at  least  open  to  examina- 
tion on  the  shelves  of  the  book  stores.  It  is 
the  libraries  of  the  West,  however,  whose 
difficulties  I  would  more  particularly  suggest 
for  discussion.  In  the  larger  cities  of  the 
West  there  is  no  lack  of  book  stores.  But 
the  editions  which  they  find  most  profitable  to 
keep  in  stock  are  not  always  those  most 
serviceable  for  library  use.  They  will  send 
for  any  book  published ;  but,  for  purposes  of 
examination  merely,  they  can  in  many  cases 
offer  only  cheap  reprints  —  good  enough  for 
the  household,  but  by  no  means  economical 
for  the  public  library.  And  even  with  this 
stock  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of 
the  smaller  libraries,  distances  being  so  great 
and  transportation  so  expensive  in  the  West. 
For  the  libraries  of  Minnesota,  for  instance, 
Chicago  would  be  the  natural  reservoir.  But 
the  majority  of  the  libraries  in  Minnesota  are 
small  and  poor;  they  cannot  afford  to  send 
their  librarians  to  Chicago  to    make    their 


selections.  They  are  thus  reduced  to  merely 
descriptive  information,  all  at  second  hand, 
and  in  some  cases  merely  inferential.  They 
must  rely  upon  (i)  publishers'  catalogues ;  (2) 
catalogues  of  other  libraries;  (3)  biblio- 
graphic manuals  —  such  as  Hall's  bibliogra- 
phy of  Education  or  Adams'  Historical 
Manual ;  and  (4)  book  reviews. 

The  latter  class  covers,  of  course,  only 
current  literature.  Of  the  others  it  may  be 
said,  in  brief,  that  the  catalogues  of  individual 
publishers,  while  exact  enough  as  to  prices, 
show  small  light  as  to  the  relative  worth  of 
different  editions,  and  no  light  at  all  as  to  the 
best  work  on  a  given  topic.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  general  trade  lists.  The 
bibliographic  manuals  are  indeed  most  useful 
as  far  as  they  go ;  but  they  cover,  as  yet,  only 
a  few  of  the  topics  on  which  information  is 
needed.  Of  course  the  works  of  Dibdin, 
Watts,  Ebert,  Graesse,  and  the  like  are  for 
large  libraries  priceless.  But  their  cost  puts 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  smaller  libra- 
ries, to  which,  indeed,  the  curios  of  which 
they  largely  treat  are  equally  unattainable. 
At  the  other  extreme  are  the  lists  in  the  Best 
Reading — the  most  useful  compilation,  per- 
haps, for  small  libraries.  Their  very  merit 
of  brevity  and  compactness  prevents  the  full- 
ness of  detail  necessary  to  a  choice.  They 
undertake  to  indicate  the  best  work  and  the 
best  cheap  work  on  every  topic.  Even  were 
such  exact  discrimination  practicable,  it  is  too 
bald,  too  dogmatic,  to  content  a  conscientious 
librarian.  He  must  know  something  of  the 
comparative  merits  that  go  to  determine  this 
graded  scale  of  excellence.  He  must  know 
what  works  are  mutually  exclusive.  He  must 
assure  himself  that  the  standard  of  desir- 
ability laid  down  in  a  work  of  general  appli- 
cation is  exactly  the  standard  for  the  very 
particular  institution  which  he  represents. 
He  may,  indeed,  get  much  light  from  the 
experience  of  other  libraries  similar  to  his 
own.  He  may  take  it  for  granted  that  their 
librarians  have  investigated  thoroughly,  ac- 
cept their  choice  as  his  own,  and  make  up 
his  lists  from  their  catalogues.  But  he  can- 
not always  feel  safe  in  this.  The  volumes  in 
the  catalogues  do  not  always  represent  the 
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judgment  of  the  librarians.  They  may  have 
been  presented;  they  may  have  been  pur- 
chased with  bequest  funds  hampered  by 
special  conditions ;  they  may  have  been  pur- 
chased (as  in  some  college  libraries)  at  the 
request  of  professors,  ordering  recklessly 
from  foreign  catalogues  —  tangential  works 
that  touch  nobody's  circle  on  more  than  one 
point ;  they  may  have  been  purchased  at  the 
application  of  any  reader,  ordering  vagari- 
ously  from  book  reviews;  they  may  have 
been  purchased  at  the  bidding  of  trustees, 
ordering  sentimentally  under  importunity  from 
book  agents.  In  none  of  these  cases  would 
the  catalogue  indicate  the  librarian's  own 
preferences. 

Such  being  the  limitations  of  each  partic- 
ular authority,  it  is  evident  that  only  by  a  care- 
ful collation  of  them  all  can  a  conscientious 
decision  be  arrived  at.  And  this  process  of 
collation  grows  daily  more  laborious.  The 
American  Trade  List  Annual  alone  includes  the 
names  of  200  publishers.  The  publications 
of  a  single  year  in  the  English  language 
alone  amount  to  nearly  10,000;  while  of  the 
standard  authors  there  will  be  ^sometimes  a 
dozen,  and  quite  commonly  half  a  dozen  edi- 
tions to  choose  from.  Perplexed  at  the 
immense  mass  of  undigested  bibliography  lying 
before  him,  perplexed  still  more  at  the  pos- 
sible revelations  of  bibliographies  which  he 
cannot  get  access  to,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  librarian  concludes  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility altogether.  He  writes  to  the  bookseller 
to  make  the  choice  for  him. 

This  has  accordingly  become  quite  the 
fashion  among  the  smaller  libraries ;  and  not 
merely  in  the  case  of  isolated  volumes,  but 
of  large  lots  purchased  at  one  time,  the  book- 
sellers being  willing  to  compile  the  lists  for 
the  profit  of  supplying  the  books. 

This  method  of  disposing  of  the  problem 
has  no  doubt  some  features  of  advantage,  pre- 
suming a  firm  to  be  selected  whose  candor 
may  be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  occasionally  cost  the  library  dear.  An 
experienced  bookseller  may  know  more  about 
editions  than  the  average  librarian;  that  is 
his  business.  But  the  librarian  knows  more 
about  books ;  or  should,  for  that  is  his  busi- 


ness. The  endeavor  of  a  bookseller  is  to 
supply  people  with  what  they  want  to  read; 
the  duty  of  a  librarian  is  in  many  cases  to 
supply  people  with  what  they  ought  to  read. 
A  bookstore  must  cater  to  the  taste  of  the 
public ;  a  library  hopes  to  direct  it.  And 
the  higher  the  claim  of  the  library  to  be  con- 
sidered an  educational  institution  —  the  nearer 
it  approaches  to  a  university  of  learning  — 
the  less  seemly  to  have  its  books  selected  on 
a  trade  basis. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  urging  upon  a  convention  of  librarians  that 
the  selection  of  books  should  belong  to  the 
library  profession,  nor  of  demonstrating  in 
detail  the  looseness  and  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  methods  of  selection  now  in  use.  It 
remains  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

The  ills  (it  will  be  remembered  that  I  am 
speaking  particularly  of  the  western  libraries), 
the  ills  are :  — 

(i)  Remoteness  from  book  centres. 

(2)  Poverty  in  bibliographic  material. 

(3)  Repetition  on  the  part  of  each  library  of 
the  investigation  gone  through  with  by  its 
neighbors. 

(4)  The  impropriety  of  calling  upon  other 
librarians  for  the  information  needed ;  and 

(5)  The  necessity  of  relying  for  this  informa- 
tion upon  correspondence  with  distant  pub- 
lishers. 

To  obviate  this,  we  need  the  cooperation  of 
neighboring  libraries,  the  concentration  of 
their  bibliographic  material,  its  classification 
into  a  ready  working  system,  easy  reference 
facilities  to  this  of  all  desiring  bibliographic 
information.  And  what  I  would  propose  is 
for  each  State  a  Bibliographic  Bureau^  which 
should  undertake  to  do  methodically,  syste- 
matically, and  on  business  principles  for  the 
whole  district  the  work  which  any  one  library 
of  its  district  is  too  feeble  to  accomplish 
properly  by  itself. 

Let  me  take  Minnesota  as  an  instance. 
There  are  now  in  the  State  upwards  of  90 
public  libraries.  The  largest  of  them  has 
less  than  25,000  volumes  ;  the  rest  vary  from 
300  to  14,000  volumes.  Only  one  of  them  is 
endowed.  All  of  them  must  practice  close 
economy ;  and  in  all  of  them  economy  must 
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tell  first  upon  the  department  that  affects  the 
public  least  —  the  library  tools,  the  bibliog- 
raphy. Few  of  them  can  afford  $40  for 
the  English  catalogue.  Fewer  still  are  within 
reach  of  the  large  general  bibliographies. 
Only  six  of  them  out  of  60  find  it  practicable 
to  buy  their  books  from  local  dealers.  The 
most,  not  being  able  to  send  their  librarians 
to  Chicago  or  New  York  to  make  their  selec- 
tions, must  depend  for  their  lists  upon  stray 
catalogues  and  distant  correspondence. 

I  would  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
Bibliographic  Bureau,  in  connection  with 
the  chief  Public  Library  of  the  State.  By 
the  chief  library  I  mean  the  library  purchas- 
ing most  books,  so  having  most  interest 
in  the  introduction  of  a  methodical  system, 
and  willing  to  take  the  initiative  in  establish- 
ing it.  Let  this  library  announce  that  it 
intends  to  pay  special  attention  to  building 
up  a  department  of  bibliography,  not  merely 
for  its  own  use,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
libraries  in  the  State ;  that  it  will  be  the  aim 
of  this  department  to  render  unnecessary  the 
ownership  of  expensive  bibliographic  material 
by  those  various  smaller  libraries;  that  to 
this  end  it  will  not  merely  be  made  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  but  will  be  so  classified  and 
systematized  as  to  furnish  the  readiest  in- 
formation, not  merely  as  to  the  history  of  a 
given  book,  but  as  to  the  best  books  on  a 
given  topic,  the  special  merits  of  different 
works  on  the  same  topic,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters of  bibliographic  interest;  that  this  col- 
lection will,  of  course,  be  open  for  purposes 
of  consultation  like  the  rest  of  the  library; 
but  that,  in  addition,  the  special  assistant  in 
charge  of  it  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  by 
letter  any  information  desired,  and  especially 
that  he  (the  Bureau,  that  is  to  say)  will,  upon 
application,  prepare  purchase  lists  of  books 
to  comprehend  any  desired  expenditure  ;  that 
no  preliminary  subscription  will  be  asked  of 
any  library,  but  that,  besides  the  actual 
expense  of  the  work,  a  small  fee  will  be 
charged  for  such  special  services,  which 
shall  go  solely  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  collection. 

Presuming  the  Bureau  established,  any 
town  in  the  State  (Duluth,  for  example,  with 


25,000  inhabitants  and  no  public  library) 
wishing  to  establish  a  library,  and  ready  to 
purchase  the  books,  need  only  send  to  the 
Bureau,  and  in  a  fortnight,  perhaps,  receive 
back  the  lists,  the  prices,  editions,  and  pub- 
lishers specified,  and  the  various  classes 
proportioned  to  the  needs,  not  of  Boston  or 
Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis,  but  of  the  railway 
centre  and  chief  shipping  port  on  Lake 
Superior.  It  would  have  to  pay  something 
for  the  service,  but  the  fee  would  be  a  trifle 
compared  with  the  indirect  saving.  The 
money  would  be  spent  in  building  up  the 
central  collection  of  bibliography,  and  thus 
yield  a  perpetual  return  for  itself. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
various  smaller  libraries  would  soon  see  the 
advantage  of  using  the  Bureau.  It  is  only 
the  central  library  itself  whose  gain  would 
be  at  first  doubtful.  The  Bureau  would 
have  to  be  started,  and  the  department  of 
bibliography  built  up  out  of  its  own  funds. 
But  the  ultimate  profit  of  having  the  Bureau 
under  its  own  roof  should  justify  this  outlay. 
The  Bureau  must  be  above  suspicion.  It 
must  not  be  an  independent  trade  concern.  It 
must  not  be  a  money-making  concern.  It 
must  emanate  from  the  libraries  themselves 
as  a  money-saving  concern.  It  should  not 
undertake  to  purchase  books.  Its  work 
should  be  simply  to  inform.  Above  all,  to 
keep  itself  informed.  With  the  cooperation 
of  other  libraries  this  would  be  easy  ;  combin- 
ing the  money  now  spent  in  purchasing  frag- 
ments of  bibliography,  it  could  gather  in  one 
mass  the  best  bibliographic  aids  attainable ;  it 
could  afford  to  send  a  representative  East 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  explore  and  to  verify. 
It  would  be  welcomed  by  the  publishers  as 
saving  them  an  immense  amount  of  scattered 
and  repeated  inquiry.  It  might  induce  in  time 
—  what  is  so  desirable  —  uniformity  in  trade 
catalogues.  In  short,  instead  of  being  a  pas- 
sive recipient  of  the  advertisements  of  the 
publishers,  it  would  itself  be  active  and  aggres- 
sive in  prj'ing  out  the  best  of  the  market. 

It  is  probable  that  the  libraries  already 
established  would  at  first  make  use  of  the 
Bureau  only  for  reference.  The  librarians 
might  be  loth    to   relinquish    the    office    of 
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selecting  their  books ;  they  would  repair  in 
person  to  the  central  collection  and  make  up 
the  lists  themselves.  Even  in  this  way  they 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  concentration  of 
the  material  and  of  suggestions  from  the 
official  in  charge.  In  case  the  use  of  the 
Bureau  never  went  beyond  this  personal  refer- 
ence, it  might  be  proper  to  invite  a  regular 
subscription  from  all  those  wishing  such 
access  to  it.  But  I  am  confident  that  its  use 
«/<7«/^  be  far  more  general ;  that  its  methodi- 
cal system  would  be  found  so  exact,  so 
speedy,  and  so  economical  that  it  would  be  reg- 
ularly employed  to  make  up  the  purchase  lists, 
and  that  the  graded  fees  for  this  work  should 
suffice  to  pay  its  expenses.  Nor  do  I  see 
why  the  various  librarians  should  be  loth  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  service  any  more  than 
they  should  be  loth  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
various  labor-saving  devices  of  the  Library 
Bureau.  The  selection  of  books  is  a  high  func- 
tion of  library  work,  but  not  the  highest  func- 
tion ;  for  that  is  to  interpret  those  books  to  the 
public.  Cataloguing  is  also  a  high  function ; 
but  cooperation  in  cataloguing  is  esteemed  no 
indignity.  And,  however  much  good  sense 
be  ascribed  to  the  individual  librarian,  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  with  poor  tools  what 
can  be  done  well  only  with  the  best  of  tools. 

If  the  Bureau  would  be  an  economy  for 
Minnesota,  it  would  be  as  much  so  for  any 
other  of  the  Western  States.  Among  these 
Minnesota  is  by  no  means  backward  in  the 
matter  of  libraries ;  in  proportion  to  her 
population  her  libraries  sum  up  as  many 
volumes  as  those  of  any  State  west  of  Ohio 
—  California  alone  excepted.  But  they  share 
with  all  the  others  in  their  remoteness  from 
book  centres  and  their  need  of  organization 
for  bibliographic  work. 

2iy"  For  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 


I  have  suggested  the  State  as  an  appropri- 
ate district,  because  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
could  be  done  more  thoroughly  in  a  small 
area,  because  the  sense  of  a  common  interest 
and  of  a  common  proprietorship  easily  at- 
taches to  such  a  line  of  division.  And  for 
one  further  reason  —  the  possibility  that  in 
time  the  Bureau  might  come  to  have  the 
name  and  the  character  of  a  State  institution. 
I  am  not  yet  clear  that  such  an  event  would 
be  desirable.  I  am  certain  that  its  biblio- 
graphic work  would  be  done  no  better  in  that 
capacity.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its 
benefits  might  be  incalculably  extended.  In 
California  the  libraries  of  the  district  schools 
have  been  most  successful.  Their  books  are 
selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Our  own  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  urging  upon  the  Legislature  to  build 
up  the  school  libraries  of  Minnesota  in  a  like 
manner.  It  is  true  that  the  selection  of  the 
books  by  the  State  is  in  these  cases  part  of 
the  State  control,  and  justified  by  the  appro- 
priation of  State  funds  for  the  part  support 
of  the  libraries.  But  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  the  enlargement  of  the  educational 
functions  of  the  State  visible  in  many  direc- 
tions. It  is  the  least  to  be  regretted,  perhaps, 
of  all  phases  of  centralization.  Quite  in 
harmony  with  this  educational  function  would 
be  a  State  Library  Bureau,  which  should  in 
no  wise  constrain  or  control  local  and  indi- 
vidual effort,  but  should  furnish  free  of 
charge  to  free  libraries  the  best  practical 
information  about  books  and  reading.  Such 
an  institution  would  assuredly  be  grateful. 
But  the  libraries  must  first  prove  themselves 
that  it  would  be  practicable. 


of  this  paper,  see  Proceedings  (Seventh  session). 
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REPORT  ON  CATALOGUES  AND  AIDS  AND  GUIDES   FOR   READERS. 
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nPHE  report  made  by  Mr.  Crunden  on  Aids 
and  Guides  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1886  was  principally  devoted  to  a 
detailed  statement  of  what  means  were  taken 
to  help  readers  in  the  various  more  important 
libraries  of  the  country.  The  information 
was  obtained  directly  from  the  libraries  by 
means  of  circulars  sent  out  by  the  com- 
piler, and  was  so  full  and  exact  that  no  further 
work  in  the  same  line  is  needed  at  the  present 
time.  This  report  will,  therefore,  be  confined 
to  a  consideration  of  the  bibliographical 
works  which  have  appeared  since  1885,  not 
including  any  which  were  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Crunden  in  a  list  appended  to  his  report 
which  was  brought  down  to  June,  1885,  and 
omitting  also  all  which  were  described  in  a 
report  on  catalogues  made  by  Mr.  Nelson  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1885 
{Library  journal^  p.  263 ;  Papers  and  Proc.  of 
the  A.L.A.,  p.  69). 

A  list  of  titles  with  occasional  notes  must 
thereforeform  the  main  portion  of  this  paper ; 
but  a  few  introductory  remarks  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  sum  up  some  of  the  results, 
and  to  call  attention  to  a  few  points  not 
noticed  below. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  only  independent  separate  publica- 
tions. The  titles  of  the  numerous  special  bib- 
liographies and  reference  lists  which  have 
appeared  in  periodicals  or  in  books  have 
already  been  indexed,  as  far  as  they  have  come 
under  my  observation,  in  two  numbers  of  the 
Harvard  University  Bulletin  for  October,  1885, 
and  January,  1887,  and  have  been  issued  sep- 
arately as  Bibliographical  Contributions,  Nos. 
20  and  24.  These  will  shortly  be  consolidated 
into  one  alphabet,  and  combined  with  the 
"  Index  to  notes  about  books  "  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library's  Handbook  for  readers,  1883, 
and  published  by  the  A.L.A.  Publishing  Sec- 
tion, so  that   I   consider  it  unnecessary   to 


repeat  here  any  of  the  information  contained 
in  those  lists.  I  have  also  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  great  biographical  dictionaries  now 
in  progress  or  recently  completed,  though  they 
are  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  this  report. 

There  is  in  the  first  place  the  great  Diction- 
ary of  National  (British)  Biography^  edited  by 
Leslie  Stephen,  of  which  eleven  volumes  have 
been  received,  bringing  the  workdow^n  to  Con. 
Two  volumes  of  a  Cychpadia  of  American 
Biography,  edited  by  J.  G.  Wilson  and  John 
Fiske,  and  published  by  the  Appletons,  have 
appeared  during  the  current  year,  including 
names  from  A.  to  Grim. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Belgian  Bio- 
graphic Nationalc,  begun  in  1866,  bears  the 
imprint  1886,  and  brings  the  work  down  to  Hel. 

In  Italy  Prof.  Attilio  Brunialti  has  begun 
the  publication  of  an  Annuario  Biografico 
Universale,  of  which  two  volumes  have 
appeared  for  the  years  1884-85  and  1885-86. 
Its  articles  are  for  the  most  part  on  men  who 
have  just  died,  but  others  living  or  dead  are 
also  included  who  have  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  erection  of  a  statue,  the 
publication  of  a  biography,  or  in  any  other 
way. 

A  Nouvelle  Biographic  Normandc,  by 
N.  N.  Oursel,  in  two  volumes,  was  published 
in  I  ^^6,  and  a  Lexikon  dcr  Schlcswi^-Holstein- 
Lauenburgischcn  und  Eutinischen  Schrifl- 
stcllcr  von  1866-82  by  Ed.  Alberti  was 
published  at  Kiel  in  two  volumes  in  1885  in 
continuation  of  an  earlier  work  by  the  same 
author,  covering  the  period  from  1829  to  1866. 

Four  volumes,  the  51st  to  54th,  of  Wurz- 
bach's  Biographisches  Lexikon  dcs  Kaiscr- 
thums  Oestcrreich  appeared  in  1885  ^^d  1886, 
which  nearly  completes  the  work. 

Owners  of  Vapereau's  last  (5th)  edition  of 
his  Dictionnaire  Univcrsel  dcs  Contempo- 
rains  should  not  fail  to  notice  that  a  supple- 
ment of  129  pages  was  published  in  1886. 
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The  recently  (1887)  published  supplement 
to  Valine's  BibliographU  des  Bibliographies^ 
which  supplies  some  of  the  many  deficiencies 
of  that  work,  should  also  be  obtained  by 
those  who  possess  the  original. 

As  a  contribution  to  a  solution  of  that 
problem  with  many  anwers,  Which  are  the 
best  books  ?  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  "  Extra, 
No.  24,  The  Best  Hundred  Books "  is  inter- 
esting. The  discussion  started  with  a  list 
made  out  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  this 
"  Extra "  contains  the  whole  controversy  as 
carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall  hy 
many  distinguished  writers. 

The  literature  of  pseudonyms  has  been  en- 
riched by  four  'notable  works :  Cushing's 
Initials  and  Pseudonyms,  1885;  a  second 
edition  of  Weller's  great  Lexicon  Pseudonim- 
orutn,  1886;  a  second  edition  of  Doominck's 
work  on  Dutch  and  Flemish  pseudonyms,  and 
an  Italian  work  by  G.  B.  Passano,  a  supple- 
ment to  Melzi's  well-known  Dizionario,  1848- 
59.  The  third  volume  of  Halkett  and  Laing's 
Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudony- 
mous Literature  of  Great  Britain  should  also 
be  added  to  the  number.  The  fourth  volume, 
which  will  complete  the  work,  is  still  lacking. 

Indexes  to  Harper's,  the  last  series  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  and  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  are  the 
more  important  contributions  in  this  special 
class  of  Aids  and  Guides.  An  extensive  . 
index  to  Littell's  Living  Age  and  an  index  to 
the  obituary  notices  in  the  Gentleman^s  Maga- 
zine from  1731-80  are  also  under  way,  but 
still  far  from  completion.  The  New  York 
Daily  Tribune  has  followed  the  lead  of  the 
London  Times  in  issuing  an  annual  index  to 
its  contents. 

The  records  of  current  literature  have  been 
enriched  by  the  publication  of  an  Annual 
American  Catalogue  for  1886 ;  the  first  volume 
of  a  continuation  of  Lorenz'  Catalogue  Gini- 
rale  de  la  Librairie  Franqaise,  for  1 876-1 885, 
and  an  additional  volume  to  each  of  the  three 
great  German  records,  the  i8th  volume  of 
Heinsius,  1880-84  the  7th  volume  of  Hinrichs, 
1881-85,  and  the  23d  and  24th  volumes  of 
Kayser,  1883-86.  The  latter  still  lacks  a  little 
of  completion,  but  has  been  published  with 


extraordinary  rapidity.  The  valuable  monthly 
index  to  current  periodical  literature  given  in 
Book  Chat  should  not  pass  unmentioned.  The 
July  number  indexed  the  principal  contents  of 
240  different  magazines,  including  29  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  periodicals. 
Book  Chat  also  gives  lists  of  the  new  serials 
begun  in  magazines  and  a  title  index  of 
current  poetry  in  magazines. 

Of  special  bibliographies  6f  places,  persons, 
or  subjects  a  very  large  number  have  been 
recently  published,  but  no  special  mention 
beyond  the  notes  appended  to  many  titles  in 
the  list  below  is  necessary.  Some  of  these 
are  vast  and  trackless  wastes  in  which  no 
guiding  paths  can  be  found,  but  by  far  the 
larger  part  are  well  classified  or  provided  with 
subject  indexes.  The  prevailing  form  for 
such  publications  seems  to  be  an  alphabetical 
author  list  with  index  of  subjects,  but  from 
Germany  -come  some  excellent  specimens  of 
a  systematic  arrangement  by  subjects  with 
author  index. 

Several  important  catalogues  have  been 
published  within  the  last  two  years.  The  first 
two  volumes  of.  the  Astor  Library  catalogue 
have  been  often  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  the 
Library  journal,  and  require  no  further  com- 
ment. The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the 
great  catalogue  of  the  Peabody  Institute  bear 
the  dates  1885  ^^^  ^^^1^  ^^d  open  up  a  vast 
mass  of  material  not  hitherto  accessible  by 
means  of  any  one  instrument. 

The  British  Museum  has  issued  a  catalogue 
of  its  printed  maps,  charts,  and  plans,  which 
shows  that  library  to  be  infinitely  richer  even 
in  maps  of  our  own  country  than  any  library 
here  except,  perhaps,  the  government  libraries. 
The  Museum  has  also  printed  a  subject  index 
to  the  modem  works  added  to  the  library  in 
the  years  1884-85,  which  forms,  as  it  claims  to 
be,  **  a  nearer  approximation  to  a  general  index 
of  current  literature  than  has  yet  been 
attempted  elsewhere." 

The  catalogue  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Library  requires  special  mention,  as  its  author, 
Mr.  Linderfelt,  has  not  been  content  to  follow 
blindly  in  beaten  tracks,  but  has  introduced 
ideas  of  his  own. 

The  system  of  arrangement  is  in  the  main 
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Mr.  Dewey's  decimal  system,  with  more  or  less 
complete  change  in  the  sub-divisions  of  politi- 
cal science,  law,  sermons,  Africa,  and  North 
America,  and  minor  changes  in  many  other 
places.  A  synopsis  of  classification  with  an 
alphabetical  index  of  subjects  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  with  the  Dewey  numbers. 
These  numbers  are  printed  at  the  head  of  the 
page  throughout  the  body  of  the  catalogue,  and 
are  used  in  references  ;  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  titles  on  the  page  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  independent  of  them,  different  head- 
ings, either  more  or  less  numerous  than  the 
divisions  of  the  synopsis,  being  used,  and  num- 
bered or  lettered  independently.  In  some 
cases,  as  under  geography  and  history,  the 
arrangement  of  the  titles  is  directly  at  variance 
with  the  succession  of  the  numbers.  The 
change  is  doubtless  an  improvement  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  catalogue,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  together  the  history  and  description  of 
the  same  place ;  but  it  is  a  little  puzzling  to  be 
referred  in  the  index  to  948  for  the  history  of 
Scandinavia,  only  to  find  that  929  is  the  high- 
est number  in  regular  succession  on  the  page- 
headings,  and  that  948  is  back  with  914.  If  I 
am  looking  for  the  description  of  Scandinavia 
on  the  other  hand,  I  am  referred  to  914.8,  and 
unless  I  am  fortunate,  or  familiar  with  the  cat- 
alogue, have  to  run  through  45  pages  headed 
914  in  order  to  find  Scandinavia,  which  is 
headed  "12  Europe.  —  h.  Scandinavia,  2 
Description,"  when  I  find  it,  and  not  914.8  at 
all,  which  only  appears  in  the  shelf-marks. 
Of  course  one  learns  how  to  handle  such  mat- 
ters in  a  short  time,  but  it  tempts  one  to  wish 
that  Mr.  Linderfelt  had  thrown  aside  the 
Dewey  notation  altogether,  or  else  adapted  it 
more  completely  to  his  wants.  An  index  of 
authors  (including  also  anonymous,  striking, 
and  indefinite  titles)  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume,  and  refers  by  page  (or  rather 
column)  numbers  (but  without  shelf-mark)  to 
the  full  entry  in  the  systematic  catalogue.  An 
alphabetical  index  of  biography  completes  the 
volume.  In  this  reference  is  not  made  to  the 
full  title,  but  simply  the  shelf-marks  are  given. 
In  looking  over  a  new  catalogue,  especially 
when  it  strikes  out  on  a  somewhat  new  plan, 
one  always  notices  first  its  deficiencies,  the 


kinds  of  information  it  does  not  undertake  to 
give;  so,  in  examining  the  Milwaukee  cata- 
logue, one  is  struck  first  of  all  with  the  fact 
that  one  cannot  find  all  of  an  author^s  works 
together  in  one  place,  but  must  hunt  them 
down  in  succession  from  the  references  in  the 
author  index,  which  does  not  give  shelf- 
marks.  Neither  can  one  find  the  titles  of  all 
the  works  about  a  person  in  one  place,  except 
the  strictly  biographical  ones ;  and  in  order  to 
find  these,  one  has  to  find  first  in  the  biography 
index  the  author  of  some  work  on  the  subject, 
then  look  for  the  author's  name  in  the  author 
index,  which  will  refer  to  the  page  of  the 
systematic  catalogue,  where  that  and  other 
titles  will  be  found.  The  references  to  ana- 
lyzed articles  on  the  other  hand  cannot  be 
looked  up  at  all,  except  by  sending  for  the 
books,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the 
essential  point,  and  Mr.  Linderfelt  is  perhaps 
wise  in  not  attempting  anything  further.  What 
the  catalogue  attempts  to  do  is  to  group  its 
titles  systematically  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
all  that  the  library  has  on  a  special  topic  in 
one  place,  and  all  that  it  has  on  closely  related 
topics  side  by  side,  and  in  connection  with 
general  works  which  cover  the  whole  ground. 
This  it  succeeds  in  doing  perhaps  better  than 
any  catalogue  yet  printed,  unless  it  be  the 
Brooklyn  Library  Catalogue;  every  librarian 
knows  that  the  problem  is  incapable  of  a 
wholly  satisfactory  solution,  and  that  each 
attempt  has  its  peculiar  weaknesses  and  its 
special  advantages.  Mr.  Linderfelt  has  worked 
out  on  some  new  lines,  and  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming  some  old  difficulties.  No  one 
else  starting  over  again  would  follow  in  just 
the  same  paths,  so  every  one  finds  something 
to  criticise;  but  the  Milwaukee  catalogue  is 
one  which  I  know  from  experience  is  practi- 
cally useful  in  other  libraries  besides  the  one 
which  has  made  it. 

Notes  on  other  library  catalogues  recently 
published  are  given  with  the  titles  below. 

GENERAL.    ' 

Birmingham,  £ng. —  Free  Libraries.  Books 

for  a  reference  library.    London,  1885.    192  p. 

O. 

Lectures  on  books  on  law  and  jurisprudence,  books  on  legal 

and  constitutional  history,  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  books 
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on  Shakespeare,  botanical  books,  botanical  books  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  some  art  books ;  with  bibliographical  appen- 
dices to  each  lecture.  Reviewed  in  Library  journal y  1887, 
p.  69. 

The    BEST    hundred    books.      London,    1886. 
32  p.    Q.  {Poll  Mall  Gazette  "  Extra,"  no.  24.) 
Sir  J:   Lubbock's  list,  with  criticisms  and  other  lists  by 
many  writers. 

Vall6e,  L.  Bibliographic  des  bibliographies. 
Supplement.     Paris,  1887.     354  p.     L.  O. 

Alphabetical  by  authors,  with  alphabetical  index  of  sub- 
jects, like  the  original  work.  It  supplies  many  of  the  defects 
noticeable  in  the  latter,  and  includes  recent  publications. 

Book-prices  current.     A    monthly  record   of 

the  prices  at  which  books  have  been  sold  at 

auction.     London,  January,  1887-.    O. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  concluded  by  an 

alphabetical  index,  as  the  titles  are  now  given  in  short  separate 

lists  according  to  the  sales. 

Library  notes.  Improved  methods  and  labor- 
savers  for  librarians,  readers,  and  writers ; 
edited  by  Mclvil  Dewey.  Vol.  i.  June,  1886- 
March,  1887.     Boston,  Library  Bureau.     O. 

Quarterly. 

PSEUDONYMS  AND   ANONYMS. 

Gushing,  W.  Initials  and  pseudonyms,  a  dic- 
tionary of  literary  disguises.  N.  Y.,  1885. 
603  p.     L.  O. 

DooRNiNCK,  J.  I.  VAN.  Vcrmomde  en  naamlooze 
schrijvers  opgespoord  op  het  gebied  der  neder- 
landsche  en  vlaamsche  letteren.  2*  uitg.  der 
"  Bibliothek  van  anonymen  en  pseudonymen." 
2  pt.  Leiden,  1883-85.  O. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  initials  and  pseudonyms,  the 
second  to  anonyms. 

Passano,  G.  B.  Dizionario  di  opere  anonime 
e  pseudonime  in  supplemento  a  quello  di 
Gaetano  Melzi.    Ancona,  1887.    514  p.     L.  O. 

Weller,  E.  Lexicon  pseudonymorum.  Wor- 
terbuch  der  Pseudonymen  aller  Zeiten  und 
Volker.    2«  aufl.     Regensb.,  1886.    627  p.  O. 

INDEXES. 

General  Register  zur  Deutschen  Rundschau 
Band  1-40  (i-io  jahrgang).  Nebst  system- 
atischer  Uebersicht  der  Hauptartikel.  Berlin, 
1885.     160  p.     O. 

Index  to  the  obituary  and  biographical  notices 
in  the  Gentleman's  magazine,  1731-80;  by 
R.  H.  Farrar.  Part  I.  A-GL  London,  Index 
Society,  1886.     O. 

Index  to  Harper's  new  monthly  magazine, 
alphabetical,  analytical,  and  classified.    Vols. 
1-70.     1850-85.    N.  Y.,  1886.     783  p.     O. 
Printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only.  Very  full  and  elaborate. 


A  complete  index  to  Littp:ll\s  Living  age;  by 
E:  Roth.  Vol.  i  (first  100  volumes).  Nos. 
i-io.     Phila.,  1883-86.     O. 

Nos.  7-10  were  issued  in  1885  and  '86. 

Index  to  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  for 
1886;  J:  L.  Weinheimer,  compiler.  N.  Y., 
1887.    95  p.     S. 

Notes  and  Queries.  General  index  to  series 
6th  (1880-85).  Vols.  1-12.  London,  1886. 
147  p.     Sq.  O. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.    Suite  de  la  table 

g^n^rale,  1874-86.     Paris,  1886.     204  p.     O. 
A    threefold    index,    alph.il>etical    by     authors,   analytical 
(systematic)  and  geographical. 

NATIONAL,   Etc. 

American. 

The  Annual  American  Catalogue.  1886. 
N.  v.,  Publishers'  Weekly,  1887.     L.  O. 

This  is  made  up  from  the  titles  printed  in  the  Publisher)^ 
WeefUy  thrown  into  a  single  alphabet.  All  notes,  etc. ,  are 
reproduced.    An  author,  title,  and  subject  index  follows. 

Leon  and  Brother.  Catalogue  of  the  first  edi- 
tions of  American  authors.  N.  Y.,  1885.  58 
p.    O. 

A  priced  catalogue. 

American  (Government). 

PooRE,  B.   P.      Descriptive  catalogue  of    the 
government  publications  of  the  United  States, 
1774-1881.     Washington,  1885.     1,392  p.    (). 
A  strictly  chronological  arrangement  is  followed ;  with  an 
index  of  subjects  somewhat  deficient  in  cross-references.    The 
list  comes  down  to  March  3,  1881.     For  later  publications  see 
the  American  catalogue  (supplement),  which  covers  the  term 
from  Jan.  i,  1881,  to  June  30,  1884.     Hickox's  monthly  cata- 
logue begins  with  Jan.  i,  1885.    The  best  complete  index  is 
on  the  cards  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.     See  review  in 
Library  Jour  naif  1886,  p.  4. 

American  (Pennsylvania). 

HiLDEBURN,   C:   R.     A   century  of  printing; 
the  issues  of  the  press  in  Penn.sylvania,  1685- 
1784.     2  vols.     Phila.,  1885-86.     Q. 
Arranged  chronologically,  with  index  of  authors  and  titles. 
Compiled  with  great  care  and  exactness. 

American  Poetry. 
Stockbridge,  J.  C.    The  Anthony  memorial ; 
a  catalogue  of  the  Harris  collection  of  Ameri- 
can   poetry,    with    biographical    and    biblio- 
graphical notes.     Prov.,  1886.     320  p.     O. 
Reviewed  in  the  Natton  December  30,   1886;    Library 
journal^  1887,  p.  69.     Unsatisfactory,  grossly  inaccurate,  and 
disappointing. 

Belgian. 

BiBLiOGRAPHiE  nationale.  Dictionnaire  des 
^crivains  beiges  et  catalogue  de  leurs  publica- 
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tions,  iSjo-Sa   Livr.  1-7  (A-Dyc).  Bruxelles, 

1882-86.     L.  O. 
Livr.  5,  6,  and  7  in  1886. 

Dutch. 
Brinkman.    Repertorium  op  Brinkman's  cata- 
logussen,  1850-82.    Bewerkt  door  R.  van  der 
Meulen.     Amst.,  1886.     O. 
A  subject  index  to  Brinkman's  Catalogus  (1883-84),  which 
includes  all  works  pubUshed  in  the  Netherlands,  1850-82. 

English  (Aberdeen). 
Edmond,  J.  P.    The  Aberdeen  printers,  1620- 
1736.    Aberdeen,  1886.     274  p.     O. 

Franciscans. 
Dirks,  S.    Histoire  litt^raire  et  bibliographique 
des  Frires  Mineurs  de  Tobservance  de  St. 
Fran9ois  en  Belgique  et  dans  les  Pays-Bas. 
An  vers,  1886.     456  p.     O. 

French. 
Laporte,  A.    Bibliographie contemporaine ;  his- 
toire  litt^raire  du  19*  siicle;  supplement  de 
Brunet,  de  Qucrard,  de  Barbier,  etc.    Tom. 
1-3.    A-Dre.    Paris,  1884-87.    O. 

Lorenz,  O.  Catalogue  g^n^ral  de  la  librairie 
fran9aise  depuis  1840.  Tom.  9.  1876--85 
(A-H).    Paris,  1886.    O. 

German. 
Heinsius,    W.      Allgemeine    Biicher-Lexikon 
I7«  Bd.  1880-84.    Lpz.,  1886  ['85-87].    Q. 

HiNRiCHs'  fiinf jahriger  Biicher-Catalog.  7^  B^. 
1881-85.    Lpz.,  1886.    O. 

Kayser's  vollstandiges  Biicher-Lexikon.  Bd. 
23,  24,  lief.  1-3.  1883-86  (A-S).  Lpz., 
1887.    Q. 

Greek. 

Legrand,  £.     Bibliographie  hell^nique  ou  De- 
scription   raisonn^e    des    ouvrages    pub.    en 
grec  par  des  grecs  aux  15*  et  16*  siicles.    2 
vols.    Paris,  1885.    L.  O. 
With  extensive  literary,  historical,  and  critical  notes,  and 
a  valuable  introduction  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature  in 
the  middle  ages. 

Icelandic. 
British  Museum.     Catalogue  of  the  books 
printed  in  Iceland,  1578  to  1880,  in  the  library 
of  the  Museum.    London,  1885.    Iv  p.  F. 

FiSKE,  W.  Books  printed  in  Iceland,  1578- 
1844;  supplement  to  the  British  Museum 
catalogue.  [Florence,  1886.]  O.  (Bibliog. 
notices,  i.) 

A  list  of  139  titles  not  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mexican. 
ICAZBALCKTA,  J.  G.    Bibliografia  mexicana  del 
siglo  16^   I*  parte.     Catilogo   raxonado  de 


libros  impresos  en  Mexico,  1 539-1600.  Con 
biografias,  etc.  Mexico,  1886.  419  p.  Q. 
Spanish  (Aragon). 
Latassa,  F.  de.  Bibliotecas  antiqua  y  nueva 
de  escri tores  aragoneses,  aumentadas  y  refun- 
didas  en  forma  de  diccionario  bibliog.-biog. 
por  M.  Gomez  Uriel.  3  vols.  Zaragoza, 
1884-86.     Q. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

Academic  Dissertations. 
Jahresverzeiciiniss  der   an     den  deutschen 
Universitaten  erschienenen  Schriften.     i.    15 
Aug.,  1885-14  Aug.,  1886.     Berlin,  1887.    O. 

Mourier,  Atil,  and  Deltour,  F.    Catalogue  et 
analyse  des  theses  f ran9aises  et  latines  admises 
par  les  facultes  des  lettres.     Ann^e  scolaire 
1885-86.     Paris,  1886.    40  p.     O. 
A  continuation  of  the  authors*  **  Notice  siu-  le  doctorat  k& 
lettres,  4e  ^d.  1880,"  which  contains  a  catalogue  of  theses 
from  1810  to  1880,  and  has  been  followed  by  annual  supple- 
ments.    Full  table  of  contents  of  each  thesis  is  given,  and  at 
the  end  an  index  of  authors  and  subjects. 

France.  Min.  de  lTnstruc.  Publique.  Cata- 
logue des  theses  et  Merits  acad^miques.  Fasc 
I.    2.     Annees     1884-85,     1885-86.      Paris, 

1885-86.     O. 
A  much  more  comprehensive  list  than  the  last  (which  in- 
cludes only  the  facultes  des  lettres).    Titles  very  brief  and  no 
index. 

Societies  and  Periodicals. 
Italy.  Mm.  della  Istruzione  Pubblica. 
Elenco  delle  pubblicazioni  periodiche  rice- 
vute  dalle  biblioteche  pubbliche  govemative 
d'ltalia  nel  1884.  Roma,  1885.  8*>.  (Indici 
e  cataloghi.  I.) 
Of  especial  value  for  Italian  publications.    Arrangement 

alphabetical  by  titles  (including  publications  of  societies).  The 

current  volume  only  is  recorded.    Noticed  and  described  in 

Library  journal f  1886,  p.  61. 

Lasteyrie  R.  de,  and  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  E. 
Bibliographie     des     travaux    historiques    et 
archeol.  pub.  par  les  soci^t^s  de  la  France. 
Livr.  I,  2.  Paris,  1885-86.    Q. 
Arranged  alphabetically  by  towns  under  departments.    The 
work,  when  complete,  is  to  be  furnished  with  an  index  of 
authors  and  of  subjects.    The  contents  of  the  different  pub- 
lications is  given  with  great  detaiL 

MOller,  J.  Die  wissenschaftlichen  Vereine  und 
Gesellschaften  Deutschlands  im  19°  Jahrhun> 
dert ;  Bibliographic  ihrer  Veroffentlichungen 
seit  ihrer  Begriindung  bis  auf  die  Gegenwart. 
i«-9«  Lief.  Beri.,  T883-86.  Q. 
Gives  contents  of  the  publications  in  many  cases.  Arranged 
by  cities. 
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Year-book  of  the  scientific  and  learned  societies 
of  Gr.  Brit,  and  Ireland ;  an  account  of  their 
origin,  constitution,  and  working ;  from  of&cial 
sources,     ist-jd   annual  issue.     3  vols.     L., 

1884-86.    O. 
The  first  volume  gave  historical  and  descriptive  particulars 
in  regard  to  each  society.     Succeeding  volumes  have  given  the 
titles  of  papers  read  or  published  during  the  preceding  year. 

SPECIAL    PLACES. 

Agenais. 

Andrieu,  J.    Bibliographie  g^n^rale  de  l*Age- 
nais  et  des  parties  du  Condomois  et  du  Baza- 
dais    incorpor^es    dans    le    d^p.    de    Lot-et- 
Garonne.    Tom.  i.    A.-K.     Paris,  1886.     O. 
An  alphabetical  list  of  works  pub.  in  or  relating  to  Agenais, 
with  biog.  notes  on  the  authors. 

America. 
Clarke  (Robert)  and  Co.    Bibliotheca  Ameri- 
cana, 1886.    Catalogue  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion   of    books    and    pamphlets   relating    to 
America.     Cincinnati,  1886.     280  p.     O. 

Belgium. 
Lahaye,  L.,  and  others.    Bibliographie  de  l*his- 
toire  de  la  Belgique ;  ouvrages  parus  en  Bel- 
gique  et  ^  T^tranger  de  1830  ^  1882.    Fasc.  i. 
Li^ge,  1886.     O. 
Promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable   and   complete 
historical  bibliographies. 

Dorset. 
Mayo,   C.  H.     Bibliotheca  Dorsetiensis.    Ac- 
count of  printed  books  and  pamphlet^relating 
to    the  history  and   topography    of    Dorset. 
London,  1885.     296  p.     Sq.  O. 

Egypt  and  Soudan. 
Ibrahim-Hilmy,    Prime.     The    literature  of 
Egypt  and    the    Soudan    from    the    earliest 
times  to  1885.     Vol.  i.  A-L.     London,  1886. 

398  p.    Q. 

Extended  notes  and  contents  freely  given. 

England. 
Airy,  O.     Books  on  English  history  (Birming- 
ham   reference  library    lectures).      London, 
1886.    41,  XV.  p.     O. 
A  lecture,  with  list  of  books  of  reference. 

Frankfort. 
Grotefend,    H.     Verzeichniss    von   Abhand- 
lungen  und   Notizen   zur   Geschichtc  Frank- 
furt's ;  aus  Zeitschrif ten  und  Sammelwerken. 
Frankf.  a.  M.,  1885.    95  p.     O. 

Gaul. 
Ruelle,   C.   E.      Bibliographie    g^n^rale    des 
Gaules  jusqu'i  la  fin  du  5®  si^cle.     Paris,  1886. 
1732  col.    O. 


An  elaborate  bibliography  brought  down  to  1870,  arranged 
in  two  parts,  s}'stematically  by  subjects,  and  alphabetically  by 
authors,  with  a  topical  index. 

Germany. 
Weise,  a.    Bibliotheca  germanica;    Verzeich- 
niss   aller    auf    Deutschland    und    Deutsch- 
Oesterreich  beziiglichen  Origin al-Werker  die 
1880-85  *°™  gesammten  Auslande  erschienen 
sind.     Paris  und  Lpz.,  1886.     142  p.    S. 
Includes   also  the   more    important    magazine    literature. 
Alphabetical  catalogue,  with  subject  index. 

Italy. 
Blanc,  J.     Bibliographie  italico-fran9aise  uni- 
verselle,  ou  Catalogue  methodique  de  tous  les 
imprimes    en    langue    fran9aise    sur    Pltalie 
ancienne  et  modeme,  1475-1885.  2  vol.   Milan, 
1886.    L.  O. 
The  first  volume  contains  works  on  the  history  of  Rome, 
the  Church,  and  Italy ;  the  second  gives  the  French  trans- 
lations of  Latin  and  Italian  works,  articles  in  French  reviews, 
a  supplement  for  the  first  half  of  18S6,  and  indexes  of  places, 
persons,  authors,  and  translators. 

Kassel. 

ACKERMANN,  K.  BibUotheca  Hassiaca ;  Reper- 
torium  der  landeskundlichen  Litteratur  fiir 
den  k.  preussischen  Regierungsbezirk  Kassel. 
Nachtrag  i.    Kassel,  1886.    60  p.    O. 

A  supplement  of  700  titles  to  an  earlier  bibliography. 

Madagascar. 
SiBREE,  J.    A  Madagascar  bibliography  [with] 
a  list  of  publications  in  the  Malagasy  language, 
and  a  list  of  maps  of  Madagascar.    Antana- 
rivo,  1885.    92  p.    O. 
In  two  parts  —  alphabetically  by  authors,  and  chronologi- 
cally under  topics. 

Steiermark. 
ScHLOsSARy  A.    Die  Literatur  der  Steiermark 
in  historischer,  geog.  und  ethnog.  Beziehung. 
Graz,  1886.     171  p.    O. 

United  States. 
Abbot,  G.  M.    Contributions  towards  a  bibli- 
ography of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States. 
I.    Regimental    histories.     Phila.,    1886.     34 
p.    O. 
Reprinted  from  the  Jan.  Bulletin  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia. 

Allen,  J.  G.      Topical  studies    in   American 

history.     Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1885.     Sq.  S. 
For  grammar  school  use.    A  topical  outline  of  the  subject, 
with  a  few  references  for  parallel  reading. 

Dunbar,  C.  F.  Political  Economy  8  [topics  and 
references  on  the  history  of  financial  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States].  Camb.,  1886. 
12  p.    O. 
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Foster,  W.  E.  References  to  the  history  of 
presidential  administrations,  1789-1885.  N.  Y., 

1885.  T.     (Economic  tract,  No.  17.) 

Taussig,  F.  W.  Topics  and  references  in 
Political  Economy  6  [in  Harvard  College: 
Tariff  history  of  the  United  States].     Camb., 

1886.  31  p.     O. 

A  S3mopsis  of  lectures,  with  current  references  to  authori- 
ties. 

Williams,  G.  A.  Topics  and  references  in 
American  history.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1886. 
SO  p.    S. 

Intended  for  use  in  schools. 

Venice. 

SoRANZO,  G.  Bibliografia  vencziana.  Venezia, 
1885.    938  p.    Q. 

Intended  as  a  continuation  and  supplement  to  E.  A. 
Cic<^;na's  Saj^giu  della  bibliog.  ven. 

Classed.     Extremely  full  and  extensive. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Paine,  N.     Bibliography  of  Worcester  history. 
Worcester,  1885.     18  p.     O. 

SPECIAL   PERSONS. 
Dickens. 

Johnson,  C.  P.  Hints  to  cnloctors  of  original 
editions  of  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens. 
London,  1885.     56  p.     S. 

With  careful  bibliographical  notes. 

KiTTON,  F.  G.     Dickensiana.     Bibliography  of 
the  literature  relating  to  C.  Dickens  and  his 
writings.     London,  1886.     xxxii.,  510  p.     O. 
Contains  some  570  titles,  and  quotes  frequent  and  extensive 
extracts  from  the  articles  named. 

Eliot,  George. 
WooLLEY,  C.  P.    George  Eliot.    Suggestions 
for  clubs  and  private  reading.    Chicago,  1886. 
10  p.     S. 

Hamilton. 
Ford,  P.  L.    Bibliotheca  Hamiltoniana.    List  of 
books  by  or  relating  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 
N.  Y.,  1886.     159  p.     O. 
Full  titles  and  critical  notes.    Printed  on  one  side  of  the 
leaf  only. 

Lipsius. 
Van  der  Haeghen,  F.     Bibliographic     Lip- 
sienne ;    CEuvres    de    Juste    Lipse.      2    vol. 
r,and,  t886.     S. 
Ufprintcd  from  his  Biiliotktca  Belgica^  now  in  course  of 
puhlication.     An  elalKirately  annotated  bibliography. 

Longfellow. 

r.KNjAMiN,  W.  E.  Ix)ngfellow  collector's 
handbook.  Bibliography  of  first  editions. 
N.  Y.,  1885.     II P-     I^- 


Petrarch. 
FiSKE,  W.    Hand-list  of  Petrarch  editions  in 
the  Florentine    public    libraries.      Florence, 
1886.    O.    (Bibliog.  notices,  2.) 

Raleigh. 

Brushfield,  T.  N.  The  bibliography  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  with  notes.  Plymouth ;  Exe- 
ter, 1886.    36  p.    Q. 

Reprinted  from  the  WetUm  Antiquary* 

Schiller. 
Hettler,  a.    Schiller's  Dramen ;  eine  Bibliog- 
raphie,  nebst  einem  Verzeichniss   der  Aus- 
gaben  saemmtl.    Werke    Schiller's.     Berlin, 
1885.    57  P*    O' 

Shakespeare. 
Morgan,  Appleton.  Digesta  Shakespeareana. 
Topical  index  of  printed  matter  (other  than 
literary  or  aesthetic  commentary  or  criticism) 
rel.  to  S.  or  the  S.  plays  and  poems,  printed 
in  English  to  1887.  N.  Y.,  Shakespeare  So- 
ciety, 1887.  224  p.  S. 
Arrangement  alphabetical  by  topics.    An  addenda  of  foreign 

titles  is  in  preparation,  and  the  society  intends  to  issue  annual 

supplements.     Not  intended  to  be  exhaustive. 

Shelley. 
Forman,  H.  B.   The  Shelley  library.    An  essay 
in  bibliography.     Part  i.    London,  1886.     127 

p.    O. 

With  extended  bibliographical  and  hbtorical  notes. 

Thackeray. 
JOHN^N,  C.  P.    Hints  to  collectors  of  original 
editions  of  the  works  of  Thackeray.    London, 

1885.    48  p.    S. 
With  careful  bibliographical  notes. 

Waitz. 

Steindorff,  E.  Bibliographischc  Ubersicht 
uber  Gcorg  Waitz*  Werke.  Gott.,  1886. 
34  p.    O. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Chemistry  (Explosives). 
Munroe,  C.  E.     Index   to  the   literature  of 
explosives.    Pt.  i.     Bait.,  1886.     O. 

Contains  the  titles  in  443  volumes  of  periodicals,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  periodicals  referred  to.  To  be  followed  by 
a  subject  and  author's  index.  The  periodicals  indexed  in  the 
first  part  are :  Amer.  J.  of  Sd. ;  Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. ; 
Proc.  U.  S.  Naval  Inst. ;  Revue  d*Artilleric ;  Joum.  Roy. 
Unit.  Scrv.  Inst. ;  Reports  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Explo- 
sives. 

Chemistry  (Uranium). 
Bolton,  H.  C.     Index   to  the  literature    of 
uranium.    Wash.,  1885.    36  p.    O. 

From  the  SsmtAsatuan  rg/cri  for  1885. 


LANE. 


Ill 


An  earlier  index  was  printed  in  the  Attttais  of  tkt  lyctum 
of  natural  history  ^  Feb.  1870. 

Church  History. 
Fisher,  J.  A.    A  select  bibliography  of  ecclesi- 
astical history.    Boston,  1885.     55  p.     S. 

Reprinted  from.  "  Methods  of  teaching  and  studying  his-* 
tory,"  edited  by  G.  S.  Hall. 

Education. 
Hall,  G.   S.,  and  Mansfield,  J.  M.    Hints 
toward  a  select  and  descriptive  bibliography 
of  education,  arranged  by  topics  and  indexed 
by  authors.    Boston,  1886.    309  p.     O. 

ScHULZE,    C.      Systematische    Uebersicht  der 

veroffentlichten    wertvollen     Aufsatze    iiber 

Padagogik,   1880-86.    Hannover,   1887.    276 

p.    O. 

Carefully  classified,  and  giving  extracts  from  or  sununaries 

of  the  most  important  books  and  articles.    The  contents  of 

65  German  educational  periodicals  are  included. 

English  Literature. 
Bliss,  R.    Reference  list.    "  English  poets  and 
dramatists."     Unity    Club,   Newport,    R.   I., 
[1886.]    8  p.    Q. 

Faust. 
Engel,  K.    Zusammenstellung  der  Faust-Schrif> 
ten  vom  16.  Jahrh.  bis  Mitte  1884.    Olden- 
burg, 1885.    xii.,  764  p.    O. 
A  very  complete  and  elaborate  compilation. 

Franco- German  war. 
Schulz,  a.    Bibliographic  de  la  guerre  franco- 
allemande   (1870-71)   et  de  la  commune  de 
1871.    Paris,  1886.     128  p.    O. 
Alphabetical  catalogue,  with  index  of  subjects. 

Genealogy  (American). 
DURRIE,  D.  S.    Bibliographia  genealogica  ameri- 
cana;   alphabetical  index  to  American  gene- 
alogies   and    pedigrees    contained    in    state, 
county,  and  town  histories,  printed  genealogies, 
and  kindred  works.    3d  ed.    Albany,  N.  Y., 
1886.    245  p.    O. 
Indexes  the  genealogical  information  in  over  400  separate 
works,  amounting  to  some  20,000  references. 

Genealogy  (English). 

Marshall,  G.  W.  The  genealo^st's  guide.  2d 
ed.    London,  1885.    682  p.    O. 

An  index  to  the  English  pedigrees  in  every  important  gene- 
alogical and  topographical  work,  as  well  as  to  those  in  many 
of  minor  importance. 

History. 
Allen,  W.  F.    History  topics  for  high  schools 

and  colleges.     Boston,  1886.     S. 
With  list  of  books  of  reference  in  English. 

History  (Mediaeval). 
Chevalisr,  U.    Repertoire  des  sources   his- 


toriques    du    Moyen   Age.      [Vol.    i.]      Bio- 
bibliographie.     P.,  1877-86.    L.  O. 

This  first  volume  is  an  extremely  full  list  of  medixval 
names,  with  copious  references  to  the  works  from  which 
information  can  be  obtained.  The  second  vol.  is  to  be  devoted 
to  places  %  the  third  to  literary  works. 

Oesterley,  H.     Wegweiser  durcb  die  Literatui 

der  Urkundensammlungen.    2  Theile.    Berlin, 

1885-^6.     O. 
Of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  medieval  histf^ry 
when  any  considerable  collection  of  original  records  is  at  hand 
for  consultation. 

Hunting. 

SouHART,  R.  Bibliographic gen^ rale  desouvrages 
sur  la  chasse,  la  venerie  et  la  fauconneiie, 
depuis  le  15*  si^cle  jusqu'i  ce  jour.  Paris, 
1886.    750  col.     O. 

With  critical  notes  on  value  and  prices. 

Jewish  question. 
Jacobs,  Joseph.    The  Jewish  question,  1875-S4. 

London,  1885.    96  p.     S. 
A  list  of  1,230  items.    Reprinted  from   TrUbnen^  Oriental 
record. 

Local  institutions. 

GoMME,  G.  L.  The  literature  of  local  institu- 
tions.   London,  1886.    248  p.    S. 

This  is  an  essay  on  local  institutions,  with  a  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  and  bibliographical  references. 

Natural  history  and  Mathematics. 
Friedlander,  R.,  &  SoHN.    Bibliotheca  his- 
torico-naturalis   et  mathematica;   Lager-cata- 
log.    Berlin,  1886.    O. 
Unites  in  a  volume  of  about  i  ,000  pages  the  separate  classed 
catalogues  of  the  firm  for  the  last  three  years. 

Political  economy. 
Dunbar,   C.    F.      Topics    and    references    in 
Political    economy    4   [Economic    history  of 
Europe  and  America  since  the  Seven-years' 
war].    Cambridge,  1885.    S. 

Politics. 
Fox,  G.   L.    The  study  of  politics.    Chicago, 
111.,  1885.     16  p.     S.     (Unity  leaflets,  no.  10.) 
Printing. 
BiGMORE,  E.  C,  and  Wyman,  C.  W.  H.    A 
bibliography  of  printing,  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations.   3  vol.     London,  1880-86.     O. 
Reprinted  from  the  Printing  tintes  and  lithographer.    An 
alphabetical  list  without  index. 

Protozoa,  etc. 
Thompson,  D.    \V.     A  bibliography  of   proto- 
zoa, sponges,  coelenterata,  and  worms  for  1861- 
83.    Camb.,  Eng.,  1885.     (). 
Trades  unions,  etc. 
Blanc,   H.      Bibliographie     des     corporations 
ouvri^resavant  1789.    Paris,  1885.    102  p.    O. 
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CATALOGUES. 

AsTOR  Library,  New  York,   Catalogue.    (Con- 
tinuation.)    Authors  and  books.      Vol.   1-2 
A-K.    Camb.,  1886-87.    O- 
A  supplement  to  the  eaiiier  catalogue  of  the  Library  pub- 
Uahed  in  1857-61.     An   author   catalogue,  with   scattering 
•object  entries,  for  the  most  part  under  names  of  persons. 
Reriewed  in  the  Lihrmry  journalt  1886,  pp.  160,  215;  1887, 
P.»S3- 

British  Museum.    Catalogue  of  the  printed 
maps,  plans,  and  charts.    London,  1885.    4648 
col.    F. 
Strictly  alphabetical  by  places  and  not  classed.    The  ar- 
rangement under  a  place  is  chronological.    Entries  are  made 
under  authors  as  well  as  under  places. 

Catalogue  of  books  placed  in  the  gal- 
leries  in   the  reading-room.     London,  1886. 

611  p.    O. 

A  brief-title  author-catalogue  of  the  books  most  frequently 
called  for  in  the  Museum.    A  useful  index  of  subjects  follows. 

—  A  subject  index  to  the  modern  works 

added  to  the  library  1880-85.    By  G.  K.  For- 

tescue.    London,  1886.     1044  p.    O. 

This  is  intended  only  to  supplement  the  general  catalogue 

of  the  Museum,  hence  no  personal  names  will  be  found  among 

the   headings,  and   the   heading    Bible  has  been  onutted. 

Novels,  tales,  pbys,  and  poems  have  also  been  omitted. 

Cambridge  University.  Trinity  College. 
Catalogue  of  the  English  books  printed  before 
1601  now  in  the  library;  by  Robert  Sinker. 
Camb.,  1885.    488  p.    O. 

Arranged  by  towns  and  printers,  with  index  of  authors. 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.    Public  Library.    Classi- 
fied   catalogue,    compiled    by    G.   W.  Cole. 
Fitchb.,  1886.    758  p.    Q. 
An  author  and  title  catalogue  (including  also  biographical 
entries)  is  followed  by  a  subject  catalogue  on  the  Dewey- 
decimal  plan,  with  a  synopsis  of  classification  and  subject- 
index.    The  library  contains  over  16,000  volumes. 

FoNDATiON  Teyler.    Catalogue  de  la  biblio- 
thique ;  par  C.  Ekama.    Livr.  1-4.    Harlem, 
1885-86.    Q. 
A  classed  catalogue  of  a  library  devoted  to  natural  history. 

Glasgow.    Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons.    Alphabetical  catalogue   of   the  li- 
brary ;  preceded  by  an  index  of  subjects ;  by 
Alex.  Duncan.     Glasgow,  1885.    ccxlii.,  828 
p.    Q. 
The  alphabetical  index  of  subjects  covers  243  pages.    Peri- 
odicals,   reports,   and   society   transactions  are    catalogued 
separately.    The  library  contains  25,000  volumes. 

Leipzig.      Borsenverein    der    deutschen 
Buchhandler.     Katalog    der     Bibliothek. 
Lpz.,  1885.    708  p.    O. 
A  carefully  classified  catalogue  (7,564  titles)  of  a  library  de- 
voted to  works  on  bookmaking,  bookselling,  and  bookkeeping. 
Index  of  authors. 


Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Hulme  branch.  4th  ed.  Man- 
chester, 1885.     196  p.    O. 

Milwaukee    Public    Library.  Systematic 

catalogue  of    the  library,  with  alphabetical 

author,  title,  and  subject  indexes.  Milwaukee, 
1885-86.    O. 

Nevins  Memorial  Library,  Metkuen^  Mass. 
Catalogue  of  the  library;  by  Harriet  H.  Ames. 
2  vols.     Boston,  1887.    O. 
A  library  of  10,000  volumes,  which  were  selected,  arranged, 
and  catalogued  by  Miss  Ames.    The  catalogue  is  on  the  ordi- 
nary dictionary  plan,  and  seems  to  be  carefully  compiled,  and 
a  good  amount  of  analytical  work  done.     It  is  noticeable  that 
no  dasft-lists  of  fiction,  essays,  or  poetry  are  given,  but  a  list 
of  dramas  is  included. 

New  York.    Union  League.    Catalogue  of 
the  library;  by  Ellsworth  Totten.     1886.    O. 
An  author-title-subject  alphabetical  catalogue. 

Princeton,  (iV./.)  Theological  Seminary. 
Catalogue  of  the  library.  Part  i.  Religious 
literature.    Princeton,  1886.    O. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.    Bibliotheca    Nacional. 

Catalogo  da  exposi9ao  permanente  dos  cime- 

lios.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1885.    O. 

A  careful  and  elaborate  catalogue  of  a  collection  of  rare  or 

representative  works   designed   to  illustrate  the   history  of 

printing  and  of  letters,  and  arranged  according  to  pbces  of 

publication.    The  collection  includes  mss.  as  well  as  printed 

books. 

Rockford  {HI.)  Public  Library.    Catalogue. 

Rockford,  1886.    275  p.    O. 
A  dictionary  catalogue  of  a  library  of  13,000  volumes. 

U.  S.  Department  of  State.  A  list  of  books 
received  at  the  library  of  the  department; 
with  references  to  international  treaties  and 
articles  on  subjects  relative  to  the  law  of 
nations  and  diplomacy  in  magazines. 
Published  at  intervals  of  a  month  ex  more,  beginning  July 
I,  1886. 

Barlow,  S.  L.  M.  A  rough  list  designed  as 
the  basis  of  a  more  complete  catalogue  of  [his] 
library;  by  J.  O.  Wright.  Americana,  1477- 
1799.    N.  Y.,  1885.    220  p.    O. 

Hawkins,  Rush  C.    The  library  of  Gen.  R.  C. 
Hawkins.      N.    Y.,    G:   A.    Leavitt    &    Co. 
March,  1887.    O. 
Remarkable  as  containing  a  large  number  of   black-letter 
and  other  rare  works.    Generously  annotated. 

Locker-Lampson,  F.    The   Rowfant  library; 

catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  manuscripts, 

autograph  letters,  etc.,  collected  by  L.    Lon 

don,  1886.    O. 
A  remarkable  collection  of  English  literature,  and  specially 
tkh  in  first  cditiona. 
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Round  Island  House,  Thousand  Islands,  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  Tuesday 

TO  Friday,  August  30  to  September  2,  1887. 


FIRST  SESSION, 

(TUESDAY  AI-TERNOON,   AUGUST  30.) 

William  F:  Poole,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.40  p.  M. 
President  Poole  read  the 

president's  address. 

{See p.  I.) 

Melvil  Dewey,  Secretary,  gave  extempo- 
raneously the 

secretary's  report. 

In  a  ten-minute  speech  he  pointed  out  that  the 
year  has  been  markt  by  greater  interest  in  libraries 
than  ever  before;  that  new  libraries  were  starting 
in  all  directions;  that  old  ones  were  waking  to 
new  life  and  improving  their  methods  and  increas- 
ing their  efficiency ;  that  the  place  of  the  library 
had  been  recognized  by  the  leaders  of  public 
thought,  and  that  year  by  year  the  great  body  of 
thinkers  were  coming  to  respect  heartily  the  new 
profession  ;  and,  in  brief,  that  the  air  was  full  of 
hope. 

At  the  end  he  said  :  There  are  many  other 
things  of  which  I  should  like  to  speak  to  this 
body;  but  the  shortness  of  time  and  the  length 
of  program  submitted  by  our  committee  con- 
strain me  to  use  the  time  for  some  general 
announcements,  and  hope  for  opportunity  later. 

It  is  specially  necessary  this  year  that  members 
be  promptly  in  place  at.  the  hour  of  opening.  We 
are  forced  to  adjourn  every  day  sharply  at  noon, 
and  no  minutes  can  be  lost  in  getting  business 
started  promptly  at  9.30. 

The  question  box  on  my  table  is  open  for  any- 
thing pertinent  to  our  sessions.  Group  your 
queries  about  that  general  topic  on  the  program, 
if  there  be  any.  If  not,  put  them  in  early,  and  they 
will  be  taken  up  at  the  first  opportunity.  If  you 
fail  to  put  them  in,  do  not  go  home  and  say  that 
the  wants  of  your  special  kind  of  library  were  not 
sufficiently  considered.  .  • 

There  are  some  interesting  new  devices,  blanks, 
catalogs,  etc.,  here.  There  are  others  in  trunks  or 
bundles.  Bring  them  in  at  the  early  sessions,  and 
give  all  a  chance  to  examin  them  at  odd  moments 


during  the  week.  If  left  till  the  last  day,  no  one 
will  have  time  or  opportunity.  As  is  usual,  any 
contributions  of  this  kind  unclaimed  by  the 
owners  will  be  added  to  the  A.L.A.  Kibliothecal 
Museum,  which  is  at  last  arranged  and  displayed 
at  the  Library  School  where  it  will  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  largest  number.  Time  is  precious, 
but  we  want  no  member  to  carry  home  any  good 
new  idea  which  he  intended  to  divide  with  us. 
Give  us  the  points  in  five  minutes  if  there  is  not 
the  half  hour  you  would  like  for  elaborating  them. 
The  A.L.A.  has  won  the  reputation  of  doing  its 
business  with  an  unusually  small  amount  of  talk- 
ing against  time.  If  each  will  make  his  points 
crisply  and  promptly,  we  shall  get  thru. 

Our  able  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Richardson, 
will  again  take  entire  charge  of  the  records.  Papers 
are  to  be  handed  to  him  as  soon  as  read.  Speak- 
ers will  be  furnisht  with  tablets  and  pencils  when 
they  sit  down,  and  are  expected  to  give  a  correct 
abstract  of  their  remarks  for  the  minutes,  as  this 
year  there  is  but  one  stenografer  {)resent,  and  she 
is  private  property.  Do  not  defer  writing  out 
your  remarks  till  later  or  till  you  get  home.  You 
will  forget  either  to  do  it  or  what  you  really  said. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  details  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary,  which  title  is,  as  you 
know,  a  euphemism  for  "maid  of  all  work."  There 
are  mail,  telegrams,  excursion  tickets,  etc.,  to  be 
attended  to.  I  move  that  Arthur  N.  Brown  be 
appointed  Second  Assistant  Secretary  for  this 
meeting.    Voted. 

It  is  our  pleasure  this  year  to  have  three  dele- 
gates from  England :  Rev.  W:  H:  Milman, 
Librarian  of  Sion  College,  London ;  James  Yates, 
Chief  Librarian  of  Leeds,  England  where  he  has 
twenty-seven  branches,  and  Edward  G.  Allen,  the 
well-known  agent  for  American  libraries  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Yates  was  with  us  in  '76  when  the 
A.L.A.  was  organized.  To  Mr.  Milmaii  the 
American  delegates  to  the  London  Conference  of 
1877  were  indebted  for  perhaps  the  most  charm- 
ing of  many  delightful  dinners  in  our  honor. 

It  also  happens  that  the  Chairman  of  one  of  our 
committees  will  attend  the  English  meeting,  but 
I  was  about  to  say  two.  I  have  just  learned  that 
Mr.  Bowker  has  reached  New  York,  and  is  on 
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his  way  to  this  meeting.  I  move  that  the  Secre- 
tary be  directed  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
L.A.U.K.  the  credentials  of  Miss  £.  M.  Coe, 
Librarian  of  the  N.  Y.  Free  Circulating  Library,  as 
our  delegate  to  its  meeting  in  Birmingham  on 
September  20.    Voted. 

A  later  letter  informed  the  Secretary  that 
another  member,  Mr.  Gardner  M.  Jones,  one  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Columbia  College  Library 
School,  would  also  attend  the  English  meeting. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green.  —  I  move  that  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"  committee  "  in  the  third  line  of  the  second  col- 
umn of  the  378th  page  of  the  eleventh  volume  of 
the  Library  journal^  and  putting  in  its  place  the 
word  "  community."    Voted. 

H:  J.  Carr,  Treasurer,  read  the 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
A. 

Mr.  James  L.  Whitney,  Treasurer  for 
previous  year,  reported  at  the  Milwaukee 
Conference  to  July  i,  1886,  showing  a 
balance  on  hand  to  new  account  amount- 
ing to $422  08 

To  which  should  be  added  sundry 
membership  fees  received  by  him  after 
that  date  up  to  Oct  5,  1886 196  00 

Also  correction  in  bill  of  Publishers* 
Weekly^  as  entered  Dec.  22,  1885  (see 
note  in  Milwaukee  Conf.  report)    ...  4  00 

Total f622  08 

The  Treasurer's  books  show  payments 
to  his  credit,  subsequent  to  report  of 
July  I,  1886,  and  prior  to  transfer,  as 
toliows :  — 

1886. 

July  10.    Paid  stamps,  $3.00;   express, 

•SO ^3  50 

Sept  2.     Paid  express  to  £.  Magnusson,  75 

**     2.        "    Custom-house  fees  on  E. 

Magnusson  package    ...  i  00 

"  24.  Paid  J.  P.  Murphy  &  Co.  en- 
gravings  for  E.  Ma^usson's 
article  in  Transactions     .    .        20  00 

Oct.  4.      Paid  Library  Bureau,  printing 

circulars,  July,  1886    ...  9  00 

"  4.  Paid  Same,  postage  on  circu- 
lars      6  50 

Payments ^40  75 

"  5.  Balance  transferred  to  H:  J. 
Carr,  Treasurer,  Grand  Ra- 
pids, Mich I581  33 

Total $622  08 


B. 

Henry  J.  Carr,  Treasurer,    In  account  with  the 
American  Lihrary  Association:  — 

1886.  Dr. 

Oct  9.  To  balance  received  from  Jas. 
L.  Whitney,  Treasurer,  per 
report  A ^S^i  33 

Oct.  s  to  Aug.  26,  18S7. 

To    198    annual    membership 
fees,  viz.:  — 

For  year  1884,    i 

1885,  4 

1886,  37      .    , 

1887,  15s      .    . 
18S8,      I      .    . 


<t 


<« 


(« 


« 


.      .              2 

00 

.    .          8 

00 

.    .        74 

00 

.    .      310 

00 

.    .          2 

00 

$396  00 

To   I   life   membership    Mrs. 

Louisa  C.  F.  Mann,  to  date 

from  1885 $25  00 

To  interest,  viz.  Concord   .    .        ^  ^5 

Grand  Rapids 4  98 

$11  83 


Total $i»oi4  16 


t886. 


Cr. 


Oct.  12  to  Aug.  26,  1887. 

By  freight  ($2.85)  and  postage 

($22.03)  o"  Proceedings  (275 

copies  rec*d,  255  distnb.)     . 

By    supplies    for  Treasurer's 

office,  viz.  mailing  stamp  and 

pad  and  blanks 

By  postage,  express,  and  ex- 
change   

1886. 

Oct  12.  By  W.  F.  Poole,  bill  Aug.  5, 
expenses  on  account  Mil- 
waukee Conference  and  pro- 
gram       

1887. 

Feb.  23.  By  W:  I.  Fletcher,  bill  Nov.  2, 
for  Cooperation  Committee 
expenses,  1885-86  .... 

March  2.  By  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  bill 
Oct.  16,  1886,  for  275  cop- 
ies Proceedings  Milwaukee 
Conference  (196  pp.)  .    .    . 

Jan.  31.  By  Library  Bureau,  bill  Dec. 
17,  1886,  ads.,  etc.,  for  Mil- 
waukee Conference  in  Li- 
brary Notes,  No.  I  .  .  .  . 
31.  By  Library  Bureau,  bill  Jan.  14, 
1887,  stationery  and  print- 
ing for  Secretary's  office  .    . 

April  12.  By  Rockwell  &  Churchill,  bill 
March  31, 1887,  for  50  copies 
E.  Magnusson's  article  on 
spiral  building,  Oct.  12, 1886, 


$24  88 

2  75 
10  52 


«i 


3  60 

19  25 

489  66 

50  00 
13  00 

3  SO 


f6i7  16 
Aug.  27.   Balance  on  hand  to    be    ac- 
counted for I397  00 

Total |i|0i4  16 
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1887.  Dr. 

Aug.  27.  To  balance  to  new  account  .    .     $397  00 

Account  examined  with  vouchers,  and  found 
correct. 

Samuel  S.  Green, 
J.  N.  Larned, 
Charles  C.  Soule, 
Committee  on  Treasurer's  Account. 

C. 

A  few  details  from  the  Treasurer  concerning 
the  Proceedings  and  membership  of  the  A.L.A. 
may  not  be  untimely  with  view  to  the  future. 

Of   the   last  four    published    Proceedings,   the 
editions  and  cost  were  as  follows:  — 
Cincinnati  Conference  (1882),  86  p.,  750 

copies,  cost $260  96 

Buffalo   Conference   (1883),    146  p.,  350 

copies,  cost 418  20 

Lake  George  Conference  (1885),  160  p., 

300  copies,  cost 461  97 

Milwaukee  Conference  (1886),  196  p.,  275 

copies,  cost 493  16 

(Expenses  of  $25.25  on  account  of  E.  Magnus' 
son's  article,  not  included  in  cost  of  1886  Pro" 
ceedings.) 

It  is  not  found  that  the  amounts  stated  above 
include  anything  for  editorial  services  or  other  than 
regular  cost  of  manufacture,  properly  speaking. 

Each  year,  it  will  be  observed,  the  number  of 
copies  has  been  less ;  but,  owing  to  larger  number 
of  pages,  the  expenditures  have  increased. 

The  charges  made  for  the  last  year's  Proceed* 
ings  (Milwaukee  Conference,  1886)  were  on  a 
lower  basis  for  work  and  material,  however,  than 
those  of  any  year  previous.  It  is  also  understood 
that  300  copies  were  really  ordered  of  said  1886 
Proceedings,  which  quantity  would  not  have  cost 
more  than  for  275.  By  mistake  of  the  printers 
the  lesser  number  only  was  issued,  and  is  the 
total  number  received  for  distribution,  of  which 
15  copies  were  delivered  thru  the  office  of  Mr. 
Dewey,  Secretary,  and  240  by  the  Treasurer,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  20  copies  yet  on  hand. 

Of  the  above  255  distributed,  35  went  to  tem- 
porary members  of  1886,  5  to  special  use  (compli- 
mentary, etc.),  and  215  to  regular  members. 

As  against  the  20  copies  on  hand,  there  are  19 
members  owing  for  1886,  and  6  for  1885  and  1886^ 
making  25  entitled  to  copies  of  the  1886  Proceed- 
ings, if  they  pay  arrears.  All  of  whom  have  been 
"cordially  invited"  so  to  do;  but  it  is  doubtful 
now  if  more  than  10  or  12  will  finally  comply. 

Including  postage,  these  last  Proceedings  cost 


quite  $1.90  a  copy.  Therefore,  the  Treasurer  has 
not  felt  warranted  in  putting  a  nominal  price  upon 
the  few  which  might  be  spared,  and  hence  has  not 
disposed  of  any  by  sale,  altho  two  or  three  parties 
have  expressed  a  desire  to -obtain  extra  copies. 
He  submits  it  to  the  Association.  The  20  copies 
of  1886  are  all  that  remain  in  the  present  Treas- 
urer's hands.  If  any  copies  of  prior  years  remain 
undisposed  of,  he  does  not  know  who  has  them, 
nor  where. 

Since  the  Milwaukee  Conference  the  list  of  regu- 
lar membership  has  been  reduced ^ls  follows:  — 

Death,  i ;  resigned,  4 ;  dropt  under  by-law,  over 
three  years  in  arrears,  17 ;  total  decrease,  22. 

And  has  been  increased  by  new  members  up  to 
the  date  of  this  report,  19. 

The  membership  status  is  now  as  follows :  — 

Life  members 22 

Paid  to  1888,  inclusive' i 

"      1887,        "  154 

Owing  for  1887  only 52 

"       1887  and  1886 19 

"       1887,  1886,  and  1885 6 

Total 254 

With  $397  in  the  treasury,  as  reported  (of 
which  525  is  for  a  new  life  membership,  and 
awaits  disposal  in  accordance  with  prospective 
action  taken  at  Milwaukee,  looking  to  funding 
such  items),  the  prospective  additional  revenue 
for  1887  is  from  the  number  in  arrears,  as  above, 
viz.:  — 

52  for  I  year,  19  for  2  years,  and  6  for  3  years. 

Presumably  from  $90  to  $100  may  be  received 
from  the  same,  which,  with  such  fees  as  new  and 
temporary  members  will  contribute,  may  be  likely 
to  carry  the  avails  for  1887  to  quite  $500. 

At  the  same  time  the  prospect,  in  connection 
with  other  current  expenses,  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  other  than  a  conservative  outlay  upon 
the  Proceedings  of  the  1887  Conference. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H:  J.  Carr, 

Treasurer, 

Mr.  Green. —  As  no  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  is  present,  I  move  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  audit 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  suggestions  which  he  has  made. 

Voted,  and  Messrs.  S:  S.  Green,  J.  N.  Lamed 
and  C:  C.  Soule  appointed. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  The  state  of  our  finances  suggests 
that  we  were  overwhelmed  last  year  with  matter, 
so  many  permissions  to  print  were  given,  and  some 
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o/i  the  papers  were  so  long.  There  ought  to  be 
some  authority  to  edit  or  condense  any  or  all 
papers  so  as  to  bring  the  printing  within  the  limits 
of  our  funds. 

Mr.  Green. —  I  move  that  this  matter  also  be 
referred  to  the  committee  just  appointed.    Voted. 

Mr.  W:  I.  Fletcher,  Chairman,  gave  the 

COOPERATION  committee's   REPORT. 

I  accepted  the  position  of  Chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee last  year  under  protest,  having  ho])ed  that 
some  one  else  might  have  been  found  for  it  who 
would  be  more  free  from  other  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  our  cooperative  work.  Having  the 
Publishing  Section  to  look  after,  as  well  as  the 
Cooperative  Index  to  Periodicals,  and,  in  the  last 
few  months,  the  forthcoming  five-year  supplement 
to  Poole's  Index,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
give  attention  to  the  development  of  any  new 
work.  Fully  satisfied,  however,  that  there  is  yet 
a  large  field  for  such  work,  I  had  hoped  to  secure 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  early  in  the  present 
season,  with  a  view  to  getting  something  on  foot 
before  the  present  conference,  so  that  we  could 
give  a  report  showing  at  least  the  semblance  of 
life. 

The  absence  of  one  member  of  the  committee  in 
Europe  and  other  circumstances  have  conspired 
to  prevent  such  a  meeting.  Consequently,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  committee  but  to  confess  that 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  committee  as  such, 
and  to  emphasize  the  demand  thus  indicated  for 
the  appointment  of  a  new  committee,  or  at  least 
one  with  a  new  head,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Fletcher  called  on  Mr.  W.  S.  Biscoe  to  give 
an  account  of  the  cooperation  work  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club. 

Mr.  Biscoe. —  The  main  task  we  attempted  this 
3rear  was  the  publication  of  a  list  of  all  the  periodi- 
cals currently  received  by  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  libraries.  To  this  we  added  such  other 
magazines  as  are  included  in  Poole's  Index  and  its 
supplements.  By  four  varieties  of  type  we  have 
indicated  what  magazines  are  received  by  each 
library,  and  how  complete  a  set  it  has :  complete 
and  current;  partial  and  current;  partial  and  not 
current ;  and  current  numbers  only,  not  preserved 
after  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

The  lists  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  libraries 
were  first  printed  in  proof,  and  these  were  sent  to 
the  cooperating  libraries  for  them  to  add  such 
other  magazines  as  they  received,  and  to  place  their 
initials  against  those  already  on  the  list.  These  30 
or  40  lists  were  then  consolidated,  and  the  final 


copy  made.  The  expense  of  the  undertaking  is 
paid  by  subscriptions  on  the  part  of  the  different 
libraries  who  have  taken  such  number  of  copies  as 
each  desired  —  some  only  two  or  three,  others  too 
or  more.  A  library  contributing  lists  did  not 
thereby  incur  any  responsibility  for  expense  of 
publication.  In  this  way  we  have  printed  a  pam- 
phlet of  about  60  pages,  each  library  giving  the 
needed  work  and  leaving  in  addition  such  money 
as  it  chooses.  It  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  labor, 
but  will  be  of  great  value,  enabling  us  to  direct 
inquirers  after  our  periodical  literature  to  the 
librar}'  best  able  to  satisfy  them.  I  hope  this  may 
lead  to  a  more  extensive  work,  which  shall  give  us 
for  the  whole  country'  a  list  of  the  non-scientific 
magazines  similar  to  Bolton's  Catalogue  of  Scien- 
tific Periodicals. 

Mr.  Flktchkr  asked  that  the  Report  of  the 
Publishing  Section  might  be  postponed  until  later 
in  the  meeting,  to  allow  another  meeting  of  its 
Executive  Board. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Grken  read  the 

REPORT    OF    THE     COMMIITEE    ON    THE    SCHOOL 

OF  lihrary  economy. 

Hearty  thanks  from  the  librarians  of  the  United 
States  and  from  all  friends  of  libraries  and  of 
education  in  this  country  are  due  to  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey  for  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  has 
made  to  establish  a  school  of  library  economy. 

Before  he  entered  upon  that  undertaking,  we 
had  incurred  a  heavy  weight  of  obligation  because 
of  his  enthusiastic  and  well-directed  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  organization  of  the  librarians  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  found  the  Library 
journal,  and  for  numerous  and  fruitful  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  libraries. 

The  American  library  Association,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  skill  and  energy,  has  become  firmly 
established  several  years  before  it  would  other- 
wise have  come  into  existence. 

The  Library  jourfwl,  in  consequence  of  his 
exertions,  and  through  the  self-sacrificing  labors 
of  Frederick  Leypoldt  and  the  wise  management 
of  its  business  affairs  and  admirable  conduct  from 
an  editorial  point  of  view  by  Mr.  Bowker  and 
Mr.  Cutter,  has  become  one  of  the  few  really 
good  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
Library  Economy,  and  the  best  expositor  of  cur- 
rent opinions,  as  well  as  purveyor  of  news  that  is 
of  interest  to  librarians  and  other  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  library  pursuits. 

Finally,  a  School  of  Library  Economy  has  been 
established,  and,  during  a  year's  existence,  has 
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fully  justified  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who 
favored  its  establishment. 

Let  us  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  gratefully, 
express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Dewey  for  taking  this 
additional  step  in  advance,  and  for  inaugurating 
and  carrying  to  a  successful  issue  a  movement 
that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  when  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  influence  which  it  will  exert  in 
raising  the  standard  of  librarianship  among  us, 
and  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

We  ought  also  to  express  to  Columbia  College 
the  thanks  of  this  Association  for  its  readiness  to 
allow  its  well-informed  and  energetic  Librarian  to 
carry  out  his  i)lans  for  the  benefit  of  education, 
and  our  admiration  of  the  faith  which  made  it 
willing  to  second  a  new  movement  by  lending  its 
name,  affording  its  support,  and  giving  from  its 
resources  to  make  it  successful. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  School  of 
Library  Economy  during  the  season  of  the  in- 
tensest  work  going  on  in  it,  and  was  delighted 
with  what  I  saw  there. 

The  Director  of  the  school,  the  teachers,  and 
pupils,  all  of  them  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
school  with  manifest  enthusiasm. 

Energy  and  wisdom  were  apparent  in  adminis- 
tration. The  instruction  given  was  thorough, 
liberal,  and  profuse.  The  devotion  of  the  scholars 
was  remarkable,  and  their  intelligence,  capacity, 
and  preliminary  general  education  very  noticeable. 

Were  it  important  to  criticise  keenly  and  to 
point  out  defects  in  the  school,  the  task  of  the 
critic  would  be  a  hard  one.  Any  slight  short- 
comings that  appeared  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  will  be  removed  another  year,  and,  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  its  Director,  imi)rovements  will 
be  introduced  into  it. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  it  seemed 
to  me  that  something  of  that  quality  which  is 
known  in  art  as  repose  was  lacking  in  the  conduct 
of  the  exercises  of  the  school.  I  seemed  to  be, 
while  there,  in  an  atmosphere  that  was  slightly 
feverish. 

There  are  certain  dangers  to  which  a  school  of 
the  kind  under  consideration  is  liable,  which  may 
be  mentioned,  but  which  I  feel  sure  this  one  will 
steer  clear  of.     One  of  these  is  provincialism. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance that,  in  respect  to  the  subjects  in  Library 
Economy  upon  which  there  exists  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  thoughtful  and  practical  librarians, 
those  subjects  should  be  studied  in  all  their 
aspects;  and  that  Columbia  College  would  do 
well,  in  the  interests  of  breadth  in  education,  to 


offer  inducements  to  experts  of  assured  reputation 
who  entertain  different  views  from  those  held  by 
the  officers  of  its  own  library  to  go  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  New  York  to  present  those 
views.  This  does  not  mean  merely  that  com- 
pensation in  money  should  be  offered  for  services 
to  be  rendered,  but  also  that  lecturers  who  go  to 
the  college  to  aid  it  in  its  undertaking  should 
receive  their  appointments  from  the  corporation  of 
the  college,  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  its  regularly 
established  corps  of  instructors,  and  be  received, 
when  they  visit  New  York,  with  such  attentions 
from  the  higher  oflficers  of  the  institution  as  would 
show  that  gratitude  is  felt  for  their  presence  and 
assistance. 

Another  danger  to  which  a  school  of  library 
economy  is  subjected  is  the  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  instrumentalities  by  its  pupils,  and 
a  failure  on  their  part  to  catch  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness which  is  essential  in  libraries,  and  to 
acquire  the  disposition  to  serve  all  men  faithfully, 
and  make  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  are  to 
belong  great  centres  of  educational  influence  in 
which  enthusiasm  for  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom,  the  choicest  fruits  of  study, 
ability  and  culture,  is  to  provide  the  motive  power 
and  make  manifest  the  spirit  which,  only,  can 
justify  the  labor  expended  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  approved  appliances  and  methods  which 
are  taught  in  a  school  of  library  economy. 

I  presume  that  it  is  unnecessary  even  to  allude 
to  the  last  danger  which  occurs  to  me.  No 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Library  Economy  of 
Columbia  College  will  become  a  conceited  prig, 
or  believe,  as  some  of  the  graduates  of  other 
educational  institutions  do,  that  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  school  or  college  is  adequate  in  any 
calling  or  profession  until  supplemented  by  the 
teachings  of  experience. 

For  the  Committee. 

Samuel  Swett  Grekn. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Foster  being  called  upon  by  the 
President,  as  a  member  with  Mr.  Green  of  the 
committee  on  the  Library  School  reporting  in 
1885,  stated  that  he  wished  only  to  add  to  the 
report  presented  by  Mr.  Green  the  fact  that  the 
school  had  in  its  very  first  year  so  closely  approxi- 
mated to  the  conception  presented  as  desirable  in 
advance,  and  was  also  greatly  impressed  on  visiting 
the  school  during  the  winter  with  what  might  be 
called  its  "  spirit."  This  was  not  merely  one  of 
enthusiasm,  but  of  complete  devotion  to  the  work, 
as  shown  in  many  ways ;  notably  in  the  refusal  by 
some  of  the  pupils  of  offers  of  library  positions  in 
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order  to  complete  their  course  at  the  school,  in  the 
petition  by  the  pupils  to  have  the  length  of  the 
term  extended,  and  in  their  evident  preference  of 
the  school  and  its  discipline  over  the  attractions  of 
various  entertainments  in  the  city.  The  whole 
aspect  is  very  promising  for  the  future. 

The  report  by  Miss  H.  P.  James,  a  third  mem- 
ber of  the  same  committee,  was  received  at  a  later 
session,  but  is  inserted  here. 

I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  School  of  Library  Economy,  because  of 
my  special  advantages  in  observing  its  methods 
during  a  two  weeks'  visit  to  it,  and  also  because  I 
am  having  a  daily  proof  of  the  excellence  and 
thoroughness  of  its  practical  outcome  in  the  work 
of  two  of  its  pupils. 

What  especially  impressed  me  at  the  school, 
apart  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  which 
was  almost  phenomenal,  was  the  breadth  of  the 
teaching  which  was  aimed  at.  Not  only  was 
library  work  of  every  description,  from  the  minut- 
est detail  to  the  broadest  generalization,  carefully 
considered,  but  the  utmost  pains  were  taken  that 
no  one  system  should  be  taught  exclusively. 

The  Dewey  System  was  taught  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  all  other  systems  had  a  fair  and  candid 
hearing,  and  the  students  were  constantly  obliged 
to  do  their  own  thinking,  and  arrive  at  their  own 
conclusions  after  a  fair  exposition  and  discussion 
of  other  methods  had  been  presented  by  different 
visiting  librarians. 

No  more  delightful  task  ever  fell  to  me,  than  to 
speak  upon  library  work  to  a  class  of  such  eager, 
interested  listeners,  and  I  know  I  only  voice  the 
experience  of  others  in  saying  so.  The  many 
questions  asked  concerning  the  methods  I  had 
touched  upon  were  so  direct  and  practical  as  to 
show  the  excellence  of  the  training  and  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  students. 

I  felt  that  a  grand  and  needed  work  was  well 
begun,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  school  was  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  am  not  competent  to  go  into  any  detail  upon 
the  methods  of  the  school.  Doubtless  many 
improvements  will  be  made  this  year  and  in 
future  years,  but  I  know  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
the  school  will  continue  to  be  of  the  utmost 
practical  value,  and  its  establishment  marks  the 
beginning  of  new  life  and  zeal  in  library  adminis- 
tration. 

Hannah  P.  James, 

Librarian  OsterhaU  Free  Library. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  Aug.  1887. 


ACTION   OF    BURNING-GAS   ON    LEATHER. 

Mr.  h,  P.  Mann  read  the  paper  of  C.  S.  Wood- 
ward, \^.  Sc,  entitled 

A  preliminary  experimental  inquiry  as  TO 

THE  ACTION  OF  BURNING-GAS  ON  LEATHER 
USED  FOR  BOOK-BINDING.  ABSTRACT  OF  A 
PAPER  TO  BE  READ  AT  THE  CONFERENCE  OF 
LIBRARIANS  IN  BIRMINGHAM,  ENG.,  SEFPEM- 
RER,    1887. 

(See/*.  II.) 

ACTION   OF    ELECTRIC   LIGHT  ON   PAPER. 

Mr.  Woodward,  in  a  letter  accom])anying  the 
paper,  said  :  "  I  should  particularly  point  out  that 
I  regard  the  experiments  as  preliminary  only. 
There  has  not  been  time  to  make  an  exhaustive 
enquiry.  A  variety  of  leather  should  be  examined. 
I  have  tried  but  one.  Again,  a  very  great  number 
of  strips  should  be  tried ;  as  the  two,  though  prob- 
ably of  equal  strength,  cannot  with  any  confidence 
be  said  to  be  so." 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  In  accordance  with  the 
request  that  kindred  matters  be  brought  up  in 
their  relation,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Dyer,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Mercantile  Library,  enclosing  a  communica- 
tion to  him  relating  to  certain  alleged  dangers 
resulting  from  the  use  of  electric  light.  The  writer 
had  read  in  Public  Opinion^  of  London,  an  extract 
from  some  foreign  periodical,  which  stated  that 
electric  light  changed  paper  to  a  yellow  color.  Mr. 
Dyer  asks  me  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  con- 
vention and  secure  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject.  He  is  naturally  anxious  to  get  all  the 
information  obtainable  on  this  subject,  as  they  are 
erecting  a  $300,000  building  and  want  to  have  the 
very  best  light  in  existence.  If  the  detrimental 
effects  of  gas  are  matched  or  exceeded  by  new 
dangers  from  electricity,  it  is  important  to  all  that 
it  should  be  known.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  those  who  can  speak  from  personal  observa- 
tion on  this  point. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  Half  a  dozen  people  have  sent 
me  this  same  cutting.  It  has  come  in  original, 
copies,  and  translations  with  a  persistence  that 
suggests  a  wealthy  gas  company  behind  its  circula- 
tion. It  must  refer  to  the  old  arc  light.  The 
same  thing  was  said  about  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  electric  light  on  the  complexion  —  it  would 
produce  freckles.  But  I  see  no  increase  in 
freckles  nor  reduction  in  the  number  of  ladies  who 
use  our  reading-rooms. 

One  who  cares  for  his  eyes  will  surely  use  the 
incandescent  electric  light.    We  use  the  Edison 
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system,  which  is  infinitely  better  than  any  use  of 
gas. 

Mr.  Green. —  I  had  to  look  into  this  matter. 
The  paragraph  referred  to  related  to  books  in  a 
library  in  Vienna.  The  point  made  seemed  to  be 
that  intense  light  like  the  electric  changes  the 
color  of  paper  made  of  wood  pulp.  Why  would 
not  it  be  possible,  supposing  this  to  be  a  fact,  to 
place  curtains  before  the  books  of  the  library,  and 
still  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  un vitiated 
air  to  books,  library  attendants,  and  readers  ?  I 
showed  the  paragraph  referred  to  to  a  prominent 
manager  of  a  large  industrial  institution  in  Wor- 
cester. He  has  agreed  to  send  a  copy  of  it  to  a 
distinguished  expert  in  electic  lighting  for  consid- 
eration. If  I  receive  an  answer  of  importance,  I 
will  send  it  to  the  Library  journal. 

President  Poole. —  This  same  clipping  has  been 
sent  to  me  in  various  forms,  and  I  assure  you  there 
is  nothing  in  it.  It  does  not  prove  nor  even  tend 
to  prove  that  the  electric  light  is  injurious.  I 
have  had  experience  of  Edison's.  There  is  noth- 
ing better  in  the  world  except  sunlight.  I  have 
been  surprised  that  that  paragraph  should  attract 
so  much  notice.  It  only  proves  that  certain 
papers  made  of  wood  pulp  will  change  color  in  a 
strong  light. 

Mr.  Mann. —  Then  any  light  will  change  it. 

Mr.  Crunden. —  I  have  seen  the  experiment 
tried  in  sunlight,  with  the  same  result  of  changing, 
so  that  whatever  will  apply  to  the  electric  light  in 
this  respect  will  also  apply  to  sunlight. 

Mr.  Dewey  gave  the 

REPORT    OF    the    COMMITTEE    OF    ARRANGE- 
MENTS 

After  careful  consideration  your  committee 
selected  Round  Island  as  best  for  this  year's  meet- 
ing. Your  programs  and  itinerary  give  details, 
which  I  need  not  repeat,  for  the  post-conference 
excursion.  The  elaborate  program  posted  in  the 
main  hall  shows  what  good  things  the  cottagers 
here  have  prepared  for  us.  To-night  a  comedy, 
with  music  and  recitations,  in  the  dining-room; 
to-morrow  night  an  Adirondack  camp-fire  at  Shady 
Ledge,  with  glee  club,  orchestra,  brass  band, 
humorous  entertainment,  and  land  and  marine  fire- 
works; Thursday  afternoon  athletic  games  of 
various  kinds,  including  a  base-ball  match  between 
the  librarians  and  the  cottagers.  As  to  this  I 
assured  the  committee  that  only  two  of  our  mem- 
bers were  sure  which  end  of  the  bat  was  for  the 
hands,  and  the  committee  promist  a  cottage  nine 
equally  proficient.    I  move  that  Messrs.  Crunden 


and  Hild  be  put  in  charge  of  the  A.L.A.  ball  team, 
with  power  to  appoint  associates.    Voted. 

Thursday  night  is  set  apart  for  a  general  illami- 
nation  of  all  the  cottages  on  the  island,  with  fire* 
works  and  music  by  the  Clayton  Brass  Band,  end- 
ing with  a  hop  in  these  parlors.  Friday  afternoon 
is  filled  with  a  marine  parade,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional sailing  and  rowing  races,  tub  races,  etc 

Besides  all  this  we  have  chartered  the  large  side- 
wheel  steamer  John  Thorn,  for  the  famous  forty- 
mile  trip  among  the  Thousand  Islands.  We  leave 
promptly  at  i.oo  P.  M.  Wednesday,  and  will  be 
back  by  6.30.  The  total  expense  for  this,  as  for 
the  Thursday  trip  to  Kingston  on  the  same  boat, 
is  50  cents  each.  Tickets  can  be  had  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Brown.  If  you  do  nothing  else  while 
here,  take  this  trip  among  the  islands.  We  shall 
land  at  the  Thousand  Island  Park,  go  over  to 
Gananoque,  Can.,  through  the  Lost  Channel  and 
the  famous  Lake  of  the  Islands,  where  no  other 
steamer  goes,  and  land  at  Westminster  Park  and 
at  Alexandria  Bay  for  a  brief  inspection  of  their 
attractions. 

On  Thursday  we  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  edge  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  have  time  in  Kings- 
ton to  see  Fort  Henry  and  the  various  objects  of 
interest  in  that  ancient  city,  getting  back  before 
7.00  P.  M. 

On  Friday  night,  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  large 
side-wheel  steamer  St.  Lawrence  will  take  us 
through  the  islands  to  see  the  illuminations,  stop- 
ping an  hour  at  Alexandria  Bay,  where  we  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  large  hotels. 

To  those  wishing  to  row,  sail,  or  fish  ample 
facilities  are  provided  at  the  dock  in  front  of  the 
hotel  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Evidently  no  one  need  stagnate  in  the  four  days 
allowed  to  Round  Island. 

Now  a  word  about  rooms.  We  have  with  us 
this  first  day  double  the  number  we  have  ever  had 
at  hotel  headquarters  before.  The  unexpected 
success  of  this  meeting  is  our  only  embarrassment 
We  learned  at  seven  o'clock  last  night  of  the  size 
of  the  party  coming.  The  hotel  manager,  Mr. 
Davis,  has  done  everything  in  his  power  that  we 
could  possibly  ask,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  He 
has  declined  guests  paying  nearly  double,  to  save 
rooms  for  us.  When  we  found  that  these  were 
insufficient  he  at  once  offered  to  run  a  free  steamer 
to  Clayton  and  furnish  needed  extra  rooms  at  the 
best  hotels  there  at  his  own  expense.  He  and  I 
took  the  steamer  due  before  the  A.L.A.  train  to 
give  this  notice,  so  that  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  *'  double  ap  "  here  might  go  at  once  to  rooms 
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alone  in  Clayton.  Our  boat  was  late.  The  size 
of  the  party  led  to  the  firing  up  of  another  steamer, 
and,  before  our  boat  had  touched  the  dock,  yours 
had  left  it  with  all  on  board.  Mr.  Davis  and  I 
came  down  with  you  only  by  making  two  danger- 
ous jumps  across  clear  water.  He  had  his  own 
boat,  the  Farrington,  fired  up,  and  took  back  a  load 
to  Clayton;  and  during  the  week  she  will  run,  after 
the  close  of  the  exercises  here,  to  the  large  hotel 
at  the  Thousand  Island  Park,  two  miles  below, 
carrying  both  ways  free  any  who  prefer  the  extra 
room  to  be  had  only  in  this  way. 

For  fear  that  more  excursions  have  been  pro- 
vided than  the  members  care  to  make,  I  will  take 
a  show  of  hands  as  to  the  number  wishing  to  go. 
We  thought  that  on  the.se  large  steamers  specially 
chartered  for  us,  there  would  be  ample  room  and 
as  good  opportunity  for  committee  meetings  and 
our  little  7x9  conferences  as  at  the  hotel.  The 
result  showed  that  the  majority  wisht  to  include 
all  the  excursions. 

Mr.  Brown  reminded  members  that  the  return- 
trip  certificates  must  be  used  within  three  days  of 
final  adjournment 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  that  the  final  adjournment 
of  this  conference  be  on  Saturday,  September  10, 
till  which  time  we  should  still  be  together  in  a 
kind  of  traveling  conference.    Voted. 

Mr.  Edmands  read  a  paper  on 

LETTERING    BOOKS. 

(Seep.  12.) 
Mr.  Nelson,  after  expressing  the  author's  regret 
at  not  being  present,  read 
Mr.  Frederick  Saunders's  paper 

A   sketch    ok    dr.  J.   G.   COGSWELL,  FIRST  LIKRA- 
RIAN   OF  THE   ASTOR   LIBRARY. 

(  This  will  be  fuhiis/ieil  hereafter  in  the  Library 
journal.) 

President  Poole. —  It  has  been  thought  best 
by  our  sagacious  Secretary,  seconded  by  myself,  on 
account  of  the  crowded  ])rogram,  to  continue  this 
session  till  six  o'clock.    Voted. 

Mr.  Cutter  gave  his  paper 

A  NOTATION   FOR  SMALL  LIBRARIES. 

(See  p.  14.) 

Mr.  S.  S.  Green. —  How  does  that  differ  dis- 
tinctively from  your  classification  for  a  large 
library  ? 

Mr.  Cutter. —  The  classing  is  in  the  main  the 
same.  The  difference  lies  in  the  marking.  I  have 
26  principal  classes  instead  of  29,  and,  using  for 
the  sub-classes  25  letters  only,  instead  of  36  letters 


and  figures,  I  was  obliged  to  reduce  by  a  quarter 
the  divisions  in  each  class.  But  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  gained  two  places  in  many  classes  by  the 
improved  local  list,  I  found  that  I  seldom  lost 
much  that  was  important  by  the  change. 

Mr.  Fletcher. —  Do  I  understand  that  if  you 
were  to  make  your  large  classification  over  again 
you  would  use  only  the  26  characters  rather 
than  the  36? 

Mr.  CuiTER. —  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 
The  chief  difficulties  of  classification  come  when 
one  gets  down  into  the  details,  and  I  have  not 
worked  this  out  in  detail  yet.  Some  advantages 
over  the  Athenaeum  scheme  it  certainly  has,  but  I 
think  I  discern  some  dangers  in  the  dim  distance. 
There  will  be,  I  fear,  an  incapacity  in  a  few  places 
for  a  subdivision  minute  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  very  large  library,  unless  it  shall  aban- 
don its  simplicity  of  notation  in  classes  like  local 
history  and  geography,  and  permit  in  them  a  slight 
mixture  of  letters  and  figures.  But  if  that  is  made, 
should  think  that  the  points  in  which  the  new  plan 
is  inferior  to  the  old  will  be  fewer  and  less  impor- 
tant than  the  points  in  which  it  is  superior. 

Mr.  Green. —  Are  you  willing  to  make  an  index 
to  it,  as  Mr.  Dewey  has  done  to  his,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  as  readily  ? 

Mr.  Cutter. —  Yes.  I  consider  an  index  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  easy  use  of  any  classifica- 
tion. I  hive  at  the  Athenxum  an  index  to  the 
larger  classification  used  there ;  it  is  kept  on  cards 
at  present,  but  is  to  be  printed  as  soon  as  I  have 
worked  out  that  scheme  into  all  its  details. 

Mr.  Mann.  —  As  a  library  grows,  will  it  be 
necessary  to  change  the  notation  ? 

Mr.  Cutter. —  I  began  with  the  idea  of  making 
several  notations  for  libraries  of  different  sizes, 
the  list  of  which  would  have  read  as  follows :  — 

No.  1.  For  a  library  of  1,000  volumes.  (A'".  B. 
I  do  not  recommend  any  library  to  use  so  little 
classification  as  this.  The  smallest  library  will 
find  No.  2  better.) 

No.  2.  For  a  library  of  1,000-5,000  volumes. 
(A"".  B.  For  a  library  of  this  size  having  a  pros- 
pect of  considerable  increase,  I  recommend  No. 
3  or  No.  4.) 

No.  3.  For  a  library  of  5,000-10,000  volumes. 
(N.  B.  A  rapidly  growing  library  of  this  size  will 
put  off  the  necessity  of  changing  for  a  longer  time 
by  using  No.  4  or  No.  5). 

No.  4.  For  a  library  of  10,000-20,000  volumes. 
(N.  B.  No.  5  is  but  little  fuller,  and  will  last 
longer). 

No.  5.  P'or  a  library  of  20,000-100,000  volumes. 
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These  several  notations  would  have  been  sub- 
stantially the  same,  except  that  No.  2  would  have 
had  more  divisions  than  No.  i,  and  No.  3  more 
than  No.  2,  and  so  on. 

No.  I  perhaps  would  have  had  only  the  26  main 
classes,  possibly  not  even  so  many.  No.  2  would 
have  divided  some  of  these  classes,  using,  however, 
the  same  notation  as  No.  i,  but  adding  to  it.  For 
instance,  No.  i  might  have  had  a  class  English  liter- 
ature marked  y.  No.  2  would  certainly  find  it 
necessary  to  take  out  English  fiction  and  make 
a  separate  place  for  it,  say  yf.  No.  3  would  no 
doubt  differentiate  English  poetry  yp,  and  No.  4 
English  drama,  YD.  Whether  I  shall  publish 
these  as  separate  lists,  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
variety  of  printing  would  accomplish  the  same  end ; 
subjects  and  marks  that  were  to  be  used  by  the 
smallest  library  (corresponding  to  list  No.  i)  being 
put  in  the  largest  type ;  the  additional  subjects 
recommended  for  No.  2  to  be  in  the  next  size  of 
type,  and  so  on. 

A  small  and  slowly  growing  library  may  be 
arranged  in  this  way,  with  few  subdivisions ;  and 
when  it  has  grown  large,  if  it  has  a  card  catalogue, 
any  subject  can  be  rearranged  at  any  time ;  but,  if 
its  catalogue  is  printed,  the  opportunity  may  be 
taken  when  it  reprints  (as  all  libraries  do  from 
time  to  time,  if  they  print  at  all),  to  rearrange 
those  parts  which  need  subdivision.  Note,  ist, 
that  these  parts  can  be  subdivided  without  touch- 
ing at  all  the  rest  of  the  library,  and,  2d,  that 
even  in  the  part  that  is  rearranged  the  general 
works  remain  as  they  were,  and,  3d,  that  even  in 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  not  general,  and 
so  requires  subdivision,  only  the  class-marks  have 
to  be  altered  (by  adding  one  or  more  characters 
to  them).  There  is  no  need  whatever  of  altering 
the  author-marks.  For  example,  if  we  wanted  to 
divide  English  history  f  41  into  nine  parts,  and  we 
had  already  the  marks 

F41.  A24 

F41.  B79 

F41.  C84 

F41.  D16 

of  which  the  first  is  to  go  into  the  ninth  period,  the 

second  to  remain  among  the  general  works,  the 

third  to  the  second  period,  and  the  fourth  to  the 

fifth,  we  should  have 

F41.  B79 

F412.  C84 

F415.  D16 

F419.  A24 
the   whole  change  consisting   in  adding  the  2,  5, 
and  9  to  the  class-marks,  the  whole  mark  of  the 


second    work    remaining     untouched,    and    the 
author-marks  of  all  the  rest. 

This  elasticity,  common  to  all  alfabetic  and 
decimal  systems,  by  which  an  entire  rearrangement 
is  avoided,  is  a  very  great  advantage. 

Mr.  Edmands  read  his  paper  on 

ALPHABETING. 

{See  f.  i6t  122.) 

Mr.  Phinney. —  The  principles  of  arrangement 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Edmands  I  find  to  be  in  general 
those  that  I  have  worked  out  myself  and  have 
followed  in  arranging  the  cards  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Rochester.  Of  course  the  differ- 
ence between  glancing  down  a  printed  page  and 
turning  over  cards  one  at  a  time  modifies  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles.  I  have  here  a  code  of 
short  rules  which  show  how  the  general  principles 
have  been  applied  to  our  card  catalogue,  which 
embraces  authors,  title-subjects  (not  systematic 
subjects),  and  in  part  titles.    I  will  read  them. 

Cards  are  to  be  arranged  alphabetically  by  words 
and  by  sentences,  except 

1.  The  initial  of  a  title  is  disregarded,  however 
transposed. 

2.  Personal  names  precede  other  words  spelled 
like  them. 

3.  Names  of  sovereigns  distinguished  by  num- 
bers precede  the  same  names  without  numbers. 

4.  Several  cards  headed  by  the  name  of  the  same 
person  are  arranged  thus  :  (a)  books  by  him;  (b) 
books  compiled,  edited,  or  translated  by  him;  (c) 
books  written  or  edited  in  conjunction  with  others ; 
(d)  lives,  memoirs,  etc.,  about  him ;  (e)  others. 

5.  Several  titles  alike  are  arranged  by  authors' 
surnames. 

6.  Several  titles  alike  as  far  as  a  numeral  are 
arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  the  numeral. 

7.  Reference  cards  follow  all  other  cards  headed 
by  the  same  word  or  phrase. 

8.  Various  spellings  of  the  same  person's  name 
are  disregarded. 

President  Poole  announced  the 

Committee  on  Resolutions^  Mellen  Chamberlin  of 
Boston,  W:  E.  Foster  of  Providence,  C:  C.  Soule 
of  Boston. 

Committee  on  Notninations^  J.  N.  Lamed  of 
Buffalo,  C:  A.  Nelson  of  New  York,  R.  B.  Poole 
of  New  York,  F:  M.  Crunden  of  St.  Louis,  W:  L 
Fletcher  of  Amherst. 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  to  begin  the  morning  session 
at  9.00  A.M.,  because  of  extent  of  program.    Voted. 
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SECOND  SESSION, 

(WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  3I.) 

President  Poole  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
9.15. 

President  Poole.  —  Yesterday  we  had  the  mat- 
ter of  alphabeting  brought  ap,  with  strictures  on 
various  indexes  —  Mr.  Cutter's  catalogue,  Poole's 
Index,  etc.  I  am  glad  the  matter  has  been 
brought  up.  So  far  as  Poole's  Index  is  concerned, 
I  would  say  that  the  nucleus  is  now  more  than 
40  years  old,  and  is  not  as  scientifically  arranged 
as  it  would  be  if  done  now.  The  new  edition  is 
largely  the  work  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  admirably  done.  I  shall  call  on 
Mr.  Fletcher,  who  will  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  the  alphabeting.  I  will  just  say  that 
there  101//  be  a  five  year  supplement  to  the  Poole's 
Index.  [Applause.]  It  will  be  made  up  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Index,  so  that  the  volumes,  as 
they  come  out,  can  be  numbered  2,  3,  etc  They 
will  cost  the  same  rate  per  page  as  the  Index. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  pages  there  will  be. 

We  hope  to  make  the  Supplement  pay  the 
expenses  of  printing,  and  that  is  all  we  ask.  That 
is  more  than  the  Index  has  done,  as  yet.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  still  $3,000  out  of  pocket  on  it. 
The  plates  are  my  own  property.  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  remaining  copies  of  the  edition 
from  the  publishers,  but  have  not  succeeded  as 
yet,  although  my  check  has  been  in  Mr.  Soule's 
hands  for  some  time.  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Fletcher 
now  for  some  remarks  on 

ALPHABETING. 

Mr.  Fletcher. — I  was  much  interested  yestet- 
day  in  Mr.  Edmands's  most  judicious  discussion  of 
this  subject,  especially  as  the  alphabeting  of  the 
titles  in  Poole's  Index,  to  which  he  made  frequent 
reference,  in  the  main  commendatory,  was  mostly 
my  own  work.  With  nearly  all  his  decisions  of 
questions  connected  with  alphabeting  I  agreed, 
and  most  of  the  variations  in  Poole  from  his 
principles  must  be  set  down  as  accidental  slips. 
But  there  are  a  few  points  on  which  there  is  yet 
room  for  discussion ;  and  Mr.  Edmands  has  kindly 
placed  his  MS.  in  my  hands,  to  enable  me  to 
touch  briefly  upon  some  of  them  in  order. 

Mr.  Edmands  favors  considering  the  article  in 
alphabeting  titles  where  it  occurs  after  the  first 
word,  and  criticises  the  practice  of  Poole  in  such 
cases  as :  — 

For  his  country 
For  the  king 


For  king  and  country 
For  ladies 

For  the  last  time,  etc. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  wisest  rule  is  that 
the  articles  should  never  be  given  weight  as  factors 
in  alphabeting.  This  is  the  only  rule  which  can  be 
given  of  equal  simplicity,  and  this  seems  to  me  a 
sufficient  reason  for  it. 

Under  his  heading,  "Connected  words,"  Mr. 
Edmands  dtes  from  Poole:  — 
Book 

Book  auction  (2  words) 
Bookbinding  (i  word) 
Book  plates  (2  words) 
Book  stall 
Book  thie  J 
This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  I  have  met 
in  the  whole  matter  of  alphabeting.  Mr.  Edmands's 
rule  is  the  one  which  I  think  has  generally  been 
followed,  namely,  that  those  titles  in  which  the 
word  Book,  for  instance,  is  a  separate  word  should 
all  stand  (alphabeted  by  the  next  word)  before  all 
those  in  which   Book  is  but  a  part  of  a  word. 
This  would  give  us :  — 

Book  auction 
Book  plates 
Book  stall 
Book  thief 
Bookbinding,  etc. 
But  there  comes  in  this  prime  difficulty  that  the 
same  combination  is,  by  equally  good  authorities, 
treated  sometimes  as  one  word  and  sometimes  as 
two.    This  is  the  case  with  Book  worm,  which,  if 
treated  as  two  words,  would  be  before  Bookbinding, 
if  as  one,  a  considerable  distance  after  it.    After 
considerable  backing  and  filling  on  this  point,  I 
have  decided  that  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  treat  all 
adjective  use  of  nouns  as  constituting  them  a  part 
of  a  compound,  to  be  alphabeted  as  a  consolidated 
word,  whether  printed  as  one  or  as  two,  with  or 
without  the  hyphen. 

Variations  from  this  rule  in  Poole  or  in  the 
Cooperative  Index  under  my  charge  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  hesitation  with  which  I  have  come 
to  this  conclusion. 

Another  point  in  which  I  differ  from  Mr.  Ed- 
mands is  where  he  attempts  to  make  a  distinction 
between  a  word  used  as  a  subject-heading  and  the 
same  word  used  as  part  of  a  compound  title.  He 
instances 

Heat,  causes  of 

of  the  sun 

Theory  of 

as  an  example  of  confusion  resulting  from  the 
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failure  to  observe  this  distinction.  1  have  not 
found  such  a  distinction  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  distinction  1  have  made  is  the  simple  one 
between  a  word  used  in  its  real  or  natural  sense 
and  the  same  word  used  in  a  fanciful  or  arbitrary 
sense,  as 

History,  abstract  of 

in  modern  education 

History  of  an  adventurer 

the  last  title  belonging  to  the  class  of  fanciful  uses, 
and  the  word  History  being  repeated  instead  of 
being  replaced  by  the  dash. 

As  to  plurals  I  have  wavered  considerably,  but 
am  still  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing the  plurals  after  the  singulars,  though  strict 
alphabetical  order  may  be  violated.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple, however,  which  I  would  apply  to  a  printed 
index  or  a  written  one  in  which  many  titles  are 
before  the  eye  at  one  time,  but  would  hesitate  to 
apply  to  a  card  or  a  dictionary  catalogue. 

The  question  of  placing  the  article  after  titles 
was  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Edmands.  My  prac- 
tice has  been  to  use  the  article  in  this  way  when 
it  seems  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the  full 
understanding  of  the  meaning.  When  used  at  all, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  should  always  be  placed 
after  the  whole  phrase  to  which  it  belongs,  rather 
than  after  the  first  word,  either  with  commas  or 
parentheses. 

Mr.  Griswold.  — How  have  you  distinguished 
Bookworm  in  the  real  sense  and  in  the  artificial  ? 

Mr.  Fletcher.  — By  repeating  the  word  in- 
stead of  using  the  dash. 

Mr.  SwiFr.  —  I  should  like  to  ask  some  one 
who  is  more  familiar  with  the  German  usage  than 
I  am  about  the  transposition  of  "  ein  "  and  "  einc  " 
in  alphabeting. 

Mr.  LiNDKRFELT.  —  Strictly  speaking,  there  are 
cases  where  "  ein  "  would  not  be  transposed ;  but, 
as  a  matter  of  usage  in  alphabeting,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  no  exceptions  —  that  all  should  be 
transposed.  I  can  see  no  good  reaSon  why  any 
exceptions  should  be  made  in  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement, why,  e.  g.,  the  "  the  "  should  be  dis- 
regarded. I  find  that  the  German  catalogs  and 
Lorenz  have  introduced  this  confusion,  but  see 
no  reason  why  Americans  should  bother  with 
them.  As  to  compounds,  I  think  with  Mr. 
Fletcher  that  the  only  way  to  consider  compounds 
is  as  compounds. 

Mr.  Grekn.  —  There  is  another  thing  which 
ought  to  be  considered — the  use  of  the  umlaut  in 
German.    I  incline  to  stick  to  the  old  method. 


arranging  a,  6,  ii  as  if  spelled  ae,  oc,  ue,  but  I  see 
Mr.  Dewey  adopts  the  new  plan. 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT.  —  The  Germans  themselves 
are  changing  over.  The  tendency  in  works  for 
general  circulation  is  to  use  the  e  as  if  it  were 
written  out.  Against  this,  however,  is  the  custom 
which  is  becoming  universal  of  printing  all  um- 
lauted  vowels  with  the  two  dots  rather  than 
written  out. 

Mr.  Tyler. —  Hinrichs  puts  itschylus  after 
Aschbach.  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the 
usage  of  other  catalogues,  or  if  there  is  any  kind  of 
reason,  even  in  German,  for  putting  a  latinized 
word  in  this  order. 

Mr.  Van  Name.  —  There  is  another  considera- 
tion which  is  not  unlikely  to  finally  decide  this 
question  of  usage  in  Germany,  and  that  is  the 
philological.  The  €  does  not  belong  there.  It  is 
only  a  sign  of  the  modification  of  the  vowel  caused 
by  an  e  or  /  in  the  following  syllables,  and  the 
authority  of  scholars  will  be  naturally  against  the 
writing  of  it. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go 
into  philology  a  great  deal.  The  matter  is  prac- 
tical, and  lies  just  here.  The  Germans  distin- 
guish between  the  names  Moller  and  Moeller  (Mol- 
ler).  Now  in  alphabeting,  if  the  e  is  not  regarded, 
it  mixes  up  names  which  are  really  different.*  * 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT.  —  I  don't  see  as  that  will 
make  any  difference  in  the  arrangement.  Ten  to 
one  Miiller  or  Muller,  Moller  or  Moller,  will  be 
Miller  when  he  gets  over  here  anyway.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  But  I  don't  think  we  arc 
called  on  to  naturalize  a  man  before  he  has  ap- 
plied for  papers. 

Mr.  Van  Name. —  It  might  happen  that  Miiller 
(Mueller)  would  be  separated  from  Muller  by  inter- 
vening names,  e.  g..  Muff.  The  better  plan  would 
be  to  treat  them  as  distinct  vowel-letters  (which  they 
really  are)  and  place  U  in  alphal>etic  order  imme- 
diately after  or  before  u;  and  follow  the  same 
course  with  the  other  umlaut-vowels. 

Mr.    Richardson.  —  Mr.  Crunden's    point  is 

*  e.g.  In  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie,  ▼.  aa :  laa, 
there  are  ix  Mollers  and  13  Mollers  grouped.  Now  a  strict 
disregard  of  the  e  would  result  in  a  series,  Moller,  A ;  Moller, 
Bartold;  Mdller,  Bemhard;  Moller,  C.  F.  A.;  Moller, 
Daniel;  Moller,  Daniel  W. ;  Mbller,  Ed.;  Mdller,  Gustav; 
Moller,  Heinr. ;  Mdller,  Heinr.  Ferd ;  Moller,  Joach. ;  Mol- 
ler, Joach;  M5ller,  Johann ;  Moller,  Johannes;.  Moller,  J. 
G. ;  Mbller,  J.  G.  P.,  etc.  Now,  Moller,  J.  G.P.,  and  Mdller, 
Gustav,  are  father  and  son,  but  have  interposed  between  them 
in  the  alphabet  three  men  of  different  stock  and  different 
names,  interposed  simply  because  their  names  happen  to  be 
•peUed  somewhere  near  alike.    E.  C.  R. 
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well  taken.  It  is  the  same  problem  that  we  have 
in  English  with  Smith  and  Smyth  and  Smythe. 
If  these  were  regarded  as  the  same  word,  it  would 
mix  up  families  un pardonably.  There  would  be 
just  as  much  reason  for  putting  SmoUet  in  the 
midst  of  the  Smiths  as  in  putting  Smyth.  We 
would  n*t  think  in  American  usage  of  mixing  A.  A. 
Muller  among  the  Millers.  (3  is  a  discrimination 
recognized  both  in  writing  and  in  pronunciation, 
and  no  logic  which  finds  no  place  for  an  addi- 
tional  discrimination,  but  simply  neglects  it,  as  if 
what  is  there  were  not  there,  can  stand. 

In  preparing  a  bibliography  which  I  have  just 
finished  and  which  has  a  very  large  proportion  of 
German  titles,  I  examined  a  large  number  of  Ger- 
man bibliographies,  and,  while  the  usage  was  about 
half  and  half,  I  concluded  that  on  the  whole  fhe 
weight  of  usage  was  toward  the  recognition  of  the 
umlaut  as  if  it  included  an  e. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  If  we  look  at  a  little  history  of 
language  and  alfabets  and  printing,  we  shall  get 
some  important  side  light  on  this  question.  The 
use  of  the  e  seems  to  be  a  blunderbus  method  of 
indicating  the  umlaut  which  has  attained  a  wide 
currency  and  is  now  going  out  of  use.  No  scholar 
claims  that  there  is  any  e  there.  There  was  a 
sound  with  no  independent  letter  to  indicate  it.  It 
was  allied  to  a,  and  a  markt  a  was  adopted.  In 
capitals  the  face  of  the  letter  fills  the  whole  body 
of  the  type,  and  there  is  no  space  above  for  the 
two  dots,  which  could  only  be  put  on  with  kerns. 
As  a  rule  the  printers  had  no  umlaut  caps. 
When  the  letter  occurred  it  had  to  be  represented 
by  the  simple  a  or  by  adding  something  to  it,  and 
the  e  was  added.  In  the  Roman  alphabet  when  a 
tail  is  wanted  for  any  luckless  kite,  e  is  apt  to  be 
chosen.  We  use  constantly  what  scholars  call  the 
"  scrvil  e,**  to  indicate  that  a  preceding  vowel  is 
long,  as  in  pin,  pine,  pan,  pane,  etc.  We  have  a 
similar  case  in  our  ng,  which  is  of  course  not  an  n 
followed  by  a  g,  but  a  distinct  sound  represented 
by  tacking  on  the  diacritic  letter  to  n  to  which  it  is 
allied.  Now,  so  long  as  there  is  only  this  two-let- 
ter way  to  represent  the  sound,  there  is  no  question 
that  we  ought  to  follow  both  letters  in  alfabeting. 
Hut  we  thought  we  had  already  passed  that  time 
with  the  umlauts,  and  that  a  few  years  later  a  cata- 
log arranged  as  if  the  e  were  written  would  be  de- 
cidedly old  fashioned.  The  new  letter  has  taken 
its  place  as  a  distinct  letter.  Printers  have  it  in 
their  box,  and  the  best  offices  now  have  umlauts 
on  caps  as  well  as  on  lower  case.  This  is  done 
by  cutting  down  the  body  slightly  to  allow  space 
for  the  dots.    The  same  evolution  went  on  with  i 


and  j  and  u  and  v  till  they  won  their  places  as  dis- 
tinct letters,  and  it  seems  rather  quaint  to  us 
already  to  read  the  catalogs  where  they  are  mixt 
up  as  one  letter.  Examination  of  the  trend  of 
alphabetic  science  for  the  past  dozen  years,  in 
which  great  advances  have  been  made,  convinces 
me  that  the  umlauts  are  to  take  their  places  after 
the  a,  o,  and  u  in  the  alphabet  as  distinct  letters, 
as  much  as  j  and  v,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  that  these  sounds  will  long  be 
written  ae  oe  ue.  To  continue  to  alphabet  a  as  ae 
seems  to  be  trying  to  revolve  the  wheel  of  time 
backward. 

This  would  make  it  clear  that  the  umlauts  ought 
to  be  kept  together  after  the  plain  letter,  just  as 
the  j  and  v  follow  i  and  u.  This  course  gives  the 
minimum  of  confusion,  avoiding  the  evils  of  both 
the  other  plans. 

In  our  arrangement  at  Columbia  we  have  not 
yet  ventured  farther  than  to  keep  all  the  umlauted 
names  after  the  same  without  umlauts,  putting 
Mailer^  A.,  after  Muller^  IV.,  thus  getting  all  of 
each  family  together. 

Mr.  Green.  —  I  should  like  to  know  what  Mr. 
Cutter  intends  to  do  about  this  matter  in  his  re- 
vised rules. 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  In  the  first  edition  I  advised 
arranging  umlaut  vowels  as  if  written  ae,  oe,  ue. 
Afterwards  I  was  dissatisfied  with  this.  The  a  is 
an  a  modified  in  sound,  and  therefore  accented 
(compare  the  French  e  and  e  and  e).  The  accent 
(umlaut)  is  often  written,  and  was  formerly  often 
printed  as  a  quirl  much  resembling  a  small  e  over 
the  a.  Printers  who  had  not  the  letter  a  with  dots 
or  a  little  e  over  it,  represented  the  accent  by  put- 
ting an  e  after  the  a.  This  they  did  especially 
with  capitals,  because  there  is  not  usually  room  on 
the  body  of  the  type  for  accents  over  a  capital ; 
but  the  practice  was  in  time  extended  to  lower- 
case letters.  The  e  therefore  is  not  in  its  origin  a 
letter  but  an  accent,  and  it  should  not  have  the 
rights  of  a  letter.  I  don't  think  this  is  a  very 
strong  argument,  but  it  moved  me  (as  I  found  the 
Germans  nearly  equally  divided  in  their  practice) 
to  recommend  to  the  A.L.A.  Committee  on  Con- 
densed Cataloging  rules  the  rule  that  "  The  Ger- 
man ae,  oe,  ue  are  always  to  be  written  a,  o,  ii,  and 
arranged  as  a,  o,  u."  The  committee  assented,  and 
this  is  now  the  A.L.A.  rule.  As  I  said,  I  do  not 
think  the  etymological  argument  of  much  weight  in 
deciding  this  practical  question.  Well-established 
usage  would  be  of  much  more  importance;  but, 
since  the  German  custom  does  not  decide  the 
matter  for  us,  I  am  inclined  to  let  the  linguistic  ar- 
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gument  have  the  casting  vote,  and  I  have  in  the 
new  edition  of  my  Rules  reversed  the  directions 
given  in  the  first  edition. 

As  to  the  objection  drawn  from  mixing  up  fami- 
lies, it  is  not  to  the  point.  A  catalog  is  not  a 
genealogical  dictionary.  Moreover,  families  are 
already  mixed  up  and  separated  on  every  page  of 
ever)'  catalog  printed. 

Allow  me  to  add,  in  regard  to  the  inconsistencies 
of  arrangement  which  Mr.  Edmands  points  out  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum  catalog,  that  when  I  began 
printing  that  catalog  there  were  no  rules  for  arrange- 
ment, or  indeed  for  cataloging,  that  went  at  all 
into  minutiae.  I  had  to  work  out  a  system  for 
myself;  and  it  was  my  experience  in  carrying  the 
first  two  volumes  of  the  catalog  through  the  press 
that  led  to  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the 
"  Rules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue."  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  there  are  traces, 
principally  in  the  earlier  volumes,  of  considerable 
wavering  of  opinion,  especially  as  the  attention  of 
all  concerned  in  that  work  had  to  be  closely  fixed 
on  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Poole, —  I  suggest  a  committee  to  consider 
this  whole  matter  and  to  report  next  year. 

Mr.  Cutter. —  I  hope  it  will  rather  be  in  time 
for  the  new  edition  of  my  Rules. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  I  move  that  the  Cooperation 
Committee  be  requested  to  report  a  code  of  rules 
for  alphabeting  in  the  Library  journal.    Voted. 

Mr.  Flint. —  I  hope  we  shall  not  make  too 
great  haste.  The  matter  is  important.  We  should 
take  steps  to  secure  uniformity. 

Mr.  Swift  read  Mr.  Harris'  paper 

THE    BRITISH   MUSEUM   SYSTEM  OF  PRESS-MARKS. 

(See  p.  21,) 

Mr.  Dewey. —  This  ingenious  skeme  will  hardly 
be  clear  to  those  who  have  not  seen  a  model  or 
studied  the  diagrams  sent  with  the  paper.  This 
wide  doorway  between  these  parlors  happily  illus- 
trates. The  Museum  aisles  are  about  this  width 
and  are  much  lighter  and  roomier  than  our 
narrower,  compacter  plan.  With  a  six-foot  aisle 
we  should  insert  a  1 6-inch  double-face  case  in  the 
center  and  have  a  aS-inch  aisle  left  on  each  side 
without  having  to  move  the  suspended  cases.  A 
28-inch  aisle  works  very  well  if  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. But  if  the  16-inch  case  were  suspended,  it 
would  give  a  56-inch  aisle  on  its  free  side,  if  only 
one  case  were  suspended. 

President  Poole. —  I  don't  see  any  advantage  in 
the  plan.  It  is  better  to  build  wide  enough  to  put 
in  another  case  of  shelves  if  necessary. 


Mr.  Swift. —  But  take  the  case  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  We  have  a  narrow  space  between 
the  cases,  not  enough  for  another  case,  but  wide 
enough  for  this  plan. 

A  little  misunderstanding  and  talk  at  cross  pur- 
poses was  cleared  by 

Mr.  Dewey. —  Mr.  Swift's  point  is  that  if  you 
have  a  narrow  aisle  you  must  have  some  such 
system,  in  order  to  utilize  a  building  which  cannot 
be  built  over  on  the  wiser  plan. 

President  Poole. —  But  if  you  are  building,  get 
the  room  some  way,  and,  if  you  want  more  room, 
take  it. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of 
this  advice  to  "  take  all  the  land  you  want "  for 
those  who  live  on  the  prairies  where  land  can  be 
had  for  50  cents  or  so  an  acre.  But  I  am  just  now 
the  victim  of  the  other  circumstances  that  our  Presi- 
dent seems  to  forget  exist.  I^and  in  our  vicinity  is 
worth  about  $500,000  per  acre.  Add  to  that  item 
the  second,  that  on  all  sides  we  are  surrounded  by 
very  costly  buildings  that  only  a  millionaire  could 
demolish.  Our  campus  is  a  vest-pocket  edition 
of  a  fit  size  to  frame  and  hang  in  a  dining-room. 
In  our  case  the  only  possibility  is  to  go  well  toward 
the  stars  (my  plan  is  for  10  stories  of  book  stacks) 
and  to  get  every  aid  from  mechanical  devices  for 
economizing  room  —  two  things  which  our  able 
President  insists  are  never  necessary.  In  our 
case  the  abolition  of  the  library  seems  the  only 
alternativ. 

In  justice  to  this  Museum  plan  I  must  point  out 
that  if  we  could  get  along  with  a  narrower  aisle 
four  eight-inch  faces  of  books  could  be  suspended, 
leaving  a  40-inch  aisle  out  of  the  72-inch  space, 
while  we  should  put  in  only  two  faces  and  have 
only  a  2S-inch  aisle. 

Mr.  Crunden  read  his  paper 

BUSINESS    METHODS    IN   LIBRARY    MANAGEMENT. 

(See  p,2S.) 

President  Poole  introduced  Mr.  James  Yates, 
of  Leeds,  Eng.,  reminding  the  Association  that 
Mr.  Yates  was  present  at  the  original  meeting  of 
the  A.L.A.  in  1876,  speaking  of  his  kind  recep- 
tion of  the  American  deputation  on  their  visit  to 
Great  Britain  in  1877,  and  welcoming  him  in  behalf 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Yates.  —  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Crunden,  and  I  think  he 
might  have  laid  greater  stress  upon  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  the  chief  librarian  having 
full  control  over  his  staff.  If  we  take  an  ordinary 
work  shop,  the  employer  is  bound  in   his  own 
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interest  to  see  that  his  employees  are  provided 
with  true  and  good  work  tools,  and  that  when 
they  flinch  they  must  be  replaced. 

Another  point  should  be  pressed  home ;  that  is, 
the  cooperation  of  the  press  in  our  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  press  arc 
under  great  obligations  to  our  libraries.  Recently 
the  Editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  remarked  that  he 
sometimes  would  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
library  to  use  throughout  the  night. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  librarian  must  possess  and 
exercise  all  the  qualities  of  a  business  man. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  About  the  way  to  get  this  help 
from  the  press :  Reporters  like  it  if  you  have 
items  sketched  out  in  such  a  way  that  they  can 
take  them,  and  present  them  as  news  which  they 
have  gathered. 

President  Poole.  —  Mr.  Crunden,  you  under- 
stand, is  from  St.  Louis fVfhert  enterprise  has  to  be 
worked  up  in  this  way.    [Laughter.] 

Now,  in  Chicago  we  have  about  a  dozen  re- 
porters in  the  library  every  day,  and  if  we  give 
them  one  item  they  make  a  column  of  it. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  You  see  there  is  so  little  stir- 
ring in  Chicago  that  they  are  ready  to  pick  up  any- 
thing for  news.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Van  Name  gave  his  paper 

THE  librarian's   DUTY  TO  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 
{TAis  has  not  been  furnished  for  publication,) 

Mr.  Dewey. —  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Van  Name 
was  going  to  say,  in  closing,  that  the  librarian's  duty 
is  to  leave  on  record  what  he  carries  in  his  head, 
so  that  there  can  gradually  be  gathered  a  collection 
of  subject  helps,  greater  than  any  one  head  could 
ever  hold.  By  the  old  skeme,  if  the  librarian  is  at 
dinner,  or  on  vacation,  or  engaged,  or  in  heaven, 
you  are  utterly  destitute  of  all  the  priceless  infor- 
mation which  he  has  acquired  in  his  lifetime  among 
these  books.  Is  there  any  duty  to  his  successor  so 
great  as  leaving  clearly  arranged  notes  of  all  this, 
so  that  the  new  incumbent  may  begin  approxi- 
mately where  the  old  one  left  off,  and  go  on  with 
the  great  and  good  work  ?  All  my  experience  and 
observation  tend  strongly  to  this  conclusion  —  the 
libraries  (witness  Harvard)  where  most  of  this  is 
done  are  the  ones  that  are  doing  most  for  Ameri- 
can scholarship  and  letters. 

I  yield  to  none  in  appreciating  the  cost  of  such 
work,  and  the  necessity  of  cooperation  in  bringing 
out  subject  bibliographies.  But  after  we  have  got 
ail  we  hope  to  get,  there  remains  an  enormous 
amount  which  the  librarian  may  record  for  the 
benefit  of  his  successors.    To  do  this  I  believe,  so 


far  as  time  and  strength  allows,  is  his  bounden 
duty.  I  am  surprised  that  a  paper  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  our  common  library  orthodoxy, 
should  be  passed  without  question. 

Mr.  Mann. —  And  yet  Mr.  Van  Name  is  right. 
Much  of  such  work  is  supplanted  by  bibliographies. 

President  Poole. —  I  believe  in  subject  cata- 
logs. I  have  never  found  at  Chicago  that  we 
carried  the  subject  cataloging  too  far.  We  go 
very  much  into  such  matters,  and  I  hope  that  next 
year  we  shall  have  a  paper  on  the  value  of  subject 
catalogs. 

Mr.  Fletcher. —  Perhaps  I  may  offer  a  few 
words  by  way  of  an  irenicon  on  this  subject.  I 
certainly  agree  in  the  main  with  both  Mr.  Van 
Name  and  Dr.  Poole.  Few  of  us  would  fail  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  such  a  subject  catalog 
as  Dr.  Poole  describes,  at  least  until  something 
better  is  offered  to  take  its  place.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  certainly  no  duty  of  a  librarian 
to  his  successors  more  important  than  that  he  shall 
not  undertake  and  bequeath  to  them  elaborate 
undertakings  in  the  line  of  cataloging  work,  which 
will  become  a  burden  and  nothing  else.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  through  our  present  cooperative 
work  we  shall  soon  have  the  means  of  relieving  the 
individual  libraries  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  a  great  deal  of  the  close  analytical  work  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  our  present  subject 
catalogs. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  read  his  paper 

the  BRITISH  MUSEUM  CATALOG  AS  IN  USE  IN  THE 

LIBRARY    OK   THE   YOUNG    MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION   OF  NEW   YORK   CITY. 

[Seep.  28.) 

Mr.  Tyler.— When  I  went  into  the  Y.M.C.A. 
library  and  saw  this  system  in  use,  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Carr.  —  The  suggestions  in  Mr.  Poole's 
paper,  and  the  work  shown  by  him,  are  especially 
interesting  to  me,  and  encourage  the  continued 
hope  that  sooner  or  later  some  form  of  a  manus- 
cript catalog  will  be  devised  which,  for  certain 
uses,  will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  one  upon 
cards.  For,  while  the  many  and  undeniable  ad- 
vantages of  the  usual  card  catalog  are  well  recog- 
nized, yet,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public,  or  as  a  continual  user,  it  proves  ver>' 
unsatisfactory,  and  at  times  almost  a  nuisance, 
and  always  extremely  slow  to  consult.  Hence  I 
do  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  a  card  catalog.  After 
some  eight  years*  search  and  study  upon  this  gen- 
eral question  of  a  better  form,  or  of  a  substitute 
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for  it, — either  by  some  sort  of  sheet  form,  as  in  the 
British  Museum  practiced,  or  that  now  shown  by 
Mr.  Poole,  or  the  Leyden  form  as  shown  at  the 
Lake  George  meeting,  or  else  one  of  the  many 
other  devices  from  various  minds  working  in  the 
same  direction  (some  more  and  some  less  well 
known), —  I  have  finally  come  to  almost  despair  of 
its  accomplishment,  chiefly  for  lack  of  an  adequate 
temporary  binder. 

Out  of  several  dozen  variations  known  to  the 
stationery  trade  or  found  in  the  files  of  the  patent 
oflSce  (of  the  majority  of  which  I  have  obtained 
samples  or  patent  copies),  while  some  answer  well 
for  other  varied  applications,  none  "  fill  the  bill  " 
completely  for  this  purpose;  that  is,  to  prove  of 
easy  use ;  be  readily  filled,  changed,  or  replenisht; 
admit  of  freedom  in  access  to  the  leaves  and  all 
parts  of  the  leaves ;  and,  speaking  generally,  ap- 
proximate sufficiently  to  the  usual  flexibility  of  a 
bound  book,  and  yet  admit  of  change  and  interpo- 
lation without  too  much  machinery  and  bulk. 

The  same  thing  is  wanted  for  many  commercial 
purposes ;  and  I  am  told  of  a  person  in  Chicago 
who  for  several  years  has  made  a  standing  offer 
of  $500  for  a  suitable  binder  of  that  character  to 
hold  salesmen's  price  lists  and  the  like.  I  fully 
believe  that  what  is  sought  there  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  this  library  connection. 

Mr.  Mann.  —  What  objection  do  you  find  to 
such  temporary  binders  as  allow  the  passage  of  a 
cord  through  holes  in  the  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Carr.  —  Such  binders  are  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble when  they  contain  few  sheets,  but  when  they 
get  thick  they  cannot  be  opened  to  the  hinge. 

Mr.  Mann. —  I  find  that  two  hundred  manila 
sheets  can  be  opened  conveniently,  but,  if  in  any 
case  they  cannot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  two 
books  of  one.  As  to  the  objection  urged  to  the  use 
of  cords  that  it  is  difficult  to  reinsert  the  cords 
when  new  sheets  are  inserted,  if  holes  are  made  at  a 
definite  distance  from  the  front  edge,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sheets,  the  sheets  can  be  shaken 
down  upon  a  smooth  surface,  and  needles  can  be 
passed  through  the  holes  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Fletcher. —I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Dewey  if  he  knows  Mr.  Burr's  new  idea  of  a 
binder.    A  sample  was  in  the  room,  and  by  request 

Mr.  Brown  exhibited  the  binder,  and  explained 
its  workings. 

Mr.  Dewey  also  described  some  other  devices, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "Common- 
sense  binder  "  is  on  the  whole  the  most  practical 
thus  far,  but  referred  to  his  discussion  of  this  very 


point  with  several  cuts  in  the  last  Library  notes, 
no.  5,  p.  31-37. 

Mr.  Dewey  exhibited 

burr's  patent  locked  card  rod  for  card 

catalogs. 

Long  experiments  have  proved  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  rod  that  fastens  cards  at  the  bottom 
but  many  have  been  dissatisfied  with  even  the 
best  devices  for  keeping  it  in  place  and  manipu- 
lating it.  This  device,  made  plain  by  the  two 
working  models  before  you,  is  simple,  effectiv,  con- 
venient, and  the  Library  Bureau  says  it  will  apply 
it  cheaply  to  card  cases. 

The  rod,  instead  of  passing  out  through  the 
back  of  the  drawer,  is  put  in  thru  the  front.  It 
has  this  small  ornamental  knob,  in  which  is  the 
slot  for  a  Yale  key.  A  spring  catches  it  and  holds 
it  firmly  in  place.  The  key  prest  in  and  given 
a  half  turn  relieves  the  rod  from  the  spring.  Of 
course  one  key  fits  all  the  cases  in  any  one  library, 
so  that  each  cataloger  entitled  to  add  or  remove 
cards  may  have  it,  and  all  others  are  prevented 
from  tampering  with  them.  The  device  seems 
worthy  general  adoption. 

Mr.  Carr  read  his  paper 

FREQUENCY  OF  REGISTRATIONS  OF  BOOK-TAKERS. 

{See  p.  30.) 

Mr.  Edmands  reported  for  the  Committee  on 
Nominations  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
coming  year :  Messrs.  Van  Name,  Larned,  Dewey, 
Foster,  and  Cutter,  who  were  elected. 

Mr.  S:  S.  Green  gave  the 

AUDITING  committee's  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  has  been  examined, 
with  vouchers,  and  found  correct.  Entries  in  his 
books  were  shown  to  the  committee,  covering 
transactions  of  the  previous  Treasurer  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  his  report.  Vouchers  for  those 
entries  were  not  seen  by  the  committee,  but  the 
entries  seemed  to  be  correct.  The  balance  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  is  invested  as  follows : — 
Middlesex  Institution  of  Savings,  Con- 
cord, Mass $78  93 

Grand  Rapids  (Michigan)  Savings  Bank  .    260  07 
Temporary  loan,  for  which  the  Treasurer 
holds  himself  responsible 58  00 


$397  00 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  Proceed- 
ings be  printed  as  hitherto,  and  that  Mr.  Cutter, 
who  edits  them,  shall  have  intrusted  to  him  the 
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power  of  making  such  abridgments  in  the  reports 

of  the  papers  and  Proceedings  as  it  seems  to  him 

wise  to  make. 

Samuel  S.  Green,  ) 

J.  N.  Larned,  >  Committee, 

C.  C.  SOULE,  J 

The  report  was  accepted. 

President  Poole  proposed  that  several  hundred 
extra  copies  of  the  Proceedings  be  struck  off  and 
sold  to  members  at  cost  price. 

Mr.  Crunden  moved  that  500  extra  copies  be 
printed  and  sold  to  members  at  cost  price. 

Mr.  Green.  —  The  committee  considered  this, 
but  thought  it  best  to  go  on  as  heretofore,  without 
change.  I  move  to  amend  by  adding  "  if  in  .the 
opinion  of  the  Finance  Committee  the  cost  will 
permit" 

Several  rose  to  speak,  and,  as  the  hour  was  late, 
the  whole  matter  was  laid  on  the  table.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Green  the  session  was  declared  adjourned 
at  11.50. 

THIRD  SESS/OM 

(THURSDAY,  SEPT.    I,  Q.I 5  A.M.) 

President  Poole  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Van  Name  for  the  Executive  Committee 
moved  that  the  Executive  Commit  ice  l»e  requested 
not  to  nominate  the  same  person  for  president  two 
consecutive  vears.  Voted.  The  committee  also 
asked  that  an  informal  ballot  be  taken  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  without  announcement, 
as  a  guide  to  the  preferences  for  president. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  The  committee  do  not  consider 
this  in  any  sense  an  election,  but  simply  as  the 
quickest  way  of  asking  members  who  they  would 
like  for  president  next  year. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  On  account  of  the  limited  time, 
papers  need  to  be  given  in  as  brief  a  form  as 
possible. 

Mr.  CoLB  read  his  paper 

a  quicker  way  of  measuring  books. 
Mr.  Utley  gave  orally  his  paper  on 

NEWSPAPER  VOLUMES   IN  A    LIBRARY. 

iSee^.jg.) 

Mr.  Crunden. —Mr.  Utley's  plan  of  binding 
newspapers  in  quarterly  volumes  is  unquestionably 
the  best  one.  Such  volumes  are  as  thick  as  can  be 
securely  bound  or  conveniently  handled. 

As  to  shelving  newspapers,  the  folios  must 
necessarily  lie  flat.  Several  may,  without  serious 
inconvenience,  be  placed  on  one  shelf,  and  thus 
save  space.    Quartos  can,  I  think,  stand  on  edge 


without  damage.  Our  old  cases,  made  in  the  days 
of  blanket  sheets,  were  arranged  for  laying  vol- 
umes flat.  Our  later  cases  are  made  in  square 
sections  of  the  size  of  a  quarto  paper,  so  that  the 
volumes  may  be  shelved  either  way.  I  prefer  to 
place  them  upright,  as  making  them  more  acces- 
sible and  saving  space,  and  also  preventing  damage 
to  binding  caused  by  dragging  heavy  volumes  along 
the  shelves.  This,  of  course,  can  be  avoided  by 
using  sliding  shelves  or  the  roller  shelves  which  I 
described  at  Milwaukee,  and  which  we  use  for 
heavy  folios  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

I  wish  opinions  on  the  relative  durability  of 
leather  and  cloth  for  books  little  used.  I  have 
concluded  that  cloth  is  decidedly  more  durable  as 
well  as  cheaper  on  first  cost,  and  so  have  deter- 
mined to  bind  all  reference  copies  of  periodicals 
and  other  books-  not  much  used  in  cloth.  I  have 
found  old  reference  books  in  original  cloth  bind- 
ing in  much  better  condition  than  others  which 
were  rebound  in  leather  some  ysars  later.  I  tried 
buckram,  but  did  n*t  find  it  a  success,  as  the  letter- 
ing was  illegible. 

Mr.  Utley.  —  As  to  buckram,  I  first  tried 
pasting  on  labels,  but  now  our  binder  stains  the 
place  with  a  dark  green  aniline  dye,  and  the  let- 
ters are  legible  enough.    There  is  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Crunden. —  I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  because 
that  was  the  only  objection  to  buckram. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  I  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  —  to  bind  a  good  many  books  in  cloth. 
We  bind  newspapers  in  cloth  or  ^  sheep. 

Mr.  Swiff. —  The  trouble  in  getting  a  volume 
out  if  kept  flat  would  be  obviated  by  inserting  a 
thin  shelf  between  the  books. 

Mr.  Larned. —  If  you  bind  in  duck,  I  don't 
think  you  will  have  the  difficulty  about  wearing 
in  pulling  out.  I  don't  see  how  newspapers,  except 
the  smaller  ones,  can  be  stood  on  end. 

Mr.  Nelson.  —  We  might  take  a  lesson  from 
the  mercantile  houses.  There  duck  is  universally 
used  to  cover  ledgers  —  as  we  cover  our  acces- 
sions catalogs. 

Mr.  Utley. —  Our  newspapers  are  in  constant 
use.  Those  bound  in  duck  show  very  little  signs 
of  wear. 

Mr.  Nelson. —  At  the  Astor  Library,  news- 
papers are,  next  to  Patent  Office  reports,  the  most 
used. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole. —  In  our  library,  too,  they  are 
very  much  used. 

Mr.  Weston  Flint. —  In  the  Patent  Office 
Library  we  bind  large  folio  drawings  of  patents 
in  strong  half  morocco,  and  place  on  end,  but 
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protect  the  volumes  from  nibbing  by  linmg  the 
top  of  the  shelves  with  soft  leather,  and  inserting 
thin  wooden  partitions  every  two  or  three  vol- 
umes, to  keep  them  from  falling  down.  These 
books  are  in  constant  use  and  wear  well.  I  think 
if  there  were  a  separate  partition  for  each  volume 
they  would  last  fully  as  long  as  if  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  are  much  more  convenient  for 
reference,  as  we  have  the  text  arranged  above  the 
drawings  in  corresponding  order. 

ADJUSTABLE  PERIODICAL  CASES. 

As  there  may  be  no  better  opportunity,  I  will 
explain  the  present  plan  of  arranging  unbound 
periodicals  in  the  Patent  Office  Library,  where  we 
have  nearly  500  at  present.    In  order  to   have 
them    together    by    classes,    and   for   immediate 
reference  by  any  one,  I  planned,  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  my  assistants  at  the  time,  a  periodical  case, 
which  has  proven  quite  valuable  to  us.    All  our 
files  of  periodicals  have  to  be  kept  in  order  for 
reference,  so  we  use  Hutchinson's  Strap  and  File 
Binder,  as  the  most  convenient,  having  each  binder 
fully  lettered  on  back  and  side.    These  file  bind- 
ers are  placed  in  the  case  as  shown  by  the  photo- 
graph and  drawing.    This  case  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  an  ordinary  book  case,  with  thin  ad- 
justable or  movable  shelves,  but  rather  short,  not 
over  two  feet  long.    Through  these  shelves  about 
one-third  distant  from  the  front  edge  are  bored 
one-quarter  inch  holes  an  inch  apart,  or  arranged 
as  desired,  but  all  the  shelves  in  one  case  must  be 
perforated  precisely  alike.    Through  these  shelves 
pass  galvanized  iron  rods  from  top  to  bottom  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  the  rods  dropping  into 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  case    and    passing 
through  a  board  at  the  top  of  the  case,  so  that 
each  rod  can  be  taken  out  or  changed  separately 
without  disturbing  the  rest,  by  simply  dropping 
all  the  shelves  in  the  case  to  the  bottom.    The 
shelves  are  easily  moved  and  set  at  any  distance 
apart  up  and  down  on  the  rods  without  difficulty, 
to  fit  large  or  small  sizes  of  files,  as  desired,  thus 
permitting   files  of  various  sizes  to  be   arranged 
close  together,  as  seen  in  the  photograph.    One 
great  advantage  of  these  rods  is  the  separation  of 
each   periodical  file,  so  that  there  is   no  falling 
down  in  removing;  besides  their  being  back  from 
the  front  and  nearly  out  of  sight,  permits  the  file 
to  be  taken  out  and  replaced  easily;  and,  if  a  peri- 
odical happens  to  have  no  file,  it  can  just  as  well 
be  put  in  its  place  without  falling  down,  the  rods 
being  a  sufficient  support.     I  think  this  case  might 
be  used  for  pamphlets  and  other  collections  that 
are  needed  for  constant  reference,  or  for  classes  of 


them  that  must  be  kept  together.  I  regret  that 
the  hurried  drawing  and  photograph  do  not  show 
more  fully  this  case,  which  has  solved  the  difficul- 
ties we  had  to  contend  with  in  arranging  our  peri- 
odical files  for  use.  They  are  so  simple  that  any 
messenger  can  keep  them  in  order  by  having  the 
files  numbered  and  lettered  to  correspond  with  the 
spaces  in  the  cases  between  the  rods  and  shelves. 
Mr.  Bassett. —  I  found  that  we  had  some  books 
which  were  being  injured  by  being  drawn  oat.  I 
pasted  strips  of  ordinary  listing  across  the  shelves, 
and  it  has  worked  admirably  to  prevent  wear.  I 
don't  think  we  could  find  anything  better. 

Mr.  Edmands.^  What  kind  of  cloth  is  used 
for  the  binding  commended  ?  Ordinary  cloth  has 
little  strength.    Is  there  a  suitable  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Crunden. —  I  think  buckram  would  serve. 
We  rebind  well-worn  books  that  are  hardly  worth 
leather  binding,  in  cloth.  This  costs  25  cents  as 
against  45  cents  for  one-half  morocco;  and  the 
binding  lasts  as  long  as  the  book.  Every  lot  sent 
to  the  bindery  contains  a  number  of  such  books.  * 
Mr.  Bain. —  We  bind  books  that  are  much  used 
in  one-half  roan,  with  satisfactory  results.  Refer- 
ence books  I  bind  in  buckram;  if  intended  for 
permanency,  in  one-half  morocco.  Newspapers 
are  in  continual  use  with  us.  The  roller  system 
has  been  in  use,  and  I  am  much  pleased  with  it. 

Mr.  Green  asked  to  hear  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Allen 
of  London  on  the  subject  of  binding. . 

President  Poole  introduced  Mr.  Allen,  who  had 
just  come  in. 

Mr.  Allen. —  Mr.  President  of  the  A.L.A.  and 
members  of  the  same :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  a 
kind  welcome  to  me,  a  stranger.  Technically 
speaking,  I  am,  perhaps,  a  foreigner,  but  the 
greatest  creative  intellect  of  all  time  and  the  great- 
est master  of  humanity  has  said  that  "  one  touch 
of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  I  am 
satisfied  with  this  kinship  of  humanity,  but  more 
so  with  the  kinship  of  your  country  and  mine.  I 
am  not  m3rself  a  librarian,  but  rather  the  essence 
of  one,  supplying  the  raw  material  for  the  librarian 
to  work  up  into  that  condition  which  Shakespeare 
describes  as  "  order  which  gives  each  thing  view." 
It  is  generally  admitted  ihat  the  American  people 
are  distinguished  for  their  high  intelligence,  for  the 
number  of  books  they  possess ;  are  distinguished 
for  the  number  of  their  libraries,  and  distinguished 
for  the  number  of  their  librarians.  Hence  I  con- 
clude that  librarians  are  distinguished.  I  am 
happy  to  find  myself  in  the  company  of  distin- 
guished men,  and,  let  me  add,  of  women,  also. 
Privately  I  may  say  that  I  look  upon  myself  as  a 
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second  Columbus,  having  only  this  week  dis- 
covered America  a  second  time  on  my  own 
account. 

The  question  of  binding  is  a  wide  subject,  and,  if 
a  little  time  were  allowed,  I  should  be  happy  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  its  general  bear- 
ings ;  as  it  is,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

The  latest  thing  in  binding  is  the  reintroduction 
of  pigskin.  It  is  very  durable,  looks  very  well, 
and  is  likely  to  supersede  all  others. 

Mr.  Crunden. —  We  have  been  asking  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  relative  merits  of  cloth  and 
leather  for  books  not  much  used.  Don't  you 
think  the  cloth  will  last  as  long  ? 

Mr.  Allen. —  I  think  the  cloth  will  last  quite 
as  long  in  the  case  of  little-used  books. 

Mr.  Richardson.  —  You  know  you  seldom  find 
an  old  book  bound  in  pig  skin  where  covers  are 
not  badly  warped.  The  binding  lasts  forever, 
but  won't  it  warp  just  as  badly  now  as  it  used  to  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  —  That  warping  was,  I  think,  be- 
cause it  was  put  on  while  it  was  green. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Whitney.— I  learned  at  Glasgow 
that  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  there.  It  was 
thought  that  in  America,  as  we  have  a  few  pig- 
skins here,  it  might  be  found  a  cheap  material 
when  our  tanners  have  learned  how  to  prepare  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  —  We  sent  some' volumes  bound  in 
pigskin  to  Mr.  Van  Name.  He  did  n't  quite  ap- 
prove the  looks,  but  I  only  claim  advantage  for 
their  durability. 

Mr.  Soule.  —  Pigskin  has  been  used  in  this 
country  for  several  years  in  binding  the  law 
reports  of  some  of  the  states.  Librarians  might 
get  information  as  to  its  value  in  standing  weai; 
and  tear  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
used  them.         «. 

Mr.  Swift  read  his  paper. 

pamphlets  and  continuations  of  serials. 

(See  p.  40.) 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  I  move,  in  view  of  the 
crowded  program,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  session 
we  listen  only  to  the  reading  of  papers  and  omit 
all  discussion. 

Mr.  Griswold.  —  I  would  rather  hear  the  dis- 
cussions. The  papers  will  be  printed  and  can  be 
read  anyway,  while  the  discussions  cannot  if  they 
are  not  had. 

Mr.  Dewey  reinforced  this  idea. 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  I  move,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr. 
Fletcher's  motion,  that  only  such  papers  as  are 
likely  to  provoke  discussion  be  read,  and  others 
passed.    Voted  as  amended. 


Mr.  Norman  C.  Perkins  read  his  paper 

HOW  TO  BIND  periodicals. 
(Seep.  44^ 

Mr.  Larned.  —  Is  the  value  of  a  sewing  machine 
in  the  preparation  of  periodicals  generally  under- 
stood ?    I  find  it  of  the  greatest  use. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  What  is  the  custom  as  to  bind- 
ing more  than  one  copy  of  general  periodicals,  such 
as  the  Ninteenth  Century  or  Quarterly  Review? 
If  you  bind  only  one  copy,  do  you  let  it  circulate  ? 
We  keep  one  copy  for  reference  and  generally 
circulate  three  copies. 

Prest.  Poole.  —  You  are  about  right.  That  is 
the  way  to  do. 

Mr.  Bain.  —  I  found  in  my  library  that  novels 
were  too  much  used.  I  introduced  20  copies  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  put  them  into  circula- 
tion. It  worked  admirably.  They  are  much 
taken.  I  look  to  the  periodical  part  of  a  library  as 
most  important. 

Mrs.  Sanders.  —  We  bind  all  we  can  get. 
When  half  worn  they  are  retired  to  reading- 
tables. 

Mr.  Swift.  —  Our  rule  is  the  ten-year  limit. 

Mr.  Crunden  askt  how  many  took  more  than 
one  copy  of  any  excepting  the  strictly  popular  peri- 
odicals. I  mean  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  the  North  American  and  the 
like.    Six  hands  were  raised. 

Of  those  who  only  took  one  copy,  15  let  it  circu- 
late and  8  kept  the  one  copy  strictly  for  reference. 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  that  Mr.  Crunden  be  askt  to 
collect  full  data  and  prepare  a  paper  on  this 
subject  for  next  year.     Voted. 

Mr.  Dewey  spoke  of 

our  cheap  and   effectiv  catalog  of  sale 

duplicates. 

The  duplicate  question  is  one  of  the  most  puz- 
zling with  which  librarians  deal.  To  print  a 
catalog  of  duplicates  is  too  costly.  One  in  ms 
is  annoying,  for  when  wanted  it  is  usually  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  at  a  distance  who  is  patiently 
reading  it  thru  (or  promising  to  do  so  "  to-morrow  *•) 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  in  his  line  that  he  will  buy 
or  exchange  for.  After  considerable  study  I  pro- 
pose adopting  this  plan.  First,  we  class  all  our 
duplicates,  putting  in  the  number  of  the  subject  in 
pencil  and  arranging  them  in  the  duplicate  room. 
Then  for  the  catalog  we  use  these  new  small 
standard  catalog  slips  recently  put  on  the  list  by 
the  Library  Bureau  and  only  two  fifths  the  length 
of  the  P  sixe;  i.  e.,  5  x  7.5  cm.  On  the  Hammond 
typewriter  20  letters  will  go  on  the  short  way  and 
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30  the  long,  thus  giving  ample  room  for  a  brief 
heading,  and  the  catalog  is  very  compact  for  mail- 
ing. These  cards  are,  like  the  books,  arranged  by 
subject  numbers.  Now,  if  a  man  comes  to  the  li- 
brary, wc  take  him  to  the  books  themselves  as  the 
best  catalog  and  let  him  look  over  the  subjects  in 
which  he  is  interested.  A  botanist  will  take  time 
to  look  over  300  duplicates  in  botany  when  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  over  our  6,000  v.  finding 
only  one  in  20  in  his  subject.  Exchanges  are  greatly 
facilitated  by  this  grouping.  If  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  examin  the  books  personally,  the  cards 
for  the  topics  in  which  the  buyer  is  interested  can 
be  sent  him  by  mail  or  in  large  quantities  by  ex- 
press. He  lays  out  the  cards  of  those  he  wishes, 
and  his  list  is  already  made  up;  and  either  he  or 
we  both  can  enter  on  the  margin  or  back  the  price 
askt  or  offered.  With  the  books  when  exchanged 
the  cards  can  be  sent;  or  they  can  be  kept  stampt 
with  date  and  name  of  person  buying,  and  ar- 
ranged in  an  alfabet,  thus  making  a  complete  in- 
dex to  books  sold,  which  serves  as  a  check  on  ir- 
regularities. We  have  also  compact  and  ingen- 
ious blanks  in  which  we  have  the  record,  with 
little  labor,  of  the  number  of  duplicates  in  each 
subject,  and  also  the  number  added  and  sold  from 
that  subject  during  the  year.  The  balance  must 
of  course  agree  with  the  number  on  hand,  or  some 
one  has  been  carrying  off  our  duplicates.  A  com- 
mon adoption  of  this  plan  would  add  wonderfully 
to  the  facility  with  which  exchanges  could  be 
made. 

I  wish  here  to  put  on  record  my  surprise  at  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  founders  of  new  libraries 
and  of  the  librarians  who  buy  for  them  but  neg- 
lect the  large  duplicate  collections  of  our  large  li- 
braries. I  have  e.  g.  about  6,000  duplicates. 
Among  them  are  many  books  in  good  editions  and 
in  good  condition,  that  any  respectable  library  must 
have.  We  would  gladly  sell  them  for  less  than 
they  can  otherwise  be  had,  as  we  need  the  room 
and  also  the  money  to  buy  new  books.  And  yet 
men  who  ought  to  know  better  will  ignore  the 
(luplicates  and  pay  a  higher  price  to  pick  up  the 
idontlcal  editions  from  second-hand  catatogs.  Of 
the  duplicates  preserved  till  they  crumble  because 
no  one  will  give  them  shelf  room,  I  have  nothing 
to  say ;  but  I  speak  of  really  valuable  books  suit- 
able in  every  way  to  form  part  of  a  reputable 
library.  We  are  making  many  extensiv  ex- 
changes, but  wish  to  do  still  more. 

Mr.  Cole,  by  permission,  passed  to  the  Printing 
Committee  his  paper  on 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON   CLOSE  CLASSIFICATION. 

{See  p.  46^ 

Prof.  H.  B.  Adams  gave  an  oral  abstract  of  his 
paper 

LIBRARIES  AS  FACl'ORS   IN  SEMINARY  WORK. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  Johns  Hop* 
kins  University  Studies. 

Mr.  Burr.  —  The  seminary  method  was  in 
operation  at  Cornell  University  as  early  as  1877, 
caried  on  very  vigorously  under  Prof.  C.  K.  Russell. 
In  our  new  library  building  we  shall  have  not  less 
than  a  dozen  seminary  rooms,  just  as  each  depart- 
ment of  natural  science  has  its  laboratory. 

Mr.  Bain.  —  I  found  the  want  of  some  such 
thing  as  this  for  a  public  library.  I  went  to  the 
heads  of  various  corporations,  and  got  them  to 
invite  their  men.  I  had  a  part  of  the  library 
opened  and  lit  up.  I  had  men  who  were  engaged 
in  a  special  branch  of  manufacture  come  on  a 

• 

given  evening,  and  had  all  the  things  relating  to 
that  branch  gathered  and  spread  out  for  use. 
Then  I  had  one  of  their  number  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject.    I  found  it  a  very  profitable  method. 

Mr.  Nelson  read  his  paper, 

libraries  for  specialists. 

{See  p.  St  ^) 
Miss  Plummer  read  her  paper 

THE  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY 
ECONOMY   FROM    A   STUDENT'S  STAND-POINT. 

{See  p.  S3') 
The  informal  ballot  for  President  of  the  A.L.A. 
was  taken  and  the  votes  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee  without  counting. 

On  call  Mr.  Crunden  reported  for  the  Base-ball 
Committee. 

The  managers  were  given  the  power  to  appoint 
the  nine,  and  after  careful  consideration  have  made 
out  the  list:  — 

pitcher    Poole. 

catcher  Winsor. 

lb Chamberlain. 

2b Poole,  R.  B. 

3b Rice. 

s.  s Dewey. 

I.  f Cutter. 

c.  f Larned. 

r.  f Green.    . 

Umpire  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  two  sides. 

Fred'k  M.  Crunden,  )  Managers 
F.  H.  IIiLD,  J  Managers. 
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Dr.  Rice  read  his  paper 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENTS  TO 

LIBRARIES. 

(Seep.S4') 
Mr.  Crunden,  in  behalf  of  the  Mercantile  and 
Public  libraries  of  St.  Louis,  invited  the  A.L.A.  to 
meet  there  next  year.  Referred  to  a  special  Com- 
mittee on  Invitations :  —  Messrs.  Edmands,  Larned 
and  Linderfelt. 

FOURTH  SESSION, 

(THURSDAY  EVENING,  September  i.) 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  8.40,  President  Poole 
in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Burr  gave  his  paper 

SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  AT  ITHACA. 

{Seep.sg^) 
Dr.  Guild  read  his  paper 

NOTICE  OF  CHARLES  C.  JEWETT, 
FIRST  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    BOSTON    PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. 

(This  will  he  printed  hereafter  in   the  Library 

journal,) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Sick  LEY  gave  his  paper 

A  COURSE  OF  reading  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

(Seep,  62,) 

A  recess  was  taken  at  9.40. 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

(FRIDAY  MORNING,  September  2.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.15,  Presi- 
dent Poole  in  the  chair,  who  resigned  the  chair  to 
Mr.  Fletcher  for  a  meeting  of  the  A.L.A.  Pub- 
lishing Section. 

(For  proceedings  see  Appendix.) 

CLASSING  AND    ARRANGING    MAPS    AND    CHARTS. 

Mr.  WiNSOR  gave  some  particulars  of  the  way 
in  which  the  20,000  book  maps  in  the  library  of 
Harvard  University  are  kept,  —  in  folds  of  tough 
card-board,  laid  four  or  five  deep  on  sliding 
shelves.  The  arrangement  of  the  maps  is  a  pro- 
gressive geographical  one,  and  a  label  on  the 
outer  edge  of  each  fold  gives  the  character  of  the 
contents.  The  folds  are  numbered  with  gaps,  to 
allow  of  intercalated  folds.  The  maps  are  num- 
bered in  each  fold.  Two  catalogues  have  been 
made — one  showing  the  geographical  progression 
in  which  the  maps  are  arranged ;  the  other  is  a 
topical  index  to  the  place  or  region  covered  by  each 
map.     Mr.  Winsor  closed  with  giving  some  in- 


stances of  the  value  of  maps,  as  historical  docu- 
ments.* 
Mr.  Larned  gave  the 

REPORT  ON  LIBRARY  ARCHITECTURE. 
(See p,  67.) 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  Has  iron  any  advantage  over 
wood  with  only  two  stories  in  a  stack  ?  Wood  is 
cheaper. 

Mr.  Carr.  —  An  iron  contractor  at  Grand 
Rapids  offered  to  put  in  cases  cheaper  than  the 
wood  contractor. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  You  mean  the  sheet-iron  cases 
of  course.  The  cast-iron  form  commonly  used 
costs  vastly  more  than  wood. 

Mr.  Edmands  mentioned  a  building  at  Dan- 
ville, Pa. 

Mr.  Dewey  spoke  of  the  new  library  buildings 
at  Madison,  of  Syracuse  University,  the  Osterhout 
at  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and  at  Mansfield,  O. 

Mr.  Howker.  —  It  may  interest  the  conference, 
though  it  is  going  far  afield,  to  know  how  much 
is  being  done  in  London  in  this  direction  of  pro- 
viding for  the  people,  largely  as  the  result  of  a 
book  which  many  of  you  have  read,  Walter 
Besant's  "  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.**  I 
found  this  summer  that  the  People's  Palace  is 
already  a  fixed  fact,  the  great  Queen's  Hall  being 
now  open  for  the  use  of  the  East  End  public. 
When  the  scheme  is  completed,  there  will  be  in 
front  of  it  an  enormous  circular  or  part  circular 
room,  welcoming  all  comers  to  the  advantages  of 
a  finely  fitted  reading  and  conversation  room, 
while  at  the  back  will  be  an  enormous  octagonal 
bookroom,  second  only  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
British  Museum. 

Mr.  WiNSOR.  —  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  sacrifice  of  anv  of  the  cubical  contents  of  a 
library.  Mr.  Larned  puts  only  16  feet  of  stack  in 
a  20-foot  room.  The  President  of  this  Association 
and  I,  even  if  we  do  not  have  the  game  of  base 
ball  which  was  proposed,  are  at  least  to  run  a  race 
in  this  matter  of  library  building ;  I  mounted  on  a 
little,  shaggy  polo  pony,  and  President  Poole  on 
a  great  elephant,  for  he  has  the  great  Newberry 
library,  and  I  the  oversight  of  the  building  to  be 
erected  for  the  Cambridge  Public  Library. 

Prest.  Poole. —  Mr.  Larned  has  made  a  very 
instructive  and  entertaining  report ;  and,  after  the 
complimentary  mention  he  has  made  of  my  contri- 
butions to  the  reform  of  library  construction,  it 

•  The  Secretary  greatly  regrets  his  inability  to  secure  a 
report  of  this  spjeech,  which  was  received  with  great  interest. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  may  later  bfr  printed  as  having  ^eat  interest 
historically^  and  illustrating  the  importance  in  international 
rslatioiu  ox  old  maps  with  ms.  additioDS. 
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may  seem  ungracious  in  me  to  indulge  in  criticism 
on  his  paper.  I  will  do  so  only  on  a  single  point, 
where  I  think  he  has  not  understood  my  meaning, 
and  where  he  has  not  fully  explained  his  own 
meaning.  Mr.  Lamed  says :  "  The  fundamental 
principles  of  library  construction,  which  were  first 
formulated  by  Mr.  Poole,  are  affirmed  by  the 
common  experience  of  librarians,  and  have  been 
accepted  almost  without  dispute."  One  of  these 
fundamental  principles  was,  that  the  climbing  of 
galleries  is  unnecessary,  and  that  galleries  them- 
selves are  nuisances.  Hence  galleries  are  wholly 
eliminated  from  my  theory  of  construction.  Mr. 
Larned  thinks  that,  in  the  form  of  a  stack,  one  or 
two  tiers  of  galleries  are  rather  desirable  ;  but  he 
will  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  having  more  than  two. 
If  two  are  desirable,  why  not  three  or  four  ?  If  a 
person  finds  it  refreshing  to  climb  two  pair  of 
stairs,  when  there  was  no  need  of  climbing  at  all, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  this  delectation  should 
end  at  the  top  of  the  second  flight. 

At  the  Lake  George  Conference  I  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  felicities  of  climbing  stairs  ; 
and,  as  the  printed  volume  is  before  me,  I  will  read 
an  extract  (see  Library  jourtial  10:  329). 

In  the  Chicago  Public  Library  about  120,000  v. 
are  shelved  on  a  level  floor,  and  their  average 
distance  from  the  delivery  desk  is  about  45  feet. 
Suppose  one  half  of  the  book-cases  be  taken  from 
their  present  position  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
other  half.  Will  Mr.  Lamed  say  that  the  books 
in  the  cases  removed  to  a  second  story  in  the  air 
are  more  accessible  than  before  they  were 
removed  ?  He  is  a  candid  man,  and  will  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  less  accessible.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, as  to  principles,  between  Mr.  Larned  and 
myself  lies  just  here,  and  I  shall  nominate  him  as 
my  referee.  He  will  further  admit  that,  if  he  could 
take  the  second  tier  of  his  stack  from  its  present 
position  and  place  it  on  the  floor  alongside  of  the 
first  tier,  he  would  greatly  improve  the  administra- 
tive facilities  of  his  library.  This  is  the  precise 
thing  he  could  not  do,  for  he  had  not  the  space  at 
his  disposal.  The  very  elegant  building  which  his 
library  occupies  is  the  home  of  several  other  insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  division  of  space  his  storage 
room  for  books  is  restricted  in  size.  Hence  he  is 
obliged  to  place  his  books  in  a  stack  of  two  stories, 
which,  in  his  case,  was  proper;  for  it  is  the  best 
thing  he  could  do.  My  only  criticism  on  this  part 
of  his  report  is,  that  he  seems  to  claim  as  an 
advantage  what  was  really  an  inconvenience,  which 
necessity  obliged  him  to  submit  to.  I  should 
probably  have  done,  under  the  same  conditions, 


what  Mr.  Larned  did;  but  I  should  not  have 
boasted  of  it  as  a  better  arrangement  than  shelv- 
ing the  books  on  one  floor.  If  iron  was  to  have 
been  used  in  the  stack,  Mr.  Lamed*s  device  of 
using  gas  pipe  is  much  better  than  cast  iron,  which 
is  constitutionally  treacherous.  I  think,  however, 
I  should  use  wood  in  a  stack.  If  we  have  fire- 
proof buildings,  I  see  no  sense  in  shelving  books 
on  iron. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  one  other  point  on  which  I 
think  Mr.  Larned  has  misunderstood  me.  He 
says  that  I  **  would  give  one  full  story  of  16  feet 
height  to  each  range  of  7  feet  cases,  believing  the 
9  feet  of  vacancy  above  them  to  be  a  necessary 
heated-air  space."  For  a  large  structure,  where 
the  rooms  50  feet  in  depth  were  to  be  lighted,  I 
would  give  16  feet  stud;  but  I  never  gave  the 
height  of  the  bookcases  less  than  8  feet.  In 
smaller  libraries,  with  narrower  depth,  a  height  of 
14  or  15  feet  is  enough  for  the  story.  Mr.  Lamed 
thinks  so  much  height  is  "  excessive,  involving  too 
much  of  the  very  extravagance  which  Mr.  Poole 
has  condemned."  I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  this 
point.  It  is  all  needed  for  the  distribution  of  light, 
which  is  mainly  done  above  the  bookcases.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  substantially  agree  upon 
principles  when  we  come  to  understand  each 
other. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  I  think  your  argument  about 
going  around  an  obstacle  depends  on  the  time  at 
one's  disposal.  If  one  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  a 
place  he  would  choose  to  go  up  7  feet  (the 
height  of  a  library  gallery)  rather  than  a  block 
around. 

Mr.  Yates. — The  President  has  proved  that 
Mr.  Larned,  like  the  fox  having  his  tail  cut  off, 
wishes  the  rest  of  us  to  follow  suit.  We  in  Leeds 
unfortunately  have  had  ours  cut  off  by  the  architect 
of  our  new  building. 

Mr.  BowKER.  —  The  question  has  to  be  dis- 
cussed with  a  strong  sense  of  practical  limitations. 
What  will  be  best  in  one  set  of  circumstances  will 
not  be  in  another. 

Mr.  Larned.  —  It  is  certain  that  there  tntut 
come  a  time  in  every  library  when  a  man  is  obliged 
to  decide  whether  he  will  travel  140  feet  on  a 
level,  or  7  feet  up. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  I  don't  see  that  the  6  feet  of 
unused  space  is  any  objection.  I  notice  in  visiting 
in  some  of  the  New  York  flats,  that  the  tallest 
flats  have  the  highest  room^  If  you  are  to  use 
an  elevator,  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
there  are  a  few  feet  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Ttlsk.  — I  am  sorry  that  all  of  our  tall 
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libraries  don't  have  elevators.  As  to  going  140 
feet  on  a  level,  or  climbing  7,  the  question  is 
who  is  to  do  the  climbing,  I  think  any  one  of  the 
10  young  lady  assistants  that  I  had  when  I  was  in 
Indianapolis  would  have  rather  gone  round  a 
block  than  up  the  stairs. 

Prof.  Clark  of  Syracuse  —  How  would  you 
light  the  lower  floors  of  such  a  building  as  Mr. 
Lamed  or  President  Poole  suggest  ? 

Prcst.  Poole.  —  You  ought  to  have  light  on 
both  sides.  Experiment  shows  that  light  is  not 
available  more  than  25  feet  away,  and  so  no  room 
should  be  more  than  50  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  That  is  true  where  the  cases 
ran  to  the  top  of  the  room,  but  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  if  a  space  were  left  above  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  light,  a  room  might  be  made  80  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Griswold.  —  Why  not  make  an  elevator 
unnecessary  by  having  a  boy  on  each  story  with  a 
simple  "  lift "  for  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  ex- 
perience of  being  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tall  building 
with  quick  elevators?  Do  you  And  any  incon- 
venience or  disadvantage  ? 

Prest.  Poole.  —  Not  the  least.  It  is  better  be- 
cause it  is  quieter.  The  elevators  make  it  just  as 
convenient  as  being  lower. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  am  especially  glad  to  hear  this 
testimony  from  a  source  so  high,  from  the  top  of 
a  very  tall  building,  and  of  a  very  able  profession. 
As  some  of  you  may  remember,  it  has  been  for 
many  years  my  theory  that  in  cities  where  land  is 
costly,  and  streets  are  dark  and  noisy,  the  quick 
elevator  was  the  solution  of  the  library  building 
difficulty.  The  library  needs  to  be  central  and 
accessible  to  the  last  degree,  and  that  means  the 
most  costly  land.  My  plan  was  to  have  the  de- 
livery on  the  ground  floor,  so  that  a  book  could  be 
returned  or  drawn  with  the  fewest  steps.  Then  to 
run  quick  elevators  to  the  top  of  tall  buildings, 
where  it  was  quieter  and  lighter,  and  space  was 
cheaper,  and  to  have  there  reading  and  reference 
and  other  needed  rooms.  I  understand  that  it  is 
substantially  this  plan  adopted  for  the  fine  new 
building  of  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile.  This  en- 
ables the  valuable  lower  stories  to  be  rented,  thus 
securing  a  most  satisfactory  source  of  income. 

The  result  of  no  little  study  of  this  question 
leads  me  to  prefer  for  a  large  building  a  con- 
struction combining  the  opposit  theories  of  Mr. 
Winsor  and  Mr.  Poole.  I  would  have  fire- 
proof floors,  cutting  the  tall  building  into  floors 
with  16-foot  ceilings,  thus  avoiding  the  danger  in 
the  common  stack  plan  of  water,  smoke,  dust, 


and  heat  going  thru  the  floors.  But  as  soon 
as  growth  required  it,  I  would  put  on  the  first 
8-foot  stack  a  second  running  to  the  ceiling, 
thus  utilizing  all  the  space.  Assume  that  such  a 
room  can  be  ventilated  so  to  keep  pure  air  and 
not  too  hot  at  the  ceiling,  since  modem  methods 
make  this  feasible. 

With  these  16-foot  fire-proof  rooms,  I  should 
spend  no  extra  money  in  cast-iron  uprights.  The 
danger  of  fire  is  almost  infinitly  small  in  such  a 
room  containing  only  stacks  of  books ;  and  the  iron, 
beside  costing  so  much,  warps  badly  and  is  less 
pleasing  in  appearance  than  wood. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  Mr.  Dewey  says  that  his 
statement  that  ventilation  can  be  secured  if  the 
stack  runs  to  the  top  of  the  room  is  an  assumption. 
I  should  call  it  presumption.  All  experience  is  to 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Larned.  —  I  am  sure  Mr.  Dewey  in  pre- 
ferring wood  to  iron  in  a  stack  does  n*t  know  of 
the  gas-pipe  stack.    This  doesn't  warp. 

Mr.  Bowker.  —  As  to  ventilation,  —  the  British 
Museum  has  an  ingenious  and  interesting  system 
of  ventilating  through  the  gas-pipe  supports  of  the 
readers'  desks. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  They  have  a  system  some- 
thing like  this  in  Australia,  where  the  air  is 
conducted  back  of  the  shelves,  so  one  goes  to  the 
shelf,  and  gets  at  once  a  fresh  volume  and  some 
fresh  air. 

My  strictures  on  the  cost  and  bad  warping  of 
iron  were  directed  wholly  to  the  common  construc- 
tion as  used  in  nearly  every  library  that  has 
adopted  iron.  The  sheet-iron  shelving  made  in 
Milwaukee  gives  excellent  promise.  I  have  now 
in  my  office  working  models  of  them.  The  gas- 
pipe  construction  I  have  seen  only  twice,  but 
Mr.  Lamed's  good  opinion  should  be  conclusive 
to  any  of  us  who  know  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  examines  methods. 

As  to  my  assumption  about  ventilation,  my 
critics  are  talking  of  the  old  efforts  at  ventilating 
without  proper  appliances.  By  the  down  draft, 
or  by  a  direct  fan  run  by  a  steam-engine  (both  of 
which  plans  we  use  at  Columbia)  you  can  change 
the  air  clear  to  the  ceiling  as  often  as  you  wish. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  coal. 

Mr.  Edmands. —  If  iron  book-cases  are  more 
costly  than  wood,  it  is  certainly  useless  to  incur 
the  additional  expense,  because  if  a  fire  gets 
started  in  a  library  the  water  used  in  extinguish- 
ing it  will  do  more  damage  than  the  fire.  There- 
fore the  chief  care  should  be  to  make  the  exterior 
of  the  building  fire-proof,  and  also  the  floorings. 
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In  tlie  fire  at  the  Mercantile  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia the  amount  paid  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies was  over  $40,000,  and  not  five  books  were 
burned. 

Mr.  BowKER.  —  I  would  like  to  hear  next  year 
a  thorough  report  on  fires  in  libraries,  including 
practical  lessons,  rates  of  insurance,  etc..  and  move 
that  a  special  reporter  be  appointed  for  the  next 
conference. 

Mr.  Larned.  —  I  should  like  to  have  him  treat 
especially  of  the  scheduling  of  insurance  policies. 

Voted. 

Mr.  Green  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON    THE    DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  Association  held 
at  Milwaukee,  a  report  of  this  committee  was  ac- 
cepted which  recommended  the  renewal  of  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  last  joint 
resolution,  introduced  at  our  request  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  by  Senator  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows :  — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assetnbled\  That  the  public  printer  shall  de- 
liver to  the  Interior  Department  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record  (bound), 
Statutes-at-Largc,  and  of  every  other  government 
publication,  not  already  supplied  for  this  purpose, 
printed  at  the  government  printing-office,  includ- 
ing the  publications  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  government,  excepting  bills,  resolutions,  docu- 
ments printed  ^or  the  special  use  of  committees  of 
Congress,  and  circulars  designed,  not  for  communi- 
cating information  to  the  public,  but  for  use  within 
the  several  executive  departments  and  offices  of 
the  government,  to  enable  said  department  to  sup- 
ply a  copy  to  every  depository  of  public  docu- 
ments designated  according  to  law. 

The  committee  went  promptly  to  work  to  try 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Association.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  before  our  Milwaukee 
meetings,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Printing  had 
been  directed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  public  documents, 
and  make  a  report  on  the  subject  at  the  following 
session ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  session  which  closed 
its  sittings  March  4,  1887. 

I  sought  for  an  interview  with  the  late  Mr.  Ben: 
Perley  Poore,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Printing,  secured  it,  and  had  a  pleasant  talk 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  wishes  of  librarians  in 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  public  documents. 
He  readily  promised  us  his  assistance,  and  asked 
me  to  make  a  formal  statement  of  our  wishes  to 
be  addressed  to  Senator  Manderson,  Chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Printing,  and  sent  to  the  Sec* 
retary.  I  made  out  such  a  statement,  had  it 
signed  by  the  four  members  of  our  Committee, 
and  endorsed  by  the  present  and  past  higher  offi- 
cers of  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Poore,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of 
some  length  addressed  to  Mr.  Poore  himself.*  I 
received  from  him  a  cordial  response  to  my  com- 
munications, and  a  renewal  of  his  promise  to  do 
for  us  all  that  he  could.  He  asked  for  the  infor- 
mation, which  I  gave  him  in  writing,  in  order  that 
he  might  embody  a  statement  of  our  wishes  in  the 
report  which  Congress  had  ordered  the  Printing 
Committee  to  prepare,  and  which  that  committee 
had  asked  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Poore,  to  write.  For 
some  reason  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out,  the  report  was  not  presented  to  Congress ; 
probably  it  was  never  written  out  fully  by  Major 
Poore,  who,  as  we  all  know,  has  died  since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  Library  Association,  who  are 
present  at  this  meeting,  is  that  we  take  steps  to 
have  (he  joint  resolution  recited  above  introduced 
again  into  Congress  at  the  next  session. 

This  course  is  recommended  after  consultation 
with  Senator  Hoar,  who  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
and  efficient  advocate  of  legislation  desired  by 
this  Association,  and  who  can  always  be  relied 
upon  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  libraries  of  the  country. 

It  has  long  been  apparent  to  the  Chairman  of 
this  committee  that  the  quality  particularly  needed 
by  its  members  and  by  librarians  generally,  when 
seeking  for  the  passage  of  laws  by  Congress 
calculated  to  effect  a  wise  distribution  of  public 
documents  to  libraries,  is  patience. 

Our  prayer  is  that  patience  may  do  its  perfect 

work,  and  our  hope  is  that  by  persistence  we  shall 

obtain  the  legislation  which  is  demanded  by  the 

obvious  interests  of  the  community. 

For  the  Committee, 

Samuel  S.  Green, 

Chairman, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  \ 
Washington,  Aug.  27,  1887.   J 

My  dear  Mr.  Green  :  — 

I  find,  much  to  my  regret,  that  it  will  be  imprac- 
ticable for  me  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  I  have  been  de- 
layed in  getting  the  Blue  Book  in  hand  by  failure 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  make  prompt  re- 

*  The  statement  and  letter  were  pnnted  in  Library  johT' 
mai,  a:  483-3. 
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turns ;  and  to  be  absent  now,  would,  I  fear,  delay 
the  work  still  more.  I  am  anxious  to  issue  the 
first  volume,  if  possible,  early  in  December,  and  so 
must  press  the  work. 

I  hope  your  committee,  or  the  Association  in 
general,  will  not  lose  interest  or  grow  discouraged 
in  the  matter  of  public  documents.  I  think  some- 
thing is  being  accomplished  each  year,  and  persist- 
ent effort  will  in  the  end  briug  about  most  of  the 
reforms  desired. 

Little  was  done  by  Congress  last  year,  as  the 
Senate  is  waiting  for  its  Committee  on  Printing  to 
make  a  full  report  in  the  premises. 

Major  Poore  had  been,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
for  several  months  engaged,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  upon  an  exhaustive  and  voluminous  report 
touching  the  printing  and  distribution  of  docu- 
ments, but  what  progress  he  had  made  I  have  not 
learned.  I  suppose  his  successor  will  take  up  the 
work  and  endeavor  to  have  something  ready  in  the 
way  of  a  report  when  Congress  meets. 

He  will  labor  of  course  under  some  disadvan- 
tages, as  it  is  not  easy  for  one  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  to  ascertain  what  is  being  done  under 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  or  to  determine 
what  recommendations  to  make  in  the  interest  of 
wise  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  well 
for  all  concerned  to  have  a  "  new  hand "  at  the 
work  who  will  not  be  influenced  by  old  conceits  or 
prejudice,  or  by  the  convictions  of  superior 
knowledge  which  long  service  is  likely  to  en- 
gender. What  I  fear  is  that  any  attempt  to  revise 
the  entire  subject  of  printing  and  distributing  docu- 
ments will  fail  in  Congress,  because  of  its  extent 
and  complexity.  In  my  judgment  this  matter  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  piece-meal,  if  anything  satis- 
factory is  to  be  accomplished. 

I  think  if  one  or  two  points  are  pressed  each 
Congress,  something  may  during  each  Congress 
be  achieved. 

The  first  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  secure  for  deposi- 
tories all  documents  issued  by  the  government 
additional  to  those  now  sent  them,  and  the  next 
thing  to  provide  for  the  regular  supply  to  our 
principal  libraries,  not  depositories,  of  the  most 
valuable  publications  of  the  government. 

Senator  Hoar  is  a  good  man  through  whom  to 
work,  and  if  the  western  librarians  would  see  or 
communicate  with  Senator  Manderson,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

In  the  House  I  don't  know  of  a  man  who  could 
do  better  service  than  Gov.  Long  if  he  were 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  matter. 


I  was  able,  at  the  last  session,  to  secure  some 
legislation  providing  for  the  sale  of  documents  at 
cost  price,  which  will  be  found  a  great  convenience 
to  many,  and  will  to  some  extent  regulate  the  price 
of  documents  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  and  prevent 
exorbitant  charges. 

The  exchange  of  documents  through  my  office 
continues,  greatly,  I  venture  to  think,  to  the 
advantage  of  our  libraries. 

I  have  written  quite  fully  to  Mr.  Barton  on  this 
matter,  and  so  will  not  enlarge  here.  I  am  about 
to  send  out  five  other  lists  in  the  interest  of 
exchange,  copies  of  which  I  send  herewith.  I 
wish  the  Association  would  urge  all  libraries  to  co- 
opercUe  in  this  effort^  as  the  larger  the  number 
the  greater  the  good  accomplished.  Besides,  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  other  opportunity  of  this 
kind  will  ever  be  offered  our  libraries  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  these  series  of  documents. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  action  taken  by  the 
Association  advising  and  urging  the  preparation 
by  the  government  of  a  thoroughly  good  index  of 
public  documents,  a  continuation  of  Maj.  Poore's 
work,  but  under  quite  a  different  method.  The 
publications  of  the  government  should  be  indexed 
day  by  day  as  issued,  and  an  index  published 
yearly,  and  these  annual  indexes  combined.  But 
some  system  should  be  adopted,  approved  by  the 
best  indexers  amongst  our  librarians,  and  then  the 
work  be  steadily  prosecuted,  leaving  no  breaks, 
such  as  now  exists  between  the  date  of  Maj. 
Poore's  work  and  the  present. 

I  began  the  preparation  of  such  an  index  of  the 
documents  of  the  49th  Congress,  but  had  time 
only  to  prepare  a  few  sample  pages,  and  those  not 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  have  talked  of  this  matter,  and  of  others  relat- 
ing to  documents,  with  Col.  Flint,  who  will  repre- 
sent the  Patent  Office  at  your  meeting.  He  can 
speak  more  at  large  on  the  subject,  and  I  hope 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

I  sent  you,  I  think,  my  last  annual  and  special 
reports,  but  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  another 
copy,  calling  attention  especially  to  what  I  say 
regarding  the  titles  of  public  documents,  another 
thing  in  which  reform  based  upon  common  sense 
should  be  introduced. 

Excuse  the  length  of  this  epistle,  and  attribute 
it  to  my  interest  in  the  work. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting  of 
the  Association, 

I  remain  very  sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Ambs, 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
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"  Washington,  Aug.  23,  1887. 

"  I  hope  you  and  others  will  not  get  discouraged 
by  the  slow  progress  being  made  in  the  matter  of 
reform  in  printing,  distributing,  indexing,  redis- 
tributing, etc.,  etc.  of  public  documents. 

"  I  think  we  are  gaining  something  every  year, 
and  have  only  to  keep  on  in  the  same  line  to 
accomplish  decided  results  at  an  early  day. 

"  As  you  are  specially  interested  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  duplicates  in  our  public  libraries,  I 
wish  to  say  that  exchanges  through  my  office  are 
going  on  all  the  time.  I  suppose  I  have  received 
at  least  32,000  volumes,  most  of  which  have  been 
again  sent  out  to  supply  deficiencies. 

"  A  large  number,  however,  of  prominent  libra- 
ries have  not  yet  begun  cooperation  in  the  work. 
The  best  results  cannot  be  realized  until  all  do 
this. 

"  If  I  am  not  at  the  convention,  I  wish  you 
would  urge  upon  all  the  importance  of  joining  in 
this  effort,  and  for  this  purpose  of  putting  them- 
selves in  communication  with  this  office. 

"I  have  already  sent  to  all  our  prominent 
libraries  five  lists  of  documents  suggesting  ex- 
changes, and  have  prepared  five  more  which  I 
shall  send  as  soon  as  my  other  work  will  permit. 

"  This  work,  you  know,  is  all  extra  volunteer 
work,  and  can  be  taken  up  only  when  I  have 
leisure  from  other  duties. 

"  John  G.  Ames, 

**  SupU  of  Docs:' 

Mrs.  Sanders  read  her  paper 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF    LIBRARIES    IN    MANUFAC- 
TURING   COMMUNITIES. 

(Seep.  8j.) 

Mr.  Yates.  —  I  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the 
able  paper  read  by  Mrs.  Sanders,  but  regret  that  I 
should  have  to  appear  to  criticise  adversely  one 
subject  touched  upon  in  it;  viz.  the  admissi- 
bility of  allowing  borrowers  to  go  to  the  shelves 
and  help  themselves.  This  plan  might  be  possible 
in  a  small  village  library  where  everybody  was 
known  to  everybody  else,  but  in  a  large  town  li- 
brary the  catering  must  be  on  the  principle  that 
your  chain  is  only  so  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 
The  power  of  borrowers  to  help  themselves  in  our 
library  would  mean  such  an  abuse  of  the  privi- 
lege that  it  would  have  to  be  discontinued  directly. 
Our  aim  is  to  make  the  contents  of  our  library  as 
well  known  and  accessible  as  possible  without 
risking  undue  responsibility  of  loss  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Swift.  —  It  ought  to  be  said  of  that  class 
of  papers  to  which  Mrs.  Sanders  refers  that  they 


are  not,  strictly  speaking,  immoral.  They  are 
trash  and  nonsense  and  of  course  injurious.  To 
satisfy  myself  as  to  their  real  character,  I  got  some 
copies  and  read  them  for  Ynyself . 

Judge  Chamberlain.  —  Few  matters  of  library 
administration  are  more  difficult,  or  more  impor- 
tant, than  to  determine  what  freedom  of  access  to 
the  books  and  periodicals  in  a  library  should  be 
accorded  to  the  public;  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  paper  of 
Mrs.  Sanders.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevents 
any  extended  remarks,  but  I  am  unwilling  that 
the  matter  should  pass  without  a  single  observa- 
tion. Mrs.  Sanders'  paper  has  shown  that  the 
question  is  a  practical  one,  —  one  to  be  settled 
by  actual  experiment.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  government  will  arrange  for  one  or  more 
papers  on  this  subject  to  be  presented  at  the  next 
annual  meeting,  setting  forth  the  practice  in  dif- 
ferent libraries,  and  suggesting  expedients  by 
which  the  contents  of  a  library  can  be  made 
more  accessible  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  secured  from  spoliation  or  misuse. 

Mr.  Dewey  announced  that  there  would  be  an 
extra  meeting  at  2  o'clock.    Adjourned. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 

(FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  September  2.) 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  2.15,  President 
Poole  in  the  chair. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

Mr.  Bain.  —  Public  documents  are  really  the 
life  of  the  history  of  a  country.  In  Canada  the 
government  prints  and  binds  a  certain  number  of 
sets  which  are  presented  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  think  I  could  arrange  to  have  such  sets 
sent  to,  say  25,  representative  libraries  in  the 
United  States.  All  that  I  ask  in  return  is  that 
you  will  help  me  to  get  the  U.  S.  Documents, 
about  which  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty.  I 
tried  to  get  some  Patent  Office  reports,  but  they 
told  us  we  were  neither  a  State  library  nor  a  uni- 
versity library  nor  anything  else,  and  they  could 
find  no  authority  to  send. 

Mr.  Flint.  —  On  the  other  hand  we,  at  the 
Patent  Office,  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  Canadian  documents.  We  have  now  at 
the  office  the  MS.  of  one  which  we  actually  had  to 
have  transcribed  in  order  to  get  access  to  it. 

Few  of  you  would  think  of  searching  for  book 
rarities  among  Patent  Office  reports,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  are  certain  of  these  volumes 
that   are   now    so   scarce   that   several   dollars 
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each  will  not  secure  a  copy.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  average  public  document  is  out  of  print, 
and  cannot  be  had  after  three  years ;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Green's  report.  I 
had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Ames  just  before  I 
left  Washington  in  which  he  stated  that  the  ex- 
changes with  libraries  had  brought  back  32,000 
volumes  the  past  year,  and  the  plan  was  to  be  ex- 
tended to  other  sets  published  by  the  government, 
by  other  circulars.  The  plan  of  indexing  all  gov- 
ernment publications  in  a  thorough  and  intelligible 
manner  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  libraries  as 
well  as  the  public  I  would  suggest  a  complete 
title  and  subject-matter  index  to  the  publications 
of  each  Congress  at  least,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
an  index  of  the  publications  to  date,  with,  say  ten- 
year  supplements.  This  may  in  time  be  secured, 
tho'  it  is  difficult  to  get  such  matters  before  Con- 
gress for  action  amid  the  press  of  other  business ; 
but  this  Association  can  do  much  to  further  the 
work. 

INDEXES  MADE  BY  THE  PATENT  OFFICE 

LIBRARY. 

While  upon  this  topic  of  indexing  I  may  state 
briefly  what  has  been  done  by  the  Patent  Office 
Library  of  late.  A  complete  subject-matter  index 
of  French  patents  in  English  to  date,  has  been 
compiled  and  printed  as  you  know,  and  lately  the 
French  government  sent  for  copies  of  it,  as  they 
have  only  annual  indexes.  A  new  edition  of  the 
complete  Subject-matter  Index  of  Italian  Patents 
to  date,  will  be  issued  from  the  press  in  a  few 
days,  which  has  also  been  translated  and  arranged 
in  the  Patent  Office  Library.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  similar  indexes,  in  English,  of  the  Belgian, 
German,  Austrian,  Swedish,  and  other  patents 
in  due  time  and  keep  them  indexed  to  date.  We 
have  nearly  ready  a  complete  subject  and  title 
index  of  the  Scientific  American  and  Supplement 
from  its  commencement  to  date,  of  course  some- 
what imperfect,  but  which  will,  we  hope,  be  valua- 
ble for  reference  in  many  libraries,  especially  for 
inventors,  mechanics,  and  general  readers.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Dingier* s  Polytechnisches  Journal 
is  not  yet  fully  indexed ;  but  as  a  compensation  I 
will  hint  at  a  plan  we  have  in  contemplation  for 
making  a  complete  subject-matter  index  of  current 
scientific  and  technical  periodicals,  of  which  we  have 
about  500  on  file.  The  plan  suggested  is  to  index 
these  periodicals  monthly,  like  the  cooperative 
index  plan,  and  have  this  printed,  and  then  as  fast 
as  possible  take  up  whole  sets  of  the  various  tech- 
nical periodicals  not  found  in  Poole's  index.  This 
may  seem  a  long  work,  and  it  is ;  but  since  I  came 


here  librarians  have  suggested  the  cooperative 
plan,  which  might  aid  very  much  in  carrying  on  the 
work,  and  would  add  but  a  little  labor  to  a  large 
number  of  libraries,  if  they  would  join  in  making 
the  cards,  leaving  the  Patent  Office  Library  to 
do  its  part  also,  and  print  the  index.  If  this  work 
can  be  done,  it  will  be  a  supplement  to  Poole's 
index  on  the  practical  and  technical  side  of  great 
value,  which,  though  not  yet  fully  decided  upon, 
is  one  of  the  possibilities,  and  I  hope  will  soon  be 
a  reality. 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT,  with  brief  remarks,  submitted 
his  paper  on 

HERESIES. 
( This  itfos  not  furnished  for  publicatiofi.) 

Mr.  Cutter  praised  Murray's  English  diction- 
ary, and  made  some  remarks  on  the  words  begin- 
ning with  Biblio. 

Mr.  Cutter  introduced  resolutions  concerning 

postage  on  library  books. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Association,  re- 
ducing the  postage  on  books  sent  through  the 
mails  to  one  cent  per  pound,  meets  with  our  ap- 
proval. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  be  continued  and 
requested  to  renew  their  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
object  for  which  they  were  named  at  the  coming 
session  of  congress.    Voted. 

Mr.  Fletcher  introduced 

RESOLUTION    CONCERNING   STATE  LIBRARIANS. 

On  information  that  the  State  librarians  of  the 

United  States  are  corresponding  in  regard  to  the 

formation  of  a  State  Librarians*  Association, 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion extends  to  the  State  Librarians  a  cordial 
invitation  to  join  in  its  next  conference ;  and,  in 
case  there  are  subjects  which  they  may  wish  to 
discuss,  not  of  special  interest  to  general  libraries, 
the  formation  of  a  separate  section  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  State  and  law  libraries  is  suggested. 

Mr.  Mann  moved  the  reappointment  of  the 

Committee  on  Public  Documents.    Voted. 

Mr.  Green  read  his  paper  on 

SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

{Seep,  go.) 

Mr.  Crunden. —  At  every  meeting  of  our  Li- 
brary Committee  it  is  said  that  more  copies  of 
Alger  and  like  works  are  wanted.  The  question 
always  comes  up  as  to  whether  we  should  have 
oftly  one  copy  or  more  or  none. 

Mr.  Green. —  When  we  issued  a  new  printed 
catalog  I  brought  up  the  question  of  dropping 
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Alger,  but  found  the  same  difference  of  opinion. 
I  have  had  but  one  copy  of  such  works. 
Mr.  Fletcher  read  Miss  Burt's  paper 

THE    RELATION    OF    STANDARD    LITERATURE    TO 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  WORK. 

■  ( Tilts  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educatioft. ) 

Dr.  PooLE. —  Miss  Burt  hoped  to  be  here  her- 
self to  read  her  paper,  but  was  prevented.  I  may 
say  that  she  has  a  book  in  preparation  which  will 
express  something  of  this  same  line  of  thought. 

Mr.  Mann. —  I  move  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  be  requested  to  print  this  paper  as  one 
of  its  circulars. 

Mr.  Richardson  read  his  paper  on 

HOURS  OF  OPENING  LIBRARIES. 

{See p.  92.) 

Mr.  SouLE  did  not  read  his  paper  on 

classes  of  law  books  suitable  for  general 

libraries 

and  it  is  held  for  the  next  conference, 

Mr.  Van  Name  read  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Board  appointing  the 

OFFICERS     of    the    AMERICAN     LIBRARY    ASSO- 
CIATION  FOR   18S7-88. 

President, 
C:  A.  Cutter,  Boston  Athenxum. 

Vice-Presidents, 

S:  S.  Green,  Free  Public  Library,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary. 

J.  N.  Lamed,  Buffalo  Library. 

F:  M.  Crunden,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

Secretary. 
Melvil  Dewey,  Columbia  College  Library. 

Assistant  Secretaries. 
H.  E.  Davidson,  Library  Bureau,  Boston. 
A.  N.  Brown,  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis. 

Recorder. 
E.  C.  Richardson,  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Treasurer. 
H:    J.   Carr,    Public    Library  Grand    Rapids, 
Mich. 

Finance  Committee. 
W:  E.  Foster,  Providence  Public  Library. 
C:  C.  Soule,  Boston. 
A.  Van  Name,  Yale  College  Library. 


Cooperation  Committee. 
W.  S.  Biscoe,  Columbia  College  Library. 
C:  A.  Nelson,  Astor  Library,  New  York. 
R.  B.  Poole,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York. 

Standing  Committee  (with  power  to  appoint  Sub- 
committees). 
The  President,  ex  officio. 
The  Secretary,  ex  officio. 
R.  R.  Bowker,  Publisher  Library  jounuxl .    . 

Couficillors. 

Justin  Winsor,  1876-1885,  Harvard  University, 
Ex-President. 

W:  F.  Poole,  1885-1887,  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago,  Ex-President. 

James  Bain,  Toronto  Public  Library. 

E.  M.  Barton,  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester. 

W :  H.  Brett,  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

R.  C.  Davis,  University  of  Michigan. 

C.  R.  Dudley,  Denver  Public  Library. 

J  :  N.  Dyer,  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 

R.  A.  Guild,  Brown  University. 

Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  Hartford  Library. 

H:  A.  Homes,  New  York  State  Library. 

K:  A.  Linderfelt,  Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders,  Pawtucket  Public  Library. 

A.  R.  Spofford,  Library  of  Congress. 

H :  M.  Utley,  Detroit  Public  Library. 

Miss  T.  H.  West,  Milwaukee  Public  Library. 

A.  W.  Whelpley,  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

Judge  Chamberlain  read  the 

REPORT  OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
extended  to  the  various  railroad  and  steamboat 
lines  which  have  offered  greatly  reduced  rates  on 
this  occasion ;  to  the  newspapers  which  have  re- 
ported its  proceedings ;  and  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Round  Island  House,  not  only  for  their  re- 
duced charges,  but  for  the  use  of  their  parlors 
during  the  meetings. 

Resolved^  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Taylor  and  of  the  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies  on  this  island,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  render  our  stay  an  agreeable  one 
by  their  comprehensive,  varied,  and  most  successful 
series  of  entertainments;  and  that  we  especially 
appreciate  the  kindness  of  some  of  them  in  open- 
ing their  houses  for  our  accommodation. 

Resolved f  That  this  Association  has  observed 
with  pleasure  and  gratification  the  first  year's 
workings  of  the  School  of  Library  Economy  at 
Columbia  College,  and  that  it  regards  the  work 
there  initiated  as  of  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Edmands  reported  on 

PLACE  OF   MEETING  FOR    1888. 

He  introduced  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Dyer  on 
behalf  of  the  libraries  of  St.  Louis,  remarking  that 
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we  were  "  sure  of  a  warm  reception  there  at  any 
time  of  year"  and  mentioned  an  informal  invi- 
tation from  Boston. 

An  animated  discussion  as  to  time  and  place  of 
meeting  was  cut  short  by  postponement. 

A  recess  was  taken  till  8  p.  m. 

SEVENTH  SESSION, 

,       (FRIDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  2) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.20,  Presi- 
dent Poole  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bain  presented  his  paper 

BRIEF    REVIEW  OF    THE    LIBRARIES    OF    CANADA 

{Seep,gb) 

and  said  that  instead  of  reading  it  he  would  prefer 
to  bring  up  a  subject  for  practical  discussion ;  viz. 
reform  in  method  of  appointing  library  assistants. 
They  come  to  us,  he  said,  with  an  ordinary  school 
education,  can  read  and  write  (often  very  poorly), 
and  expect  to  get  positions  by  the  influence  of  some 
trustee.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  permission 
from  the  trustees  to  hold  an  examination  for 
junior  assistants.  The  Association  should  take 
strong  ground  upon  this  subject.  The  English 
have  already  begun  to  do  so.  The  examination 
should  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  third-class  assist- 
ant in  the  civil  service.  I  recall  an  instance  where 
a  gentleman  in  our  library  sought  for  something 
on  the  hbtory  of  the  corn-laws  in  England,  and 
was  given  by  an  assistant  Froude  and  Macaulay. 
We  want  assistants  who  are  trained  to  help  the 
readers.  We  can  only  get  this  by  preliminary 
examinations. 

Mr.  Crunden. — The  Buffalo  conference  adopted 
a  resolution  pledging  this  Association  to  civil  ser- 
vice reform ;  appointments  to  be  made  only  on  defi- 
nitely ascertained  fitness,  and  if  possible  by  promo- 
tion  and  retention  during  good  behavior.  In  my 
library  all  the  higher  positions  have  been  filled 
by  promotion,  except  one  where  I  obtained  an 
assistant  on  Mr.  Dewey's  recommendation.  They 
usually  begin  as  messenger  boys.  I  advertise  for 
a  boy  and  get  perhaps  40  answers.  I  select  from 
these  12  or  15  for  personal  examination,  and  sift 
them  down  to  four  or  five.  Then  I  bring  it  before 
the  committee,  and  generally  get  the  one  I  want. 

Mr.  Bain. —  You  are  fortunate  in  advertising. 
We  have  the  applications  shoved  upon  us. 

Mr.  Utley.  —  I  have  applications  nearly  every 
day.  A  few  years  ago  the  board  adopted  a  system 
of  examinations,  and  about  200  presented  them- 
selves. The  examinations  are  written,  two  or  three 
hours  long.    From  those  who  do  best,  temporauy 


assistants  are  appointed  for  extra  duty.  As  they 
show  adaptation  to  the  work,  and  vacancies  occur, 
they  are  promoted  to  the  regular  staff.  We  are  get- 
ting a  much  better  grade  of  talent  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Flint.  —  In  the  civil  service  rules  there  is 
a  form  for  applicants  to  the  Patent  Office  Library. 
They  might  be  better  applied  than  they  are,  but 
they  serve  to  keep  out  some  incompetent  persons. 
An  applicant  must  know  two  modern  languages, 
and  we  have  even  required  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Putnam's  paper 

BIBLIOGRAPHIC    BUREAU 

{Seep,  qg) 

was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Biscoe,  and  pref- 
aced by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Putnam's  letter  ac- 
companying the  paper,  as  follows  :  — 

*'  I  had  occasion  last  winter  to  make  up  a  pur- 
chase list  of  10,000  volumes  for  our  new  librarv. 
They  were  to  be  added  to  the  14,000  already  in 
the  Athenxum.  I  went  east  for  the  work,  and 
did  most  of  it  in  connection  with  the  libraries 
about  Boston  and  New  York.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  I  had  every  facility,  as  well  as  every 
courtesy,  offered  me;  and  I  availed  myself  of  both 
with  a  shameless  liberality  that  I  trust  may  not  be 
laid  up  against  me  by  my  victims.  At  the  end  of 
my  inquiry  I  began  to  wonder  whether  some 
method  couldn't  be  devised  for  rendering  other 
such  inquiries  simpler,  more  systematic,  and  less 
of  an  imposition  upon  one's  fellow-librarians, 
whence  these  presents. 

I  hope  to  see  the  Bureau  started  in  Minnesota 
—  in  Minneapolis;  for  our  library  will  be  best 
able  to  afford  the  experiment  of  any  in  the  State. 
But  we  shall  not  be  in  condition  to  undertake  it 
for  over  a  year.  Were  it  fair  to  our  own  tax-pay- 
ers, I  should  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  richest 
library  in  the  State  to  furnish  gratuitously  this 
bibliographic  assistance  to  its  feebler  brethren.  As 
it  is,  it  seems  only  right  to  have  the  work  paid  for 
on  a  business  basis,  but  only  at  its  actual  cost.  A 
State  Bureau  at  present  may  seem  chimerical ;  it 
may,  one  of  these  days,  seem  less  so.  Free  public 
libraries  are  on  the  eve  of  a  hard  struggle  with  the 
free  public  taste.  Even  now  it  is  hard  to  keep  out 
vicious  books  that  people  want  to  read;  and  very 
few  librarians  have  the  courage  or  the  power  to 
withstand  the  pressure.  The  most  are,  at  any 
rate,  glad  to  compromise  by  admitting  the  vapid 
books,  if  they  can  keep  out  the  vicious  ones.  But 
with  the  authority  of  the  State  to  back  their 
choice  (even  though  this  be  not  mandatory,  but 
merely  advisory),  they  could  feel  far  bolder  in 
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excluding  the  relatively  as  well  as  the  absolutely 
bad.     But  there  are  cons  as  well  as  pros. 

Mr.  Bain. — In  Ontario,  several  years  ago,  the 
experiment  was  tried  of  establishing  a  number  of 
libraries  and  a  central  office,  for  supplying  them 
with  books.  For  the  first  ten  years  it  worked  very 
well.  Then  a  stock  of  old  books  had  accumulated 
at  the  central  office,  and  the  libraries  became  dis- 
satisfied at  receiving  so  few  new  books.  I  have 
persuaded  the  minister  of  education  to  prepare  a 
quarterly  list  of  250  volumes,  designate  by  stars 
their  relative  value,  and  have  offered  to  supply 
brief  notes  characterizing  the  works. 

President  Poole. —  A  State  bureau,  such  as  Mr. 
Putnam  suggests,  is  impracticable.  It  would  not 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Small  libraries 
must  inquire  and  every  large  library  receive  many 
such  questions.  A  bibliographical  collection  to 
which  they  should  come  would  not  work.  They 
could  not  use  it,  any  more  than  one  could  make  a 
watch  if  the  tools  were  given  to  him.  I  never  had  a 
librarian  come  to  Chicago  to  use  our  bibliographi- 
cal collection,  which  is  large.  A  country  librarian 
has  usually  not  learned  the  alphabet  of  bibliography. 
Mr.  Putnam  has  made  a  good  collection  of 
books,  and  wishes  to  aid  others.  But  I  can 
tell  him  a  better  way.  Get  the  Boston  Public 
Library  catalogue  (an  admirable  collection  of 
books  largely  selected  by  Mr.  George  Ticknor)  and 
go  through  this  and  select  the  books  he  needs. 
Use  the  Chicago  lists.  He  has  the  thing  already 
in  his  hand  in  these  catalogues.  The  scheme  is 
ingenious,  but  impracticable. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  Again  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  that  miscellaneous 
topics  be  brought  up  in  connection  with  papers  on 
allied  subjects,  I  wish  to  ask  the  custom  of  libra- 
rians on  this  point.  I  assume  that  you  all,  like 
myself,  have  frequent  applications  for  information 
on  all  sorts  of  things.  These  come  to  me,  not 
only  from  my  own  constituents,  but  from  people 
all  over  the  country.  A  person  from  Iowa  or 
Texas  writes  to  ask  about  a  legal  advertisement 
that  appeared  in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  or  wants  to 
know  the  best  book  on  house-building  or  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  I  have  always  answered 
these  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  have 
never  made  any  charge  or  had  any  offer  of  pay- 
ment until  a  few  months  ago,  when  a  real-estate 
firm  wrote  to  inquire  about  two  men  who  were 
said  to  have  lived  in  St.  Louis  between  1870  and 
1875.  The  request  that  a  bill  be  rendered  rather 
took  me  by  surprise.  I  charged  50  cents,  and 
received  a  letter  inclosing  a  postal  note  for  that 


amount,  thanking  me  for  the  information,  and 
hoping  we  might  have  further  business  relations. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  other  librarians 
make  any  charge  for  such  services. 

Mr.  Tyler. — The  Astor  Library  used  to  charge 
for  work  of  this  kind.  It  was  done  by  the  assist- 
ants outside  of  library  hours. 

Mr.  Crunden. — Large  jobs  are  always  charged 
with  us,  and  are  given  to  an  assistant  as  outside 
work. 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  We  have  the  same  practice. 

Mr.  Nelson. —  Mr.  Putnam's  plan  is  simply  the 
A.L.  A.  catalogue  in  another  shape.  Mr.  Saunders, 
of  the  Astor  Library,  is  constantly  receiving  in- 
quiries of  all  sorts,  on  the  market  value  of  books, 
about  a  coat-of-arms,  etc.,  and  these  are  answered 
without  charge. 

Mr.  Mann. —  Libraries  for  their  own  protection 
should  refuse  to  do  this  work  gratuitously,  except 
for  their  own  constituency.  There  is  a  bureau  in 
Washington  undertaking  to  answer  just  such 
inquiries  with  the  facilities  of  the  large  libraries, 
and  at  moderate  cost,  and  such  work  should  be 
sent  there. 

Mr.  Swift. —  Do  you  encourage  the  asking  of 
trivial  questions  by  the  readers  ?  We  endeavor  to 
answer  all  inquiries  brought  to  us,  giving  a  great 
deal  of  time,  even  to  unimportant  things.  I 
spent  a  long  time  looking  up  for  some  one  the 
author  of  **  Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb.'* 

Mr.  Carr. —  I  wish  to  show  to  the  Association 
how  not  to  do  it ;  viz.  the  Michigan  way  of  buy- 
ing books.  A  printed  list  is  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  paper.  This  one  just  issued  by 
us  makes  24  columns.  It  is  then  made  up  in 
pamphlet  form  and  printed  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  boards  and  lies  over  for  30  days.  This  list 
cost  us  $60,  and  as  the  only  way  to  get  any  good 
from  it  I  have  had  it  triple  leaded,  so  that  we  can  add 
our  library  numbers  and  use  it  for  bulletin  pur- 
poses as  the  books  are  received. 

Mr.  Flint.  —  Mr.  Poole's  remarks  remind  me 
of  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in  reading  the  reports  of 
the  A.L.  A.,  because  when  I  had  read  a  paper  about 
which  I  doubted  much  whether  the  librarians  agreed 
with  it,  I  had  to  turn  over  several  pages  to  find 
the  antidote  for  the  paper.  Could  not  the  papers 
and  the  discussions  upon  them  come  in  their  con- 
secutive order  ?  It  would  certainly  be  much  more 
convenient.  As  to  Mr.  Crunden's  question  of 
charges  for  questions  to  be  answered,  I  would  say 
that  in  the  Library  of  the  Patent  Office  some  years 
ago  I  had  a  rule  made  charging  regular  rates  for 
work  done  by  assistants  in  searches  or  translations, 
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generally  at  the  rate  of  $i  per  hour.  The  great 
point  gained  was  this,  that  the  calls  made  to 
answer  questions  or  render  services  has  been 
greatly  lessened. 

Mr.  Larned.  —  I  want  to  correct  a  misappre- 
hension of  our  President.  Mr.  Putnam  proposes 
not  to  give  them  the  tools  and  have  them  make  a 
watch,  but  to  make  a  watch  and  sell  it  to  them. 
In  this  connection  I  would  inquire  also  for  the 
A.L.A.  catalog:   Where  is  it  } 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  It  is  almost  a  reality,  as  Mr. 
Lamed  will  find  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  report  from 
the  Publishing  Section. 

The  forthcoming  works  are  nearly  all  simply  sec- 
tions of  the  A.L.  A.  catalog  as  was  planned  from 
the  first.  As  fast  as  these  are  ready  they  will  be 
printed  and   later  gathered  into  a   volume. 

As  to  answering  inquiries,  the  rule  we  adopt  at 
Colombia  is  a  good  one.  I^ocal  libraries  should 
not  use  the  money  of  tax  payers  for  such  purposes. 
We  publish  in  our  circular  that  we  are  willing  to 
do  the  work  and  charge  exactly  what  it  costs  us. 
Any  call  for  investigation,  translation,  copying, 
typewriter  or  stenographic  work  I  look  at  and 
turn  over  to  the  lowest  salaried  officer  that  can 
do  the  work  satisfactorily.  The  library  facilities 
are  all  free.  We  charge  at  rate  of  annual  salary, 
counting  2,000  hours  as  a  year,  or  200  hours  as  a 
month.  If  a  $500  clerk  can  do  the  work,  the 
charge  is  only  25  cents  per  hour  for  time  actually 
used,  or  for  copying  and  duplicating  we  charge  the 
fixt  prices  per  folio  of  100  words  —  6  cents  for  one 
copy,  with  reductions  for  duplicates.  The  time 
given  by  the  staff  is  in  regular  hours,  and  is  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  roll.  If  certified  copies  are 
wanted,  one  of  our  officers  is  a  notary  public  and 
has  a  seal  for  use  in  the  building.  Every  one 
then  feels  free  to  come  and  ask  for  help,  where 
otherwise  they  might  feel  delicate  alx)ut  applying 
for  it.  Mr.  Putnam's  idea  of  bibliografic  bu- 
reaus is  admirable.  The  mistake  Is  in  limiting  it 
to  a  single  State.  Let  us  get  one  before  we 
try  to  establish  30  or  40.  One  good  bureau  is 
all  and  perhaps  more  than  the  country  will  support 
at  present.  To  try  to  make  several  will  result  in 
none  of  them  being  good  enough  to  command 
patronage. 

A  discussion  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Nelson, 
Cutter,  Dewey,  and  others,  followed  on  the 
best  method  of  making  a  closer  connection  in 
the  printed  proceedings  of  the  A.L. A.  between 
the  papers  and  the  discussion  thereon ;  either  by 
exact  reference  to  pages  both  ways  or  by  inserting 
the  discussion  immediately  after  the  paper  as  is 


done  by  many  scientific  societies.  All  were  agreed 
that  it  was  desirable,  and  it  was  left  to  the  secreta- 
ries and  the  editors  to  devise  the  best  practical  way 
of  accomplishing  it. 

Mr.  Tyler  asked  whether  Miss  Hewins*  list  of 
"  Reading  for  the  young,"  to  be  published  as  part 
of  the  A.L.A.  catalog,  was  to  include  books 
which  could  not  now  l)e  obtained ;  a  third  of  her 
last  list  are  now  out  of  print. 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT. —  We  cannot  even  find  the 
existence  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  BowKER. —  We  hope  to  make  the  record 
number  of  the  Library  journal  a  permanent  feature. 
We  propose  for  next  year  a  list  of  valuable  private 
libraries,  giving  the  specialty  of  each  collection, 
and  hope  this  may  be  a  means  of  interesting  pri- 
vate owners  in  the  public  libraries  and  the  work  of 
the  A.L.A.  and  Library  jaurfml.  This  list  can 
be  prepared  only  by  cooperation,  and  the 
librarians  in  the  cities  especially  must  give  us  all 
the  information  in  their  power  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  That  is  certainly  part  of  the 
work  of  the  A.L.A.;  and  in  the  same  way  we  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  every  one  on  the  A.I^.A. 
catalog.  All  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  Miss 
Hewins*  "Reading for  the  young"  should  be  sent 
at  once  either  to  her  or  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  so  they 
may  be  considered.  Don't  wait  till  we  print,  and 
then  criticise,  but  help  make  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Cu'iTER  read  portions  of  Mr.  Lane's 

REPORT   ON    CATALOGUES  AND  AIDS  AND  GUIDES 
FOR   READERS,  1885-87. 

{See  p.  104.) 
Mr.  Dewey  read  by  title  Mr.  Abbot's  paper, 

SOME   RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LLOYD  P.   SMITH, 

which   will  be  printed  hereafter  in    the    Library 

journal ; 

also  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sponablr  :  — 

"  Paola,  Miami  Co.,  Kan..  Aug.  24,  1887. 

"  I  find  that  it  looks  now  as  if  I  cannot  be  with 
you  this  year.    I  regret  it  very  much. 

"  I  send  you  a  list  of  Kansas  libraries  so  far  as 
I  could  learn;  also  the  laws  of  Kansas  relating 
to  free  libraries.  Also  I  hope  that  the  draft  of 
an  association  I  sent  you  last  year  may  be  con- 
sidered. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are 
people  in  the  United  States  that  would  like  to 
join  an  organization  to  promote  and  organize 
libraries  where  needed.  I  think  Kansas  is  about 
the  only  State  that  has  made  a  lawful  free 
library  law  by  act  of  Legislature.    This  law  is 
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very  new,  and  to  put  it  in  full  force  it  needs  some 
good  missionaries. 


Name  of  Library. 


Firth 

Public 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Students' 

Baker  University . . 

Ladies* 

City 

College  of  Emjporia 

State  Normal  School 

U.  S.  Inf.  and  Cav.  School. 

Paola  City 

Highland  University 

Public  School 

Trott's  Select 

State  Penitentiary 

City 

University  of  Kansas 

Bethany  Normal  Institute-. 
Slate  Agricultural  College. . . 

Public  School 

Library  Association 

Library  Association 

City 

Ottawa  University 

Memorial  and  Historical. . . . 

Library  Association 

St.  Mary's  College. ........ 

Reading-rooms  Association. 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 

pin  Mary 

Salina  Normal  University. 
Coll.  of  Sisters  of  Bethany. 

Kansas  State 

Topeka  Free 

Washburn  College 

City 


Place. 

Kind. 

Atchison 

Atchison 

Atchison 

Atchivjn 

Free.. 
Sub. . . 
Free.. 

Baldwin 

Blue  Rapids. . . . 

Emporia 

Emporia 

Emporia 

Ft.  Leavenw'th. 

Paola 

Highland 

Free.. 
Sub. . . 
Free.. 
Free.. 
Free.. 
Free.. 
Free.. 

Holton  ........ 

Junction  City... 

Lansing 

Lawrence 

Lawrence 

Lindsborg ,. 

Manhattan 

Marvsville 

Olathe 

Free.. 
Sub. . . 
Free.. 
Sub. . . 
Free.. 

Free. . 
Free.. 
Sub. . . 
Free.. 
Sub... 
Free.. 

Oswego 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Parsons 

Peabody 

St.  Mary's 

St.  Marv's 

Free.. 

St.  Marv's 

Salina 

Topeka 

Topeka 

Topeka 

Free.. 
Free*. 
Free.. 
Free.. 
Sub... 

Topeka 

WichiU 

No. 
Volt. 


1, 806 
2.894 
4,600 
1,100 
1,600 

1,000 

a,738 
1,854 
6,000 
5,000 

i,a37 
1,200 
4,665 
4.000 
7,700 
2,000 

5.S59 
1,060 

1,200 

1,100 

2,500 

1,000 

4,780 

i,8aa 

8,000 

a, 000 

1,000 
1,000 
1,028 

12,000 
5,000 
2,500 


"  I  send  you  draft  of  bill  that  will  be  submitted 
to  the  next  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for 
making  post-office  buildings  in  the  smaller  towns. 
I  think  librarians  will  appreciate  the  change." 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  that  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  appoint  each  year  corre- 
sponding members  from  England,  France, 
Germany,  etc.,  who  should  send  reports  of 
library  progress  in  their  respective  countries,  and 
that  Mr.  Yates  be  appointed  the  corresponding 
member  from  England  for  next  year.    Voted. 

Mr.  Crunden. —  We  have  had  too  good  a 
feast  prepared  this  year.  We  want  more  discus- 
sions. It  is  very  awkward  for  the  presiding  officer 
to  rule  out  a  paper  or  to  restrict  discussion,  and  I 
submit  the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolved^  That  at  all  future  conferences  the 
Standing  Committee  be  authorized  and  requested 
to  examine  the  papers  to  be  presented,  and 
decide  with  regard  to  each  whether  it  is  to  be  read 
entire  or  by  abstract,  or  to  be  submitted  for 
printing. 

Mr.  Nelson.  —  I  suggest  that  they  give  us  a 

smaller  number. 

•Railroad. 


Mr.  Crunden.  —  This  is  hardly  necessary  after 
the  experience  of  this  year.  I  do  not  mean  that 
all  papers  are  be  submitted  complete  beforehand, 
for  many  of  us  do  not  prepare  them  till  the  last 
minute ;  but  their  character  and  length  should  be 
made  known  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mann. — The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  requires  a  written 
abstract  of  all  papers  to  be  presented  to  the  Pro- 
gram Committee,  and  under  no  circumstances  will 
admit  a  paper  till  so  submitted. 

Mr.  Nelson.  —  If  we  print  papers  that  are  not 
read,  are  we  not  in  danger  of  getting  our  proceed- 
ings so  long  that  we  cannot  afford  to  print  them  ? 

Mr.  Bain.  —  That  may  be  left  to  common  sense 
and  the  law  of  evolution. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  Evolution  has  already  largely 
settled  it.  The  Program  Committee  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  Standing  Committee  has  the 
matter  in  charge.  I  like  Mr.  Crunden's  resolu- 
tion. Many  papers  are  very  valuable,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  for  us  to  listen  to  them  when  we  can 
read  them  at  home  as  well. 

Mr.  Green. — Can  the  matter  not  be  left  to  the 
committee  now  without  a  vote  ? 

Mr.  Dewey. —  Some  people  might  think  the 
committee  autocratic. 

Mr.  Crunden's  resolution  was  then  voted. 

The  motion  on  the 

PLACE  FOR  the  NEXT   MEETING 

was  taken  from  the  table. 

Mr.  Crunden. —  I  did  not  say  as  much  as  I 
wished  in  regard  to  St.  Louis  this  afternoon.  I 
desirfe  to  second  most  heartily  Mr.  Dyer's  invita- 
tion. Most  of  our  large  cities  have  been  visited 
already.  It  would  be  good  for  you  to  go  to  St. 
Louis,  and  it  would  be  good  for  our  city  to  have 
you  come.  Every  city  where  the  Association  has 
met  has  been  benefited  by  it.  But  I  don't  want  to 
have  you  come  if  the  members  cannot  turn  out 
and  make  the  meeting  a  success.  St.  Louis  has 
the  reputation  of  being  hospitable,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  she  will  not  fail  to  maintain  it  if 
you  come  there  for  your  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Perkins. — A  large  city  is  the  last  place 
for  us  to  meet  in.  We  need  a  quiet  place  to  read 
our  everlasting  program.  I  amend  that  our  next 
meeting  be  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  a  place  to  be 
selected  hereafter.  We  want  the  smell  of  salt 
water  and  a  taste  of  quahaug. 

Mr.  Dkwey.  —  The  place  and  time  must  be  se- 
lected beforehand,  and  not  left  to  the  committee. 
Many  people  complained  two  years  ago   about 
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Lake  George.  Last  year  we  decided  at  Milwaukee 
to  come  here  at  this  time,  and  we  have  much  the 
largest  attendance  in  our  history.  If  we  go  to  a 
city,  I  advocate  St.  Louis.  For  a  summer  resort 
the  White  Mountains,  Catskills,  Mount  Desert, 
.  and  Old  Point  Comfort  have  been  named.  At 
these  we  might  cultivate  the  spirit  of  repose  for 
which  Mr.  Green  yearns. 

No  three  men  should  be  asked  to  decide  a  ques- 
tion on  which  every  member  has  a  preference. 
Let  us  decide  before  adjournment,  and  begin  now 
to  plan  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Griswold. — I  don't  want  to  go  to  a  city; 
but  the  Atlantic  coast  has  no  place  cheap  and 
desirable.    The  Catskills  are  good. 

Mr.  Larned. — Is  there  not  danger  in  going  to 
sunmier  resorts  that  the  meeting  becomes,  at  least 
in  the  view  of  outsiders,  a  picnic  ? 

Mr.  Nelson. — In  a  city  we  separate  and  lose 
our  common  feeling.  I  am  more  disposed  now  to 
go  to  St.  Louis  than  I  was  earlier  in  the  session. 

Mr.  Green.  —  I  should  like  to  take  again  the 
expression  of  opinion  on  St.  Louis.  If  enough 
cannot  go  there,  I  would  prefer  either  Bar  Harbor 
or  the  White  Mountains.  I  move  to  lay  the  pres- 
ent motion  on  the  table.     Voted. 

I  move  that  the  meeting  of  the  Association  next 
year  be  at  St.  Louis  in  October.     Voted. 

BADGES, 

Mr.  Mann.  —  One  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
profitable  portions  of  our  meetings  is  the  social. 
When  we  are  coming  to  the  meetings  it  is  often 
difficult  to  tell  on  the  train  who  are  our  fellow- 
members,  and  also  to  remember  the  names  of  those 
we  have  met  before.  I  therefore  move  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — 

Resolved^  That  in  order  to  facilitate  recognition 
and  to  promote  social  intercourse,  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  be  requested 
to  provide  badges  of  appropriate  design  to  be  worn 
by  the  members  and  to  bear  the  names  of  the  wear- 
ers respectively. 

Some  think  this  will  be  too  expensive,  and  it  is 
suggested  to  print  numbers  instead  of  names. 
The  badge  would  be  a  permanent  one,  however, 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  the  expense  of  printing 
names  shall  be  met. 

Mr.  BowKER  moved  that  the  part  in  regard  to 
names  be  stricken  out,  and  various  members 
objected  to  wearing  the  name  so  prominently. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  It  has  been  already  decided  that 
there  should  be  a  badge.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  Milwaukee  to  prepare  one  ;  but  Miss  Coe, 
the  Chairman,  is  in  Europe  as  our  delegate  to  the 


L.A.U.K.  If  wished,  the  name  might  be  detach- 
able and  put  on  only  after  getting  to  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Mr.  Bowker's  amendment  was  voted,  and  then 
Mr.  Mann  substituted  "number"  in  place  of 
"name,"  and  the  resolution  was  passed. 

thanks. 

Mr.  Mann  also  moved  the  following.    Voted. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  A.L.A.  be 
tendered  to  Messrs.  H.  £.  Davidson  and  A.  N. 
Brown  for  their  arduous,  courteous,  and  prompt 
services  in  facilitating  our  travels. 

MUTUAL  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Carr  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  P.  Ferree, 
of  the  Mutual  Library  of  Philadelphia,  a  sub- 
scription library  resembling  Mudie*s. 

•*  Philadelphia,  Aug.  29,  1887. 
"  H.  J.  Carr  Esq.,  Treasurer,  — 

« 

^*  My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  disappointed 
to  find  at  the  last  moment  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  leave  for  the  Thousand  Islands,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Mutual  Library  of  this 
dty.  I  have  always  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  published  proceedings  of  your  Association, 
and  have  never  finished  reading  the  papers  and 
accounts  of  your  meetings  without  a  sigh  of  regret 
that  I  had  not  been  present.  This  year  I  had 
fully  determined  to  go,  but  must  content  myself  by 
giving  you  a  sketch  of  the  growth  and  success  of 
the  Mutual  Library,  believing  it  will  interest  you 
and  some  of  your  co-laborers. 

"In  the  spring  of  1879  ^  found  myself  'stuck,' 
through  the  failure  of  an  advertising  scheme,  with 
some  500  copies  of  Franklin  Square  and  Seaside 
Library  issues,  bound  in  cloth  covers.  Being 
unable  to  sustain  the  loss,  I  devised  the  check 
register  system,  and,  having  secured  as  librarian 
a  young  lady- familiar  with  the  business,  on  May 
I,  1879,  ^^  announced  the  opening  of  the  Mutual 
Library  on  its  new  system  of  100  books  for  $1, 
with  no  fines.  In  addition  to  the  cloth-bound 
issues  above  named,  we  did  not  have  a  dozen 
regular  bound  books. 

"  It  was  more  than  amusing  to  have  the  old 
patrons  of  my  lady  librarian,  after  their  usual  con- 
gratulations, look  around  the  room  at  the  empty 
shelves,  and  ask,  'Well,  Emily,  where  is  the 
library  ? '  and  hear  her  smilingly  explain,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  shelf  of  tall  Seaside  &  Franklin 
Square  issues, 'These  are  all  the  books  we  have 
at  present.  We  were  disappointed  in  getting  a  lot 
of  1x>oks,  but  they  will  be  here  shortly.*  And  so 
confidingly   they  paid    their  dollar,    which    was 
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quickly  turned  into  books;  and* in  a  little  while  we 
really  looked  like  a  library,  and  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  add  new  cases  for  books,  and  in  a  few 
years  seek  our  present  enlarged  quarters,  where 
we  have  been  for  five  years,  but  are  now  negotiat- 
ing for  permanent  quarters  to  give  us  greater 
facilities. 

"The  register  of  additions  now  nqmbers,  includ- 
ing duplicates,  upwards  of  40,000  volumes.  We 
seek  to  keep  our  books  in  circulation.  We  loan 
more  books  than  any  other  library  in  the  city,  for 
our  terms  are  more  liberal.  We  allow  two  books 
at  a  time  on  a  5i  check  register,  or  three  at  a  time 
oil  a  $1  subscription  for  three  months. 

**  We  are  frequently  asked  what  security  we  have 
for  the  books  loaned,  as  a  dollar  hardly  covers  the 
cost  of  two  or  three  bound  books.  We  believe  in 
the  hoiTesty  of  the  community,  and  trust  our  sub- 
scribers as  such.  We  have  lost  a  few  books,  but 
doubt  if  a  single  instance  reflects  on  the  integrity 
of  the  subscriber.  Hundreds  have  paid  the  value 
of  lost  books.  Each  subscriber  is  treated  as 
though  he  was  our  only  patron,  and  his  taste  in 
reading  so  closely  consulted  that  a  large  number 
relv  entirely  on  the  librarian  for  the  selection  of 
their  books, 

"  We  loan  current  issues  of  all  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  reviews  as  books,  but  do  not  bind  them 
into  volumes.  You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
the  extent  to  which  magazines,  and  especially  the 
heavy  monthly  and  quarterly  reviews,  are  bor- 
rowed. 

'•  The  library  is  run  on  purely  business  principles 
to  make  money;  and  while  it  has  been  claimed 
that  the  cheap  issues  of  books  has  ruined  the 
library  business,  and  many  of  the  old  circulating 
libraries  relinquished  business  in  consequence,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Mutual  Library  successfully 
built  up  its  business  on  the  cheap  issues.  They 
have  made  a  host  of  readers  ;  and,  when  America 
and  England  justly  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
authors  to  international  copyright,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  tastes  formed  from  the  present  glut  of 
cheap  issues  will  make  a  demand  for  books,  no 
matter  what  their  cost  may  be,  that  no  other 
medium  could  have  secured. 

'*  I  believe  the  possibilities  of  library  influence 
and  extension  in  this  country  are  not  appreciated. 
Not  Only  should  every  town  have  its  circulating 
or  public  library,  but  every  neighborhood  should 
be  united  by  its  local  institution.  Every  bank, 
insurance,  trust,  and  manufacturing  company 
should  have  its  library  of  standard  books  and 
journals  devoted  to  its  special  interest,  as  well  as 


all  the  leading  magazines  and  reviews,  as  issued; 
for  they  all  contain  articles  of  vital  interest  to  the 
intelligent  clerk  or  workman.  It  pays  to  give 
brain  food  to  your  employes.  It  elevates  and 
stimulates  them  to  higher  excellen.ce  in  their 
lives  and  duties. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"Samuel  P.  Ferree, 

"  Treasurer,'* 

Mr.  Crunden. —  At  Milwaukee  we  received  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  meet  at  Denver,  to  which 
they  have  received  no  answer.  If  none  has  been 
made,  the  invitation  should  receive  now  a  formal 
recognition,  and  an  explanation  and  hearty 
acknowledgment  be  sent  to  them. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  I  think  such  a  resolution  was 
passed,  and  have  a  pretty  clear  recollection  of 
signing  the  type-written  copy  to  mail  to  Denver. 
I  will,  however,  send  a  duplicate  when  I  get  home. 

Mr.  Dewey  then  read  by  title  Miss  James' 

REPORT  ON   THE  SCHOOL  OF    LIBRARY   ECONOMY 

{Seep.  118) 

and  part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  W:  C.  Lane  : 

**  I  hoi>e  for  the  next  conference  the  various  re- 
porters will  be  appointed  at  your  meeting  now.  If 
I  had  been  appointed  to  do  this  a  year  or  two  years 
ago  (the  report  covers  two  years),  I  should  have 
made  notes  for  it  right  along,  and  could  have  pre- 
sented something  much  more  complete  and  valu- 
able than  the  present  production.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  try  it  again  (if  it  is  desired),  as*  it  lies  quite 
within  my  line ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  it  now, 
and  not  be  called  on  a  month  or  two  before  the 
next  meeting,  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  over 
the  ground  thoroughly." 

Mr.  Dewey  called  attention  to  the  "  Uebersicht 
der  systematischen  Ordnung  der  Stadtbibliothek 
zu  Hamburg,  1885,"  and  the  "Classified  catalogue 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  com- 
piled by  G :  Watson  Cole,"  which  were  on  exhi- 
bition. 

Mr.  Dewey  offered  the  following  resolution, 
with  a  brief  introductory  tribute,  saying  that 
almost  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  his  efforts 
in  welcoming  the  Association  to  the  Northwest  and 
to  St.  Paul :  — 

Whereas,  In  the  death  of  Frederick  Jackson, 
of  St.  Paul,  the  American  Library  Association  has 
lost  one  of  its  original  members,  for  many  years 
one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  officers,  en- 
deared to  all  who  knew  him  by  his  rare  qualities 
of  head  and  heart;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  unite  with  the  family  and 
friends  of  our  late  associate  in  a  keen  sense  of  our 
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common  deep  bereavement,  which  has  left  us  only 
a  memory  —  in  which  there  is  nothing  we  would 
forget  —  m  place  of  the  generous,  unselfish,  modest 
spirit,  whose  worth  grew  more  and  more  apparent 
every  year  to  all  who  had  the  happy  lot  to  know 
him. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  his  family. 

Mr.  Green.  —  Mr.  Jackson  was  one  of  our 
most  useful  associates,  and  most  dear  to  the  early 
members.  I  move  the  passage  of  the  resolutions 
by  a  rising  vote.  The  resolution  was  passed  by 
a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  to  refer  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee the  binding  of  a  part  of  the  copies  of  the 
Proceedings. 

Mr.  Green  inquired  if  this  was  not  in  the 
province  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  after 
some  discussion  the  following  by-law  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Dewey  and  voted :  — 


Resoh'ed^  That  no  bills  against  this  Association 
be  incurred  by  any  officer  or  committee  in  excess 
of  the  appropriation  allowed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

The  whole  question  of  printing  and  binding  the 

Proceedings  was  by  vote  referred  to  the  Standing 

Committee  with  power. 

Mr.  Linderfelt  offered  the  following:  — 

MiTVfd^  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  collect  and  manage  all  the 
rules,  regulations,  by-laws,  or  resolutions,  which 
have  Ixjen  passed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  regulation  of  its  business  transactions, 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
before  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Association 
and  distributed  among  its  members.    Voted. 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  to  take  a  recess  for  the 
excursion  to  Quebec.    Voted. 

By  the  vote  of  Aug.  30  (see  p.  120)  the  Conven- 
tion finally  adjourned  on  Sept.  10. 


APPENDIX   1. 


The  A.L.A.  Publishing  Section  met  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  on  Friday,  September  2. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  C.  Alex. 
Nelson  was  chosen  President  protttn. 

Messrs.  W:  E.  Foster,  R.  B.  Poole,  and  H.  L. 
Koopman  were  appointed  a  committee  on  nomi- 
nations. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Board  was  read  by 
the  Chairman,  W:  I.  Fletcher,  and  also  the  Treas- 
urer's report. 

report  of  the  executive  board  for  1886-87. 

Following  the  lines  indicated  at  the  meeting  last 
year,  your  Executive  Board  have  gone  forward  to 
carry  out,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  first  year,  the 
work  of  the  section. 

38  persons  joined  as  provisional  members 
at  the  last  meeting,  paying  ^i  each;  and,  with 
the  funds  thus  provided,  circulars  were  prepared 
and  sent  to  all  the  considerable  libraries  in  the 
country,  setting  forth  the  plans  of  the  section,  and 
asking  for  annual  subscriptions  of  $10  to  consti- 
tute regular  membership. 

42  libraries  have  responded  with  these  sub- 
scriptions. The  report  of  the  Treasurer  is  re- 
ferred to  for  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts 
have  been  $458,  the  total  expenditures  $85.67, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $372.83. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  Section,  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  Executive  Board  that  this 
money  should  be  divided  between  two  purposes,  —  * 


that  of  employing  clerical  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  matter  for  publication,  and  that  of  the  actual 
publication  of  such  material,  in  so  far  as  it  cannot 
be  secured  without  cost  to  the  Section  as  such. 

With  regard  to  the  several  undertakings  outlined 
in  our  preliminary  circular,  we  report  progress  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  Index  to  General  Literature:  Its  scope 
and  plan  have  been  more  closely  defined,  and  a 
list  of  the  works  to  be  covered  by  it  has  been 
begun,  and  carried  well  towards  completion. 

2.  The  Handbook  for  Readers :  It  has  been 
outlined  by  Mr.  Soldan  of  Peoria,  to  whom  it  was 
entrusted  for  preparation.  His  outline  has  been 
submitted  to  us«  and  he  informs  us  that  he  has 
written  out  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  hopes  to 
havp  it  finished  in  a  short  time. 

[Mr.  Soldan 's  "  Outline  '*  was  here  read.] 

3.  Catalog  of  Bibliographical  Reference  Lists: 
Mr.  Lane  reports  this  as  nearly  ready  for  issue. 
This  and  the  Handbook  for  Readers  will  prob- 
ably be  the  first  and  second  issues  of  the  section. 

4.  Printed  catalog  cards :  Subscribers  to  the 
section  were  asked  to  state  their  choice  between 
three  classes  of  cards  on  which  the  work  of  fur- 
nishing printed  cards  might  be  commenced.  All 
but  one  of  those  who  expressed  a  preference 
voted  for  the  third  class  named  ;  viz.  cards  of  bib- 
liographical reference  under  topics.  Two  consid- 
erations have  prevented  us  from  following  at  once 
this  indication  of  preference. 
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First,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lane's  forthcoming  list 
will,  to  some  extent,  cover  the  same  ground ;  and, 
second,  that  special  facilities  are  now  offered  for 
printing  author-cards  of  new  books  through  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Bowker  to  give  the  use  of  the  electro- 
typed  titles  now  being  prepared  for  the  Annual 
American  Catalog.  The  Board  have  decided  to 
commence  immediately  !he  printing  of  cards,  of 
both  standard  sizes  (postal  and  index),  from  these 
electrotypes  and  their  distribution  to  the  members 
of  the  section,  and  to  others  who  may  subscribe 
for  them.  This  is  an  experiment,  but  one  which 
can  be  tried  with  slight  expense,  and  which  we 
believe  may  lead  to  important  good  results. 

5.  The  A.L.A.  Catalog:  Your  Board  have 
made  arrangements  with  Hon.  N.  H.  R.  Dawson, 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the 
publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
sections  of  this  proposed  catalog.  The  Bureau 
will  assume  the  expense  of  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  these  sections,  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  submit  the  material  ready  for  publication 
to  the  Bureau.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  (with  some  changes  in  form)  of  Miss 
Hewins*  "  Reading  for  the  Young"  as  the  first  of 
these  sections.  A  list  of  works  in  the  department 
of  Travels  which  has  been  partly  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Dewey,  and  one  in  Political  Science  by  Mr.  Bow- 
ker may  follow. 


Your  Board  note  with  encouragement  the  spread 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  absolute  individualism  among  the  libraries 
in  cataloging  work,  and  the  increasing  readiness 
to  join  in  cooperative  work  for  the  common  good. 

STATEMENT   OF  ACCOUNTS,  AUG.  24,   1887. 

Receipts, 
38  Preliminary  subscriptions  of  $1.00  .    .    %'fi.QO 
42  Regular  subscriptions  for  1887  of  ^10  •.     420.00 

^458.00 

Expenses. 
Stationery,  printing,  and  postage      .    .    .    ^31.67 
Clerical  labor  on  "  Essay  Index  "...      54.00 

85.67 
Balance 372-33 

^458-00 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  follow- 
ing names  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they 
were  duly  elected :  — 

President^  J.  L.  Whitney. 
Secretary^  W:  I.  Fletcher. 
Treasurer ^  W:  C.  Lane. 

Executive  Boards  W:  I.  Fletcher,  M.  Dewey, 
C:  A.  Cutter,  R:  R.  Bowker,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Coe. 

Adjourned. 
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THE  ATTENDANCE  AND  THE  EXCUR- 
SIONS. 

By  Melvil  Dewey. 

[From  the  Critic] 

The  attendance  has  grown  from  60  or  70  till 
this  year  it  numbered  175.  They  came  from 
23  States,  from  Eastern  Maine  to  Western 
California;  and  Great  Britain  sent  three  dele- 
gates; while  two  members  of  the  American 
Association  were  in  attendance  on  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  session  at 
Birmingham,  the  senior  delegate  bemg  the  lady 
(Miss  Ellen  M.  Coe)  who  has  accomplished  so 
great  a  work  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library.  Two  interesting  facts  are  to 
be  observed  in  the  registration  this  year.  Except 
in  Boston,  the  number  of  women  up  to  1885  never 
exceeded  20.  In  '85  it  rose  to  25,  in  *86  to  54, 
and  this  year  to  90^  as  against  85  men.    A  part 


of  these  are  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  of  mem- 
bers, drawn  by  the  social  features ;  but  19  lady 
chief  librarians  and  23  assistants  were  present; 
and  of  the  other  48,  some  were  ex-librarians,  or 
assistants,  or  trustees  actively  interested,  as  shown 
by  their  faithful  attendance  on  all  sessions.  Of  the 
85  men,  42  were  chief  librarians,  13  assistants,  five 
other  officers,  five  publishers  or  booksellers  (regu- 
lar members  and  attendants  on  the  meetings),  and 
20  ex-librarians,  editors,  clergymen,  and  others 
interested  in  the  work.  Geographically,  the  regis- 
ter is  noteworthy.  The  North  Atlantic  States 
were  all  represented ;  of  the  South  Atlantic,  there 
were  only  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  None  of  the  seven  Gulf  States  ap- 
peared. The  Lake  States  came  next  to  the  North 
Atlantic.  For  the  past  three  years  the  largest 
single  delegation  has  come  from  Columbia  College 
Library. 

The  New  England  party  alone  numbered  70, 
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while  New  York  sent  half  as  many  more.  At 
Clayton  a  special  steamer  took  them  to  Round 
Island,  where  the  four  days*  session  was  held. 
The  commodious  steamer  John  Thorn  was  char- 
tered for  two  afternoons  to  make  the  trips  around 
the  Islands  and  to  Kingston,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  the  moonlight  trip  to  Alexandria  Bay.  A 
stroller  about  the  boat  on  any  of  these  trips  was 
sure  to  find  committees  at  work  here  and  there, 
and  animated  little  groups  discussing  matters  of 
common  interest ;  and  yet  there  was  always  present 
the  atmosphere  of  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  outing. 
The  cottagers  on  Round  Island  showed  many 
courtesies.  An  Adirondack  camp-fire  at  Shady 
Ledge,  with  brass  band,  orchestra,  glee  club,  fine 
land  and  marine  fireworks,  and  an  exceedingly 
clever  humorous  entertainment,  filled  one  enjoy- 
able evening;  a  comedy  in  the  hotel  dining-room 
another ;  and  a  general  illumination  and  fireworks, 
with  a  band,  occupied  a  third. 

On  Saturday  morning  about  125  took  the 
steamer  Corsican,  shooting  the  famous  rapids, 
and  arriving  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  for 
an  admirable  late  dinner,  which  the  hungry  libra- 
rians will  long  remember.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
sent  up  special  cars  for  those  who  wished  to  hurry 
on  to  Quebec  on  Sunday  and  Monday;  but  the 
main  party  enjoyed  Montreal,  and  went  on  to 
Quebec  by  moonlight  on  the  Monday  night 
steamer,  devoting  all  day  Tuesday  to  that  quaintest 
of  American  cities.  Here  four  parties  broke,  off. 
One  went  up  the  Saguenay,  another  to  Ottawa 
and  Toronto,  where  various  courtesies  were  ex- 
tended by  local  committees ;  another  returned  via 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George ;  and  a  fourth  via  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Thousand  Islands.  The 
main  party,  however,  took  the  side-wheel  steamer 
Miramichi  for  Pictou. 

THE  WESTERN  PARTY. 

BY  WM.  F.   POOLE. 

A  section  of  members  residing  at  the  West  (with 
the  addition  to  their  number  of  Prof.  Van  Name, 
of  Yale  College  Library,  and  Mrs.  Van  Name) 
accompanied  the  eastern  section  to  Quebec,  and 
shared  with  them  the  pleasures  of  sight-seeing  in 
that  interesting  city.  Parting  with  them  at 
Quebec,  the  Western  party  returned  ina  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Niagara,  and  Buffalo.  Spending 
a  day  at  sight-seeing  at  Montreal,  they  left  on  the 
morning  of  September  7th  for  Ottawa,  and  were 
met  at  the  station  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Douglas  Brymner,  the  Dominion  Archi- 


vist, A.  D.  De  Celles  and  M.  J.  Griffin,  the  libra- 
rians of  Parliament,  and  others,  with  carriages, 
and  were  driven  through  that  enterprising  and 
picturesque  city.  They  were  conducted  through 
the  splendid  Parliament  buildings  and  its  gem  of 
a  library ;  also  through  the  building  where,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Brymner,  the  Canadian  Archives 
are  kept  —  the  most  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
scripts for  historical  purposes  to  be  found  on  this 
continent,  and  to  the  museums  of  geology  and 
natural  history.  The  party  then  drove  to  Chaudiere 
Falls,  and  to  Hull  —  which  gave  an  idea  of  the 
immense  lumber  interests  of  Ottawa  —  and  later 
to  the  Russell  House  to  dine.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  cordial  and  generous  hospitality  which 
was  extended  to  the  party  in  Ottawa. 

In  the  evening  Pullman  sleeping-cars  were  taken, 
and  the  party  arrived  at  Toronto  in  the  morning, 
where  similar  hospitalities  awaited  them.  After 
they  had  taken  breakfast  at  the  Rossin  House, 
Mayor  Howland  and  the  Public  Library  Board 
appeared  at  the  hotel  with  carriages  and  took 
them  to  the  principal  points  of  interest  in  the  city 
—  the  Public  Library,  the  educational  headquar- 
ters and  museum,  the  Wellesley  public  school, 
Osgoode  Hall  and  law  library,  University  of 
Toronto  and  library,  Rosedale,  bringing  up  for 
lunch  .at  the  elegant  residence  of  Ex- Alder  man 
John  Hallam,  the  first  President  of  the  Library 
Board.  Plates  were  laid  for  about  50  guests; 
and  Capt.  James  Mason,  the  President  of  the 
present  Board,  presided.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  banquet,  he  tendered  the  visitors  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  called  up  Mayor  Howland,  who 
made  a  graceful  speech.  Dr.  Poole  and  other 
members  of  the  visiting  party  responded  to  com- 
plimentary toasts;  and  finally  Mr.  Hallam,  the 
generous  host,  and  Mr.  James  Bain,  Jr.,  the 
accomplished  librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  were 
brought  upon  their  feet.  To  Mr.  Bain  the  visiting 
librarians  were  greatly  indebted  for  constant 
attentions  during  the  whole  trip. 

The  party  were  then  conveyed  to  the  elegant 
steam  yacht  "  Vivid,"  which  had  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  by  Mr.  Frank 
Poison,  who  had  joined  the  party.  The  yacht 
steamed  to  4he  exhibition  grounds,  where  an  hour 
was  spent  in  viewing  the  display  of  natural  pro- 
ducts, arts,  and  manufactures  of  Canada.  Then 
followed  a  harbor  excursion,  a  sail  around  "  the 
Island,"  and  a  collation  of  solid  and  liquid  re- 
freshments in  the  cabin,  which,  with  brief  parting 
speeches,  closed  the  day's  delightful  entertain- 
ment.    The  regret  was  frequently  expressed  by 
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the  committee  that  they  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  all  the  librarians  who  met  at  Round 
Island.  Taking  a  steamer  the  next  morning,  the 
party  had  a  pleasant  sail  across  Lake  Ontario, 
and,  arriving  at  Niagara,  proceeded  on  to  Buffalo, 
where  Mr.  Larned  was  in  waiting  with  carriages 
to  convey  the  party  to  the  Genessee  House.  Here 
an  elegant  dinner,  with  Mr.  I^med  as  the  host, 
awaited  the  visitors.  Mr.  Eidlitz,  the  architect 
of  the  new  library  building,  joined  the  party  at 
dinner.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  examining, 
under  Mr.  Larned's  guidance,  the  new  library 
building,  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  In  the 
evening  the  party  separated,  and  took  trains  for 
their  homes. 

THE   NOVA   SCOTIA   EXCURSION. 

By  Melvil  Dewey. 

[From  "The    Librarians*    Holiday"  in    the 

Critic^ 

The  Miramichi  was  held  from  Tuesday  noon  till 
night  to  accommodate  the  librarians  who  wished 
to  see  more  of  Quebec,  and  steamed  down  the 
great  river  on  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  thousand- 
miles  trips  conceivable.  The  scenery  on  the  right 
for  four  days  was  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  the  night  stops  at  Mt.  St.  Louis,  Madeleine, 
and  other  points  where  the  French  boatmen  came 
off  to  the  steamer  for  freight,  and  talked  faster 
than  they  worked,  gave  a  flavor  of  a  foreign  land. 
Stops  of  three  to  five  hours  each  at  Gaspe,  Perc^ 
Summerside,  Charlottetown,  and  Pictou  gave 
delightful  breaks  in  the  voyage,  which  combined 
in  a  rare  degree  the  bracing  salt  air  of  the  ocean 
with  the  romantic  scenery  of  a  tourist's  paradise. 
The  feelings  of  the  party  on  leaving  the  steamer 
were  expressed  in  hearty  resolutions  which  assured 
Captain  Raquet  that  the  trip  had  more  than  met 
all  the  sanguine  expectations  with  which  it  was 
undertaken. 

A  special  car  met  the  steamer  at  Pictou  and 
carried  the  librarians  across  Nova  Scotia  to  Hali- 
fax, where  the  two  days  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Besides  the  ordinary  drives  and  sight-seeing,  there 
was  a  general  attendance  at  the  garrison  church  to 
hear  the  military  band  and  several  hundred  soldiers 
render  the  Anglican  service  with  a  volume  not  to 
be  forgotten ;  a  special  yacht  trip  through  the 
Northwest  Arm,  to  the  Dingle  and  Melville 
Island,  through  the  harbor,  and  into  the  wonderful 
basin ;  and  on  Monday  night  a  delightful  evening 
at  the  Waverley  Hotel,  where  the  literary  Hali- 
gonians  welcomed  the  Americans.  Tuesday  was 
given  to  the  Evangeline  country,  and,  as  through- 


out the  trip,  there  was  perfect  weather  ;  and  special 
courtesies  were  extended  which  are  neither  asked 
by  nor  granted  to  an  ordinary  excusion.  At  Grand 
Pre  the  train  was  stopped  opposite  the  site  of  the 
old  church,  the  52  excursionists  were  smuggled 
ingeniously  through  the  barbed-wire  fence,  which 
proved  more  formidable  than  any  custom-house 
ofl5cers,and  a  photograph  of  the  party  was  secured 
at  Evangeline's  church.  Another  feature  of  the 
day  was  a  railroad  lunch  extemporized  by  the 
secretaries.  Instead  of  the  expected  mad  rush  for 
the  lone  doughnut  and  muddy  coffee  of  a  country 
lunch-counter  during  a  ten-minutes'  stop,  all  hands 
were  warned  to  sit  still,  while  from  the  rear  car 
came  white  paper  napkins,  tin  cups,  big  baskets  of 
delicious  fruits,  sandwiches,  eggs,  cakes,  biscuits, 
etc.,  and  more  ginger  ale  and  fresh  milk  than  the 
car-load  could  drink. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  stations,  a  favorite 
episode  was  a  song  or  a  full  chorus,  which  even  the 
noise  of  the  train  had  little  effect  in  stilling,  or  a 
speech,  the  happiest  efforts  being  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bulmer,of  Halifax,  and  Judge  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Altogether  it  was  a  red- 
letter  day  among  a  series ;  and  as  the  bookmen 
lunched  while  passing  the  basin  of  Minas,  where 
the  tides  rise  from  60  to  70  feet,  the  spirits  of 
the  party  kept  pace  with  the  salt  water.  Captain 
Colby  held  the  steamer  New  York  to  allow  a 
short  visit  to  the  old  fort,  and  then  the  last  day  on 
board  ship  began  in  the  beautiful  Annapolis  Basin. 
By  invitation  of  the  captain,  the  whole  party  took 
the  pilot's  deck,  and  with  sea-chairs  and  rugs  went 
into  camp  for  a  last  "old-fashioned  sing."  The 
Bay  of  Fundy  had  no  terrors  on  this  trip,  which 
was  varied  from  the  straight  course  to  Boston, 
going  round  the  Grand  Manan  in  the  early  evening, 
past  Mt.  Desert,  and  down  the  New  England 
coast.  The  program  called  for  separation  at 
Halifax  into  three  parties  —  one  for  New  York 
direct,  another  through  St.  John;  but  the  days 
were  so  full  of  good  fellowship  that  no  one  could 
be  found  willing  to  break  away,  so  that  there 
landed  at  the  dock  in  Boston  every  one  who  had 
started  eight  days  before  from  the  dock  at  Quebec. 

On  leaving  the  steamer,  the  Association  was 
called  to  order,  and  passed  unanimously  votes  of 
thanks  (i)  "to  Capt.  A.  Raquet  for  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  himself  and  his  associates  in  making 
our  trip  enjoyable  beyond  our  anticipations,"  and 
(2)  "that  we  bear  our  united  testimony  to  the 
unexpected  pleasure  of  the  trip  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  combining  great  variety  of  beautiful 
scenery  on  land  with  the  enjoyment,  without  the 
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discomforts,  of  the  ocean  voyage,  and  that  we 
gladly  commend  it  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
excursions  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast." 

THE   SAGUENAY   TRIP. 

By  Gregory  B.  Keen,  Librarian  of  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania, 

Wednesday,  Sept.  7,  at  7^  A.  M.,  the  members 
of  the  Association  who  had  decided  to  take  the 
trip  up  the  Saguenay  River  started  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  upon  the  steamboat  Union.  The  day 
opened  unpropitiously  with  showers  of  rain,  but 
we  soon  realized  that  fleeting  clouds  and  inter- 
mittent sunshine  afforded  finer  effects  of  light  and 
shade  than  are  obtained  in  clearer  weather.  After 
gazing  awhile  in  admiration  at  the  distant  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  which  some  of  us  had  seen  the  day 
before  and  others  hoped  to  visit  on  returning  to 
Quebec,  we  skirted  the  southern  shore  of  the  large 
Isle  of  Orleans,  pleased  with  its  constant  succes- 
sion of  old  French  villages,  cultivated  farms,  and 
wood-crowned  cliffs.  The  mountain  promontory 
of  Cape  Tourmente  next  met  us,  and  was  followed 
by  the  lofty  granite  peaks  of  Cape  Rouge  and 
Cape  Gribaune.  About  noon  we  entered  the 
exquisite  St.  Paul's  Bay,  and  passed  the  charming 
Isle  aux  Coudres;  a  little  later  touched  at  the 
village  of  Les  Eboulements,  remembered  for  its 
high  mountain,  and  at  4  o'clock  stopped  a  few 
minutes  at  the  well-known  summer  resort  of 
Canadians,  Murray  Bay.  Here  we  left  the  north- 
em  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  began  to  cross 
the  river.  Nearing  Riviere  du  Loup,  we  enjoyed  a 
superb  sunset,  and,  turning  back  toward  the  Sague- 
nay in  the  twilight,  arrived  at  Tadousac  soon  after 
dark.  The  transition  was  very  marked  from  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  lake-like  stream  we  had  been 
navigating  all  day  to  the  narrower  waters  and 
gloomy  heights  which  now  surrounded  us,  a  con- 
trast rendered  the  more  striking  when  the  moon 
rose  in  great  beauty  just  after  9.  The  stars 
seemed  very  bright  for  so  light  a  night,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  note  the  clear  reflection  of  them  in  the 
dark  river  near  our  bow.    We  were  loth  to  leave 


such  beauty  for  the  needed  repose  of  our  state- 
rooms, and  when  we  fell  asleep  it  was  to  the 
music  of  rich  Canadian  voices  singing  French 
choruses  below  our  deck.  We  were  roused  be- 
times next  morning,  for  at  5}^  we  had  reached  the 
limit  of  our  journey,  the  town  of  Chicoutimi.  We 
went  ashore  in  a  shower  of  rain,  some  visiting  the 
large  cathedral,  others  driving  to  the  falls.  Re- 
turning to  our  boat,  we  began  the  descent  of  the 
river,  the  captain  indicating  points  of  interest  on 
our  way.  Ha-ha  Bay  especially  charmed  us,  where 
we  climbed  a  hill  to  the  parish  church,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  at  a  hotel  which  commanded  a 
particularly  fine  view  of  the  Saguenay.  Proceed- 
ing thence,  we  noted  many  curious  rocks  and 
chasms,  among  others  "  Le  Tableau,"  with  its 
broad  limestone  face,  and  the  gothic  cave  of 
"  Statue  Point."  We  were  more  and  more  fasci- 
nated with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  until  we 
reached  the  acme  of  sublimity  at  Cape  Trinity  and 
Eternity  Bay.  St.  John's  Bay  next  impressed  us 
with  its  beauty,  and  the  prospect  up  the  Saguenay 
at  the  Island  of  St.  Louis.  Farther  down  the 
stream  we  observed  its  abrupt  turning,  after 
pursuing  short,  straight  courses  between  palisade- 
like banks,  which  came  very  close  together  at 
Pointe  la  Boule.  On  arriving  again  at  Tadousac 
we  saw  the  fish-ponds  and  the  old  chapel  of  the 
Jesuit  mission  founded  200  years  ago.  The  place 
itself,  too,  pleased  us  by  its  picturesque  situation 
at  the  juncture  of  two  rivers  so  utterly  dissimilar 
in  character  and  effect  upon  the  mind.  As  we  re- 
entered the  St.  Lawrence  we  were  struck  with  the 
green  color  of  its  waters  as  contrasted  with  the 
black  Saguenay,  as  well  as  their  difference  in  level, 
producing  a  long  ridge  of  waves  where  their  tides 
met.  At  the  same  time  we  saw  a  school  of  white 
porpoises,  which  abound  at  this  point.  On  leaving 
Riviere  du  Loup  we  beheld  a  brilliant  rainbow, 
followed  by  a  golden  sunset.  Reaching  Murray 
Bay  in  the  evening,  we  remained  there  a  couple 
of  hours,  interested  in  the  work  of  some  Indians, 
and  watching  the  mode  of  catching  smelts.  We 
enjoyed  another  moonlight  night,  and  soon  after 
daybreak  Friday  morning  arrived  at  Quebec. 
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CONFERENCE    OF    LIBRARIANS. 


MILWAUKEE    MEETING,    JULY    7,   1886. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 


WILLIAM   F.    POOLE,    LL.D.,    LIBRARIAN   OF   CHICAGO   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association :  — 

IT  is  a  noteworthy  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  American  Library  Association  that  we 
meet  for  our  eighth  annual  conference  in  the 
great  North-west,  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
from  the  fringe  of  cities  on  the  Atiantic  coast, 
where  it  had  its  origin  and  its  earlier  confer- 
ences were  held.  I  know  something  of  the 
North-western  States,  and  venture  the  state- 
ment that  no  city  in  the  East  has  received  us 
with  a  more  intelligent  and  generous  welcome 
than  we  experience  to-day  in  Milwaukee.  No- 
where are  the  benefits  of  libraries  better  under- 
stood, and  the  purposes  of  our  organization 
better  appreciated  than  here.  We  are  not  on 
pioneer  and  missionary  ground,  so  far  as  a 
proper  valuation  of  books  and  libraries  is  con- 
cerned. If  you  ask  me :  **  Where  in  the  West 
is  that  pioneer  and  missionary  ground?"  I 
must  say  I  do  not  know.  I  have  here  an 
official  invitation  from  a  Board  of  Trade  which 
has  lately  established  a  free  public  library  in  a 
city  a  thousand  miles  west  of  Milwaukee,  in- 
viting this  Association  to  hold  its  next  annual 
conference  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  promis- 
ing a  cordial  welcome  and  every  kind  of  hospi- 
tality. The  idea  which  suggests  to  a  Board  of 
Trade  to  establish  a  public  library,  and  the 
idea  which  the  masses  accept  as  an  axiom, 
that  the  maintenance  of  such  an  institution  is 
as  legitimate  an  object  for  general  taxation  as 
the  maintenance  of  a  public  school,  seems  to 
be  indigenous  in  Western  soil.  If  you  insist 
on  my  localizing  that  pioneer  and  missionary 


ground  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  should  say 
to  our  Eastern  friends  that  you  left  the  region 
when  you  came  into  the  North-western  States. 
The  present  year  marks  the  close  of  the  first 
decennial  period  in  the  history  of  our  Associa- 
tion. In  reviewing  briefly  its  record  a  mention 
of  its  precursor,  —  a  convention  of  eighty 
librarians  and  others  interested  in  bibliography, 
which  was  held  in  New  York  City,  in  September, 
1853, — must  not  be  overlooked.  Prof.  Charles 
C.  Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dr. 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  of  the  Bos- 
ton Athenaeum,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away, 
were  among  its  prominent  members.  Prof. 
Jewett  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  call  and 
management  of  the  convention,  and  its  Presi- 
dent. Indeed,  he  may  justly  be  ranked  as  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  of  the  early  American 
reformers  in  the  methods  of  library  manage- 
ment. He  was  the  first  to  collect  the  statistics 
of  the  libraries  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  published  in  185 1.  One  week  ago  three  of 
the  librarians  who  signed  the  call  for  that  Con- 
vention, and  were  present,  were  members  of 
this  Association.  Two  of  them  were  our  es- 
teemed associates,  —  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Library  Company,  who  died  on  Friday 
last,  and  of  whom  further  mention  will  be 
made,  and  Dr.  Guild,  of  Brown  University. 
The  third  was  myself,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Library.  If  I  did  not  fear 
to  encroach  upon  the  theme  of  Mr.  Barton, 
who  will  read  at  this  conference  a  paper  on 
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**The  Convention  of  1853,"  I  could  give  some 
reminiscences  of  its  sessions.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Convention  of  1853  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  librarians 
who  were  present,  and  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  era  in  American  bibliography.  Prof. 
Jewett  said  in  his  opening  address :  **  This  is 
the  first  convention  of  the  kind,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
world."  That  conference  aroused  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  search  after  better  methods.  The 
card  catalogue,  about  that  time,  had  been 
adopted  in  several  American  libraries,  and 
Prof.  Jewett  had  prepared  a  system  of  rules  for 
cataloguing,  based  on  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  he  simplified  and  improved. 
Prof.  Jewett  had  on  his  mind,  and  pressed  it 
on  the  convention,  a  scheme  of  making  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  a  great  national  library. 
He  had  met  with  opposition  from  the  scientists, 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  project,  and 
wished  the  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  to  be 
used  for  the  printing  of  scientific  papers.  His 
scheme  was  later  defeated  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, and  with  sadness  he  retired  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Another  project  he 
was  much  interested  in  at  the  time ;  and  it  was 
highly  creditable  to  his  enterprise  and  inge- 
nuity. It  was  an  honest  attempt  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  printing  elaborate  catalogues,  which 
were  then,  and  are  now,  absorbing  funds  which 
ought  to  be  expended  in  books.  The  develop- 
ment of  his  scheme  was  one  of  the  chief  topics 
considered  at  the  Convention  of  1853.  In  brief, 
the  scheme  was  to  stereotype  in  separate  blocks 
the  titles  of  books,  using  a  material  cheaper 
than  metal ;  keeping  these  blocks  in  stock,  and 
printing  from  them  all  the  library  catalogues 
of  the  country.  The  material  he  used  was 
a  sort  of  clay  from  Indiana.  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  for  executing  the  plan.  I  rec- 
ollect that  the  librarians  of  the  country  gener- 
ally favored  it,  and  that  I  did  not.  I  remember 
that  I  spoke  of  it  at  the  time  as  **  Prof.  Jewett's 
mud  catalogue."  My  views  concerning  it  were 
based  on  some  practical  knowledge  of  legiti- 
mate typography,  and  from  specimens  of  the 
work  which  Prof.  Jewett  exhibited.  I  doubt 
whether  the  scheme  of  stereotype  blocks  could 
have  been  a  success  under  any  circumstances ; 


but  it  failed  in  this  instance  from  mechanical 
defects  in  the  process,  —  the  shrinking  and 
warping  of  the  blocks  in  baking,  and  the  in- 
tractable nature  of  the  material  when  baked, 
which  made  the  exact  adjustment  of  the  blocks 
on  the  press  impossible.  In  presenting  the 
scheme,  Prof.  Jewett  stated  that  "practical 
stcreotypers  had  said  that  it  could  not  be 
done." 

It  is  not  necessary,  to  be  a  successful  man, 
that  one  should  be  successful  in  everything  he 
undertakes.  Errors,  mistakes,  and  blunders 
even,  mark  the  path  of  all  the  great  inventors, 
and  the  benefactors  of  the  race.  One  who  was 
so  full  of  resources  and  expedients  in  library 
economy  as  Prof.  Jewett  could  afford  to  make 
an  erroneous  judgment  on  the  process  of  using 
baked  clay  in  typography.  Those  who  in  fu- 
ture years  shall  read  the  Library  journal  will 
find,  with  much  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, schemes  which  are  of  no  practical 
value  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  presented ; 
but  even  these  may  afford  suggestions  which, 
in  other  relations,  will  lead  the  reader  to  excel- 
lent and  practical  results. 

In  i8ss  Prof.  Jewett  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  where, 
with  such  trustees  as  George  Ticknor  and 
Edward  Everett,  he  had  a  part  in  developing 
the  sagacious  policy  of  that  great  institution, 
the  pioneer  of  all  the  free  public  libraries  of  the 
country.  If  he  were  living  to-day,  with  what 
zeal  and  charming  urbanity  would  he  have 
taken  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  conference ! 
He  would  have  completed  his  seventieth  year 
on  the  1 6th  day  of  August  next.  Our  profes- 
sion is  a  debtor  to  Prof.  Jewett  for  his  early 
and  scholarly  services  in  bibliography  and  in 
library  economy ;  and  a  memorial  paper  con- 
cerning him  from  Mr.  Winsor,  who  was  his 
successor  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  would 
be  a  fitting  recognition  of  this  obligation.  In 
the  wide  range  of  topics  treated  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association,  I  do  not  recall  a 
biographical  memorial  of  any  eminent  American 
bibliographer  who  has  passed  away.  The 
services  of  Ezra  Abbot,  George  Ticknor, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  and 
some  others,  entitle  them  to  such  a  recogni- 
tion. 
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At  the  close  of  the  sessions  in  1853,  it  was 
•  unanimously 

**  Resolved^  That  this  convention  be  re- 
garded as  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  Librarians'  Association." 

A  committee,  of  *which  Prof.  Jewett  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  and  to  present  them  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  convention,  to  be  held  at 
Washington  City.  Perhaps  the  retirement  of 
Prof.  Jewett  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
accounts  for  there  being  no  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  convention. 

If  I  understand  the  matter  correctly,  to  our 
accomplished  Secretary  is  due  the  credit  of 
suggesting  the  revival  of  the  excellent  scheme 
of  forming  a  Librarians'  Association  which  had 
slumbered  undisturbed  for  twenty-three  years. 
A  telegram  from  Mr.  Leypoldt  to  me  at  Chi- 
cago, in  the  summer  of  1876,  asking  if  I 
would  sign  a  call  for  a  Librarians'  Convention, 
was  the  first  intimation  I  had  on  the  subject ; 
and  I  replied  by  asking  who  were  behind  the 
scheme.  On  receiving  a  satisfactory  ansWer  I 
gladly  signed  the  call.  The  conference  met 
at  Philadelphia,  October  4,  1876,  and  was  in 
session  for  three  days.  The  American  Library 
Association  was  there  organized,  a  constitution 
adopted,  and  officers  appointed.  One  hundred 
and  three  members  were  enrolled,  eleven  papers 
were  read,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  topics 
were  discussed.  The  proceedings  filled  one 
hundred  and  one  pages  of  the  Library  journal^ 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  About  the  same  time  the 
elaborate  •*  Report  on  the  Public  Libraries  of 
the  United  States  "  appeared  from  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  principal  contributors  to 
which  were  the  librarians  who  formed  the 
Association. 

The  printed  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference attracted  immediate  attention  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson,  now  Librarian  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  urged  in  the 
Academy  of  January  27,  1877,  that  a  similar 
conference  be  called  in  London.  The  sugges- 
tion was  approved  by  the  principal  librarians  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  result  was  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Librarians  at  London 
in  October,    1877,   and   the   founding  of   the 


**  Library  Association  of  the  United  King- 
dom," which  has  since  made  a  brilliant  record. 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Tedder,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  printed  Proceedings  of  the  London  Con- 
ference of  1877,  assigns  its  origin  to  the  exam- 
ple and  good  results  of  the  Philadelphia 
Conference.  In  speaking  of  the  latter,  he  says : 
••  This  date,  1876,  may  almost  be  said  to  mark 
a  new  period  in  the  history  of  bibliothecal 
science ;  for  at  the  same  time  was  issued  the 
exhaustive  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
on  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  previous  month  had  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  Library  journal^  founded 
by  some  of  the  promoters  of  the  conference. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  result  has  been 
the  foundation  of  an  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  since  undertaken  much  work 
of  real  practical  use."  Mr.  John  Winter  Jones, 
Librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  and  President 
of  the  Conference,  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress: **The  idea  of  holding  a  Conference  of 
Librarians  originated  in  America,  —  in  that 
country  of  energy  and  activity  which  has  set 
the  world  so  many  good  examples,  and  of 
which  a  conference  of  Librarians  is  not  the 
least  valuable." 

The  second  meeting  of  our  Association  was 
held  in  New  York  City,  September  4-6,  1877. 
At  its  close  sixteen  of  our  members  sailed  for 
Europe  to  attend  the  International  Conference 
at  London,  where  we  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  attention  and  hospitality,  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Conference  show  that  the 
American  librarians  had  a  large  share  in  its  de- 
liberations. The  third  meeting  was  held  at 
Boston,  June  30-July  2,  1879;  the  fourth  at 
Washington,  February  9-12,  1881 ;  the  fifth 
at  Cincinnati,  May  11-13,  1882;  the  sixth  at 
Buffalo,  August  14-17,  1883,  and  the  seventh 
at  Lake  George,  September  22-25,  1885.  At 
these  seven  meetings  ninety-seven  papers  on 
topics  relating  to  library  economy  were  read, 
and  the  papers  and  discussions,  as  printed  in 
the  Library  journal^  fill  639  pages.  In  literary 
merit,  and  in  the  treatment  of  historical,  anti- 
quarian, and  biographical  topics  relating  to  our 
profession,  these  papers  are  not  equal  to  those 
which  have  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Association.     They  are,  however,  emi- 
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nently  practical  and  suggestive,  and,  by  confes- 
sion of  English  librarians,  more  useful  than 
those  of  their  own  Association.  What  the 
American  librarian,  in  his  treatment  of  profes- 
sional topics,  lacks  in  scholastic  style,  he  makes 
up  in  suggestive  helpful  devices.  He  refuses 
to  be  trammelled  by  conventional  ideas,  and 
the  solemn  frown  of  precedent  has  no  terror  to 
him.  He  takes  delight  in  cutting  red  tape ;  in 
schemes  for  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  his 
library ;  in  contributing  to  the  accommodation 
of  readers;  in  devising  shorter  paths  to  the 
sources  of  information,  and  better  methods  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  books,  catalogues,  and 
indexes.  All  his  methods  and  contrivances  do 
not  survive  the  test  of  experience ;  but  some  of 
them  do.  His  associates  have  no  more  respect 
for  a  plan  because  it  is  new  than  because  it  is 
old.  If  it  be  useful  it  will  be  generally  adopted. 
If  it  be  not  useful  its  ingenuity  will  not  save  it. 
The  meetings  of  our  Association,  and  the  visit- 
ing of  libraries,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
features  in  these  annual  gatherings,  furnish 
opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  in 
library  economy  and  the  discussion  of  their 
merits.  The  result  has  been  a  practical  agree- 
ment in  this  country  as  to  the  essential  prin- 
ciples on  which  libraries  should  be  conducted. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  diversity  in  the 
methods  by  which  these  principles  are  applied. 
Every  librarian  who  has  ability  and  originality 
has  methods  of  his  own,  which,  if  they  have  no 
other  merit,  meet  the  conditions  of  his  own 
personal  equation.  Some  librarians  surround 
themselves  with  short-hand  writers  and  much 
routine.  Every  emergency  is  provided  for  by 
a  rule  or  contrivance,  and  every  sort  of  busi- 
ness transaction,  by  an  armory  of  hand-stamps. 
Other  librarians  take  delight  in  doing  work  in 
the  simplest  way ;  in  meeting  emergencies  as 
they  arise ;  in  reducing  each  business  operation 
to  its  lowest  terms,  and  in  turning  over  to  sub- 
ordinates work  which  they  can  do  well.  Such 
librarians  are  not  swamped  in  an  ocean  of 
detail;  they  write  their  own  letters,  are  de- 
lightful correspondents,  and  have  time  to 
attend  to  the  higher  and  bibliographical  wants 
of  their  libraries.  Methods  which  are  adapted 
for  one  library  are  not  necessarily  adapted  for 
another  where  the  conditions  are  different. 


The  past  record  of  the  association  may  be 
seen  not  only  in  the  Library  journal^  but 
in  the  practical  working  of  the  new  libraries 
throughout  the  land  which  have  sprung  up 
under  its  influence.  The  old  libraries  have 
been  reorganized,  and,* now  that  they  are 
more  intelligently  conducted,  meet  with  a 
more  liberal  support. 

The  promptness  with  which  our  members 
engaged  in  the  cooperative  work  on  the 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature^  and,  perform- 
ing all  they  promised,  are  now  carrying  on  the 
Cooperative  Index\  is  a  pledge  that  other  work 
of  a  similar  character  may  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  the  chairman  of  the  cooperative 
committee,  will  lay  before  you  a  scheme  of 
work  which  his  committee  has  elaborated, 
to  which  I  ask  your  respectful  attention.  I  have 
not  made  myself  familiar  with  its  details,  but 
I  have  the  highest  confidence  in  Mr.  Fletcher 
and  his  executive  ability ;  and  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes will  be  a  success. 

What  this  association  has  done  in  bringing 
the  public  libraries  and  the  public  schools  into 
closer  relations  —  the  work  of  one  supple- 
menting the  work  of  the  other  in  the  general 
system  of  education —  is  in  itself  an  object  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  existence. 

The  old  controversy,  as  to  whether  it  is 
proper  to  lay  a  public  tax  for  the  support  of  a 
public  library,  is  happily  ended,  except  in  the 
Middle  States ;  and  New  Jersey,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  has  at  last  come  into  line  with 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States  on  this 
point.  New  York  City  is  still  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  public  library  without  using  public  funds,  or 
giving  the  municipal  government  any  control 
of  the  institution.  It  is  a  problem  which,  in 
my  judgment,  can  never  be  solved,  unless  there 
are  citizens  in  New  York  who  are  ready  to 
endow  the  library  with  four  or  five  millions. 
The  one  million  which  Enoch  Pratt  gave  to 
Baltimore  will  not  give  New  York  such  a 
library  as  it  needs.  What  would  become  of 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  if  their 
support  was  left  to  charitable  contributions,  and 
to  passing  round  the  hat  periodically?  Is  the 
municipal  government  of  New  York  City  so 
much  worse  than  that  of  other  large  cities  — 
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Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee  — 
that  it  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  interests  of  a 
public  library  ?  No  peculation  or  scandal  has 
ever  occurred  in  connection  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  public  library.  If  every  department 
of  the  corporation  affairs  in  the  cities  which 
have  been  named  were  managed  as  well  as  their 
public  libraries  they  would  be  model  munici- 
palities. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  public  library  in  New  York  City,  organized 
under  such  library  statutes  as  exist  in  the 
Western  States,  would  be  equally  well  man- 
aged. New  York  has  no  disturbing  element 
which  does  not  exist  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
or  Milwaukee,  unless  it  be  the  reluctance  of 
wealthy  men  to  be  taxed  for  such  an  object. 
What  are  alleged  to  be  disturbing  elements  —  a 
large  foreign  population,  socialism,  communism, 
anarchism  —  are  not  so  in  fact.  These  people 
desire  their  children  to  be  educated,  and  make 
no  opposition  to  the  public  schools.  They 
desire  to  read  books,  that  their  children  should 
read,  and  that  this  reading  should  be  furnished 
at  the  public  expense.  The  most  zealous 
friends  of  public  libraries  in  large  cities  are  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  who  carry  votes,  and 
it  is  public  policy  to  educate  these  classes. 

The  large  legacies  and  gifts  which  have  re- 
cently been  made  for  the  founding  of  libraries 
in  this  country  are  among  the  most  cheering 
signs  of  the  times.  The  Newberry  legacy  to 
Chicago,  the  Pratt  and  Peabody  gifts  to  Balti- 
more, the  Scofield  gift  to  Oak  Park,  111.,  the 
Fuller  gift  to  Belvidere,  111.,  the  Hoyt  fund  for 
East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  the  Seymour  fund  for 
Auburn,  N.Y.,  the  Ames  fund  for  Easton, 
Mass.,  the  Nevins  fund  for  Methuen,  Mass., 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  gift  for  Denver,  Col- 
orado, are  a  few  among  the  many  which  might 
be  mentioned.  The  erection  of  library  build- 
ings by  private  individuals  for  institutions 
already  existing  has  become  in  New  England 
a  favorite  and  appropriate  mode  of  expressing 
their  donors'  interest  in  libraries. 

The  work  for  which  this  association  was 
organized  is  not  yet  completed.  We  need  to 
carry  on  the  reform  in  the  construction  of  li- 
brary buildings  which  has  already  begun ;  that 
they  shall  be  planned  for  the  specific  purpose 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  and  not  simply 


as  exercises  in  architectural  display.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  the  absurd  plans  of  a  building 
for  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  this  association  at  its  meeting  at 
Washington,  in  February,  1881,  and  con- 
demned by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  and  also  at  the  meeting  of  the 
association  at  Cincinnati  the  next  year,  have 
been  adopted  by  Congress. 

To  say  that  we  need  more  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  classification  would  be  superfluous. 
We  need,  however,  that  the  discussion  should 
be  divested  of  some  of  the  asperities  and  per- 
sonalities into  which  earnest  men  and  honest 
men  are  liable  to  fall.  We  need,  also,  that 
the  discussion  should  be  cleared,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  technicalities  and  abstruseness,  so 
that  an  incipient  librarian,  who  has  not  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  ingenuity  of  a 
magician,  may  understand  it.  We  need  some 
practical  method  of  lessening  the  expense  of 
printed  catalogues,  which  absorb  the  resources 
of  libraries,  and,  in  rapidly  increasing  collec- 
tions, soon  grow  out  of  date.  We  have  many 
other  needs  at  present,  and  the  future  will  fur- 
nish its  own  quota  when  these  are  supplied. 

In  the  midst  of  this  cordial  welcome  and 
these  happy  greetings  a  dark  shadow  falls 
upon  us  in  the  death  of  our  esteemed  associate, 
Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  Company,  which  occurred  on  Friday, 
July  2.  To  many  of  us  who  read  the  announce- 
ment in  the  telegraphic  dispatches  of  Saturday 
last  it  was  a  dreadful  shock.  We  had  not 
heard  of  his  illness,  and  he  was  expected  here 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  His  name  is  on 
our  programme  to  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Great 
Enemy  of  Books."  I  have  a  letter  from  him, 
dated  May  10,  announcing  his  intention  to  be 
present,  and  giving  the  subject  of  his  paper. 
It  is  in  his  usual  sportive  vein,  and  a  perfect 
type  of  his  mind  and  temperament  when  in 
health.  To  me  the  death  of  our  friend  comes 
as  a  deep  personal  affliction.  I  made  his 
acquaintance  at  the  Librarians'  Convention 
in  1853,  and  since  that  time  we  have  been 
frequent  correspondents.  I  never  passed 
through  Philadelphia  without  visiting  him  at 
his  Library,  or  at  his  home  in  Germantown. 
He  was  the  host  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
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tion  when  it  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
and  he  has  attended  all  its  conferences  except 
the  one  at  Lake  George.  He  was  one  of  our 
Dumber  who  attended  the  International  Con- 
ference in  London,  in  1877,  ^^^^  was  one  of  its 
Vice-Presidents.  A  more  lovely  spirit  and 
genial  companion  never  lived.  His  sonorous 
laugh  was  something  to  be  remembered.  He 
was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  Latin  to  him 
was  almost  a  vernacular.  He  loved  to  think 
and  talk  and  write  in  Latin,  and  his  letters 
were  often  half,  and  sometimes  wholly,  in 
Latin.  His  mind  had  a  mediaeval  tinge,  which 
led  him  to  take  delight  in  the  monkish  Latin  of 
the  middle  ages.  He  was  by  nature  and  habit 
a  conservative,  and  he  had  a  right  to  be  one. 


He  was  the  librarian  of  the  oldest  library,  not 
connected  with  a  college,  in  the  country,  where 
his  father  was  librarian  before  him.  He  believed 
in  what  is  old,  rather  than  in  what  is  new,  and 
in  this  respect  was  a  typical  Philadelphian. 
He  was  never  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  laying 
a  public  tax  for  the  support  of  a  public  library. 
•*  If  people  want  to  read  books,"  he  would  say, 
**  let  them  buy  the  books,  or  buy  a  share  in  a 
proprietary  library,"  like  his  own.  His  amia- 
bility was  such,  however,  that  he  never  op- 
posed, except  in  a  sportive  manner,  those  who 
held  modern  ideas  on  these  subjects.  I  hope 
that  appropriate  resolutions  concerning  our  de- 
ceased associate  may  be  adopted  during  our 
sessions,  and  sent  to  the  family. 


WHY  LIBRARLANS    KNOW. 


BY    ERNEST   C.    RICHARDSON,    LIBRARIAN   HARTFORD   THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 


PRESIDENT  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  telling  at  the 
Amherst  Alumni  dinner,  last  week,  of  the 
changes  during  the  fifty  years  since  his  gradua- 
tion, said,  "Then  there  were  three  learned 
professions,  —  theology,  law,  medicine ;  now 
there  are  four,  —  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
journalism."  I  take  this  occasion,  before  our 
secretary,  in  his  multiform  devices  and  inex- 
tinguishable energy,  has  elevated  librarianship 
into  one  of  the  mechanical  arts,  to  offer  this 
modest  plea  for  the  recognition  of  librarianship 
as  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Whether 
they  profess  it  or  not,  librarians  practise  learn- 
ing, and  they  have  to,  or  they  couldn't  be 
librarians. 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  and  you  and 
I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it ;  but  there  are 
exceptions  in  all  the  learned  professions.  I 
remember  the  true  story  of  a  negro  preacher,  on 
the  plantation  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Virginia. 
This  worthy  man,  as  an  example  of  the  zealous 
worker,  was  admirable ;  but,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  learned  profession,  no  great  success. 
His  exegesis  was  often  at  fault,  and  on  one 
occasion  he  preached  a  sermon  forbidding  the 
children  to  play  marbles,  because  the  good 


book  says,  •*  Marble  not,  my  bredderen."  And 
yet  he  was  a  member  of  a  learned  profession ; 
and  so,  too,  was  the  successful  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, —  a  woman  by  the  way,  —  whom  I  heard 
remark,  in  response  to  the  suggestion  that  she 
didn't  seem  to  be  entirely  familiar  with  Paris 
as  yet,  **  Oh,  my!  guess  I  aint;  guess  Tm 
kinder  green." 

But  these  do  not  prove  that  theology  and 
medicine  are  not  learned  professions. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  mutual  ad- 
miration, or  self-gratulation  on  our  superior 
learning  or  wisdom,  and  even  contains  some 
food  for  humility. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  thought  of  the  very 
varied  and  extensive,  and  yet  exact  and  avail- 
able, intellectual  culture  of  some  of  our  leading 
representatives  at  home  and  abroad,  whose 
names  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  It 
struck  me  that  a  very  considerable  percentage, 
relatively  to  other  professions,  was  notable  in 
this  regard,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  query 
whether  this  knowledge  was  real,  or  only  super- 
ficial, and,  if  real,  why  it  is  so  general. 

It  is  a  common  insinuation  that  librarians 
know  about  the  outside  of  books  without  know- 
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ing  much  of  the  ideas  which  they  contain ;  and, 
again,  that  their  knowledge  is  fragmentary,  scat- 
tered, and  accidental.  The  insinuation  hardly 
calls  for  resentment,  it  is  so  easy  to  demonstrate 
whether  it  is  true  or  false ;  and  then,  too,  we  are 
not  apt  in  this  world  to  resent  things  unless 
they  have  some  sting  of  truth  in  them. 

Analyzing,  therefore,  the  title  of  the  library 
profession  to  be  called  learned,  the  most  com- 
mon and  simple  test  is  the  popular  verdict. 
Did  you  ever  notice,  thus,  in  the  first  place, 
how  many  librarians  have  produced  books  ?  I 
know  that  this  is  very  far  from  proving  that  a 
man  is  learned,  and  still  farther  from  proving 
that  he  is  wise ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  factors  of 
the  popular  verdict,  and  the  number  of  libra- 
rian book-producers  is  very  large. 

Of  the  still  larger  number  •*  who,  therefore, 
only  are  reputed  wise  for  saying  nothing,"  al- 
most every  one  has  his  local  reputation  for 
learning.  Formerly  his  unwisdom  was  often 
as  great  as  his  learning ;  but  the  modern  libra- 
rian must  have  real  knowledge,  and  that  of  very 
extended,  well-arranged  character.  Both  repu- 
tation and  observation,  therefore,  point  to  this 
same  fact. 

But,  passing  by  this  first  and  very  dubious 
claim  to  a  title  of  knowledge  on  the  basis  of 
the  popular  verdict,  to  find  whether  a  librarian's 
knowledge  is  real  inquire,  first,  what  the  nature 
of  knowledge  is. 

And  so  we  conclude  again  that  librarians  as 
a  class  do  know,  from  asking  what  it  is  to  know. 

To  some  men  a  steak  is  a  steak,  a  book  a 
book,  a  horse  a  horse,  whether  it  be  tough  or 
tender,  good  or  bad,  fast  or  slow ;  and  so  of 
knowledge.  The  careful  way  in  which  men 
sometimes  treasure  an  accumulation  of  worth- 
less knowledge  reminds  one  of  the  man —  and 
his  name  is  Legion — who  fancies  he  has  a  rare 
work  of  untold  value,  in  some  eighteenth  cen- 
tury tract,  dear  at  half  a  dime. 

It  is  always  amusing  to  see  men  cutting  off 
knowledge  into  sections  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  as  the  country  grocer  does  a  big  cheese, 
and  then,  labelling  them  with  some  name,  Latin 
or  otherwise,  set  themselves  to  the  mastery  of 
its  every  detail,  in  profound  conceit  that  they 
are  scholars,  and  they  alone.  Knowledge  is 
vital  —  by  its  very  nature  an  organism ;  nay,  in 


a  certain  real  sense,  if  you  accept  the  scientific, 
and  at  least  partially  true,  analysis  of  Bain  and 
Spencer,  it  is  life  itself.  That  man  is  most 
learned  who  has  the  broadest  view  of  the  va- 
ried, interdependent,  nucleated  facts  of  this 
universal  organization. 

The  specialist,  in  our  growing  use  of  the 
term,  is  not  often  the  learned  man.  This  mod- 
ern, egotistic,  utterly  unbearable  assumption  of 
so-called  specialists  is  fundamentally  opposed 
to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  knowledge  and  life. 
One  of  the  greatest  vices  of  modern  scholarship 
is  the  truly  scientific  method  of  German  learn- 
ing gone  to  seed,  in  an  unvital,  uneconomical 
aggregate  of  unnecessary  facts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  measure  every  unit  in 
a  symmetrical  pile  of  bricks,  and  add  the  re- 
sults, in  order  to  find  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
pile ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  measure  every  brick 
in  the  world  in  order  to  find  what  the  size  of  a 
brick  is.  I  know  a  man  who,  I  think,  if  he  was 
asked  to  find  the  size  of  an  ordinary  brick, 
would  proceed,  after  having  secured  the  most 
exact  metrical  apparatus,  to  take  the  measure 
of  every  brick  in  the  world,  so  far  as  length  of 
life  permitted,  with  the  truly  scientific  and  un- 
selfish purpose  of  making  a  **  complete  induc- 
tion." He  would,  of  course,  die  before  he  had 
made  the  induction ;  but  notice  this, — his  induc- 
tion would  be  untrue  for  application,  at  the 
best ;  for,  according  to  him,  the  normal  brick 
would  be,  say  8.003 1781,  and  he  would  lay  up 
in  the  National  Treasury  **  a  normal  brick," 
which  was  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth, 
which  a  less  scholarly  man  would  have  ascer- 
tained more  exactly  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Travesty  again,  you  say  of  this ;  but  no,  not 
at  all.  Why  should  literary  pedants  be  allowed 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  an  aristocracy  of 
learning,  just  because  they  are  spending  their 
lives  in  getting  materials  for  useless  and  untrue 
generalization,  in  things  even  less  vital  than 
bricks?  Not  that  I  disparage  the  scientific 
method,  —  very,  very  far  from  that,  —  nor  spe- 
cialization of  studies.  It  is  the  only  method, 
whether  in  Natural  Science  or  Theology ;  but  it 
is  in  breadth  of  generalization  and  trained  ra- 
pidity and  accuracy  of  induction  that  all  new 
expressions  of  truth  and  all  increase  of  con- 
sciousness and  life  come,  rather  than  in  the  ac- 
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cumulation  of  facts  which  shall  be  mechanically 
added,  subtracted,  multiplied,  or  divided,  and 
the  result  labelled  an  induction. 

I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  discoursing  on  the 
mutilators  of  the  true  method;  but,  not  to 
prolong,  I  remind  you  that  the  end  of  all  true 
induction  is  the  recognition  of  the  universal 
likeness  running  through  a  series  of  facts,  or 
groups  of  facts,  and  that  knowledge  and  life 
are  the  organized  total  of  such  generaliza- 
tions, recognized  in  consciousness  by  illustra- 
tive units. 

All  knowledge  is  classification,  and  a  very 
heterogeneous  and  misty  system  it  is  with  most 
of  us  —  worse,  even,  than  Mr.  — well,  we  must 
not  specify,  let  us  say  Mr.  X^s  system. 

Every  judgment  that  we  form,  every  obser- 
vation we  make,  is  the  arrangement  of  one 
fact  with  reference  to  its  likeness  or  unlikeness 
to  some  others.  The  man  who  most  constantly 
observes  and  compares,  who  has  learned  most 
quickly  to  grasp  all  the  features  of  resemblance 
or  unlikeness,  and  pass  the  judgment  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  acceptance  or  rejection, 
is  the  man  who  is  learning  fastest,  and  will 
know  most. 

With  this  brief  analysis  of  knowledge  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  librarians  know,  may  know,  or 
ought  to  know.  The  largeness  of  a  man^s  life 
is  the  extent  of  the  range  of  facts  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  take  into  his  every-day  thoughts. 
It  is  the  cosmopolitan  vs,  the  provincial,  the 
catholic  against  the  dogmatist.  The  range  of 
facts  from  which  he  makes  his  daily  inductions 
is  his  greatness,  and  the  man  whose  horizon  is 
limited  by  his  workshop  or  native  town,  whose 
thought  is  limited  to  a  perfected  pin-head,  or 
Latin  paradigms,  or  Sanscrit  roots,  or  a  couple 
of  Bacteria,  can  only  make  inductions  within 
those  narrow  limits,  and  cannot  know,  as  one 
whose  thoughts  range  round  the  world,  and  up 
to  the  farthest  star,  and  down  to  the  most  mi- 
croscopic atom,  and  here  and  there,  and  back 
and  forth,  noting  and  comparing,  in  the  very 
process  fixing  and  enlarging,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  newer,  and  broader,  and  truer  gen- 
eralizations. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  cultivation  which 
comes  in  foreign  travel,  —  it  enlarges  the  cus- 
tomary and  natural  range  of  thought. 


Every  new  science  or  class  of  fects  touched 
—  astronomical,  geological,  geographical,  an- 
thropological, or  what  not  —  adds  to  possible 
knowledge. 

One  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  this 
cultivation,  this  framework  for  knowledge,  has 
always  been  the  study  of  languages,  ancient  or 
modern.  Each  new  language  opens  a  new 
world ;  enlarges  the  limits  of  thought  at  the 
same  time  that  it  increasingly  compels  pure 
thought,  —  thinking  the  thing  itself  instead  of 
its  familiar  word  symbol. 

The  first  reason  for  the  capacity  for  knowl- 
edge a  librarian  may  possess  is,  therefore,  the 
necessary  equipment  of  languages,  which  almost 
every  librarian  must  have,  for  selection,  cata- 
loging, or  classification  of  books. 

Again,  the  range  of  topics,  of  whose  exist- 
ence, at  least,  the  librarian  must  be  aware,  is 
as  universal  as  knowledge  itself.  Notice  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowing  of  a  thing 
without  knowing  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
facts  concerning  it.  The  very  identification  of 
a  thing  is  the  knowledge  of  certain  facts  which 
are  peculiar  to  it.  The  limits  through  which  a 
librarian's  mind  may  range,  perhaps  must 
range,  are  almost  absolutely  universal.  One 
of  the  most  striking  things  to  a  librarian  is  the 
vast  range  of  topics  of  which  the  average 
man,  even  the  professional  man,  is  absolutely 
ignorant ;  has  never  heard  the  name  of,  much 
less  inquired  whether  it  might  be  fish,  flesh,  or 
fowl. 

A  third  reason  is  the  very  considerable  con- 
tent of  each  general  subject  which  a  librarian 
must  possess  or  acquire :  — 

{a)  In  the  selection  of  books. 

Notice  the  process :  In  each  title  the  librarian 
answers  the  question.  Do  we  want  this  book? 
To  answer  he  must  answer  as  to  ( i )  The  sub- 
ject treated,  (2)  Whether  it  is  appropriate  to 
this  library,  (3)  The  relative  desirability  to 
others  on  the  same  subject. 

To  answer  the  first  question  he  must  know 
a  certain  amount  of  the  contents  of  the  subject, 
for  the  word  is  simply  the  convenient  symbol 
which  represents  to  the  mind  a  certain  class  of 
facts,  and  simply  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  requires  a  certain  general  vision  of  the 
facts  and  their  relation. 
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To  judge  its  appropriateness  he  must  know 
very  much  more.  Whether  this  judgment  is 
formed  from  title  or  book  notice,  or  the  book 
itself,  in  making  it  a  man  passes  in  general 
review  all  that  he  knows  of  the  subject,  the 
phases  of  it  in  which  knowledge  is  desirable 
and  will  be  sought.  And  to  decide  the  relative 
desirability  he  reviews  all  that  he  knows  of 
other  treatises  on  the  same  subject  with  all  that 
he  knows  of  this,  and  that,  too,  in  its  relation 
to  his  judgment  of  what  is  true  in  that  subject, 
and  all  with  the  practical  end  in  view  of  making 
the  knowledge  available  to  others. 

This,  you  notice,  is  the  constant  operation  in 
every  title,  book,  or  auction  catalogue  read,  — 
a  constant  review. 

(Jb)  In  the  classification  of  books. 

This,  we  have  seen,  embodies  the  very  essen- 
tial nature  of  knowledge,  —  the  arrangement  of 
facts  according  to  their  mutual  likeness  or  un- 
likeness.  To  classify  a  book  requires  the 
review  of  what  its  contents  is,  and  what  the 
relation  of  this  to  others  is,  and  this  fact  con- 
tains in  itself  the  fundamental  warning  against 
artificial  systems  of  classification. 

I  fear  I  have  not  brought  before  your  minds 
this,  to  me,  very  interesting  bit  of  analysis 
of  our  psychological  processes,  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  give  you  the  same  interest;  but, 
in  passing  by  many  subordinate  reasons,  I  trust 
that  this  fourth  and  final  reason  will,  of  itself, 
make  clear  the  fact  to  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  call  attention,  —  the  fact  of  the 
superior  possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  very 
exercise  of  the  office  of  librarianship. 

This  fourth  reason  is  the  very  great,  and 
hardly  to  be  estimated,  economy  of  time  in 
adding  to  any  desired  line  of  knowledge. 

Lessing  accepted  his  office  of  librarian  largely 
for  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  for  learning 
where  things  could  be  found,  and  it  was  his 
practice  to  go  through  each  library  he  visited, 
taking  down  and  examining  every  book.  I 
fear  me  that  the  father  of  German  literature 
confined  his  duties  as  librarian  largely  to  this 
line  of  personal  improvement ;  but  he  knew  how 
to  learn,  and  owed  his  tremendous  range  and 
grasp  of  facts  to  this  consistent  cultivation  in 
knowing  where  facts  were  to  be  found. 

Three  of  the  brightest  student  helpers  I  have 


ever  had,  two  of  them  with  me  for  three  years, 
and  one  for  five  or  six,  have  told  me  inde- 
pendently that  they  considered  the  time  they 
spent  in  library-work  as  well  spent  as  any  in 
their  course,  and  the  value  of  the  experience 
equal  to  that  of  any  single  line  in  college  or 
seminary  curriculum  ;  and  the  men  were  men  of 
unexcelled  scholarship. 

Every  librarian  has  had  not  few.  but  many, 
occasions  where  men  have  worked  hours  and 
days  to  find  given  facts,  or  lines  of  facts,  which 
he  at  last  finds  easily  for  them  in  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour. 

In  the  matter  of  verifying  references,  looking 
up  given  facts,  and  in  a  large  range  of  things, 
it  is  far  within  the  limit  of  truth  to  say  that  a 
librarian  stands  at  an  advantage  of  ten  to  one 
over  the  average  scholar. 

And  then  in  the  matter  of  avoiding  worthless 
and  secondary  or  outdated  sources  he  may  save 
for  himself  months  and  years  of  other  men's 
wasted  lifetimes.  These  could  be  illustrated 
ad  infinitum^  but  I  have  been  too  long. 

There  is  no  limit  to  knowledge.  There  is  no 
limit  to  memory  excepting  artificial  or  false 
classification.  I  sometimes  think,  it  seems  to 
have  some  foundation  in  analogy  at  least,  that 
increase  in  knowledge  is  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression, as  if  each  new  fact  properly  placed 
had  two  new  points  of  contact. 

Librarians,  therefore,  in  brief,  possess  unusual 
opportunities  of  knowledge :  (i)  In  knowing 
where  to  find  facts.  (2)  In  the  constant 
necessity  of  receiving  and  forming  judgment 
on  facts.  (3)  The  consequent  constant,  almost 
unconscious,  stimulus  and  necessity  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  new  facts.  (4)  The  habit  of  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  facts. 

The  food  for  humility  which  I  promised  in 
the  beginning  lies  in  the  fact  that  under  such 
circumstances  we  don't  know  more.  I  suggest 
that,  if  we  are  in  any  danger  of  neglecting 
or  despising  the  thoroughly  scholarly  side  of 
librarianship  for  the  so-called  practical,  we  are 
narrowing  our  own  lives  and  our  capability  of 
usefulness. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  an  estimate  of 
librarians  which  I  hope  is  not  true,  for  knowl- 
edge which  is  not  vital  is  not  knowledge. 

As  I  took  my  seat  at  table,  at  the  Plankinton 
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House  this  morning,  some  expressions  which  I 
caught  from  the  conversation  of  two  gentlemen 
at  the  next  table  showed  that  the  subject  of 
conversation  was  librarians.  Presently  one 
broke  forth  with  so  much  animation  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  overhear :   •*  The  [blank- 


est] lot  of  cranks,  —  they  may  know  every- 
thing, but  they  haven't  the  least  idea  of 
common-sense  and  the  like." 

We  are  on  trial.  I  am  sure  our  sessions  will 
show  that  librarians  have  both  knowledge  and 
sense. 
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THE  Subject-Index  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
Harvard  College  Library,  now  in  process 
of  preparation,  although  its  principal  usefulness 
is  confined  to  that  Library,  is  still  of  some  gen- 
eral interest,  as  it  will  furnish,  when  complete, 
the  fullest  list  of  topics  for  catalogue  headings 
yet  published. 

I  ought  to  speak  briefly  of  the  general  plan 
of  our  catalogue,  in  order  that  it  may  be  seen 
what  this  Index  is  intended  to  be  and  why  it 
is  needed. 

In  Mr.  Cutter's  catalogue,  which  has  been 
the  model  for  so  many  others  recently  pub- 
lished, all  the  subjects,  whether  general  or 
special  in  character,  are  arranged  in  one  alpha- 
betical series.  In  other  systems  (.Mr.  Dewey's, 
for  example)  the  special  topics  are  grouped 
under  more  general  headings,  and  these  in 
turn  under  still  more  comprehensive  classes, 
but  without  regard  to  alphabetical  arrangement. 
The  subject-catalogue  of  the  library  of  Har- 
vard College  combines  features  from  both  plans. 
Related  special  topics  are  grouped  under  gen- 
eral heads ;  but  the  arrangement  throughout  is 
strictly  alphabetical.  In  this  it  resembles  the 
Brooklyn  catalogue,  but  differs  from  that  in 
having  the  special  topics  under  many  of  the 
main  heads  separated  into  a  number  of  distinct 
divisions,  in  this  way  bringing  topics  of  the 
same  kind  more  closely  together,  but  increasing 
the  complexity  of  the  whole.  In  some  cases 
this  is  carried  so  far  that  there  are  alphabets 
within  alphabets  in  four  or  five  degrees  of  sub- 
ordination. 

With  such  a  system  it  is  evident  that  the 
inquirer  must  frequently  be  in  doubt  just  where 


he  is  to  look  for  any  given  subject,  and  hence 
the  need  of  a  complete  index  of  all  special 
topics  referring  directly  to  the  place  or  places 
in  the  catalogue  where  they  will  be  found. 

The  material  for  this  Index  was  prepared  by 
going  through  the  whole  catalogue  (some  500,- 
000  cards),  and  drawing  off  on  separate  slips 
of  paper  all  the  subordinate  headings,  with  in- 
dications of  the  place  where  they  wore  found. 
These  were  then  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  to  them  were  added  whatever  desirable 
additional  topics  or  references  were  found  in 
the  Index  to  Mr.  Dewey's  Decimal  Classifica- 
tion, Poole's  Index,  the  catalogues  of  the  Athe- 
nxum  Library,  the  Princeton  College  Library, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  the 
American  Catalogue,  Haydn's  Dictionary  of 
Dates,  Townsend's  Manual  of  Dates,  and  occa- 
sionally other  sources.  In  many  of  these 
works  there  are,  of  course,  many  subjects 
which  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  in- 
clude in  this  Index.  Indeed  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty has  been  to  decide  what  to  include  and 
what  to  omit.  In  general,  the  Index  is  an 
index  of  the  topics  in  the  Harvard  Library 
catalogue,  but  many  topics  have  been  added 
to  the  catalogue  under  which  reference  could 
be  made  to  easily  accessible  sources  of  infor- 
mation, as  to  the  entries  in  Poo'e's  Index,  or 
to  the  references  in  Knight's  American  Me- 
chanical Dictionary,  and  the  like.  It  thus  in- 
cludes many  subjects  which  at  present  are 
treated  of  mainly  in  periodicals ;  but  these  are 
the  subjects  about  which  books  and  mono- 
graphs will  be  written  in  the  near  future.  The 
Index,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  in 
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any  sense  complete  or  final;  additions  will 
have  to  be  made  continually,  but  it  is  intended 
to  stand  a  little  ahead,  or,  at  least,  fully  abreast 
of  the  needs  of  the  present. 

In  order  to  make  reference  more  simple  a 
system  of  numbering  has  been  introduced  in 
the  catalogue  for  all  the  main  headings,  their 
chief  divisions,  and,  in  many  cases,  for  each 


special  topic.  The  numbers  appear  on  the  out- 
side of  the  drawers,  and  on  the  guides  inside, 
and  the  user  is  led  by  these  directly  to  the 
place  that  he  wants. 

The  Index  will  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  system  of  classification,  and  a  list 
of  the  main  headings,  with  their  chief  divis- 
ions. 


CLOSE    CLASSIFICATION  versus  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


BY    W:    I.    FLETCHER,    LIBRARIAN   OF   AMHERST    COLLEGE    LIBRARY. 


I'^HE  little  Latin  word  in  the  title  I  have  given 
to  this  paper  is,  perhaps,  its  most  signifi- 
cant word.  Our  president  has  assured  the 
mayor  and  people  of  Milwaukee  that  we  are 
a  peaceful  company,  and  I  am  very  loath  to 
introduce  here  anything  wearing  a  belligerent 
aspect.  But  the  nature  of  my  paper  is  wholly 
defensive.  If  I  assume  the  attitude  of  con- 
troversy it  is  not  from  a  love  of  it,  but  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  need  that  some  one 
should  raise  the  standard  and  blow  the  trumpet 
against  an  arch-invader,  and  even  a  penny 
whistle  is  better  than  no  trumpet. 

Please  observe  that  I  labor  here  under  the 
disadvantage  of  following  an  able  champion  of 
close  classification,  and  of  preparing  my  paper  in 
ignorance  of  the  views  and  arguments  he  may 
advance.  I  must,  therefore,  state  the  position 
of  the  close  classifier  as  best  I  may  from  my 
knowledge  of  what  it  has  generally  been. 
And  the  best  statement  I  can  make  of  it  is 
this :  a  library  should  be  so  arranged  that  all 
its  resources  on  a  given  subject  are  brought 
together  in  one  place,  readers  to  be  referred  to 
that  place  as  the  chief  means  of  directing  them 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  subject. 

In  stating  my  objections  to  close  classifica- 
tion I  would  mention  first  its  necessary  imper. 
fection. 

Classification,  as  used  in  the  sciences,  may  be 
exact,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  so. 
But,  as  applied  to  a  library,  it  cannot  be,  for 
the  reason  that  many  of  the  best  contributions 
to  the  discussion  of  a  great  many  subjects  are 


not  detachable  from  the  books  or  sets  which 
contain  them,  and  which  are  not  classible  with 
them.  This  has  been  so  often  urged,  and  with 
so  much  force,  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 
I  know  of  but  one  means  of  meeting  this  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  proposed,  and  that  is  the 
use  of  dummies.  In  speaking  of  some  library 
methods  we  can  judge  them  by  experience ;  but 
I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  library  where  the 
dummy  system  has  been  used  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  furnish  any  answer  to  the  question,  *•  How 
does  it  work?  "  My  own  impression  is  that  it 
is  likely  to  prove  a  larger  and  more  difficult  task 
to  carry  the  dummy  business  to  the  point  of 
elaborateness  and  efficiency  proposed  by  the 
advocates  of  close  classification  than  they  sup- 
pose. 

Take,  for  example,  the  department  of  biog- 
raphy. Open  the  Brooklyn  catalog  under  that 
heading.  In  repeated  instances  there  are  five 
or  six  titles  in  small  print,  under  the  name  of 
some  person,  for  one  in  large  print.  That  is 
to  say,  five  or  six  titles  that  would  be  repre- 
sented by  dummies  on  the  shelf,  to  one  volume 
falling  into  the  same  final  subdivision  with 
them.  And,  if  the  idea  of  looking  to  the 
shelves  rather  than  to  catalogs  for  guidance  is 
to  be  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the 
paragraphs  which  we  find  in  the  Brooklyn  cat- 
alog, containing  several  lines  of  direction  to 
periodical  articles,  etc.,  must  be  represented 
either  by  one  dummy  bearing  this  information 
on  its  side,  or  by  a  further  set  of  dummies,  one 
for  each  reference.    Nor  is  this  a  mere  reductio 
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ad  absurdum  for  the  sake  of  argument.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  indubitable  th.it  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  those  who  would  have  the  shelves  them- 
selves exhibit  the  full  resources  of  the  library 
under  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
literature,  even  the  minutest  of  them,  this 
dummy  system  must  be  carried  to  the  point  I 
have  indicated.  Even  the  references  in  Poole's 
Index  must  be  carried  out  on  dummies.  If  it 
be  objected  that  no  one  has  proposed  anything 
so  extreme  as  this,  I  would  reply  that  it  is 
simply  because  no  one  has  got  far  enough  along 
with  this  idea  of  a  library  being  its  own  sub- 
ject-catalog to  appreciate  whither  it  tends  and 
what  it  demands. 

Once  entered  upon  I  believe  this  scheme  of 
making  the  library  exhibit  in  one  spot  on  the 
shelves  its  resources  on  a  given  subject  will 
inexorably  demand  that  something  be  placed 
upon  the  shelf  at  that  spot  which  shall  refer  to 
everything  contained  in  the  library  on  the  sub- 
ject not  classible  with  it.  Here  is  where  we 
join  issue  with  the  system  as  to  its  practica- 
bility. In  practice  its  demands  cannot  be  met, 
and  just  the  moment  its  advocates  draw  back 
from  one  of  them  they  have  struck  their  flag. 
If,  for  example,  they  say  they  will  not  parcel 
out  Poole's  Index  in  the  dummy  form  all  over 
the  library,  they  say  they  will  not  have  each 
section  represent  all  the  resources  of  the 
library  on  its  subject ;  and  the  system  is  nothing 
if  not  all-inclusive. 

Nor  are  the  references  in  Poole's  Index  the 
only  illustration  that  can  be  given  of  the  im- 
practicability of  this  scheme.  Is  any  one  going 
to  put  into  his  scientific  department  a  dummy 
for  each  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions and  similar  collections?  The  absurdity 
of  the  phrase  **  all  the  resources  of  the  library 
on  a  given  subject,"  in  this  connection,  is  such 
that  it  only  needs  to  be  hinted  at.  No  librarian 
will  deny  that  catalogs  and  indexes  must  be 
consulted  before  one  can  be  sure  that  he  has 
found  either  the  whole,  or  even  the  larger  part, 
or  the  better  part,  of  the  references  he  will  need 
on  a  certain  subject.  And  yet  the  fallacy  of 
close  classification  is  carried  to  the  extent  in 
some  quarters  of  giving  readers  to  understand 
that  their  main  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
classification.      By    this    means    readers    are 


misled  (and  this  is  my  second  objection),  and 
allowed  to  content  themselves  with  a  partial 
grasp  of  the  literature  of  a  subject.  I  have 
found  myself  constantly  under  the  necessity  of 
cautioning  readers  against  the  misleading  ten- 
dency of  so  much  of  classification  as  we  have 
at  Amherst ;  and  I  believe  the  true  attitude  of 
the  librarian  who  would  help  readers  to  do  the 
best  with  their  subjects  must  be  this.  He 
must  advise  and  encourage  them  in  every  way 
to  find  what  is  the  literature  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  work  of  the  best  librarians  we  have 
had  in  the  past  has  been  in  this  direction,  and 
the  catalogs  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Brooklyn  Library, 
and  many  others,  such  as  that  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  have  at  once  recognized  the  demand, 
and  been  recognized  as  meeting  it  admira- 
bly. 

The  time  now  seems  ripe  for  the  next  step  in 
the  progressive  development  of  library  science, 
namely,  practical  cooperation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  such  bibliographical  guides  as  are  to 
some  extent  furnished  by  the  catalogs  I  have 
mentioned.  I  have  undertaken  to  present  this 
paper  at  this  time  largely  because  at  this  point 
its  subject  runs  in  a  line  with  the  effort  we  are 
making  through  the  cooperation  committee  to 
organize  cooperative  cataloging.  But  I  regret 
the  misapprehensions  likely  to  arise  from  the 
use  in  this  connection  of  the  word  cataloging. 
Cataloging  is  properly  used  only  of  that  work 
by  which  we  describe  and  locate  for  finding 
purposes  the  contents  of  a  library,  or  the  books 
of  a  certain  period,  or  those  on  a  special  sub- 
ject. The  catalogs  of  which  I  have  spoken 
as  showing  progress  in  the  direction  of  fur- 
nishing readers  with  the  means  of  tracing  the 
literature  of  subjects  are  marked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  what  is  properly  bibliography.  They 
answer  the  question  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  **What  can  I  find  on  my  subject?" 
but  being  made  with  reference  to  a  certain 
library  they  are  confessedly  partial  as  bibli- 
ographers, and  only  answer  the  question, 
**  What  can  I  find  here  on  my  subject?" 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  time  when  this  ques- 
tion must  not  be  answered  in  a  general  way 
with  the  here  in  it,  by  each  library  for  itself. 
But  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  a  large  field 
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of  bibliographical  work  not  to  be  well  or  eco- 
nomically done  by  each  library  for  itself,  but 
rather  by  a  combination  of  libraries  or  by 
individual  enterprise  outside,  and  we  may  well 
hope  and  expect  that  the  small  number  of  such 
guides  we  now  have  (and  find  so  useful)  may 
rapidly  and  greatly  increase.  All  the  progress 
of  the  past  has  been  in  the  direction  of  more 
and  more  of  bibliographical  guidance  for  the 
users  of  our  libraries,  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  bibliography  is  the  watchword  of  the 
future  for  us. 

Here,  then,  is  where  we  join  issue  with  close 
classification,  as  to  its  fatal  defect  as  a  sys- 
tem of  guidance  to  the  resources  of  a  library 
on  given  subjects.  Close  classification  says: 
•*  Here  you  will  find  all  our  resources  on  this 
subject."  It  will  doubtless  be  objected  that  I 
lay  undue  stress  on  this  as  the  motto  of  close 
classification;  but  I  should  insist  that  it  is 
practically  the  claim  put  forth  by  close  classi- 
fiers, and  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  legitimately 
to  be  demanded  by  them.  Please  observe  that 
I  allude  only  to  those  who  use  close  classifica- 
tion as  the  common  guide  to  serve  in  the  find- 
ing of  the  books,  and  who  prefer  it  to  cata- 
logs for  that  purpose.  I  have  no  issue  with 
those  who  classify  as  closely  as  possible,  so 
long  as  classification  is  relegated  to  its  subor- 
dinate place  as  a  minor  factor  in  library  admin- 
istration. As  opposed  to  this  motto  of  close 
classification,  sensible  classification  says :  *•  You 
will  find  in  this  place  our  most  available  re- 
sources on  your  subject ; "  but  it  adds  a  warn- 
ing that  bibliographies  and  catalogs  and  in- 
dexes must  be  also  used.  And  it  modestly 
refuses  to  be  made  of  much  account  itself, 
insisting  that  it  is  not  intended  or  adapted  for 
this  work  of  guidance  beyond  a  most  general 
and  limited  scope. 

I  shall  be  asked  why  I  make  so  much  of  a 
supposed  antagonism  between  the  two  methods 
of  guiding  readers  to  what  they  need.  Instead 
of  being  rival  claimants  to  favor  and  use,  why 
may  not  classification  and  bibliography  go  hand 
in  hand,  each  supplementing  the  other?  But 
this  is  a  simple  impossibility.  The  seeker  after 
knowledge  cannot  go  first  both  to  your  shelves 
and  to  your  catalogs  and  bibliographical  helps. 
The  whole  reason  for  existence  of  these  elabo- 


rate schemes  of  classification  is  that  they  may 
furnish  the  reader  with  a  short-cut  to  the 
knowledge  he  seeks,  avoiding  the  time-honored 
and  roundabout  modes  of  study.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
the  whole  mischievous  system  of  the  new  edu- 
cation, so  called,  which  would  lead  men  through 
the  world  of  mind  by  short-cuts  on  account  of 
the  modern  lack  of  time  for  culture.  If  the 
library  system  of  our  day  has  one  mission  more 
strongly  set  before  it  than  another  it  is  that  of 
furnishing  the  means  oi  culture  to  a  people  the 
whole  current  of  whose  life  is  in  danger  of  being 
drawn  out  into  the  straight  canal  of  a  fatal 
specialization.  May  God  forbid  —  I  say  it  with 
reverence  —  that  the  library  system  itself  should 
add  another  to  the  narrowing  and  specializing 
tendencies  of  these  times ;  that  it  should  en- 
courage the  disposition  to  save  time  at  the 
expense  of  culture,  by  being  itself  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  labor-saving,  time-saving,  and 
superficial  spirit  of  the  age, — a  spirit  which 
wants  nothing  for  a  classical  library  but  a  shelf 
of**  ponies." 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  proposed  substitution  of  classi- 
fication for  bibliography  in  a  wide  sense,  as  the 
best  means  of.  directing  readers,  I  would  char- 
acterize it  as  an  attempt  to  substitute  machin- 
ery for  brains.  Intelligent  librarians  and  as- 
sistants, and  the  best  obtainable  intelligence 
crystallized  in  bibliographical  books,  are  the 
furnishing  our  libraries  need.  To  **  ring  out 
the  old  and  ring  in  the  new "  here  means  to 
turn  out  the  sorrowing  genius  of  culture  from 
what  should  be  the  citadel  of  her  hopes,  and  fill 
her  place  with  a  set  of  cog-wheels. 

A  few  words  on  one  more  aspect  of  the 
scheme  of  elaborate  classification,  and  I  am 
done.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  in  im- 
proving the  bibliographical  resources  of  our 
libraries,  and  laying  the  chief  stress  on  them 
as  guides  to  readers,  we  are  on  the  solid  ground 
of  experience  and  an  orderly  development  of 
our  library  system.  But  this  Will-o'-the-wisp 
of  close  classification  dances  over  the  quag- 
mires of  inexperience,  uncertainty,  and  extrava- 
gance. For,  of  all  the  movements  that  have 
ever  been  made  in  the  field  of  library  work, 
this  latest  one  is  the  most  exorbitant  in  its 
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demands  for  the  sinews  of  war.  I  am  not 
prepared  with  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
work  undertaken,  and  to  some  extent  done, 
where  the  genius  of  classification  most  reigns, 
nor  should  I  wish  to  deal  in  particulars  on  this 
ground  where  we  cannot  fail  to  find  a  consider- 
able sensitiveness.  But  those  who  care  to  do 
so  can  easily  get  the  figures,  or  a  basis  for  an 
estimate  in  those  quarters,  and  I  will  content 
myself  with  predicting  that  they  will  find  the 
result  surprising.  The  expense  put  upon  this 
work  in  two  or  three  of  our  leading  libraries  is 
such  that  it  can  be  justified  only  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  done  once  for  all,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  call  for  but  little  further  expendi- 
ture. But  this  will  prove  to  be  a  delusion. 
The  more  elaborate  and  thorough-going  is 
your  system  the  more  constant  and  consider- 
able will  be  the  changes  dictated  by  one's  own 
progress  in  knowledge  and  inevitable  shifting 
of  position  on  certain  points,  and  much  more 
by  the  constant  changes  in  the  crystallizations 
of  the  world's  thought.  Supposing  a  library 
had  been  nicely  adjusted  in  all  its  parts  by  one 
of  these  schemes  of  close  classification  just 
before  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  •*  Origin  of 
Species,"    who    can    tell    what    modifications 


would  have  been  made  as  the  result  of  the 
earthquake  caused  by  that  book,  not  only  in 
science,  but  in  every  branch  of  knowledge? 
Noblesse  oblige;  and  just  in  proportion  as  a 
scheme  is  now  made  to  fit  with  exactness  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  and  modes  of 
thought  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  changes 
and  modifications  as  knowledge  and  thought 
change  their  shapes  in  the  wonderfully  rapid 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As 
well  attempt  to  draw  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of 
your  kaleidoscope  while  it  is  being  slowly 
revolved  as  to  catch  and  hold  the  ever-varying 
scheme  of  human  knowledge. 

I  have  thus  attempted,  in  a  humble  way,  to 
protest  against  this  innovation  of  close  classify- 
ing. I  have  prepared  this  paper  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  throw  some  clear  light 
upon  it.  From  those  who  may  differ  with  me 
I  bespeak  the  respect  and  consideration  due  to 
earnest  conviction ;  and,  above  all,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  here  and  elsewhere  we  may  have  the 
grace  to  conduct  this  inevitable  and  irrepress- 
ible conflict  without  unseemly  personalities, 
and  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  true,  the. 
good,  and  the  beautiful. 
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THIS  system  consists  in  merely  replacing 
each  book  loaned  by  a  wooden  dummy 
bearing  the  name  of  the  borrower.  These 
dummies  are  pieces  of  board  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness, four  in  width,  and  six  in  length,  dimen- 
sions that  can  be  increased  with  advantage 
when  the  size  of  the  smallest  shelf  will  allow. 
Each  has  the  name  and  registration  number  of 
a  borrower  painted  or  otherwise  plainly  marked 
on  the  edge  or  narrow  surface  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  back  of  a  book. 

*  This  system  of  chnrg^ing,  in  a  modified  form,  was 
described  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  several 
years  since,  in  a  paper  printed  ia  the  Library  journalt 
vol.  3,  page  359. 


The  two  wider  surfaces,  or  sides,  are  covered 
with  sheets  of  note-paper,  lined  perpendicu- 
larly as  well  as  horizontally,  so  as  to  give 
spaces  in  successive  rows  for  book  numbers 
and  dates,  a'nd  attached  so  as  to  be  removed 
when  filled. 

To  charge  a  book  the  number  or  location 
mark  is  put  on  the  dummy  of  the  borrower, 
and  this  placed  in  the  vacant  space  left  by  the 
book.  When  the  latter  is  returned  the  dummy 
is  removed,  the  date  marked  on  the  space 
adjoining  the  book  number,  and  the  account  is 
balanced. 

The  limitations  of  this  system  should  be 
plainly  stated  before  dwelling  upon  its  advan- 
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tages.  It  is  adapted  to  small  libraries  only. 
I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  any  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  volumes  or  three  hun- 
dred regular  patrons,  and  many  within  each 
limit  would  be  debarred  from  its  use  by  special 
circumstances,  such  as  a  frequently  changing 
clientele,  free  access  of  visitors  to  the  shelves, 
books  at  an  unusual  distance  from  the  counter 
or  in  a  different  room.  Again,  this  system 
will  not  work  well  in  libraries  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  give  daily  notices  of  books  overdue,  or 
where  the  patrons  are  allowed  to  take  several 
volumes  at  a  time,  for  it  cannot  answer  with 
readiness  the  question  so  frequently  asked, 
**What  other  books  have  I  out?" 

Despite  the  limitations  just  referred  to,  this 
method  seems  to  me  more  useful  and  better 
suited  than  any  other  to  the  great  majority  of 
small  libraries  now  using  the  ledger  account, 
libraries  where  the  one  in  charge  knows  by 
sight  most  of  those  who  borrow  books,  attends 
to  Iheir  wants  in  person,  and  especially  where 
aid  is  wont  to  be  asked  in  the  selection  of  read- 
ing. 

Foremost  among  its  excellences  I  place 
accuracy.  Mistakes  can  and  of  course  will 
occur  under  any  system,  but  this  one  leaves 
little  room  for  them.  A  book  returned  leads 
the  librarian  directly  to  the  dummy  containing 
the  loan  account  of  the  borrower.  Holding 
this  in  hand  until  another  book  is  selected  he 
is  constantly  reminded  of  his  duty  to  make  the 
proper  entry.  On  the  other  side,  every  book 
loaned  has  upon  the  shelves  visible  evidence  of 
the  borrower  in  the  dummy,  with  its  location 
marked  upon  it  as  check  against  displacement. 

Under  favorable  conditions  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  volumes  this  method  of  charg- 
ing is  a  rapid  one.  From  my  own  experience 
I  feel  authorized  in  saying  that  a  circulation 
of  a  hundred  volumes  a  day  can  be  attended  to 
in  two-thirds  of  the  time  demanded  by  the 
ledger  account.  The  continual  turning  of 
leaves  and  the  consultation  of  library-card  or 
index  to  find  the  proper  place  involve  a  loss  of 
time  which,  though  slight,  becomes  perceptible 
when  compared  with  the  ease  and  quickness 
with  which  an  entry  can  be  made  on  an  open 
page  in  the  hand  just  at  the  moment  needed. 

Fully  as  important  as  either  of  the  advan- 


tages just  mentioned  is  the  ease  with  which  the 
selection  of  a  book  can  be  made.  If  the  bor- 
rower is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  particular 
volume  he  mentions  its  location-mark,  and, 
in  case  it  is  not  in,  can  be  informed  at  once 
who  has  it  and  when  it  will  be  due.  If  he  has 
prepared  a  list  of  volumes  this  can  be  used  and 
returned  to  him,  — often  a  great  convenience 
when  time  and  thought  have  been  given  to  its 
prep.aration.  If  the  selection  is  left  to  the 
librarian,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in 
small  libraries,  he  has  before  him  a  record  of 
the  past  reading  that  will  enable  him  to  per- 
form the  task  wisely  and  quickly,  without  being 
repeatedly  met  with  the  remark,  **  I  have  had 
that." 

While  in  all  large  libraries  the  examination 
annually  is  a  task  as  unwelcome  and  laborious  as 
it  is  necessary,  in  a  small  library,  on  the  fixed 
location  plan  and  this  method  of  charging,  it 
can  be  made  every  week  without  unduly  drawing 
upon  the  energies  of  the  librarian.  It  is  indeed 
by  weekly  examinations  alone  that  he  can  be 
absolutely  sure  that  no  book  is  being  kept  out 
beyond  the  proper  time.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  it  will  be  found  that  popular  books 
likely  to  be  loaned  from  family  to  family  with- 
out return  to  the  library  are  those  most  apt  to 
be  overdue,  and  the  frequent  calls  for  these  are 
quite  sure  to  remind  the  librarian  of  any  delin- 
quencies on  the  part  of  the  borrower. 

As  a  rule  this  system  does  away  with  the 
need  of  book-supports.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  have  the 
shelves  on  which  the  more  popular  works  of 
fiction  and  the  juveniles  are  located  divided  into 
compartments  by  upright  strips  of  zinc  or  tin. 
To  fix  definitely  the  position  of  a  book  that  is 
likely  to  be  called  for  a  dozen  times  a  day  is 
well  worth  the  cost  of  fitting  up  a  score  of 
shelves  in  this  manner. 

This  system  can  be  made  as  inexpensive  as 
it  is  simple.  The  erection  of  a  single  house  in 
the  village  will  furnish  in  its  waste  odds  and 
ends  all  the  material  needed  for  the  dummies, 
and  a  portion  of  that  leisure  with  which  libra- 
rians and  school  teachers  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  favored  will  be  ample  to  fit  this 
material  for  service. 
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UNBOUND  VOLUMES   ON  LIBRARY    SHELVES. 


BY   H.    A.    HOMES,    LIBRARIAN   OF   THE    N.Y.    STATE    LIBRARY. 


IN  the  N.Y.  State  Library  there  are  at  all 
times  from  i,oooto  1,200  volumes  unbound 
on  the  shelves,  filling  the  same  places  which 
they  would  occupy  if  bound.  The  meaning  of 
the  words  "unbound  volumes,"  as  here  used, 
is  this:  the  covers  of  books,  from  which  the 
volumes  which  belonged  to  them  have  been 
withdrawn,  are  employed  to  receive  such  classes 
of  books  in  paper  covers  or  pamphlets,  as  the 
following :  ( i ) ,  the  writings  of  a  single  author ; 
(2),  numbers  of  periodicals ;  (3),  State  or  city 
documents;  (4),  serials  of  colleges,  benevo- 
lent, scientific,  or  other  societies;  (5)  election 
sermons  of  various  States ;  (6) ,  eulogies  col- 
lected on  the  same  individual.  Other  classes 
might  be  mentioned,  accordant  with  the  aims 
of  the  library.  The  covers  may  be  of  octavo 
or  larger  or  smaller  size,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pamphlets.  The  lettering  on  the  back 
of  the  cover  may  be  washed  off,  or  covered  over 
with  paper  pasted  on  to  receive  a  new  title  to 
be  written  upon  the  paper.  The  front  edges 
of  both  sides  of  the  cover,  in  the  middle,  will 
have  holes  made  with  an  awl,  into  which  pieces 
of  red  tape,  of  two  and  three  inches  long,  will 
be  fastened,  so  as,  by  means  of  them,  to  tie 
them  together  with  a  bow  as  closely  as  desired. 
In  practice,  when  three  publications  by  the 
same  author  are  on  hand  in  pamphlet  form, 
such  an  unbound  volume  may  be  commenced, 
to  be  titled  with  his  name,  and  to  be  carded 
with  his  name,  with  full  title  of  each  publica- 
tion. Gradually,  during  several  years,  the 
volume  will  expand  by  additions  made  to  it,  so 
that,  in  some  instances,  besides  being  obliged 
to  change  for  a  wider  cover,  the  expansion  will 
extend  in  a  short  time  from  one  to  two  volumes, 
to  four,  and  even  more  than  six  volumes  of  dis- 
courses and  the  like,  of  500  pages  each  volume 
for  a  single  author.  The  longer  the  librarian 
is  able  to  keep  his  collection  of  an  author  in  an 
unbound  condition  the  more  complete  will  be  his 
arrangement  of  the  pamphlets  by  the  date  of 
their  publication.     Still,  it  is  not  best  to  leave 


such  volumes  unbound  for  too  long  a  time,  lest, 
by  carelessness  or  malice,  some  pamphlet 
should  disappear. 

The  unbound  volumes  devoted  to  the  writings 
of  an  author,  or  to  other  subjects,  will  frequently 
be  composed  in  part  of  articles  that  have  never 
appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  but  have  been 
made  up  from  slips  from  newspapers  cut  down 
to  an  octavo  page  in  length,  and  pasted  upon 
octavo  size  leaves,  as  of  a  book. 

In  the  case  of  State  or  city  documents  the 
volume  may  commence  with  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects; but,  gradually,  by  additions,  retaining 
first  and  last  the  heading  of  the  State  or  city, 
the  volumes  will  subdivide  themselves  into 
reports  on  health,  asylums,  water,  the  poor, 
etc.  When  enough  on  any  one  topic  are  re- 
ceived to  fill  a  volume  in  a  continuous  series 
they  may  be  bound.  The  expansion  on  the 
card  catalogue  must  correspond  with  the  ex- 
pansion on  the  shelves,  so  that,  when  a  volume 
on  a  particular  subject  regarding  a  city  has 
been  commenced,  it  should  have  its  separate 
card.  The  volumes  with  the  heading  of  a 
single  city,  Milwaukee  for  example,  will  finally 
have  many  volumes  under  that  heading,  with 
subordinate  headings  of  charities,  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  like. 

Unbound  volumes  relating  to  colleges  will  be 
commenced  so  soon  as  three  or  four  pamphlets, 
catalogues,  or  other  kinds  regarding  a  particular 
college  have  come  to  hand ;  and,  when  enough 
pamphlets  have  been  collected  to  form  a  volume 
of  four  to  six  hundred  pages,  it  can  be  bound 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  ticketed  Vol.  I.,  and 
so,  successively,  for  following  volumes.  For 
some  of  the  older  colleges,  whose  pamphlets  of 
various  kinds  will  be  very  numerous,  as  much 
classification  as  may  be  convenient  should  be 
indulged  in,  —  annual  catalogues,  triennial  cata- 
logues, annual  reports,  obituary  notices,  class 
histories,  inaugurations,  etc.  Our  set  of  Har- 
vard College  publications  make  thirty  volumes ; 
of  Yale  College,  twenty-four ;  and  of  Columbia 
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College  twenty  volumes,  —  all  averaging  more 
than  500  pages  each.  All  of  these  have  been 
bound,  except  three  or  four,  which  are  waiting 
for  the  process  of  growth. 

The  same  method  is  pursued  with  periodicals 
and  serials  generally.  If  a  set  of  thirty  vol- 
umes of  a  review  is  complete,  except  in  part  of 
a  volume,  the  part  on  hand  is  placed  on  the 
shelves  unbound,  and  carded.  And  so,  also, 
with  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tions and  reports  of  all  societies  and  associa- 
tions. As  few  as  possible  are  to  be  massed  in 
pamphlet  volumes  of  a  miscellaneous  cast ;  but, 
if  there  is  a  fair  probability  of  obtaining  enough 
to  make  a  volume,  they  should  remain  unbound 
until  enough  have  been  obtained  for  at  least 
a  single  one. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are,  that,  so 
£ir  as  it  is  carried  out,  one  readily  can  tell  just 
what  pamphlets  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
library,  and  the  inquiries  of  readers  can  be 
definitely  answered.  It  secures  the  library 
from  unnecessarily  multiplying  duplicates.  The 
wants  of  the  library  are  constantly  suggested 
from  the  cards  and  the  presence  of  the  un- 
bound volumes.  The  New  York  State  Library 
has  not  sufficient  staff  to  carry  out  this  plan  as 
thoroughly  as  is  desirable.  Consequently  there 
are  always  10,000  loose  pamphlets,  assorted 
under  subjects  with  which  they  have  an  affinity. 


waiting  to  be  picked  out,  as  time  favors,  and  to 
be  put  in  an  unbound  volume,  or  be  bound  up 
with  our  thousands  of  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
pamphlets.  Whereas  it  would  be  desirable  that , 
under  the  system,  all  pamphlets  in  the  library 
could  be  as  speedily  catalogued,  as  the  books 
are,  and  at  the  same  time  be  subject-indexed. 
The  sources  from  whence  covers  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained  are : 
from  the  covers  of  cloth-bound  books  when 
sent  to  the  bookbinders  by  the  library;  from 
the  bookbinders  who  will  give  up,  for  a  trifle, 
covers  which  they  take  off  of  the  books  which 
they  bind ;  and  from  the  unused  cases  or  covers 
prepared  for  editions  of  thin  and  thick  volumes 
which  they  have  occasion  to  bind.  The  same 
covers  may  serve  several  times  in  succession 
for  fresh  unbound  volumes ;  the  first  pamphlets 
placed  there  having  become  numerous  enough , 
or  consecutive  in  serial  numbers  enough,  to 
admit  of  their  being  bound.  The  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  each  card  of  an  unbound  volume 
should  have  plainly  written  there,  with  a  lead- 
pencil,  u.b,  or  unbound.  And  when,  in  due 
time,  the  u.b.  volume  reaches  a  condition  to 
render  it  expedient  to  bind  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, this  symbol  should  be  rubbed  off  the  card . 
The  whole  plan  here  set  forth  is  especially 
adapted  to  a  reference-library,  or  to  the  refer- 
ence department  of  a  popular  library. 


THE    NEW   ASTOR    CATALOGUE. 


BY   F.    VINTON,    LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   COLLEGE    OF    NEW  JERSEY. 


THE  reissue  of  a  Catalogue  of  the  Astor 
Library,  presenting  all  the  contents  of  that 
great  and  choice  assemblage  of  books,  is  of  in- 
terest to  every  intelligent  American;  for  that 
library  is  larger  and  more  select  than  any  other 
to  which  we  are  offered  access.  It  is  cause  for 
congratulation  that  this  first  volume  is  so  well 
edited  and  so  well  printed.  Many  things  show 
that  high  intelligence  and  learned  caution  have 
watched  over  it.  Oriental  names  have  been 
skilfully  treated;  and  a  comparison  of  the 
pages  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  alpha- 
bet in  Brunet  demonstrates  that  few  books  of 


signal  importance  are  yet  wanting  in  the  col- 
lection. The  chief  deficiency  thus  far  notice- 
able is  **  Art  (U)  de  verifier  les  dates." 

Three  forms  are  possible  in  making  a  cata- 
logue, all  depending  on  what  stands  first  in  the 
titles.  The  first  thing  may  be  an  author's 
name;  or,  the  subject  of  the  book  may  be 
written  over  the  title  as  a  heading ;  or,  the  title 
may  be  entered  under  its  first  word.  Origi- 
nally all  catalogues  took  the  first  form;  the 
second  makes  a  true  subject-index ;  the  third  Ls 
meant  to  help  the  memory,  and  is  very  useful 
in  respect  to  novels,  plays,  and  poems.     But, 
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to  enter  every  title  under  its  first  word,  aggre- 
gates enormous  numbers  under  such  words  as 
••  History,"  *•  Address,"  and  the  like,  with  very 
little  benefit  to  anybody.  Besides,  it  swells 
prodigiously  the  bulk  and  the  cost  of  the  cata- 
logue. We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  alphabetical  list  of  authors^  names  that 
many  people  expect  that  in  every  catalogue. 
But  it  is  useless  for  purposes  of  research.  It 
is  of  no  use  except  to  the  man  who  already 
knows  that  a  certain  author  has  written  upon  a 
given  subject.  What  the  student  needs  is  in- 
formation on  a  certain  topic ;  and,  if  a  catalogue 
shows  him  all  the  library  contains  on  that  sub- 
ject, it  is  all  he  wants.  Such  a  catalogue  is  a 
true  dictionary,  and  a  dictionary  is  the  shortest 
road  to  knowledge.  Some  catalogues  unite 
the  list  of  authors  with  the  list  of  topics  in  one 
alphabet.  That  is  the  plan  of  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  The  Peabody  Institute,  of  Balti- 
more, adds  to  these  the  series  of  titles  under 
the  first  word  of  each.  This  makes  a  book 
exceedingly  bulky  and  expensive.  The  two 
volumes  of  their  catalogue  yet  issued  contain 
1826  pages,  of  double  columns,  and  full  of  small 
type.  They  include  the  titles  A-G.  If  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  to  the  end  there  will  be 
five  volumes,  and  much  more  than  4,000  pages. 
If  one  of  these  pages  cost  $3,  the  cost  of 
merely  printing  the  whole  must  be  more  than 
$12,000;  and  the  subject-index  will  yet  be 
wanting. 

The  new  Astor  Catalogue  gives  every  title 
under  the  author's  name,  and  elsewhere  notices 
the  same  book  under  the  first  word  of  the  title. 
It  gives  no  aid  to  research.  All  the  help  it 
gives  is  for  him  who  remembers  that  a  certain 
author  has  written  on  a  given  subject,  or  re- 
members the  first  word  of  a  title  having  to  do 
with  it.     It  is  true  there  are  cross-references 


meant  to  guide  to  a  few  select  topics.  But  these 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  library. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  of  no  use,  for  the  stu- 
dent is  never  sure  that  his  topic  has  been 
selected.  They  may  be  called  excrescences, 
marring  the  harmony  of  the  plan,  for  they  can- 
not be  called  part  of  it.  If  this  catalogue  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  subject-index  these  cross- 
references  should  be  found  there.  Alas  !  there 
is  no  promise  in  the  preface  of  any  subject- 
index  at  all !  And,  if  there  shall  be  no  subject- 
index,  these  beautiful  volumes  merely  mock 
the  inquirer. 

Another  pitiable  waste  of  work  is  in  the 
copious  tables  of  contents  given  under  the 
names  of  learned  societies.  Of  what  xise  are 
they,  standing  where  they  do?  Is  any  man 
going  to  read  them  over  for  the  chance  of 
remembering  who  wTOte  upon  some  subject? 
We  may  be  thankful  that  they  have  been  ana- 
lyzed, and  that  each  man's  contribution  is  under 
his  name.  But  even  that  is  of  value  chiefly  to 
the  biographer,  for  it  is  not  also  set  under  the 
topic  discussed. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  letter  is  a  copious 
collection  of  initialisms  found  in  the  title-pages 
of  certain  books.  These  are  a  sort  of  pseudo- 
nyms, but  they  are  the  proper  contents  of  a 
dictionary  of  initialisms,  and  are  out  of  place 
here;  for  the  words  ** authors  and  books"  are 
prefixed  as  a  heading  to  this  catalogue,  and  an 
initialism  is  neither. 

Whatever  its  excellences,  this  catalogue 
shows  want  of  wisdom  and  want  of  strictness 
in  adhering  to  the  plan.  Its  authors  fixed 
their  attention  on  details,  and  not  on  the  way 
to  be  useful.  These  characteristics  may  not 
have  originated  in  those  who  did  the  work,  but 
in  those  who  formed  the  plan,  and  fixed  the 
lines  of  the  cataloguers'  operation. 
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THE  FIRST  CONFERENCE   OF  AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS. 

BY   EDMUND    M.    BARTON,    LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   AMERICAN   ANTIQUARIAN   SOCIETY, 

WORCESTER. 


REPRESENTING,  as  I  do,  a  society  which 
has  for  nearly  seventy-five  years  attempted 
not  only  to  preserve  books  relating  to  America, 
but  to  make  them  as  well,  I  shall  be  excused, 
at  least  by  my  A.L.A.  associates,  for  announc- 
ing as  the  subject  of  my  short  paper,  that 
which  relates  to  the  dead  past,  and  not  to  the 
living  present.  It  might  be  added,  if  any  fur- 
ther excuse  were  necessary,  that  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  had  much  to  do  with  the 
calling  of  the  meeting  of  1853,  and  still  holds 
to  Ovid's  sound  doctrine  upon  it  sseal,  that 
•*Nec  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolere  vetu- 
stas." 

My  purpose  is  twofold :  to  give  a  hasty 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  **  the  first  Con- 
vention of  Librarians  that  ever  assembled  in 
the  United  States,"  and  to  draw  from  three  of 
its  members  and  ours  —  Messrs.  Poole,  Guild, 
and  Smith  —  their  impressions  of  that  intelli- 
gent and  clear-headed  body  whom  we  of  the 
American  Library  Association  of  1876- 1886 
may  well  delight  to  honor.* 

The  *•  Call,"  which  was  signed  by  twenty- 
four  librarians,  was  as  follows :  *•  The  under- 
signed, believing  that  the  knowledge  of  books, 
and  the  formation  and  management  of  collec- 
tions of  them  for  public  use,  may  be  promoted 
by  consultation  and  concert  of  action  among 
librarians  and  others  interested  in  bibliography, 
respectfully  invite  such  persons  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  New  York,  on  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
together  upon  the  means  of  advancing  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  public  libraries 
and  for  the  suggestion  and  discussion  of  topics 
of  importance  to  book  collectors  and  readers." 
At  the  informal  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  the 
New  York  University,  Thursday  morning  of 
the  day  appointed,  fifty-three  delegates  were  in 


*  Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  our  friend  dearly  beloved,  rested 
from  his  abundant  labors  on  the  second  day  of  July,  i8S6. 


attendance.  Mr.  Charles  Folsom  was  elected 
temporary  chairman,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Jewett, 
president,  and  Mr.  £d.  B.  Grant,  Secretary. 
Rev.  Samuel  Osgood  made  the  wise  and  far- 
sighted  statement  that  **  the  object  of  the  Con- 
vention will  be  to  create  a  cooperative  spirit 
among  librarians,  and  there  is  no  class  in  the 
community  that  deserves  more  honor ;  for  how 
much  do  we  owe  them !  We  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  people  at  large  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  establishing  a  good  popular  library  in 
every  village."  He  also  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted :  — 

^^  Resolved,  That  while  we  maintain  most 
decidedly  the  importance  of  libraries  of  the 
highest  class,  in  furtherance  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced literary  and  scientific  studies,  and  re- 
joice in  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  few  great 
collections  of  books  for  professional  scholars, 
we  are  convinced  that  for  the  present  our  chief 
hope  must  be  in  the  establishment  and  im- 
provement of  popular  libraries  throughout  the 
land. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Business  Committee 
be  requested  to  call  attention  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  popular  library  manual,  which  shall 
embody  the  most  important  information  upon 
the  chief  points  in  question,  especially  upon : 
I.  The  best  organization  of  a  library  society 
in  regard  to  its  officers,  laws,  funds,  and  gen- 
eral regulations ;  2.  The  best  plans  for  library 
edifices  and  the  arrangement  of  shelves  and 
books,  with  the  requisite  architectural  draw- 
ings ;  3.  The  most  approved  method  of  making 
out  and  printing  catalogues;  4.  The  most 
desirable  principle  to  be  followed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  books  as  to  authors  and 
editions,  with  lists  of  such  works  as  are  best 
suited  for  libraries  of  various  sizes  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  volumes  or  upwards. 

•*  Resolved,  That  the  Business  Committee  be 
requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  me- 
morializing Congress  to  procure  the  preparation 
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of  such  a  manual  through  the  agency  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution/^ 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Guild,  of  Provi- 
dence, and  Rev.  Mr.  Osgood,  of  New  York,  a 
committee  upon  these  resolutions. 

The  first  resolution  indicated  a  need  which 
the  country  was  not  yet  ready  to  endorse,  nor 
is  it  to-day  fully  willing  to  do  so,  though  its 
wisdom  cannot  well  be  gainsaid.  The  second, 
as  we  know,  bore  fruit  five  years  later,  when 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Guild, 
issued  his  admirable  Librarian's  Manual. 

Mr.  Folsom  read  a  paper  on  **The  Duties 
and  Qualifications  of  Librarians  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  Libraries,"  and  Mr.  John  Disturnell, 
the  publisher,  one  in  which  he  proposed  a  plan 
for  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  works  re- 
lating to  American  history  and  geography, 
and  statistics  of  population,  emigration,  agri- 
culture, internal  improvements,  minerals,  coin- 
age, and  banking. 

Invitations  were  duly  received  and  accepted 
to  dine  with  an  association  of  gentlemen  at  the 
Kemball  House,  in  Nineteenth  street,  and  to 
visit  the  New  York  Historical  and  New  York 
Society  libraries,  Wyman-s  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Banvard's  pano- 
rama. 

Mr.  Guild  offered  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  :  — 

**  Resolved^  That  this  Convention  be  re- 
garded as  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
Librarian's  Association. 

*•  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for 
such  an  association,  and  present  them  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

^^  Resolved,  That  when  the  Convention  ad- 
journs it  adjourn  to  meet  in  Washington  City, 
at  such  time  as  the  said  committee  shall  ap- 
point. * 

**  Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  requested 
to  suggest  topics  for  written  communications 
or  free  discussion  at  tliis  adjourned  meeting, 
and  also  to  make  such  other  arrangements  as 
shall,  in  their  judgment,  be  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  of  libraries  and  library  economy.'' 

1  The  Second  Conference  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
October  4-6,  1876. 


Messrs.  Jewett,  Folsom,  Grant,  Haywood, 
and  Guild  were  appointed  the  committee  on 
permanent  organization,  called  for  by  the 
second  resolution. 

Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith  presented  a  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  public 
documents  through  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Mr.  Gorham  D.  Abbott  read  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  adopted :  — 

**  Resolved,  That  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  the  extension  of  well-selected  libraries  of 
one  thousand,  five  thousand,  or  ten  thousand 
volumes  throughout  the  towns  and  villages,  the 
associations,  the  institutions,  the  schools  of 
every  kind  in  the  United  States,  has  become  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country. 

^* Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  report  a  digested  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object  at  the  next  meeting 
of  this  Convention ; "  and  Messrs.  Abbott, 
Haven,  and  Jewett  were  named  as  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Charles  Folsom  submitted  the  follow- 
ing:— 

**  Resolved,  That  we  have  examined  the  work 
entitled  *  Index  to  Periodicals,'  by  VV.  F. 
Poole,  librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  of  Boston,  and  that  we  approve  of 
its  plan  and  execution,  .ind  that  we  recommend 
a  similar  plan  of  indexing  to  be  extended  to  the 
transactions  and  memoirs  of  learned  societies." 

It  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Guild,  — 

**  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Con- 
vention cordially  recommend  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  the  printed  catalogues  of  all  our 
public  libraries." 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald,  of  the 
issue  of  September  17,  1853,  says:  "From 
the  report  of  the  Librarians'  Convention,  in  an- 
other part  of  our  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  have  not  met  in  vain.  Several  resolutions 
of  a  most  important  nature  to  the  cause  of 
libraries  were  passed,  and  if  carried  into  exe- 
cution, as  we  trust  they  will  be,  great  and 
beneficial  changes  must  take  place  in  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  arranging,  classifying,  and 
managing  libraries  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  these  important  particulars  we  are 
fast  going  ahead  of  other  countries.     .     .     . 
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There  is  one  feature  which  distinguishes  this 
Convention  above  all  others,  and  that  is  the 
entire  unanimity  with  which  its  proceedings 
are  conducted."  Let  me  add  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  oflScial  records  of  this  Conven- 
tion, at  which  so  many  good  resolutions  were 
at  least  made^  have  apparently  not  been  pre- 
served. It  would  be  of  real  interest  to  know 
who  responded  at  the  session  which  was  given 
up  to  the  reports  of  librarians.  We  know  that 
our  president  reported  for  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Samuel 
F.  Haven,  for  fifteen  years  my  beloved  mentor, 
for  the  American  Antiquarian  Society;  Rev. 
Edward  E.   Hale,  for    the    then  newly  born 


Young  Men's  Library  Association  of  Worces- 
ter, of  which  the  Free  Public  Library  is  the 
rugged  offspring ;  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  for  the 
Boston  Athenaeum ;  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Guild,  for 
Brown  University;  Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  for 
the  Library  of  Philadelphia ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Jewett,  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution; 
but  beyond  this  short  list  we  cannot  go.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  no  lady  members  of 
the  conference  of  '53 ;  but  the  world  moves, 
and  we  of  '86,  looking  at  this  goodly  company 
of  men  and  women,  will  not  only  be  thankful 
that  we  can  together  do  the  great  work  set 
before  us,  but  also  for  the  blessings  which  so 
surely  come  with  its  faithful  performance. 


UNIVERSITY     LIBRARIES     AND     SEMINARY    METHODS     OF 

INSTRUCTION. 


BY   EDWIN   H.    WOODRUFF,    CORNELL   UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY. 


''PHE  recent  labors  of  librarians  have  been 
1  almost  wholly  directed  to  library  econ- 
omy. This  term  may  be  more  narrowly  con- 
strued as  having  for  its  object  the  service, 
mainly  by  mechanical  means,  of  the  maximum 
number  of  books  to  the  largest  number  of  read- 
ers in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  a  mini- 
mum expense.  In  its  aggravated  form  it  b 
fully  possessed  of  what  the  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  on  a  recent  occasion,  apdy  called  the 
**  statistical  devil." 

The  mechanical  devices  which  library  econ- 
omy has  called  out  have  hitherto  relieved  many 
actual  necessities,  and  there  should  be  no  word 
of  depreciation  for  those  who  have  zealously 
and  unselfishly  devoted  themselves  to  the  in- 
vention and  perfection  of  these  labor-saving 
contrivances.  Yet  it  is  becoming  noticeable 
that  the  engrossing  inventive  interest  which 
has  been  excited,  in  librarians  of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  by  the  demand  for  the  most  eco- 
nomical administration  of  our  large  libraries, 
may  result  in  blinding  their  eyes  to  those  who 
should  be  the  objects  of  any  such  contrivance 
soever,  namely,  the  readers.     This  particular 


phase  of  library-work  is  beginning  to  be  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake,  and  the  result  is  show- 
ing in  an  occasional  discussion  of  frivolous 
themes,  and  in  the  restless  effort  to  elaborate 
simple  articles  that  have  always  been  of  com- 
mon utility  into  library  trinkets  of  somewhat 
questionable  worth. 

While  those  librarians  have  been  debating 
the  recent  advances  in  step-ladders,  or  have 
feverishly  discussed  the  latest  wrinkle  in  cata- 
logue cards,  or  have  waxed  violent  over  the 
merits  of  various  combination  pen- wipers  and 
inkstands,  others,  comparatively  few  in  this 
country,  have  been  devoting  themselves,  in  the 
privacy  of  their  vocation,  to  pure  bibliography, 
— if  what  is  more  often  sheer  bibliomania  should 
be  dignified  by  a  considerate  euphemism. 

To  these  bookmen  there  is  no  odor  so  fra- 
grant as  the  sensuous  pungency  of  crushed  le- 
vant, no  sight  so  ravishing  as  the  gilded  mazes 
of  filagree  tooling.  A  tremulous  word  or  un- 
certain ligature  made  five  hundred  years  ago  by 
some  lean,  monkish  scribe,  who  had  too  fully 
explored  his  cup's  design  at  the  refectory  table, 
hatches  a  brood  of  their  learned  monographs, 
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which  flutter  about  in  our  libraries  with  piercing 
and  critical  notes.  But  this  sort  of  bookish 
enterprise  is  sane  and  worthy  too,  if  it  does  not 
go  to  the  irrational  extreme  which  has  just  been 
suggested.  When,  however,  it  is  pursued,  it 
may  well  be  left  to  those  laymen  whose  wealth, 
aptitude,  and  leisure  incline  them  to  it,  and  it 
should  not  be  done  at  the  slightest  sacrifice, 
even  in  a  library  which  only  assumes  to  touch 
the  people  at  the  third  or  fourth  remove. 

The  first-mentioned  tendency  to  reduce  li- 
brary-work to  service  by  machinery  finds  its 
counterpart  in  our  present  industrial  condition, 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  substitution  of  a 
few  large  industries  for  many  small  ones,  call- 
ing for  a  limited  number  of  mechanical  en- 
gineers to  invent  and  superintend,  and  not  for 
many  skilled  workmen  with  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  scope  and  continuity  of  their 
work.  There  are  no  longer  apprentices  being 
equipped  by  various  service  for  any  emergency, 
and  there  are  few  workmen  with  a  sense  of 
mastership  or  ownership  over  their  machines 
and  themselves.  So,  too,  in  our  libraries  (for 
they  are  not  one  whit  less  important  than  the 
greatest  material  industries)  the  machinery  of 
administration  is  now  bewildering  enough  to 
the  ordinary  person,  however  familiar  and  re- 
sponsive it  may  be  to  the  unseen  officers ;  and 
the  elimination  of  the  hearty  personal  interest, 
however  much  divided,  of  sympathetic  libra- 
rians, leaves  nothing  to  nurse  the  ardor  of  will- 
ing readers,  or  to  angle  for  the  susceptibilities 
of  unwilling  ones.  Readers  should  be  led  to 
assert  a  mastership  over  books,  and  to  feel  the 
harmony  of  books  with  books,  and  of  books 
with  men.  Something  should  be  done  whereby 
a  division  of  part  of  the  functions  of  intricate 
catalogues  and  microscopic  classifications  may 
be  made,  and  those  divisions  controlled  and 
supplemented  by  constant  oral  information, 
based  upon  extensive  knowledge,  and  inspired 
by  abundant  personal  sympathy. 

A  sick  or  vicious  animal  will  be  helped 
farther  toward  health  by  a  little  food,  fed  from 
a  sympathetic  hand,  than  by  all  the  fat  oats  in 
the  manger.  Half  the  frequenters  of  a  library 
want  the  good  word  and  the  helpful  tone  that 
should  go  with  every  book,  but  which  so  often 
must  come  from  outside  of  it. 


The  duty  of  a  library  is  not  merely  to  put  a 
book  into  the  hands  of  the  reader  in  the 
shortest  possible  time, — something  that  any 
book-store  will  do  for  a  consideration ;  but  its 
highest  function  should  be  to  excite  in  him  that 
intelligent  love  and  reverence  for  books,  and 
responsiveness  to  them,  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced and  celebrated  by  the  best  of  minds 
of  all  times,  —  to  kindle  in  him  some  of  the 
joy  that  a  confirmed  book-lover  realizes  in  the 
friendship  of  books.  When  such  a  one  scans 
a  shelf  of  books  he  feels  a  subtle  and  pleasur- 
able mental  activity  excited  within  him,  and 
the  volumes  have  faces  and  voices  for  him  as 
soon  as  he  reads  their  titles.  When  his  eye 
catches  an  old  friend  in  dingy  cloth,  how  his 
forefinger  leaps  up,  draws  the  book  from  its 
place,  and  fondles  each  familiar  page !  when  he 
spies  an  inimical  pamphlet,  his  lip  twitches 
with  the  hint  of  a  sneer ;  how  he  laughs  aloud 
when  he  recalls  the  jolly  companionship  of  the 
next  fellow  in  motley !  and  best  of  all  is  his 
greeting  to  the  new-comer  in  two  volumes, 
large  8**,  full  gilt,  whose  advent  has  long  been 
announced,  and  which  is  destined  to  **  mark  an 
epoch,"  if  the  critics  are  to  be  believed.  He 
catches  his  breath  in  a  half-suppressed  excla- 
mation, and,  impelled  forward  by  irresistible 
curiosity,  he  takes  down  both  volumes  at  once, 
with  a  gentle  scraping  as  they  rub  their  neigh- 
bors' sides.  When  he  opens  them  the  leaves 
stand  stiffly  up  or  bend  but  little,  as  if  unduly 
conscious  of  the  weight  and  beauty  of  their 
impressions;  but,  oblivious  of  this  vanity,  he 
thrusts  his  beak  into  the  shadowy  and  honeyed 
depths  between  the  uncut  leaves,  whence  he 
withdraws  with  a  meditative  look,  only  to  seek 
again  for  nourishment  farther  on.  Such  an 
intelligent  and  active  love  of  books  as  this 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  library  to  quicken 
and  foster  in  the  community  which  it  is  meant 
to  serve,  and  the  immediate  practical  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  this 
desideratum  may,  in  some  degree,  be  achieved 
by  a  university  library.  It  must  have  been 
already  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
chief  requisite  is  an  oral  supplement  to  cata- 
logues, classifications,  and  all  mechanical  econo- 
mies. Those  who  have  in  mind  the  confession 
of  the  president  of  Harvard  in   speaking  of 
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card  catalogues,  or  any  one  who  has  rescued  a 
keen  young  student  or  a  sagacious  old  professor 
from  the  labyrinthian  com  plexus  of  an  im- 
proved dictionary  catalogue  with  its  signs, 
tokens,  and  elusive  references,  must  have 
recognized  that  thereabouts  somewhere  there 
is  a  great  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  the  library,  — 
that  between  library  economy  on  one  side, 
and  pure  bibliography  on  the  other,  there  has 
been  left  a  gap  to  be  filled  in  by  an  energy 
whose  manifestation  must  differ  from  that 
shown  in  those  two  kinds  of  library  activity. 

At  the  end  of  a  four  years'  course  in  college, 
the  student  usually  takes  away  with  him  ac- 
quirements well  worth  his  labor.  But  his  atti- 
tude during  those  years  of  acquisition  has  been 
one  of  passive  receptivity.  With  youthful  ap- 
petite and  eupepsia  he  has  eaten  all  things  put 
into  his  mouth,  and  pronounced  them  good. 
He  has  been  led  to  look  upon  his  professors 
and  text-books  as  final  authorities  in  their  own 
departments.  He  has  not  learned  how  to  dis- 
tinguish and  question,  in  a  deferential  way,  even 
those  things  about  which  the  judgment  of 
youth  is  apt  to  be  quite  as  correct  as  the  ex- 
perience of  age.  He  remembers  the  trigonom- 
etry of  his  freshman  year  as  something  con- 
cerned with  the  measurement  of  triangles; 
that  it  used  sines  and  cotangents;  that  he 
passed  an  honorable  examination  in  it;  that 
his  teacher  was  Prof.  A.,  and  the  text-book  was 
by  B.  He  thinks  that,  twenty  years  hence,  he 
could,  if  necessary,  brush  up  his  knowledge 
sufficiently  to  solve  an  easy  problem.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  professor  has  neglected  to 
impress  upon  him  that  other  men  besides  B. 
have  written  trigonometries,  and  that,  within 
twenty  years,  there  will  be  many  written  which 
will  be  far  more  lucid  and  practical,  and  much 
less  expensive  than  B.'s.  The  professor  has 
not  thought  to  show  him  the  mutability  of 
trigonometry  by  giving  him  a  peep  at  the  backs 
of  the  dozens  in  the  library ;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  four  years  he  carries  away  of  his  term's 
work  in  this  branch  of  mathematics,  aside 
from  its  disciplinary  value,  only  two  things  of 
practical  worth,  —  the  name  of  one  particular 
text-book,  and  a  vague  idea  of  its  use ;  when 
he  should  have  learned  also  that  mathema- 
ticians will  not  quit  cooking  when  he  has  been 


served,  and  that  twenty  years  hence  their  food 
will  be  more  nutritious  and  easier  of  digestion. 
What  is  here  applied  to  trigonometry,  for  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  is  more  true  of  literary 
and  historical  subjects.  The  practical  duty  of 
a  college  library,  in  addition  to  the  general 
one  of  creating  such  a  love  of  books  as  has 
been  already  described,  is  to  teach  the  student 
how  he  may,  if  necessary,  at  any  time  in  his 
post-collegiate  years,  seek  out  and  use  the 
books  that  have  displaced  or  carried  along  the 
knowledge  of  his  college-days.  It  should  re- 
veal to  him  the  fact  that  no  text-book  or  pro- 
fessor's word  is  final.  And  he  should  feel  that 
the  college  has  done  all  it  can  for  him  when  it 
has  led  him  into  the  library,  taught  him  to 
love,  reverence,  and  use  its  contents,  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  those  books  which  are 
letters  accrediting  a  man  to  all  good  books 
published,  or  to  be  published,  —  making  him 
known,  and  served  by  the  best  minds  and 
hearts  all  his  life  through. 

This  leads  us  to  the  inquiry,  how  students 
and  library  may  be  brought  closer  together, 
and  what  is  now  being  done  in  our  universities 
to  offer  a  hope  in  the  enterprise.  At  Harvard 
the  chief  cataloguer  delivers  one  lecture  a  year 
on  the  use  of  catalogue.  At  Cornell  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  the  librarians  give  an- 
nually a  valuable  course  of  lectures  on  bibliog- 
raphy, including  the  history  of  manuscripts 
and  printed  books,  binding,  and  other  biblio- 
graphical detail,  with  some  attention  also  to 
catalogues  and  other  aids  in  the  use  of  the 
library.  Such  instruction  very  properly  has  a 
place  in  a  scheme  of  general  education ;  but 
dealing  so  exclusively  with  bibliography,  it 
must  be  dismissed  from  consideration  here,  as 
not  securing  the  close  contact  with  books,  and 
skill  in  their  use,  which  fill  the  objective  of  this 
plea.  Something  has  been  accomplished  by 
reserving  books  for  various  classes,  and  giving 
their  members  free  access  to  them ;  but,  inas- 
much as  students  will  not  consult  these  refer- 
ences unless  especially  required  to  do  so,  and 
give  the  professor  the  results  as  proof  of  con- 
sultation, this  plan  also  fails  of  our  purpose. 

There  are,  however,  now  being  introduced 
into  American  universities,  two  methods  of 
instruction,  which  promise,  in  time,  to  offer  a 
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practicable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  modern  seminary  method,  which 
has  been  evolved  out  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
training  in  defence  of  original  theses.  Its 
present  application  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
the  study  of  history  and  political  economy, 
where  it  fills  a  place  similar  to  that  given  up  to 
laboratory  and  experimental  work  in  natural 
science.  The  seminary  may  or  may  not  be 
attendant  upon  recitations  or  a  course  of  lect- 
ures, and  is  open  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
advanced  students,  to  each  of  whom,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  is  assigned  a  subject, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  those 
assigned  to  other  members.  The  student's 
work  on  that  subject  is  carried  perhaps  through 
a  year,  reports  of  progress  being  made  to  the 
professor  at  the  periodical  meetings  of  the 
seminary.  Errors  of  logic  or  rhetoric  are 
revealed  by  a  bit  of  Socratic  banter.  Errors 
of  fact  may  be  rebuked  by  the  professor's 
reference  to  an  authority  which  has  escaped 
the  student's  search,  and  which  he  is  asked  to 
consult  then  and  there,  for  the  room  in  which 
the  seminary  is  conducted,  is,  or  should  be,  in 
the  library  building. 

At  the  beginning  the  student  is  given  a  list 
of  authorities  which,  once  searched  out,  only 
lead  him  into  his  subject  still  farther  by  a 
thousand  allusions  and  foot-notes  until  he  is 
soon  beyond  the  professor's  support,  though 
not  beyond  his  oversight  and  counsel.  May 
be,  before  his  task  is  finished,  he  finds  that  he 
has  explored  a  corner  of  **  original  sources," 
the  historian's  paradise.  The  monograph  of 
one  or  two  hundred  pages,  offered  as  the  result 
of  his  labor,  may  not  always  be  worthy  of  pub- 
lication as  an  important  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge, but  it  does  nevertheless  witness  that  the 
student  has  learned  the  chief  practical  use  of 
the  university  library;  that  he  has  become 
skilled  in  private  research ;  and,  more  essential 
than  either,  that  he  has  felt  at  least  a  prelim- 
inary glow  of  that  friendship  for  books  which 
made  it  natural  for  Charles  Lamb  to  give  a  kiss 
to  an  old  folio,  as  Leigh  Hunt  once  saw  him 
do  to  Chapman's  Homer. 

This  is  what  the  student  has  acquired  from 
the  librarian's  point  of  view,  and  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  this  paper  to  say  from  the 


professor's  stand-point  what  special  historical 
knowledge  has  been  gained  by  this  method  of 
instruction. 

The  other  method  of  instruction  which  brings 
its  students  into  close  relations  with  the  library 
is  the  topical  method,  which  has,  thus  far,  like 
the  seminary,  been  somewhat  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication. Students  are  assigned  topics  directly 
connected  with  the  subjects  being  treated  by 
the  professor  in  lectures  or  recitations,  and  are 
required  to  make  a  report  to  the  class,  at  a  given 
time,  upon  the  results  of  their  library-work  on 
the  topic.  They  are  directed  to  a  few  author- 
ities by  the  professor,  and,  in  consulting  addi- 
tional ones,  they  are  governed  by  their  zeal  and 
the  time  at  their  disposal.  Here  are  some  of 
the  topics  treated  in  five  or  ten  minute  talks  by 
members  of  a  class  in  American  history :  Good- 
rich's **  Life  of  Columbus ;  "  Alden's  •*  Life  of 
Columbus ; "  The  Portraits  of  Columbus ;  The 
Burial-place  of  Columbus.  A  part  of  the  colo- 
nial period  was  covered  in  this  way  by  students 
to  whom  were  assigned  some  of  the  colonial 
governors,  who  served  as  subjects  for  so  many 
brief  lectures  to  the  class. 

What  the  advantages  of  this  method  are 
from  the  teacher's  stand-point  can  best  be  told 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
who  has  for  some  time  successfully  adapted  it 
to  his  work :  — 

**I  have  found  it  impossible  by  the  two 
former  [recitations  and  lectures]  to  keep  my 
students  from  settling  into  a  merely  passive 
attitude;  it  is  only  by  the  latter  [topical 
method]  that  I  can  get  them  into  an  attitude 
that  is  inquisitive,  eager,  critical,  originating. 
My  notion  is  that  lecturing  must  be  reciprocal. 
As  I  lecture  to  them,  so  must  they  lecture  to 
me.  We  are  all  students  and  all  lecturers. 
The  law  of  life  with  us  is  cooperation  in  the 
search  after  the  truth  of  history." 

From  the  librarian's  point  of  view  any  one 
who  has  seen  the  dexterity  and  earnestness 
with  which  students  reach  into  the  books  of  the 
university  library  in  search  of  material  for  these 
reports,  and  compares  it  with  the  indifference 
to  the  library  displayed  by  students  who  have 
been  bred  down  to  mere  passivity  by  lectures 
and  recitations,  will  understand  how  the  topical 
method  affords    one  other  help  towards    the 
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achievement  of  that  close  relation  to  be  estab- 
lished between  man  and  book. 

Unfortunately  the  seminary  method  can  be 
applied  with  satisfactory  results  only  to  a 
limited  number  of  advanced  students  who  are 
well-grounded  in  the  general  subjects  with 
which  they  will  find  the  object  of  their  special 
investigation  connecting  itself  as  their  work 
progresses.  They  must  also  devote  much 
more  time  to  this  work  than  can  be  given  to  it 
by  the  regular  student  who  must  also  answer 
the  demands  of  other  studies.  The  topical 
method,  however,  can  be  applied  successfully 
with  a  much  larger  number  of  students ;  and, 
although  it  does  not  carry  them  so  far  into 
knowledge  of  their  particular  subjects  as  the 
seminary  method  would  do,  yet  it  gives  them 
quite  as  much  facility  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  shows  them  more  fully  the  variety  of  its  re- 
sources. 

There  is  no  reason  why  both  of  these  methods 
may  not  be  applied  with  success,  not  only  in  his- 
torical study,  but  also  to  instruction  in  natural 
science,  technology,  letters,  or  any  knowledge 
preserved  and  nourished  by  a  literature,  and 
having  a  place  in  the  university  library. 

In  schemes  of  instruction  these  methods 
should  take  their  place  along  with  lectures  and 
recitations,  which  will  be  none  the  less  neces- 
sary for  being  so  supplemented ;  and  the  limit 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  university  library  will 
be  marked,  so  far  as  the  students  are  affected, 
only  at  that  point  where  the  topics  assigned 
must  be  so  far  subdivided,  in  order  to  serve  all, 
as  to  require  no  special  inquir}'  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  ProbaWy  that  point  would  never 
be  reached. 

Both  of  these  methods,  extended  in  applica- 
tion and  fairly  used,  would  effect  the  installa- 
tion of  every  professor  as  active  librarian  of  his 
department  in  the  university  library,  as  far  as 
its  use  by  students  is  concerned.  The  miss- 
ing aid^  distinct  personal  assistance^  would  be 
found  in  the  professor.  This  plan  would 
strongly  emphasize  and  undoubtedly  realize 
Carlylc's  statement  that  *•  the  true  university  is 
a  collection  of  books,''  and,  in  bringing  stu- 
dents and  library  together  in  intimacy,  it  would 
fulfil  that  use  of  universities  which  he  said,  on 
another  occasion,  **  is,  that  after  you  have  done 


with  all  your  classes,  the  next  thing  is  a  collec- 
tion of  books,  —  a  great  library  of  good  books, 
which  you  proceed  to  study  and  read.  What 
the  universities  can  mainly  do  for  you,  —  what 
I  have  found  the  universities  did  for  me,  is, 
that  they  taught  me  to  read  in  various  languages 
in  various  sciences,  so  that  I  could  go  into  the 
books  which  treated  of  these  things,  and  gradu- 
ally penetrate  into  any  department  I  wanted  to 
make  myself    master   of,   as    I   found  it  suit 


me." 

And  now  a  suggestion  as  to  what  can  be 
done  to  attain  similar  conditions  in  the  public 
library.  You  are  all  familiar  with  what  has 
been  done  towards  making  the  public  library 
and  the  public  schools  complement  each  other 
in  a  scheme  of  popular  education.  What  is 
the  best  way  in  which  those  outside  the  public 
school,  but  within  the  ken  of  the  public  library, 
can  find  the  holy  inner  kingdom  of  books,  and 
be  set  upon  the  high  road  to  an  intellectual  life  ? 
Catalogues,  classifications,  and  economic 
devices  can  contribute ;  but  they  must  be 
manned  by  wise  heads  and  sympathetic  hearts, 
which  should  search  out,  satisfy,  and  excite 
further,  not  only  those  readers  who  may  re- 
quest help,  but  also  the  far  larger  number  who 
may  be  found  wasting  time  and  patience  in  a 
blind  and  indiscriminate  pursuit  of  information. 
Let  the  public  library  be  considered  by  its  libra- 
rians as  a  hospital  for  crippled  minds,  quite  as 
much  as  an  aid  to  those  persons  who  already 
understand  and  appreciate  it.  There  need  not 
be  fewer  catalogue-cards  with  their  sparse  and 
grudging  notes,  but  near  the  catalogues,  and 
among  the  readers,  there  ought  to  be  active 
and  helpful  librarians,  whose  sole  duty  should 
be  to  furnish  oral  notes  and  advice  in  extenso. 

Two  of  the  main  uses  of  the  policeman  are, 
to  direct  the  stranger,  and  help  the  feeble. 
The  great  retail  stores  have  their  floor-walkers, 
who  point  you  to  the  elevator  or  lace-counter 
with  insistent  unction.  Railroad  corporations 
have  discovered  that  index  sign-boards  and  in- 
tricate time-tables  are  riddles  to  many  persons 
even  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and 
have  therefore  supplemented  those  devices  in 
large  depots  with  an  oral  information  man  who 
succeeds  in  adjusting  the  passenger-service  of 
the  road  to  the  particular  wants  of  individuals. 
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and  not  merely  to  the  presumptive  wants  of 
that  abstraction,  the  **  patron."  But  where,  in 
our  American  public  libraries,  is  there  a  like 
officer,  whose  chief  duties  are  to  set  right  a 
perverted  reader;  to  direct  the  lost  reader 
through  the  crowd  of  100,000  books  to  the 
friend  he  is  seeking ;  to  tell  all  the  connections 
to  be  made,  and  all  the  delays  to  be  endured  on 
the  **  Royal  Road  to  Learning?" 

Let  us  rest  a  bit  from  the  invention  of  me- 
chanical substitutes  for  personal  contact  with 
books  and  librarians,  before  we  end  up  in  at- 
tempting experiments  for  the  determination  of 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  thought. 

Let  us  leave  pure  bibliography  for  a  while 


entirely  to  emeritus  professors  and  scholarly 
millionaires.  Let  librarians  now  look  around 
more  for  an  opportunity  to  do  personal  hospital 
and  reformatory  service. 

Poole's  Index,  the  catalogues  of  Cutter  and 
Noyes,  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  great  Boston  Public  Library,  and  the  vol- 
umes of  the  Library  journal^  are  the  best 
results  of  modern  library-work.  There  are  two 
more  tasks  here  with  us,  which,  successfully 
extended  and  accomplished,  will  take  rank 
with  those  achievements;  and  these  are  co- 
operative bibliographical  work  and  the  intro- 
duction of  prominent  and  distinct  personal 
assistance  to  readers  in  libraries. 


COOPERATION    OF    THE    NEWTON    FREE    LIBRARY    WITH    THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,    1885-6. 

BY   MISS   HANNAH    P.  JAMES,   LIBRARIAN   OF   THE    NEWTON   FREE   LIBRARY. 


OUR  first  year  of  work  with  the  public 
schools  of  Newton,  although  partial,  has 
been  so  successful  in  its  results  in  awakening 
the  intelligence  and  interest  of  the  pupils  that 
it  seems  worthy  of  record  and  imitation. 

The  first  step  taken  was  the  establishment  of 
a  friendly  acquaintance  between  the  librarian 
and  the  teachers;  and,  to  that  end,  a  personal 
visit  was  made  by  the  librarian  to  nearly  every 
school  in  the  city,  the  methods  of  the  proposed 
work  explained,  and  the  offer  of  every  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  librarian  given. 

Ten  cards  were  allowed  each  teacher  on 
which  to  draw  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools, 
the  selection  to  be  confined  strictly  to  such  as 
would  aid  in  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
the  pupils.  The  selecting  of  books  for  the 
lower  grades  of  the  grammar  and  for  the 
primary  schools  was  practically  left  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  the 
teachers  giving  a  list  of  the  studies  being  pur- 
sued as  a  basis  for  the  selections.  A  careful 
record  was  kept  of  the  shelf-number  of  each 
book  loaned,  and  the  school  and  grade  to 
which  it  was  sent,  which  was  of  great  assist- 
ance. 


The  teachers  of  the  High  School  and  upper 
grammar  grades  generally  indicated  the  special 
books,  desired,  or  the  particular  points  they 
wished  to  elucidate. 

Of  the  most  useful  and  popular  books  in 
history,  biography,  travel,  and  natural  science, 
more  or  less  duplicates  were  purchased,  and 
about  $450  were  spent  in  that  way. 

All  these  books  were  to  be  used  in  the 
schools,  or  were  allowed  to  be  taken  home  by 
the  pupils,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  he 
or  she,  of  course,  being  responsible  for  their 
careful  use  and  safe  return.  The  books  were 
issued  for  two  weeks'  time,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  could  be  renewed  upon  a  seasonable 
request  being  made  to  that  effect.  The  number 
of  times  of  such  renewal  was  unlimited,  but  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  have  a  report  of  the 
books  every  two  weeks. 

Owing  to  a  press  of  other  work  the  librarian 
was  unable  to  visit  all  the  schools  until  late  in  the 
spring,  so  that  the  work  did  not  iiave  a  full  trial. 
One  school  commenced  in  September,  four  in 
October,  one  each  in  November,  December, 
and  Januar}',  one  each  in  April  and  May,  and 
two  in  June.     But  with  this   partial  delivery 
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2,300  books  were  loaned  to  the  schools,  inclu- 
sive of  renewals. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  opinion  as  to 
the  amount  of  good  accomplished,  and  of 
the  interest  in  intelligent  study  and  reading 
awakened.  Though  entailing  some  extra  care 
and  responsibility  upon  the  teachers,  the  books 
were  found  to  so  quicken  the  minds  of  the 
children,  and  create  a  desire  to  read  them,  that, 
when  used  as  a  reward  for  good  lessons  or 
good  conduct,  they  served  as  powerful  aids  in 
the  discipline  of  the  schools. 

Through  their  diffusion,  too,  among  families 
living. at  a  distance  from  the  library,  and  so 


unacquainted  with  its  treasures,  the  work  is 
having  a  very  marked  influence ;  and  this  fact 
is  indicated  in  a  measure  by  an  increase  of  our 
delivery  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  of  nearly  4,000  over  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year.  Without  doubt  a  large  share  of 
this  increase  is  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
and  interest  in  the  library,  which  has  been 
the  result  of  the  work  of  the  library  with  the 
schools.* 

»  [Miss  James  writes :  "  In  1S85,  our  per  cent,  of  fiction 
was  67.4;  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  it  was  64.7;  and 
in  March  went  down  to  62.7;  all  of  which  shows  that  the 
increased  circulation  was  owing  to  a  demand  for  solid 
reading  and  study."  —  £d.] 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HOBBY. 


BY   W.    DE  M.    HOOPER,    LIBRARIAN   OF   THE    INDIANAPOLIS   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


I.      OF  HOBBIES  IN  GENERAL. 

IN  classifying  the  natural  history  of  the  sub- 
ject my  purpose  will  be  answered  by  mak- 
ing three  genera  of  the  class  **  Imagination." 

1.  Tht  Chimera.  A  fabulous  animal;  un- 
real, the  creature  of  a  disordered  imagination ; 
type  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 

2.  The  Hobby.  Realistic;  utilitarian;  the 
offspring  of  sanity  and  reason ;  objective ;  type 
of  naturalness  and  reality. 

3.  The  Ideal.  The  standard  of  perfection. 
It  goes  beyond  nature,  yet  is  modelled  upon  it. 
It  is  broad  as  the  intelligence,  high  as  the  in- 
spiration, vast  and  deep  as  the  scope  of  the 
human  mind.  It  recognizes  the  lowest  of  cre- 
ated things  as  a  type  perfect  in  itself;  it  em- 
braces all  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  soars 
above  the  universe  to  fold  its  wings  at  the  foot- 
stool of  that  Deity  which  is  above  its  compre- 
hension, and  which  it  recognizes  but  through 
its  faith. 

How  plain  the  evolution  ! 

Out  of  fable  into  faith ;  out  of  conjecture 
into  conviction;  out  of  unreality  into  reason; 
through  chimera  to  crotchet ;  through  crotchet 
to  hobby ;  through  hobby  to  inspiration ;  through 
inspiration  to  Truth,  the  essence  of  the  Divine. 


The  hobby,  then,  occupies  an  intermediate 
place ;  neither  too  illusive  to  discuss,  perhaps 
with  some  profit,  nor  too  broad  and  deep  for 
such  a  paper  as  this. 

The  very  evolution  of  the  term  and  its  appli- 
cations follows  naturally  in  the  order  of  geo- 
logical and  biological  development :  bird  — 
mammal  —  man. 

Its  earliest  use  in  English  was  derived  from 
the  O.F.  **^^^^,"  and  meant  a  small,  strong- 
winged  falcon,  trained  to  fly  at  pigeons  and 
partridges;  and  as  hawks,  like  dogs  and 
horses,  were  general  pets  in  the  days  of 
felconry,  and  hawking  was  the  favorite  pastime, 
it  is  quite  evident  how  the  word  **  hobby  "  got 
its  present  meaning,  —  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
for  amusement  and  pleasure.  13artlett  adds, 
**  Hobby-horse  is  a  corruption  of  •  hobby- 
hause'  (hawk-tossing),  or  throwing  off  the 
hawk  from  the  wrist.  Hobby-horse  is  applied 
to  a  little  pet  horse  by  the  same  natural  trans- 
position as  a  *  mews '  for  hawks  is  now  a 
stable  for  horses." 

The  later,  and  better  known,  use  of  the 
word  is  also  from  the  O.F.  ••  hobittt*''  a  little, 
ambling  horse.  What  an  innocent  and  pleas- 
ing idea  it  conveys !  Little,  —  it  should  be  harm- 
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less  and  under  control ;  ambling,  —  it  should 
not  run  away  with  us ;  but  a  horse,  and,  if  we 
ride  it,  sure  to  carry  us  —  somewhere. 

Again:  little  —  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  heavy  draft-horse  of  Perseverance; 
ambling  —  and  does  not  vie  with  the  thorough- 
bred racer  of  Energy,  or  the  pawing  war-horse 
of  Enthusiasm  ;  and,  still,  a  useful  little  fellow, 
mildly  invigorating  when  gently  urged,  carry- 
ing us  over  a  good  deal  of  ground  in  a  quiet 
way ;  but,  alas !  too  susceptible  of  being  ridden 
to  death  if  exercised  immoderately ;  prone  to 
pitch  one  off;  and  even  capable  of  turning  the 
tables  and  riding  its  master  if  indulged  too 
far. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosier  poet, 
in  my  presence,  a  short  time  ago,  was  bewail- 
ing his  ill-luck  with  horses  and  his  fear  of  them. 
•*  I  verily  believe,"  he  said,  ••  if  I  were  to  get 
a-straddle  of  a  saw-horse  the  pesky  thing  would 
rear  up  and  kick  my  brains  out."  Some 
people's  hobbies  are  not  unlike  •*  Jim's  "  saw- 
horse. 

Hobbies,!  apprehend, are  self-imposed  tasks 
taken  up  for  pleasure,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  pursued  only  for  profit;  and  a  man's 
character  is  probably  better  revealed  in  his 
hobby  than  in  anything  else.  He  must  possess 
both  heart  and  imagination  to  have  one ;  and 
a  very  unpleasant  and  dangerous  neighbor  he 
would  be  without  these :  that  is.  without  tastes, 
without  inclinations,  without  likes. 

Hobbies  are  begun  in  childhood.  How 
many  boys  and  girls  have  started  with  a  mania 
for  collecting  postage-stamps  and  crazy-quilt 
scraps,  and  have  carried  out  their  destiny  in 
after-life  by  giving  fabulous  prices  for  cracked 
cups  and  saucers,  peach-blow  vases,  bric-il-brac, 
and  **  articles  of  bigotry  and  virtue,"  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  calls  them ! 

How  often  people's  hobbies  endear  them  to 
us,  in  giving  a  touch  of  eccentricity  to  their 
character,  and  revealing  many  an  amiable  and 
lovable  trait! 

Who  of  us  does  not  know  some  one  with  a 
hobby  for  making  everybody  happy,  —  one  of 
those  angels  of  light  whose  sole  aim  seems  to 
be  to  infuse  comfort,  and  help,  and  purity  into 
the  lives  of  others  ?  God  bless  and  multiply  all 
such !    The  world  is  sweeter  and  better  and 


brighter  for  their  presence  in  it,  and  heaven  a 
gainer  at  their  departure. 

There  are  some  hobby-riders,  of  course,  from 
whom  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  prompts 
us  to  fly,  —  the  bores.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate  them  all ;  in  fact  it  would  be  im- 
possible. The  musical  prodigy,  the  amateur 
painter,  the  family  genealogist,  the  croaker  with 
a  pet  grievance  or  an  illusionary  disease,  the 
critic  who  would  lose  his  reputation  if  he  praised 
anything ;  the  nil  admirari  of  any  kind  ;  that 
very  American  animal,  you  know,  the  mono- 
anglo-maniac ;  the  political  economist  who 
knows  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  the 
gushing  parent  with  a  *•  smart"  child,  that 
despicable  wretch  the  punster,  the  new  convert 
to  homoeopathy,  the  teetotal  crusader,  the  anti- 
tobacconist,  the  doctrinal  and  dogmatic  hob- 
byist, —  who  has  not  suffered  from  some 
aggravated  type  of  most  of  these  afflictions, 
besides  others  **  too  numerous  to  mention  ?" 

And  then  the  hobbvists  with  but  one  idea,* 
who  delude  themselves  that  they  are  leading  in 
the  grand  race  of  life,  and  do  not  realize  that 
their  steeds  are  tethered  to  a  single  stake  by  a 
single  rope,  and  are  but  trampling  down  the 
grass  in  a  ring,  and  winding  themselves  up  in 
an  ever-narrowing  range  till  they  come  to  a 
sudden  stop  only  to  choke  to  death,  or  to  un- 
wind themselves  again.  Of  this  type  was  the 
old  professor  in  a  German  university.  He 
had  filled  the  chair  of  Greek  for  over  sixty  years ; 
and  when  he  was  dying  he  called  to  his  bedside 
his  son,  himself  a  grandfather.  With  his  last 
breath  he  whispered:  ••  My  son,  you  will  suc- 
ceed me  as  professor  of  Greek.  15e  warned 
by  my  example,  and  do  not  attempt  to  do  too 
much.  I  started  in  my  work  with  the  ambition 
to  master  the  whole  of  the  Infinitive  mode  of 
the  Greek  verb.  Had  1  but  confined  myself 
to  the  Aorist  tense  what  might  I  not  have 
accomplished!"  And  then  he  did  what  he 
should  have  done  sixty  years  before  —  he 
died. 

There  is  but  one  suggestion  I  would  make 
regarding  these  hobby-riders.  Shut  them  in  a 
dark  room,  lock  the  door,  and  await  with  faith 
the  natural  evolution,  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
{ox  fight esf) . 

But  to  return.     Hobbies  are  bom  of  desire. 
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cradled  in  affection,  nurtured  by  impulse,  and 
develop  into  achievement. 

They  are  born  of  desire,  for  their  very  exist- 
ence implies  an  aim,  an  end  to  be  sought,  an 
incentive  to  move  to  action. 

They  are  cradled  in  affection,  for,  of  neces- 
sity, they  appeal  and  endear  themselves  to  the 
natural  inclinations  of  the  mind  whose  off- 
spring they  are. 

They  are  nurtured  in  impulse,  for  they  re- 
ceive their  sustenance  from  the  fount  of  the 
parent  will. 

Lastly,  they  develop  into  result  in  the  addi- 
tional knowledge,  the  mental  discipline,  and 
the  breadth  attained  in  their  pursuit ;  and,  let 
us  hope,  in  the  incidental  pleasure  and  help 
they  may  have  been  to  others.  Here  we  have 
aim,  love,  motive,  achievement.     What  more? 

How  often  we  hear  it  said,  **  As  to  that, 
consult  Mr.  X.,  —  it  is  his  hobby ; "  and  if  Mr. 
X.  is  a  man  of  sense  and  judgment  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  his  dictum. 

Since  librarians  are  always  people  of  sense 
and  judgment  it  follows  that  they  should  be 
successful  hobbyists ;  and  this  leads  me  to  treat 

II.       BILIOTHECAL     HOBBIES     IN    PARTICULAR. 

I  hold  it  true  that  the  librarian,  if  any  man, 
is,  in  his  fulness,  the  apostle  of  self-culture.  No 
man,  neither  the  preacher  nor  the  teacher, — 
and  they  should  be  synonymous,  —  has  broader 
opportunity  for  making  his  work  far-reaching 
and  diverse.  The  high  and  low,  the  rich  and 
poor,  senility,  maturity,  abdolescence  and  juve- 
nility, wisdom  and  folly,  dignity  and  impudence, 
the  scholar,  the  specialist,  the  dilletante^  the 
tyro,  the  crank,  —  all  come  ambling  along  to  him 
in  never-ending,  ever-changing  variety.  All 
need  help;  all  must  have  it.  With  each  we 
mount  his  hobby  and  ride  apace,  to  set  him  on 
his  way.  A  pleasant  task  it  often  is,  and  loath 
we  are  to  dismount  and  watch  our  late  fellow 
pursuing  his  way  beyond  our  ken.  But,  with  a 
sigh  and  a  **  God  speed  you,"  back  we  turn,  to 
greet,  perchance,  some  sorry  wight  with  hobby- 
horse ungirthed  and  saddle  all  awry.  Buck- 
ling and  tightening  this  and  arranging  that, 
we  give  him  a  lift  to  his  saddle,  put  bridle  in 
his  hand,  and,  with  a  word  of  help  and  encour- 


agement, away  he  goes,  perhaps  to  fall  again, 
perhaps  to  reach  his  goal. 

Verily,  these  are  some  of  the  compensations 
in  the  librarian's  work  ! 

Heisjho !  what  should  we  do  if  others  had 
no  hobbies ;  and,  above  all,  if  we  had  none  our- 
selvesj^  We  haven't.  Who  said  so?  Well, 
we  just  have,  lots  of  them,  and  proud  we  are  of 
our  pets. 

How  about  **  reformed  spelling"  and  deci- 
mal notation,  classification,  —  close  and  loose, 
—  duets  rivalling  in  intensity  and  vigor  those 
sung  by  our  feline  friends  upon  back  walls  in 
dead  of  night?  And  all  the  cooperatives,  — 
cooperative  cataloguing,  cooperative  indexing, 
cooperative  purchasing,  and  in  time,  perhaps 
(who  knows?)  cooperative  reading,  coopera- 
tive thinking,  cooperative  brains,  and  (why 
not?)  the  grand  central  bureau  of  cooperative 
management ;  and  so,  with  the  aid  of  rubber 
stamps,  stenographers,  and  electricity,  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  librarians  alto- 
gether ? 

Then  the  subject  of  buildings,  great  and 
small ;  shelf  systems ;  pneumatic  and  auto- 
matic indicators;  subject  colors  for  binding; 
buckram  vs,  leather;  and  the  school,  fiction, 
and  juvenile  questions.  Excellent  hobbies, 
these ;  many  of  them  deserving  a  higher  epithet 
than  **  hobby,"  and  blossoming  into  the  realm 
of  divine  enthusiasms.  That's  it, — enthu- 
siasms, —  they  are  what  the  librarians  need,  — 
enthusiasms  for  everything  useful. 

To  the  librarian  —  the  cosmopolite  in  the 
world  of  letters  and  knowledge  —  hobbies  are 
as  indispensable  as  steam  to  the  engine,  when 
the  safety-valve  is  in  good  working  order,  and 
discretion  and  ** gumption"  must  be  his  gov- 
ernor and  valve. 

In  the  character  of  adviser-general  to  every- 
body and  his  wife  you  must  be  like  the  chame- 
leon,  and  take  color  from  the  immediate  en- 
vironment. You  whose  work  is  never  done 
must  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  knowl- 
edge of  others ;  but  you  must  be  independently 
dependent.  Each  must  work  out  for  himself 
his  own  scheme  of  salvation;  and  another's 
hobby  may,  or  may  not,  be  of  use  in  your  own 
particular  case.  There  is  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  even  experts  in  every  line  of 
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thought,  —  the  natural  result  of  the  different 
environment  under  which  each  one  works,  — 
that  you  can  but  generalize  the  ideas  of  others, 
and  modify  them  to  your  own  surroundings. 
It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  progress  and  the 
search  after  truth,  —  the  unanimity  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  diversity  of  the  inquiring,  the  una- 
nimity of  the  wise.  How  many  reach  the  last 
this  side  of  the  Jasper  Gates  ? 

Let  me  reiterate.  The  librarian  must  have  a 
hundred  hobbies,  but  must  hold  them  well  in 
hand.  Have  you  ever  regretted  the  time  spent 
upon  one  ?  If  so,  you  rode  it  too  far  and  too 
long.  He  should  have  a  hobby  for  nosing  into 
things  in  general,  —  for  character-reading,  for 
finance  and  management,  for  statistics,  for 
many  special  subjects. 

Pride  in  his  own  town  and  State  may  lead 
him  into  an  historical  society,  or  half-a-dozen 
local  scientific  and  literary  clubs,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  studying  the  bibliography  of  his 
own  city,  county,  or  State,  —  all  to  the  general 
good  of  his  constituents,  let  us  hope,  and  to 
the  strengthening  of  his  personal  influence 
upon  them.  He  must  have  a  hobby  for  a  little 
detective  business  sometimes,  for  the  protection 
of  his  library.  A  hobby  for  the  evil  influences 
of  light  reading  and  printed  poison  will  inevi- 
tably lead  him  to  exert  more  personal  influence 
and  direction  over  his  readers,  and  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  class  of  fiction  bought  for  his 
library. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  multiplying  instances ; 
but  you  can  work  them  out  for  yourselves  better 
than  I. 

Above  all  must  he  have  a  hobby  for  books. 
While  he  is  not  a  bibliopole,  a  book-seller, 
he  must  be  a  book-buyer,  and  must  study  the 
art ;  and  to  do  that  he  must  be  a  bibliophile  in 
his  love  for  books ;  a  bibliognoste  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  title-pages,  colophons,  editions,  etc. ; 


a  bibliopegist  in  his  knowledge  of  their  ex- 
terior and  material  forms,  their  bindings ;  a 
bibliographer,  learned  in  the  lore  of  special 
subjects.  All  these  are  necessary  to  his  edu- 
cation as  a  bibliologist ;  while  he  must  use  his 
discretion  and  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  a 
bibliotaphe,  —  a  hoarder  and  concealer  of  his 
treasures  under  glass  cases  and  in  dark  places,  — 
a  bibliothecal  miser,  in  fact ;  or  a  bibliolatrist, 
and  falling  into  too  great  worship  of  them ; 
or  a  bibliomaniac,  and  coveting  their  posses- 
sion too  greatly. 

l'envoi. 

Cultivate  hobbies !  DonH  confine  yourself 
to  one.  Dare  to  be  broad,  and  to  be  narrow 
too,  — broad  in  a  few  subjects  in  which  to  verse 
yourself  thoroughly;  narrow  in  many  minor 
things  of  which  you  can  but  gain  a  superficial 
knowledge  at  the  best ;  and  you  will  find  that 
the  aggregate  of  many  narrow  things  will  add 
wonderfully  to  the  breadth  of  your  general 
nature  and  knowledge. 

Cultivate  hobbies,  both  in  yourself  and  in 
others.  They  will  bring  you  into  sympathy 
with  the  many,  making  you  useful  to  them,  and 
them  to  you. 

Cultivate  hobbies.  Have  plenty  of  them,  but 
don't  make  others  ride  them,  willy-nilly.  Keep 
them  to  yourself,  unless  you  can  give  others  a 
lift  with  them. 

Cultivate  hobbies ;  they  are  the  healthy  im- 
pulses which  refresh  one's  life ;  they  are  the  in- 
spirations, the  *•  heavenly  visions  "  sent  to  these 
latter-day  generations,  as  were  the  divine  com- 
mands to  the  prophets  of  old.  Study  them, 
attend  to  their  voices,  and  be  able  to  say  with 
Paul,  *•  Therefore,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision."  Above  all, 
have  a  hobby  for  hobbies. 
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BY  constituents  is  not  meant  political  con- 
stituents. It  is  unfortunate  for  any  libra- 
rian when  he  holds  his  office  in  a  public  library 
as  a  political  favor,  and  library  appointments 
should  be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  all 
party  influences.  A  public  library,  like  any 
other  public  property,  is  susceptible  of  being 
used  as  a  tool,  and  may  easily  degenerate  into 
a  political  job,  unless  specially  protected  by  its 
charter.  New  York  city  has  one  such  library. 
The  library  exists  for  the  librarians ;  its  con- 
stituents—  not  readers  —  are  of  the  school 
of  politics.  The  example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is 
a  unique  one  in  our  country. 

A  brief  retrospect  of  the  libraries  and  libra- 
rians of  the  past  may  help  us  to  more  fully 
comprehend  the  situation  of  the  librarian  and 
his  constituents  of  to-day. 

The  monk  represented  the  librarian  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  not  by  profession  a 
librarian,  and  yet  the  valuable  service  he  ren- 
dered to  literature  entitles  him  to  the  name. 
He  was  at  once  chorister,  master  of  ceremo- 
nies, transcriber,  illuminator,  and  collector. 
Professedly  the  monk  was  a  religious  ascetic. 
He  retired  from  the  world  to  devote  himself  to 
religion,  to  a  life  of  self-denial.  His  language 
was  the  Latin;  the  books  or  mss.  that  sur- 
rounded him  were  works  of  the  Fathers,  books 
of  devotion,  service-books,  and  the  classics. 
These  were  just  in  keeping  with  his  life  and 
thoughts.  A  congenial  occupation  was  thus 
ppened  to  him.  The  hours  of  the  cloister 
were  made  shorter  as  the  monk  duplicated  and 
reduplicated  some  dainty  missal,  or  some  com- 
mentary of  Augustine,  or  painted  a  miniature 
of  the  Virgin  or  of  the  apostles. 

However  much  we  may  differ  in  opinion  as 
to  the  service  rendered  to  religion  by  the  mon- 
asteries of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  librarians  we 
have  a  fellow-feeling  with  these  toiling  monks, 
and  are  grateful  to  them  for  the  service  they 


have  rendered  the  libraries  of  to-day  by  their 
preservation  of  works  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  destroyed.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
book-making  arts  of  to-day  to  compare  with 
the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  illuminations 
and  miniature-painting  which  enrich  and  beau- 
tify the  MSS.  of  those  times. 

The  monastic  libraries  were  small,  and  the 
readers  few.  Books  were  loaned  from  mon- 
astery to  monastery.  They  were  distributed 
once  a  year,  at  the  Lenten  season.  As  each 
borrower  returned  his  book  he  was  catechised 
as  to  its  contents :  if  the  examination  was  satis- 
factory  he  was  allowed  another  book  for  the 
coming  year ;  if  not,  he  must  take  his  old  book 
again. 

One  not  a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, or  an  attacIU  of  Cluny  or  Canterbury, 
could  procure  the  coveted  treasure,  sometimes, 
by  pledging  to  return  with  the  MS.  borrowed 
a  full  transcription. 

Library  economy  in  these  ages  was  very 
simple.  Catalogues  were  little  more  than  inven- 
tories, and  no  discordant  notes  were  chanted, 
in  duets  or  solos,  over  systems  of  classification. 
The  absolute  or  fixed  system  of  shelving  was 
in  vogue,  the  books  being  held  in  their  places 
by  chains.  The  survival  of  this  feature  exists 
in  the  attachments  of  the  modern  city  directory. 

But,  not  to  linger  longer  in  cloisters  or  ab- 
beys, we  come  to  the  age  of  printing  and  to  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  libraries  of  Europe ; 
the  treasures  in  the  monastic  libraries  con- 
tributing to  form  their  vast  collections. 

The  monk's  occupation  as  a  librarian  was 
gone,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  collector, 
the  keeper,  the  scholar.  In  the  centuries  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  invention  of  printing 
there  was  a  growing  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
means  of  libraries.  We  smile  at  the  restrictions 
imposed,  and  look  upon  them  as  so  many 
fetters  on  the  intellect.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  books  were 
costly  and  rare,  and  on  this  account  were 
guarded  with  great  jealousy. 

When  the  Bodleian  library  was  founded  it 
was  stipulated  by  law  that  under  no  pretence 
should  any  book  be  lent  to  any  one,  no  matter 
what  his  station.  A  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  could  not  enter  the  sacred  alcoves 
alone,  and  he  was  under  oath  not  to  remove  a 
book.  The  books  were  there  for  use,  there 
can  be  no  question ;  and  in  the  Bodleian,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  a  person  could 
have  six  books  at  a  time  to  consult,  and  the 
library  was  open  for  six  hours  during  the 
day. 

About  1650  Humphrey  Chetham  bequeathed 
;£i,ooo  for  a  public  library  in  Manchester, 
England.  He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  fixed 
location.  **  My  mind  and  will  is,"  he  says, 
*'  that  care  be  taken  that  none  of  said  books  be 
taken  out  of  the  said  library  at  any  time,  and 
that  the  said  books  be  fixed  or  chained."  After 
specifying  certain  religious  books,  and  annota- 
tions on  the  Bible,  he  adds,  **  and  other  books 
proper  for  the  common  people."  It  was  two 
hundred  years  after  this,  in  this  last  half  cen- 
tury, before  the  Public  Libraries  Act  was  intro- 
duced into  the  English  Parliament;  and  from 
this  period  we  may  date  a  new  era,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  in  the  dissemination 
of  books  and  improved  library  methods.  The 
last  decade,  commencing  with  the  formation  of 
A.L.A.  and  the  beginning  of  our  second  century 
as  a  nation,  has  witnessed  results  hitherto  una- 
chieved in  library  economy.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  here  upon  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished.  The  important  thing  to 
note  is  that  the  librarian  of  to-day  should  be 
en  rapport  with  all  that  pertains  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  should  acquaint  himself  with  schemes 
of  classification,  and  elect  from  them  that  which 
is  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  his  own  li- 
brary. He  should  adopt  the  best  system  for 
charging,  acquaint  himself  with  the  most  ap- 
proved library  appliances.  Whether  he  adopt 
the  classed  catalogue,  the  dictionary,  the  alpha- 
beto-classed,  or  any  other  form,  let  it  be  one 
that  shall  be  abreast  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  department  of  library  science. 
The  librarian  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with  hb 


fellow-librarians  unless  he  receives  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, and  is  a  reader  of  the  Library  jour- 
nal or  the  Library  notes,  just  launched  and  de- 
signed to  cruise  along  the  coast  into  the  smaller 
ports.  The  advantages  which  the  librarian  re- 
ceives from  these  sources  will  qualify  him  better 
for  his  profession,  but  the  greater  advantage 
will  accrue  to  his  readers:  knowledge  will  be 
made  more  available,  and  a  bright,  cheerful 
atmosphere  will  pervade  the  alcoves  of  his 
store-house. 

The  librarian  of  to-day  is  developing  to  the 
full  the  utilitarian  principle.  He  is  practical,  — 
practical  in  his  library  management,  practical 
in  his  choice  of  books.  His  constituency  is 
either  a  particular  class  or  the  great  public. 
To  supply  the  masses  with  reading,  and  to 
make  books  helpful  in  all  the  vocations  of  life, 
is  the  librarian's  aim.  It  is  just  here  that  we 
need  to  emulate  our  predecessors,  the  monks 
and  the  collectors  and  bookworms  of  the  six- 
teenth and  succeeding  centuries. 

He  must  have  the  spirit  of  the  collector,  the 
animus  of  the  scholar.  He  must  not  forget 
that  he  is  an  antiquarian  in  his  zeal  for  utility. 
His  constituency  is  not  confined  to  the  present ; 
he  is  building  for  posterity  as  well.  His  library 
will  live  after  him.  He  therefore  needs  to  be 
a  wise  master-builder. 

If  the  choice  of  books  is  in  the  librarian's 
hands,  or  if  he  occupies  an  important  position 
in  connection  with  the  selection,  his  best  effort 
should  be  given  to  this  department.  The 
responsibility  is  not  small.  He  will  find  it 
more  difficult  often  to  reject  than  to  select. 
He  must  consult  the  wants  of  his  readers ;  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  that.  Everything  that  is  in 
print  may  be  called  for,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  honored  with  a  place  in  a 
library.  The  librarian's  personal  equation  is 
not  to  be  the  standard,  but  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  truth,  and  sound  sense  must 
guide  him.  No  quarter  should  be  given  to 
books  of  doubtful  morality.  Fiction  now  finds 
a  place  in  most  libraries  open  to  any  extent  to 
the  public,  and  this  class  of  books  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  the  circulation  of  many  libraries 
that  it  is  becoming  a  question  of  no  small  im- 
portance as  to  how  far  public  funds  should  be 
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expended  for  such  books  as  afford  little  else 
than  pastime.  A  public  library  is  a  public 
educator.  It  is  not  a  sluice  into  which  every 
publisher  may  dump  his  entire  wares;  as 
educators,  librarians  and  managing  boards 
have  the  right  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their 
collections,  and  to  protect  them  from  inunda- 
tions of  worthless  books. 

The  librarian  should  be  alert  to  supply  his 
readers  with  all  they  require  that  will  be  help- 
ful, as  we  have  said ;  but,  more  than  this,  he 
should  lead  them.  He  may  do  so  by  procuring 
works  of  standard  worth,  new  and  old,  that 
represent  the  best  thought  in  any  department 
of  literature  or  science. 

Unless  he  has  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
collector  very  much  will  elude  his  grasp,  and 
be,  perhaps,  utterly  lost  to  his  library.  There 
are  the  limited  editions,  now  so  unlimited  in 
number;  the  privately  printed  book;  the  first 
numbers  of  periodicals;  the  first  reports  of 
societies ;  local  histories  and  genealogies ;  me- 
morial volumes,  and  the  like, — works  whose 
value  is  enhanced  by  time. 

A  librarian,  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  lover 
of  books.  The  novice,  in  applying  for  a  libra- 
rianship,  often  puts  it  down  as  one  of  his 
cardinal  qualifications  that  he  is  fond  of  read- 
ing. To  the  active,  toiling  worker  this  is  not 
suggestive  of  business.  A  love  of  books  very 
naturally  suggests  a  taste  for  reading,  except 
when  bibliomania  is  in  the  blood.  A  true 
friend  of  books  is  not  such  because  his  collec- 
tion embraces  Elzevirs  and  Aldines,  or  because 
they  are  in  Grolier  or  Bedford  bindings,  or 
printed  on  Whatman  or  Holland  paper,  — 
these  are  matters  of  just  pride,  —  but  because 
the  army  of  silent  authors,  marshalled  under 
his  leadership,  will  diffuse  light  and  knowledge 
wherever  they  go.  The  librarian  imbued  with 
this  spirit,  if  he  finds  time  to  read,  will  reflect 
what  he  has  read.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
librarian  who  reads  in  these  times  is  the  ex- 
ception ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
if  he  could  have  each  day  an  hour  or  two  for 
reading,  —  time  enough  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  thought  of  the  times,  and  occasionally 
commune  with  the  authors  of  the  past,  —  his 
efficiency  would  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  his 
readers  would  have  a  supplemental  catalogue 


in  him,  corresponding,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
good  work  contemplated  by  our  Cooperative 
Committee. 

There  are  in  ever)'  library  very  many  books 
that  are  what  we  might  term,  to  use  a  mer- 
cantile phrase,  dead  stock.  From  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case  there  must  be  many 
books  that  will  be  called  for  only  at  great  inter- 
vals, while  others  never  have  a  friendly  con- 
sul tition.  But,  aside  from  these,  libraries  will 
often  have  works  of  great  practical  value  that 
are  standing  idle,  because  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  library  possesses  them.  There 
may  be  a  choice  lot  of  works  on  electricity,  a 
rare  collection  on  ceramics,  a  fine  selection  ot 
engravings,  representative  works  in  the  various 
industrial  arts;  the  call  for  them  not  being 
popular  and  large,  they  might  be  brought  to 
the  notice  of  a  larger  constituency  by  calling 
the  attention  of  certain  readers  to  them,  or  by 
sending  a  polite  invitation  to  some  manufact- 
uring firms,  to  some  professional  electricians, 
or  to  art  schools  and  scientific  schools. 

Periodicals,  before  the  days  of  Poole's  Index, 
were  sealed  books.  Libraries  have  been  won- 
derfully expanded  where  this  index  is  used. 
Further  cooperation  in  this  direction,  as 
planned  by  the  Cooperative  Committee,  should 
receive  hearty  encouragement.  The  books  of 
a  library  may  be  further  enlarged  in  their  use 
by  publishing,  on  the  library  bulletin,  the  works 
in  the  library  that  illustrate  important  events, 
after  the  admirable  plan  initiated  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, of  Providence. 

If  the  librarian  has  not  the  time  at  his  com- 
mand to  read  he  has  rare  opportunities  for 
reading  character;  and  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  varied  constituency  he  will  have  to  be 
like  St.  Paul,  —  all  things  to  all  men.  He  must 
be  polite,  accommodating,  possess  his  soul  in 
patience,  and  be  unselfish  in  his  devotion  to 
his  readers.  Generally,  his  contact  with  his 
constituency  will  be  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
but  he  will  have  to  deal  with  certain  typical 
characters  that  will  vex  and  fret  him. 

There  is  the  rummager,  who  snarls  at  all 
catalogues,  and  wants  the  freedom  of  the 
library,  not  for  studious  rese;u-ch,  but  to  gratify 
his  bookish  propensity.  **  Five  minutes  with 
authors  '^  is  his  watchword. 
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The  crank,  who  has  been  defined  as  a  person 
with  an  idea,  without  brains  to  carry  it  out, 
is  a  frequenter  of  libraries.  His  inquiries  are 
for  what  the  library  does  not  possess.  This 
affords  him  a  text  for  lecturing  the  librarian 
and  the  managers.  If  the  librarian's  senti- 
ments are  not  in  accord  with  that  idea  of  his 
he  threatens  to  expose  him  in  the  newspapers. 

The  curiosity-hunter  is  another  representa- 
tive reader.  He  is  brother  to  the  rummager, 
but  he  does  not  despise  catalogues.  They  ex- 
hibit the  oddities  of  the  library,  at  least  the 
odd  titles,  such  as  Luther^s  **  Vagabonds  and 
Beggars,"  •*  The  Foundling  Hospital  for  Wit," 
or  ''The  History  of  the  Tread-mill."  He 
passes  quickly  from  one  to  the  other,  gleaning 
here  and  there  till  curiosity  is  satiated. 

Another  reader  helps  the  librarian  materially 
in  his  statistics ;  if  he  calls  for  one  book  he 
calls  for  an  armful.  The  subject  he  is  investi- 
gating may  require  all  the  light  the  library  can 
focus  upon  it ;  but  he  disposes  of  his  armful  so 
quickly  that  the  query  is,  by  what  alchemy 
knowledge  is  appropriated  so  rapidly.  It  must 
be  put  to  the  credit  of  this  age. 

The  intelligent  tramp  is  another  habitul  of 
libraries.  He  is  sometimes  a  desultory  reader, 
sometimes  he  is  a  specialist,  and  he  investigates 


with  a  profound  air  the  most  difficult  problems ; 
but  that  is  as  far  as  he  goes.  He  is  constitu- 
tionally lazy.  He  has  some  love  for  literature 
and  science,  but  a  far  more  appreciative  love 
of  leisure.  He  does  nothing,  produces  noth- 
ing. 

Then  there  are  walking  encyclopaedias.  You 
cannot  name  any  author  or  work  that  they 
have  not  an  acquaintance  with.  They  can 
talk  glibly  on  any  subject;  they  absorb  like 
sponges,  but  they  give  out  nothing.  They 
have  a  passion  for  reading;  but  they  either  do 
not,  or  will  not,  make  their  knowledge  available 
to  others.  The  colored  man  who  not  long 
since  applied  to  me  for  something  on  the  tooth- 
ache, as  he  was  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  this 
interesting  topic,  was  not  of  this  non-productive 
class.  If  his  monogram  has  been  published 
it  will  be  a  good  book  for  close  classification. 

The  librarian  who  feels  the  obligations  of 
his  position  realizes  that  his  influence  as  an 
educator  is  far-reaching,  telling  effectively  upon 
the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  destined 
to  extend  far  down  the  years  to  come.  It  be- 
comes him,  therefore,  to  fully  equip  himself  for 
his  work,  and  to  give  to  his  constituents  the 
results  of  his  ripest  experience  and  his  most 
unselfish  attention. 


KING   AQUILA'S   LIBRARY :  A   SEQUEL   TO   ''  KING   LEO'S 

CLASSIFICATION." 


BY  J.    SCHWARTZ,    LIBRARIAN,    NEW   YORK   APPRENTICES*    LIBRARY.* 


FQUCH  of  my  hearers  as  had  the  pleasure 
LO  of  listening  to  an  account  of  **  King 
Leo's  Classification  ^^  at  our  last  annual  meet- 
ing are  aware  that  Dr.  Owl,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  the  University  of  Science 
in  Aquilia,  had  been  sent  by  his  royal  master 


»Mr.  Wm.  F.  Poole,  President  of  American  Library 
Association :  — 

The  manner  in  which  the  enclosed  MS.  came  into  my 
possession  is  so  extraordinary  that  I  feci  that  some  ex- 
planation is  due  to  the  Association  before  offering  it  for 
perusal. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  was  frequently  absent 
from  the  interesting,  but  somewhat  too  numerous,  discus- 
sions at  the  last  Librarians*  Conference.  The  explanation 


on  an  important  scientific  mission  to  the  coun- 
try of  King  Leo.  The  historian  who  favored 
us  with  an  account  of  the  learned  doctor's  ex- 
pedition neglected  to  state  the  precise  object 
of  his  investigation.  We  are  fortunately  in  a 
position  to  supply  this  information.    A  little 

is  simple :  I  was  perfecting  myself  in  the  Language  of 
Birds,  for  the  study  of  which  the  charming  island  nn 
which  we  were  located  offered  unusual  facilities.  Thanks 
to  my  untiring  efforts,  I  am  now,  I  flatter  myself,  quite 
an  adept.  It  was,  therefore,  easy  for  me  to  decipher  and 
translate  the  curious  and  instructive  history  that  I  have 
been  fortunately  able  to  secure  in  time  for  this  conference. 
But  to  proceed  with  my  story. 

At  3  o'clock,  precisely,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  on  April 
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bird,  with  whom  we  are  intimately  acquainted, 
states  positively  that  Dr.  Owl  was  only  one  of 
many  scientists  who  had  been  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth  to  find  out  and  definitely  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  natural  order  of  things, 
with  the  view  of  applying  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  to  the  arrangement  and  classification  of 
the  books  in  the  Aquila  Free  Public  Library. 
From  the  same  reliable  source  we  have  obtained 
a  full  stenographic  report  of  the  meeting  at 
which  this  subject  was  discussed. 

The  king  was  unfortunate  in  not  being  able 
to  avail  himself  of  Dr.  Owl's  investigations. 
It  seems  that  the  learned  scientist  was  prepar- 
ing an  essay  *•  On  the  Cause  of  the  Reflex 
Action  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Hoof,  with  Espe- 
cial Reference  to  the  Mule,"  which  he  intended 
to  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  University 

xst  last,  as  I  was  taking  my  daily  constitutional,  I  hailed 
in  front  of  the  sombre  pile  formerly  known  as  the  New 
York  Reservoir,  on  whose  ruins  the  ex-aldermanic  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Sanger,  proposed  to  erect  the  future  great  li* 
brary  of  the  metropolis,  which  scheme  was  then  being  bit- 
terly and  (unfortunately)  successfully  opposed  by  certain 
New  York  librarians.  By  a  natural  association  of  ideas 
the  proximity  of  the  water-works  suggested  the  propriety 
of  resting  for  a  few  moments  under  its  protecting  walls, 
to  drop  a  silent  tear  for  the  ruined  prospects  of  the  great 
Might  Have  Been. 

My  meditations  were  rudely  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
fall  of  some  heavy  substance,  which  narrowly  missed 
grazing  ray  nose.  On  looking  up  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  I  perceived  a  small  bird  perched  on 
the  top  of  the  reservoir,  who  was  evidently  the  culprit. 
I  had  not  yet  examined  the  missile,  and,  not  wishing  to 
meet  with  the  fate  of  Tobit  (especially  as  angels  are 
rather  scarce  nowadays),  I  concluded  tliat  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Besides,  I  never  did  like  fish 
anyway;  and  1  think  the  breed  that  cured  the  venerable 
patriarch  has  died  out  long  ago.  But  you  may  bet  I  was 
furious,  and,  when  at  a  safe  distance,  I  immediately  pro- 
ceded  to  upbraid  the  unmannerly  little  rascal. 

••  Is  it  weakness  of  intellect.  Birdie?  '*  I  cried,  when  I 
was  interrupted  in  my  philippic  by  a  shrill  peal  of 
laughter  from  the  supposed  delinquent.  On  inspecting 
him  more  closely,  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
that  he  was  my  old  friend  and  instructor,  A.  Blackbird, 
Esq.,  in  whose  company  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours 
at  Lake  George. 

••  It's  all  right,  old  boy,"  he  said.  "  No  need  of  getting 
excited.  I  threw  that  little  package  on  purpose.  I  know 
you  are  gone  on  chissificalion,  so  I've  brought  you  some 
interesting  reading.  It's  a  full  account  of  the  big  meeting 
we  had  on  the  Aquila  Free  Public  Library.  All  the 
classification  fellows  had  a  chance  to  let  themselves  out 
for  all  they  were  worth.  But  you  ought  to  have  seen  our 
King  Aquila  go  for  them!  1  tell  you  it's  the  big  head 
he's  got.    There  are  no  flies  on  him,  and  you  bet  he  under- 


of  Science.  He  had  elaborated  an  ingenious 
theory,  and  only  needed  to  verify  it  by  some 
practical  experiments  on  the  mule.  These  he 
attempted  to  make  while  in  King  Leo's  domin- 
ions ;  but  an  unfortunate  accident  which  befell 
him  during  these  experiments  so  disabled  him 
as  to  require  his  absence  from  the  discussion, 
of  which  we  hare  now  the  pleasure  of  submit- 
ting a  verbatim  report.] 

KING  AQUILA'S  ADDRESS. 

At  the  University  of  Science,  on  the  13th 
day  of  the  month  of  Incubation,  in  the  13th 
year  of  his  gracious  majesty  King  Aquila,  the 
meeting  on  the  Free  Public  Library  was  opened 
by  his  majesty,  who  spoke  as  follows :  — 

**  Moved  by  the  entreaties  of  many  of  our 
loving  subjects,  and  by  the  advice  of  our  coun- 

slands  his  biz.  So  long;  I  must  go  back  to  the  library. 
They  have  got  my  system  in  use  there,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  report." 

On  examining  my  find  I  discovered  that  it  consisted  of 
a  number  of  strips  of  bark,  with  innnumerablc  characters 
traced  on  them  in  the  Aquilian  language.  This  language 
has  a  pronounced  resemblance  to  Alwito,  but  the  char- 
acters are  quite  different.  They  look  very  much  like 
*'  crow-tracks."  Even  tlie  name  of  the  language  has  % 
slight  resemblance  to  that  of  the  future  universal  speech. 
It  is  called  "  Alsamee* Aquila."  But  I  must  reserve  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  this  curious  language  for 
a  paper  I  am  preparing  for  the  American  Philological 
Society,  and  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  subject 
discussed.  The  strips  of  bark  seem  to  contain  an  ex- 
planation, by  tlie  inventors  themselves,  of  nine  widely 
different  systems  of  chissification,  with  the  running  com- 
ments  of  King  Aquila,  who  appears  to  have  been  well 
versed  in  bibliography.  What  struck  me  as  particularly 
remarkable  was  the  close  resemblance  these  schemes  bore 
to  some  of  our  best  known  Anglo-American  systems  of 
classifications.  But  when  1  came  to  consider  that,  as 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  says,  each  department  of  nature 
is  an  echo  or  repetition  of  every  other,  the  mystery  was 
explained  at  once. 

On  looking  over  some  other  parts  of  the  package,  that 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  translate,  I  found  that 
there  had  recently  been  considerable  discussion  on  "  close 
classification  "  in  Aquilia.  It  seems  that  method  of  ar- 
ranging books  had  fallen  into  "  innocuous  desuetude  "  in 
consequence  of  the  arguments  of  certain  critics  whom  the 
advocates  of  **  close  classification  "  stigmatized  as  *'  offen- 
sive partisans."  I  may  some  day  reproduce  the  whole 
discussion,  but  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
This  explanation  is  already  so  long  that  it  is  time  to  bring 
it  to  a  close.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  what  the  Dicky  birds 
say. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  SCHWARTZ. 
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sellors,  we  have  determined  to  establish  a  Free 
Public  Library,  and,  as  we  desire  the  said 
library  to  reflect  honor  on  us  and  on  our 
realm,  we  have  sent  our  ambassadors  to  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  and  after  what  order  the  books  may  be 
best  arranged.  We  have  also  caused  those  of 
our  loving  subjects  who  have  made  a  study  of 
these  matters  to  appear  before  us  and  explain 
their  methods  that  we  may,  if  possible,  profit 
thereby.  It  is  our  pleasure  that  the  Professor 
of  Dreams  give  us  his  views." 

UBRARIES  MUST   BE    ARRANGED    BY   SPECIAL- 
ISTS. 

Prof,  Bendix.  —  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  latest  schemes 
for  classifying  books,  and  I  reject  them  all. 
You  will  hardly  believe  it;  but  I  assure  you 
that  not  one  of  them  arranges  the  science  of 
dreams  in  the  order  that  the  learned  Stickle- 
back says  is  correct.  I  have  arranged  my  own 
library,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  books  on 
dreams,  on  this  s}'stem,  and  I  find  it  works 
very  nicely.  I  like  this  plan,  because  I  have 
studied  it,  and  understand  it.  My  opinion, 
therefore,  is,  that  the  books  in  each  grand  de- 
partment be  arranged  according  to  the  views 
of  the  latest  recognized  specialist  therein. 
When  this  is  done  your  system  is  complete. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler. 

King  Aquila.  —  Is  there  not  danger  that 
some  of  these  departments  may  overlap,  and 
the  samcS  subject  be  in  more  than  one? 

Prof,  Bendix,  —  It  is  true  that  a  few  other 
departments  have  some  of  the  books  we  have. 
Thus,  the  Professor  of  Unreason  has,  I  believe, 
works  on  the  Philosophy  of  Dreams,  and  other 
similar  topics.  The  Professor  of  Events  has 
books  on  the  History  of  False  Dreams,  and 
even,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  History  of  True 
Dreams ;  and  there  may  be  other  similar  cases 
of  duplication;  but  as  we  cannot  possibly 
elucidate  our  science  without  these  books  it  is 
evident  that  they  belong  to  us  alone. 

Here  there  was  a  loud  clamor,  the  professors 
all  speaking  at  once,  and  protesting  that  the 
claim  was  absurd,  as  the  books  in  question 
plainly  belonged  in  their  departments,  inas- 
much as  they  could  not  get  along  without  them. 


When  the  king,  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  had 
imposed  silence,  Mr.  Deciraus  arose  and 
said :  — 

THE  CRAZY-QUILT  SYSTEM. 

Mr,  Decimus.  —  The  principle  of  my  friend 
Bendix  is  all  right,  he  merely  errs  in  its  appli- 
cation. I  have  myself  devised  a  plan,  based  on 
the  idea  he  advocates,  which  has  been  much 
admired.  People  come  miles  to  see  it.  I  call 
it  the  Crazy-Quilt  System,  and  the  way  I  de- 
vised it  was  this :  In  our  college  there  are  pro- 
fessors of  everj'thing ;  so  I  got  each  one  to  make 
a  classification  of  his  specialty.  Now,  I  have 
discovered  that  no  method  of  arranging  books 
can  be  a  success  unless  the  main  and  sub-de- 
partments are  uniformly  divided  by  tens.  By 
getting  your  raw  material  from  the  professors, 
arranging  the  departments  and  subdivisions  in 
their  natural  order,  and  then  by  lengthening  or 
shortening  make  them  fit  in  the  scheme  of  tens, 
you  have  the  perfect  system.  If  there  are  sub- 
jects that  appear  in  more  than  one  specialist's 
list  you  must  put  them  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good,  that  is,  where  they  will  best  fit  in 
your  scheme  of  tens. 

Kitig  Aquila.  —  I  suppose  your  reason  for 
making  each  division  just  lo  is  to  have  a  sort 
of  proportion  in  your  classes  so  that  they  will 
be  equal  in  their  growth. 

Mr,  Decimus.  —  The  main  thing  is  to  have 
the  classes  just  lo,  neither  more  nor  less.  If 
any  of  the  classes  need  subdivision  you  can 
make  as  many  new  ones  as  you  please  by  a 
method  I  have  discovered,  which  consists  of 
simply  adding,  at  the  end  of  the  class  to  be  di- 
vided, one  of  the  lo  digits.  By  this  system 
we  have  already  made  some  50,000  new  heads, 
and  our  library  is  not  half  arranged  as  yet. 
Inasmuch  as  you  can  use  as  many  figures  as 
you  please,  the  plan  is  practically  limitless. 

One  of  the  many  valuable  features  of  my 
system  is  its  mnemonic  or  suggestive  character. 
Each  number  is  used  for  a  distinct  purpose. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  figure  5,  when  followed 
by  a  9,  means  an  eastern  country.  If  the  9 
precede  it  means  a  western  country.  If  there 
be  a  6  after  9  it  means  the  theory  or  philosophy 
of  the  subject,  whereas  5  following  6  shows  that 
the  section  in  question  is  devoted  to  the  history 
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of  the  said  class.  By  the  same  simple  method 
almost  every  figure  is  invested  with  a  particular 
significance.  Hence,  by  combining  these 
figures,  as  we  must  do  in  forming  subdivisions, 
we  are  able  to  use  the  scheme  as  an  Organon  of 
discovery.  We  not  only  make  new  classes  out 
of  old  ones,  but  we  discover  subjects  that  are 
entirely  absent  from  other  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, 68,294  is  our  symbol  for  the  Palaeozoic 
period,  and  98,364  is  the  way  we  indicate  lives 
of  Italian  organ-grinders.  If  we  combine  the 
two  thus,  6,829,498,364,  we  have  a  scientifi- 
cally precise  place  for  the  biographies  of  all 
Italian  organ-grinders  of  the  Palaeozoic  period. 
Another  example  of  the  astonishing  power  of 
our  figures  must  suffice  for  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  9,321,874  is  our  simple  mnemonic 
symbol  for  the  99th  Assyrian  dynasty,  and 
956,789  represents  Kalamazoo.  By  combining 
the  two  thus,  9,321,874,956,789,  any  facts  that 
may  be  discovered  relating  to  the  history  of 
Kalamazoo  during  that  early  period  can  be  in- 
stantly classified.  Of  course  some  of  the 
smaller  public  libraries  will  not  need  these 
minute  divisions.  They  are  more  particularly 
intended  for  special  and  extensive  collections, 
and  are  merely  instanced  to  show  how  handy  it 
is  to  have  such  classes  if  they  should  be  needed. 

Another  advantage  of  our  method  of  number- 
ing is  that  the  notation  does  not  present  that 
monotonous  regularity  which  is  so  displeasing 
to  a  cultivated  taste.  On  the  contrary  there 
is  endless  variety.  Class  98  may  be  followed  by 
99,672,  this  by  9,968,  and  this  again  by  999. 
Hence  I  call  my  notation  the  zigzag  method. 

King  Aquila. —  It  seems  to  us  that  you  lose 
all  the  symmetry  of  your  arrangement  by  tens 
if  you  keep  tacking  on  figures  at  the  end  of 
your  classes.  It  also  occurs  to  us  that  it  must 
require  a  wonderful  memory  for  your  assistants 
or  students  to  find  their  way  about  in  the  end- 
less maze  of  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

Mr,  Decifnus,  —  We  have  provided  for  that 
diflliculty  by  a  device  which  is  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  my  system.  We  make  a  list  of  all 
our  subjects  with  their  numbers,  and  if  any  one 
wants  a  book,  or  a  class  of  books,  we  look  in 
our  list  for  the  name  of  the  subject,  and  we 
know  at  once  where  we  have  shelved  it.  All 
new  subjects  that  arise,  or  that  we  discover  by 


our  method,  we  put  them  on  the  list.  If  we 
didn't  they  surely  would  be  missed. 

King  Aquila.  —  A  difficulty  occurs  to  us  in 
connection  with  your  method  of  subdividing 
classes  that  are  too  full.  Suppose  1,000  books 
in  Class  623  are  numbered  i  to  1,000,  and  you 
make  ten  new  classes  by  adding  figures  to  623, 
will  it  not  be  necessary  to  renumber  all  these 
thousand  books? 

Mr.  Decimus,  —  Not  at  all  You  merely  add 
the  class  figure  and  leave  the  book  numbers  as 
they  were,  filling  up  the  blanks  created  by  the 
transfers  whenever  you  can. 

King  Aquila,  —  But  you  thereby  destroy  the 
meaning oi  the  book  numbers.  623.10  meant 
the  loth  book  in  Class  623.  But  if  you  change 
this  to  623 1 .  10  the  latter  number  has  no  meaning 
at  all,  least  of  all  does  it  mean  the  lothbook  in 
the  new  class.  But  the  principal  difficulty  still 
remains.  Whether  you  change  the  book  num- 
ber, or  the  class  number,  or  both  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  indicate  this 
change  in  every  list  or  catalogue,  printed  or 
written,  where  the  original  number  was  men- 
tioned.    This  implies  thousands  of  alterations. 

Mr,  Decimus,  —  I  must  confess  that  this  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve  at  present,  but  we  are 
making  experiments,  with  satisfactory  results, 
which  I  will  lay  before  your  majesty  when  com- 
pleted. 

Kitig  Aquila.  —  As  we  wish  to  start  right  at 
first  we  cannot  wait  for  these  results ;  but  will 
call  upon  Prof.  Sector,  who,  we  understand,  has 
a  scheme  that  overcomes  all  difficulties. 

THE  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

Prof.  Sector,  —  Your  majesty  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  my  system  solves  all  difficulties.  I 
begin  by  remarking  that  I  a^ee  with  Mr. 
Decimus  that  there  should  be  a  certain  fixed 
number  to  start  with.  His  mistake  is  in  sup- 
posing this  number  to  be  10.  I  have  discovered 
that  it  is  35,  and  I  have  an  unanswerable 
argument  to  prove  that  this  alone  is  the  perfect 
number.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are,  tak- 
ing large  and  small  together,  just  70  countries 
in  the  world.  Now,  you  cannot  number  70  with 
10  figures.  But  if  we  divide  them  and  call  the 
first  35  **A,"  and  the  second  35  **  B,"  the  thing 
is  done.     By  a  remarkable  coincidence  I  have 
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also  discovered  that  the  primary  natural  classes 
are  just  35,  and  not  10,  as  Mr.  Decimus  sup- 
poses, who  is  likewise  mistiken  as  to  their 
order.  Now,  if  you  invent  a  series  of  signs 
that  amount  to  just  35,  you  have  a  method  of 
marking  a  great  many  books  with  a  few  symbols. 
Mr.  Decimus  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
invent  such  a  numbering  base,  and  I  have 
adopted  it.  It  is  simplicity  itself;  you  merely 
use  the  9  figures  and  the  25  letters  interchange- 
ably. Thus,  10  is  expressed  by  "A,"  35  by 
•*  Z,"  and  36  by  **  11."  Consequently  19  does 
not  mean  ff/;f^/^^;i,  but  44.  It  is  a  little  con- 
fusing at  first,  but  one  can  be  educated  up  to 
it. 

Kittf^  Aquila,  —  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
combine,  in  one  class,  some  of  the  unimpor- 
tant countries  about  which  few  or  no  books 
have  been  written,  rather  than  invent  a  new 
and  difficult  mode  of  notation  ? 

Prof,  Sector,  —  No,  your  majesty;  that 
would  not  answer  at  all.  It  is  a  fundamental 
maxim  with  me  that  every  subject,  big  or  little, 
must  have  its  own  number.  If  there  are  more 
than  35  subjects  in  a  division  it  is  easy  to  add 
a  figure,  or  letter,  or  both  ;  so  that  it  is  always 
easy  to  provide  for  as  many  subdivisions  as 
may  be  needed.  I  argue  this  way :  the  object 
of  a  classification  is  to  find  all  the  books  of  the 
same  kind  in  one  place.  Now,  how  can  you 
find  them  in  one  place  if  two  or  more  subjects 
are  put  together?  I  have,  therefore,  provided, 
or  intend  to  provide,  —  for  my  system  is  not 
yet  fully  worked  out, —  a  place  for  every  variety 
of  animal,  plant,  and  mineral ;  for  every  king 
that  ever  reigned ;  and  for  every  person  whose 
life  has  been,  or  may  be,  written.  For  exam- 
ple, your  majesty  no  doubt  remembers  that  the 
priests  of  Khemi  read  to  a  visiting  historian 
the  names  of  330  kings  who,-  they  said,  had 
reigned  in  that  country.  It  is  true  we  do  not 
know  what  their  names  were^  or  what  they  did, 
but  their  names  may  be  discovered.  We  may 
even  unearth  papyri  covering  their  reigns.  In 
so  important  a  matter  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
anything  to  chance.  The  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  result,  if,  say  100  years  hence, 
the  histories  of  the  reign  of  Ra  Mentuhotep 
XIV.  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessor Ra  Sahotep  XXII. 


King  Aquila.  —  How  do  you  arrange  the 
separate  books  remaining  after  your  final  di- 
visions ? 

Prof,  Sector,  —  That  is  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  my  system,  and  I  am  sure  your  majesty 
will  be  pleased  with  it.  I  first  divide  the  books 
into  four  sizes.  Then  in  each  size  I  arrange 
alphabetically  by  authors.  Then  their  separate 
works  alphabetically  by  themselves.  Then  the 
separate  editions  in  strict  chronological  order. 
Then  the  translations  in  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  languages.  Then,  finally,  the  individual 
translators  alphabetically  by  their  names.  I 
have  a  set  of  signs  to  indicate  all  these  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  very  ingenious  and  very  sim- 
ple when  you  once  understand  it.  To  know 
in  which  size  to  find  a  book  I  use  a  dot  between 
the  class  number  and  the  book  number.  By 
varying  the  thickness  or  position  of  this  dot 
you  know  at  once  which  size  is  meant.  When 
my  library  is  finally  arranged  —  say  in  twenty 
or  thirty  years  more  —  I  intend  to  separate  the 
books  into  four  parallel  libraries:  (i)  Books 
bound  in  morocco;  (2)  those  in  large  type; 
(3)  those  with  less  than  100  pages ;  and  (4) 
the  other  books.  Special  signs  will  show 
which  library  is  meant. 

King  Aquila,  —  You  seem  to  be  a  little  in- 
consistent in  making  it  a  fundamental  principle 
that  each  subject  should  be  in  one  place  only 
and  then  proposing  to  put  it  in  16.  Do  not 
your  readers  and  attendants  experience  some 
difl!iculty  in  finding  the  books  if  all  these  fine 
distinctions  are  carried  out?  It  also  occurs  to 
us  that  your  numbers  cannot  be  given  verbally 
on  account  of  the  size  dots,  and  that,  even 
when  written,  there  may  be  danger  of  mis- 
takes. 

Prof,  Sector,  —  This  will  all  be  provided  for, 
your  majesty.  It  is  true  that  some  of  my  read- 
ers complain  that  they  cannot  find  the  books 
without  assistance ;  but  I  tell  them  that  a  per- 
fect system  can  only  be  appreciated  as  a  whole. 
When  it  is  all  worked  out  it  will  be  perfectly 
clear  and  simple,  that  is,  of  course,  after  some 
preliminary  study.  Meanwhile,  however,  I 
have  provided  abundant  helps.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  a  map  showing  where  each  grand 
department  is.  Then  in  each  department  there 
are  different-colored  cards  to  show  the  location 
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of  each  class,  the  beginning  of  each  size,  and 
so  on.  By  consulting  the  map  and  following 
the  cards  —  there  are  not  more  than  loo  in  each 
class  —  you  can  get  any  book  at  once,  provided 
you  know  its  size,  what  particular  edition  it  is, 
and  whether  it  has  less  than  loo  pages,  is 
printed  in  large  type,  or  is  bound  in  morocco. 
It  has  been  frequently  objected  that  my  nota- 
tion is  complicated  and  hard  to  be  understood. 
The  charge  is  absurd.  Why,  the  other  day,  a 
new  boy  was  hired,  and  I  wanted  him  to  get  a 
book  for  me.  After  merely  consulting  the  map 
and  less  than  a  dozen  guide  cards  I  pointed 
out  the  shelf  where  the  book  was,  and  the  boy 
got  it  without  any  serious  difficulty.  Surely  a 
method  must  be  simple  that  allows  a  raw,  un- 
trained boy  to  get  a  book  so  easily ! 

King  Aquila,  —  Your  system  is  certainly  very 
ingenious,  but  we  fear  it  is  planned  on  too 
large  a  scale  for  our  purpose.  As  we  intend 
to  start  with  only  50,000  volumes,  we  should 
not  need  so  many  classes  as  your  system  re- 
quires. 

Prof,  Sector,  —  That  difficulty  is  easily  over- 
come. You  can  begin  by  using  as  few  classes 
as  you  want,  and  then  adding  the  others  as 
they  are  needed. 

King  Aquila.  —  But  the  difficulty  remains  of 
changing  the  numbers  of  the  separate  books 
when  we  have  added  these  classes  and  put  the 
books  in  new  places. 

Prof,  Sector,  —  The  difficulty  does  not  exist 
in  my  system.  It  does,  I  know,  in  nearly  all 
other  plans,  because  the  separate  books  are 
usually  numbered  arbitrarily.  My  method  — 
I  call  it  so  because  I  have  improved  on  the 
original  idea —  is  to  arrange  and  number 
alphabetically.  All  you  need  to  do  then  is  to 
add  a  sign  for  the  new  class ;  the  book  numbers 
will  remain  as  before. 

King  Aquila,  —  This  seems  plausible,  but 
still  a  difficulty  remains.  The  alteration  of  the 
class  will  require  a  corresponding  correction  in 
all  the  catalogues  to  show  where  the  new  places 
are.  It  seems  to  us  this  involves  great  labor, 
and  we  fear  the  time  could  hardly  be  spared  in 
a  busy  public  library. 

Prof.  Sector,  —  It  might  prove  somewhat  in- 
convenient in  a  public  library,  but  where  there 
is  plenty  of  help  and  few  readers,  as  is  the  case 


with  us,  the  difficulty  is  not  serious  and  can  be 
overcome  —  in  time. 

King  Aquila,  —  We  thank  you  for  the  lucid 
explanation  of  your  system,  and  regret  that  we 
cannot  use  it,  as  it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  worked 
out.  Your  object  is  certainly  sublime,  and  we 
trust  you  may  achieve  it  —  in  time.  We  will 
now  hear  from  Mr.  Forgenus. 

THE  REASONABLE  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Forgenus.  —  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
1  am  no  believer  in  the  necessity  for  having  a 
particular  number  to  begin  with,  whether  10  or 
35,  or  any  other  number.  I  don't  see  the  sense 
or  need  of  it.  I  use  as  many  numbers  as  I 
want,  neither  more  nor  less.  Looked  at  in 
this  common-sense  way  the  problem  of  classi- 
fication is  very  easy  of  solution.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  find  out  how  many  primary  and  sub- 
ordinate subjects  there  are,  make  a  list  of  them 
in  their  order,  and  then  number  them  from  No. 
I  to  the  end,  and  your  system  is  made.  For 
future  subjects  that  may  arise  I  leave  blank 
numbers,  here  and  there,  sometimes  50,  or  100, 
or  500,  as  the  case  may  be.  Here  you  have  a 
system  that  a  child  can  understand :  a  complete 
enumeration  of  all  known  subjects,  arranged  in 
their  natural  order,  and  a  separate  number  for 
each.  What  more  can  be  desired  ?  By  the 
way,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  my 
natural  order  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Decimus  or  Prof.  Sector.  I  suspect  they  have 
allowed  their  •*  personal  equation"  to  mislead 
them.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  a  '*  personal 
equation." 

King  Aquila.  —  If  you  uniformly  give  one 
number  to  every  subject,  and  some  subjects 
have  large  literatures  and  others  small  ones,  in 
the  former  case  you  will  get  very  high  numbers 
for  your  books. 

Mr,  Forgenus,  —  Oh,  that  difficulty  doesn't 
bother  me  at  all !  Numbers  are  cheap,  and  I 
use  as  many  as  I  want. 

King  Aquila,  —  The  difficulty  is  still  worth 
overcoming,  if  possible,  as  long  numbers  take 
longer  to  write,  are  more  liable  to  error,  and 
take  up  more  of  the  time  of  the  clerks  and  public. 

Mr,  Forgenus.  —  Well,  I  don't  have  to  write 
the  numbers,  so  the  public  and  the  clerks  can 
fight  it  out  among  themselves.     But,  if  your 
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idea  is  to  have  short  numbers,  you  want  to  get 
the  **  Oyster  System."  I  am  most  familiar  with 
it,  and  therefore  think  it  is  the  best.  I  don't 
at  all  like  the  ** Nomad  System"  of  Mr.  Deci- 
mus,  which  is  in  use  in  my  library.  It  was  in- 
troduced before  I  got  there,  and  I  can't  change 
it  now.  The  constant  shifting  of  the  books 
about  once  every  five  years,  that  this  plan  re- 
quires, seems  to  me  all  wrong.  A  book  should 
have  one  fixed  place,  never  liable  to  be  changed, 
and  it  has  it  on  the  **  Oyster  System."  For  a 
small  library,  such  as  yours  will  be  to  begin 
with,  you  donH  need  many  divisions ;  40  will 
do  very  well.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  books 
of  the  same  size  together,  number  each  volume 
to  a  particular  shelf,  and  then  any  one  can  find 
it  when  it  is  needed.  The  catalogue  will  give 
all  needful  information  on  any  subject. 

King  Aquila, — Your  idea  of  a  permanent 
place  for  every  book  has  much  to  commend  it, 
but  we  hear  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out  for 
any  length  of  time.  What  do  you  intend  to  do 
when  the  space  you  have  allowed  for  a  particu- 
lar subject  is  full,  or  what  method  of  relief  do 
you  offer  when  a  subject  reaches  a  thousand 
volumes  ?  40  divisions  for  40,000  volumes  seem 
hardly  enough. 

Mr,  Forgenus,  —  Well,  when  that  time  comes 
you  can  rearrange  the  library.  New  cata- 
logues will  have  to  be  printed  occasionally  any- 
way, and  you  can  renumber  the  books  every 
time  you  print  one — say  once  in  every  ten 
years. 

King  Aquila,  —  We  much  dislike  this  con- 
stant renumbering.  The  worst  form  of**  No- 
mad" arrangement  seems  to  us  far  better. 
Besides,  if  you  renumber  and  shift  your  books 
every  ten  years  you  not  only  commit  the  very 
error  you  condemn  in  Mr.  Decimus's  system, 
but  you  add  to  it,  for  his  plan  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  change  of  numbers.  Another 
objection  is  this.  All  the  readers  who  bought 
catalogues  before  the  change  will  be  compelled 
to  buy  new  ones.  The  objection  may  seem 
trivial,  but  the  public  would  not  like  it. 

As  we  have  now  heard  from  the  East  and  the 
West  we  should  be  pleased  if  some  representa- 
tive from  the  South  would  enlighten  us  on  these 
knotty  questions.  If  Prof.  Faber  is  present  we 
shall  listen  with  pleasure  to  his  views. 


THE  PREHISTORIC  SYSTEM. 

Prof,  Faber,  —  Some  men  become  librarians ; 
others  are  forced  to  be  such  because  they  have 
failed  in  literature  or  art ;  but  I  was  born  so.  I 
therefore  naturally  admire  old  things.  I  think 
Mr.  Forgenus  has  expressed  the  true  principle 
of  arranging  books,  viz.,  to  use  as  many  figures 
as  you  need.  The  mistake  he  makes  is  in  re- 
quiring Classification  at  all.  Now,  our  library 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  the  arrange- 
ment begun  100  years  ago  is  as  good  to-day  as 
then,  and  will  be  as  good  100  years  hence  as  it 
is  now.  We  simply  arrange  the  books  in  three 
sizes,  calling  the  first  L  (little  size)  ;  the  second, 
M  (middle  size)  ;,and  the  third,  B  (big  size)  ; 
and  then  number  each  book,  in  each  size,  in 
regular  order,  as  it  is  received.  We  have  a 
catalogue  that  tells  us  just  what  number  every 
book  has,  so  we  can  easily  get  any  one  we 
want. 

King  Aquila,  —  Your  plan  is  certainly  sim- 
plicity itself;  but  it  seems  to  us  there  must  be 
some  advantage  in  having  books  of  a  kind  to- 
gether, to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  If  you 
have  100,000  volumes  in  your  library,  and  a 
man  wants  10  books  on  the  same  subject,  your 
plan  requires  considerable  running  about  from 
one  end  of  the  library  to  the  other  to  get  them. 

THE    mOGLAND    SCHEME,    WITH    VOWEL    AT- 
TACHMENTS. 

Prof,  Faber,  —  The  difficulty  your  majesty 
mentions  has  also  occurred  to  me  as  a  possible 
objection.  I  have  therefore  devised  a  plan  of 
arranging  by  subjects,  that  seems  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  better  than  the  systems  just  explained 
by  my  friends.  The  principle  I  go  on  in  my 
plan  is  this :  anything  that  is  old  is  better  than 
what  is  new.  As  before  stated,  I  naturally 
admire  old  things ;  they  are  safer.  Our  library, 
for  instance,  is  old,  and  I  am  myself  an  old 
librarian ;  and  even  the  scheme  1  am  about  to 
unfold  is  not  mine,  strictly  speaking,  but  is  an 
old  one,  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years  in  Frog- 
land,  which,  as  you  all  know,  is  a  very  old 
country.  Its  leading  idea  is  to  arrange  all 
knowledge  in  5  grand  divisions,  in  the  natu- 
ral order  of  the  different  sciences.  By  the 
way,  none  of  the  schemes  just  explained  is  quite 
correct  in  claiming  to  have  this  natural  order. 
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My  improvement  on  the  Frogland  scheme  con- 
sists mainly  in  an  ingenious  system  of  notation 
that  I  have  devised  to  fit  it  for  practical  use. 
There  are  five  departments,  and  five  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  perfect  number.  We  have  five 
senses,  each  foot  has  five  toes,  and  each  hand 
five  fingers,  and  there  are  five  vowels.  We 
begin,  therefore,  by  giving  a  vowel  to  each 
department.  We  then  subdivide  each  depart- 
ment by  lower-case  letters.  Further  subdivi- 
sions are  made  by  figures,  —  using  as  many  as 
I  need.  For  certain  occult  reasons,  that  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  divulge  at  present,  I  omit  the 
first  three  signs  for  figures  and  substitute  in 
their  place  the  cross,  the  square,  and  the 
pyramid,  —  the  elements,  in  fact,  of  all  form. 
If  this  system  should  be  considered  as  a  founda- 
tion for  the  perfect  system  that  is,  doubtless, 
still  to  be  established,  I  shall  die  happy. 

Kin^  Aguila,  —  While  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  you  for  your  explanation  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  precisely  understand 
the  raison  d'^ttre  of  your  system,  nor  what  it 
proposes  to  accomplish.  Perhaps  our  lack  of 
comprehension  is  due  to  the  fiact  that  we  are 
not  old  enough.  Now,  let  us  hear  from  Mr. 
Populus,  who  has,  we  hear,  charge  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  best-selected  libraries  in  our 
dominions. 

THE  ABC  SYSTEM. 

Mr,  Populus,  —  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  about  systems  of  arranging  books,  as 
I  have  never  studied  them.  The  system  in  use 
in  my  library  was  not  devised  by  me,  but  it 
works  admirably,  and  I  do  not  wish  for  any 
better.  We  improve  on  Prof.  Faber's  idea  of 
discarding  classification  by  dispensing  even  with 
numbers.  Our  books  are  arranged  entirely  in 
alphabetical  order,  by  authors^  names,  and  we 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  any  book  we  want. 

King  Aquila,  —  Your  plan  has  certain  ad» 
vantages  as  a  secondary  principle;  but  to 
arrange  the  whole  library  in  one  unbroken 
alphabetical  series  involves  the  same  objection 
found  against  Prof.  Faber's  first  plan  of  one 
unbroken  series  of  numbers.  A  number  seems 
to  us  also  desirable  for  charging  books,  and  to 
readily  find  particular  editions. 

Mr,  Populus,  —  I  should  have  stated  that 


we  do  not  arrange  our  books  in  one  unbroken 
series,  but  in  three,viz.,  (i)  The  popular  books, 
(2)  The  unpopular  books,  and  (3)  The  epi- 
leptic, or  those  that  appear  by  fits  and  starts. 
Our  arrangement  is,  therefore,  not  open,  in  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  Prof.  Faber,  to  the 
objection  that  it  causes  useless  running  about. 
King  Aquila.  —  If  you  find  it  useftil  to 
subdivide  your  books  at  all,  whether  into 
3  or  33  divisions,  you  admit  the  validity  of 
classification,  and  prove  that  a  purely  alpha- 
betical arrangement  is  not  practicable.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  degree  as  to  how  many 
classes  are  to  be  admitted,  and,  as  we  have 
already  had  sufficient  testimony  on  **  close 
classification,"  we  should  like  to  hear  a  word  or 
two  from  the  advocates  of  moderate  classifica- 
tion. Dr.  Utilis,  we  understand,  has  arranged 
a  ver}'  large  library  on  this  plan,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  him  explain  his  method. 

THE  UTILITARIAN  SYSTEM. 

Dr,  Utilis,  —  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
truth  and  a  good  deal  of  error  in  the  views 
expounded  before  your  majesty.  Some  of  the 
schemes  explained  seem  to  me  to  carry  their 
subdivision  of  classes  altogether  beyond  the 
point  of  utility.  Utility,  as  I  understand  it, 
means  200  classes,  and  not  50,000.  The  perfect 
number  is  neither  5,  10,  nor  35,  but  just  22, 
because  I  have  ascertained  that  all  knowledge 
can  be  reduced  to  that  number  of  primary  de- 
partments. If  we,  therefore,  arrange  them  in 
their  natural  order,  —  which,  by  the  way,  none 
of  the  preceding  systems  has  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering, —  we  can  use  nearly  the  whole  alpha- 
bet to  designate  them.  I  exclude  I,  Q,  V,  and 
X  on  philological  grounds.  The  sub-classes  I 
form  by  means  of  the  lower-case  letters,  using 
these,  however,  scatteringly,  thus :  a,  c,  e,  g, 
etc.  I  do  this  to  leave  room  for  any  possible 
future  class  not  provided  for  in  my  scheme,  and 
to  subdivide  existing  classes.  Should  the 
blanks  be  filled  we  can  call  the  new  class  M*, 
M°,  or  M-^,  and  there  are  other  methods.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Populus  as  to  the  advantages  of 
an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  authors,  but  I 
differ  from  him  in  two  particulars:  (i)  I  use 
it  as  a  secondary  principle,  as  your  majesty 
suggested,  under  each  class ;  and  (2)  I  combine 
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the  subject  and  author  arrangement  by  means 
of  a  table  of  9,999  numbers,  divided  into  500 
alphabetical  combinations.  This  allows  20 
numbers  for  each  author  combination.  It  is 
true  an  author  may  write  more  than  20  works, 
but  that  is  not  my  lookout.  My  system  re- 
quires that  no  author  should  exceed  this 
number,  and  I  trust  that  my  wishes  will  be 
respected. 

King  Aquila,  —  Is  this  table  of  numbers  you 
speak  of  original,  or  has  it  been  used  before? 

Dr,  Utilis,  —  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not 
original;  but  I  have  adopted  it,  with  some 
improvements  of  my  own,  and  have  found  it  a 
very  useful  device.  There  is  one  feature  in  this 
table  that  I  ^o  not  exactly  understand ;  but, 
having  found  it  in  the  original,  I  did  not  venture 
to  change  it.  It  seems  that  the  numbers  are 
not  apportioned  equally.  Some  letters  have 
more  and  others  less.  I  have,  however,  made 
a  valuable  discovery.  It  has  become  clear  to 
me  that  instead  of  there  being  more  writers 
beginning  with  S  and  M  than  with  K  or  N,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  when  we  confine  our 
observations  to  works  of  fact,  when  we  come 
to  works  of  fiction  there  are  invariably  1 ,000  au- 
thors in  each  letter  who  all  agreed  to  write  just 
1,000  works  each.  Why  this  should  be  so  I 
cannot  exactly  explain ;  but  my  system  requires 
it,  so  it  must  necessarily  be  true.  By  the 
simple  expedient  of  omitting  the  class  letter, 
—  on  the  well-known  principle  of  **lucus  a  non 
lucendo^'^  —  and  using  the  initials  of  authors 
in  its  stead,  I  can  mark  12,000,000  works  of 
fiction  with  only  9  characters  (including  the 
volume  and  duplicate  sign).  The  class  symbol, 
of  course,  shines  only  through  its  absence. 

King  Aquila.  —  Your  plan  of  leaving  blanks 
for  subdivided  classes  we  have  already  com- 
mented on.  As  regards  the  two  portions  into 
which  you  divide  your  scheme,  —  fact  and  fic- 
tion, —  we  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
necessary  to  change  the  proportion  of  numbers 
in  each  letter  in  the  latter  case.  The  same 
rule  should  hold  good  in  both  cases.  Alto- 
gether, we  like  your  plan  greatly,  and  we  will 
consider  it  more  fully  should  no  better  one  be 
offered. 

The  East,  the  West,  and  the  South  have  been 
well  represented.     Is  there  any  one  here  who 


will  tell  us  what  the  North  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  classification? 

THE  SING-SONG  SYSTEM. 

Dr,  Eruditus. —  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
it  is  curious  that  no  one  should  have  seized 
upon  the  true  method  of  nomenclature  until 
the  plan  I  am  about  to  unfold  happily  occurred 
to  me.  It  is  clear  that  signs  for  books  are  not 
only  written,  but  may  be  used  vocally.  The 
first  principle  is,  therefore,  that  the  symbols 
must  be  capable  of  being  articulated.  Words 
are  possible  only  by  combining  consonants  and 
vowels ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  nomenclature 
must  be  syllabic,  that  is,  pronounceable.  The 
preceding  s]>eaker  was,  therefore,  quite  right  in 
confining  the  signs  to  designate  classes  to  let- 
ters only.  The  mistake  he  made  was  in  using 
such  unpronounceable  combinations  as  Rg,  Rl, 
and  Sr.  The  notation  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Deci- 
mus,  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  too  simple 
in  its  structure,  whilst  that  of  Prof.  Sector  is, 
to  my  thinking,  far  too  complex.  A  happy 
medium  is  afforded  by  using  letters  alone  in 
such  a  way  that  they  form  euphonious  sounds. 
It  is  true  these  words,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
convey  no  meaning  whatever,  but  they  can  be 
pronounced;  and  that  is,  after  all,  the  main 
thing. 

I  have  also  discovered  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  write  ten  letters  that  form  words  than  three 
figures.  Why  this  should  be  so  I  am  unable 
to  explain ;  but  the  fact  affords  a  powerful 
argument  in  favor  of  my  system. 

The  nomenclature  is,  however,  merely  inci- 
dental. My  great  discovery  is  this:  Prof. 
Faber  was  altogether  wrong  in  using  the  five 
vowels  as  the  basis  of  his  whole  scheme.  The 
fact  is,  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  historical 
sciences,  because  there  arc,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  just  five  quarters  of  that  department  of 
knowledge.  Thus,  A  can  be  used  for  Aquila 
land;  £,  for  the  Effete  Despotisms;  I,  for  the 
Islands ;  O,  for  the  Old  Countries ;  and  U,  for 
the  Unclassified.  The  scheme  is  mnemonic, 
to  a  certain  extent :  vowels  for  historv,  and  con- 
sonants  for  the  other  books,  and  each  vowel  ex- 
pressing the  initial  of  the  particular  branch  of 
history.  Now,  by  adding  these  vowel  classes, 
and  their  subdivisions,  to  the  consonant  classes 
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we  can  show  the  particular  geographical  or  his- 
torical development  of  a  science.  For  example : 
FuNY  signifies  Humor,  Satire,  Wit,  etc.,  and 
Ojiji  means  Senegambia ;  hence,  a  Senegambia 
Joe  Miller  would  be  numbered  Funy-Ojiji. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  desire  to  keep 
together  all  the  books  relating  to  a  country  in  any 
aspect,  we  simply  reverse  the  method.  Thus, 
Ojiji-FuNY  would,  as  before,  designate  a  store- 
house of  Senegambian  chestnuts ;  Ojiji-Munky 
would  be  a  work  on  Senegambian  Simia; 
Ojiji-Jawy,  a  codification  of  its  statutes; 
while  Ojiji-CuKY  would  represent  a  treatise 
on  its  Domestic  economy.  The  beauty  of  the 
system  is  that  either  method  can  be  followed 
according  to  circumstances.  This  power  of 
variation  has  induced  the  editor  of  the  **  Aquila- 
Bookist"  to  pronounce  my  system  to  be  **the 
most  remarkable  ever  invented." 

King  Aquila.  —  I  suppose  your  consonant 
classes  are  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  vowel  classes,  that  is,  mnemonically  accord- 
ing to  the  initials  of  their  names  ? 

ZV.  Eruditus.  —  No ;  the  idea  had  occurred 
to  me,  but  I  was  led  to  abandon  it  when  I 
found  some  one  else  had  anticipated  me.  Be- 
sides, the  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it.  The  consonant  classes  are 
arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  the  subjects. 
This  is  the  only  true  order  that  will  satisfy  a 
cultivated  taste.  Many  systems  claim  to  have 
discovered  what  this  natural  order  is ;  but  I  am 
confident  none  have  attained  it  except  mine. 
Furthermore,  it  wonH  do  to  make  our  methods 
too  simple.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  find  books  if  the  mnemo- 
nic (or  alphabetical)  arrangement  of  classes 
were  carried  out  consistently ;  but  is  there  not 
something  higher  required  of  a  system  than 
the  mere  convenience  of  readers  and  attend- 
ants? That  seems  to  be  reducing  the  whole 
problem  to  a  purely  practical  question,  and 
loses  sight  of  the  educational  value  of  a  scien- 
tific classification.  What  does  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  Medicine  and  Novels  teach }  Absolutely 
nothing !  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  place  Medi- 
cine, as  we  logically  should,  immediately  before 
Useful  arts,  —  or  is  it  Mental  science  (I  can't  for 
the  moment  tell  which)  ?  —  the  educational 
value  of  the  Association  is  apparent  at  once. 


King  Aquila,  —  As  most  of  the  readers  in 
a  public  library  are  debarred  from  access  to 
the  shelves,  the  educational  value  of  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  certain  classes  must  be  very 
small,  even  admitting  that  it  exists.  But  your 
scheme  appears  to  us  inconsistent  in  that  it  is 
neither  logical  nor  mnemonic.  If  your  mne- 
monic arrangement  is  best  for  history  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  work 
just  as  well  in  science.  And,  if  the  logical 
order  be  best  for  science,  then  it  ought  to 
apply  equally  well  to  history.  As  to  your  idea 
of  making  the  signs  for  classes  euphonious 
words,  we  deem  it  a  principle  of  doubtful  value. 
The  main  objection  to  it  is  that  it  unneces- 
sarily multiplies  signs.  We  should  greatly  pre-' 
fer  a  method  that  reduces  the  symbols  required 
to  a  minimum.  As  your  plan  increases  them 
we  are  afraid  it  will  not  work.  Is  there  any 
one  present  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  best 

method  of  economizing  shelf-marks  ? 

• 

SYSTEMS  OF  BOOK  CLASSIFICATION  AND  BOOK 
NUMBERING  MUST  BE  BASED  ON  THE  BOOKS 
THEMSELVES. 

A,  Blackbird,  —  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
my  predecessor  was  afi'aid  that  the  problem 
of  classification  might  be  reduced  to  a  purely 
practical  question.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
it  admits  of  solution  on  no  other  basis.  At 
least  I  propose  to  consider  it  from  that  stand- 
point alone,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it.  Be- 
fore stating  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at, 
by  a  purely  practical  examination  and  study  of 
the  subject,  I  will  sum  up  the  results  arrived  at 
by  the  preceding  discussion :  — 

First,  All  the  various  systems  explained 
to  your  majesty  are  reducible  to  three  typical 
forms:  (i)  The  Numerical,  (2)  the  Alphabet- 
ical, and  (3)  the  Classified. 

Second,  Neither  of  the  first  two  systems  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  library 
when  used  as  a  sole  principle  of  arrangement. 

Third.  But  they  are  both  necessary  as  sec- 
ondary principles  of  a  classified  arrangement ; 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  being  necessary 
to  readily  find  individual  books,  and  the  nu- 
merical arrangement  to  preserve  the  combina- 
tion of  the  classified  and  the  alphabetical  sys- 
tems, and  to  quickly  find  particular  editions. 
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Hence  a  perfect  scheme  must  combine  the 
three. 

Fourth,  To  change  or  alter  a  book-number 
introduces  confusion  and  waste  of  labor;  hence 
the  numbers  must  be  permanent,  although  the 
place  of  the  book  may  be  changed. 

Fifth,  Consequently  the  scheme  must  be 
complete  at  the  beginning,  and  cannot  depend 
on  hap-hazard  future  tinkering  or  '*  adjust- 
ment to  local  requirements." 

It  being  conceded  that  classification  is  to 
be  the  leading  principle,  there  are  only  three 
points  that  require  to  be  settled,  and  these  are : 
(A)  The  number  of  classes ;  (B)  The  order  of 
the  classes,  and  (C)  The  system  of  notation. 
I  shall  briefly  consider  each  of  these  heads  in 
order :  — 

A.    The  Number  of  Classes, 

A  good  deal  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  sur- 
rounding this  part  of  our  subject  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Deductive,  instead  of  the 
Inductive,  method  has  been  followed.  As 
the  things  to  be  classified  are  books  it  would 
seem  the  most  natural  course  to  pursue  to  ex- 
amine their  characteristics  and  peculiarities,  and 
base  our  system  on  these  actual  facts  rather 
than  make  the  facts  bend  to  an  d  priori 
theory.  Now,  one  of  the  first  facts,  visible 
even  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  most  short- 
sighted librarian,  is  this :  Books  are  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  from  the  Liliputian  64°  up  to  the 
gigantic  Elephant  folio.  Unless  we  adopt  a 
heroic  mode  of  treating  this  difficulty,  and 
make  all  our  shelves  at  least  thirty  inches  high, 
we  must  graduate  them  to  accommodate  these 
physical  inequalities.  Consequently  works  on 
the  same  subject  may  be  on  different  shelves 
according  to  the  size  of  the  book.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  a  range  is  the  limit  of  classification, 
and  that  any  attempt  at  a  **  closer"  classifica- 
tion is  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

To  determine  how  many  classes  are  needed 
in  a  library  we,  therefore,  need  to  know  only 
these  two  facts:  (i)  How  many  books  will  go 
in  a  range  (or  class),  and  (2)  What  is  the 
total  number  of  books  to  be  classified  ?  A  li- 
brary with  ranges  high  enough,  or  long  enough, 
to  contain  1,000  volumes  each,  could  have  only 
one  class  for  every  thousand,  or  part  of  a  thou- 


sand, volumes.  If  the  ranges  were  smaller  the 
number  of  possible  classes  would,  of  course, 
be  correspondingly  increased.  A  range  small 
enough  to  hold  only  100  volumes  would  permit 
10  classes  for  every  i»ooo  volumes.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  at  once  that  the  whole  question  is 
a  purely  practical  one,  and  that  we  cannot  stir 
a  step  in  the  matter  until  we  settle  the  two  pre- 
liminary questions:  (i)  The  dimensions  of  the 
range  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  books  to 
be  classified. 

As  regards  the  first  point  it  will,  I  think,  be 
generally  conceded  that  unless  the  library  can 
secure  professional  gymnasts  as  assistants,  it 
will  be  better  to  avoid  a  construction  of  its 
shelves  that  requires  the  use  of  steps  or  lad- 
ders. In  other  words,  a  range  should  not  be 
higher  than  seven  feet.  The  length  should 
avoid  two  things :  it  should  not  fatigue  the  eye 
nor  bend  the  shelf  by  the  weight  of  the  books. 
Let  us  say  that  four  feet  be  the  maximum 
length.  A  range  of  these  dimensions  would 
allow  for  about  seven  shelves,  graded  to  fit  the 
most  pronounced  differences  of  size,  and  each 
shelf  would  hold  about  30  volumes ;  hence  a 
range  would  average,  say  200  volumes. 

As  regards  the  second  point — the  number 
of  volumes  to  be  classified  —  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  providing  for  future  accessions.  We 
must  fix  upon  some  limit.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  determine  upon  some  arbitrary 
number  at  all?  Why  not  devise  a  scheme  that 
will  permit  the  library  to  grow  indefinitely? 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  knowledge  is  con- 
tinually changing.  The  classifications  based  on 
the  knowledge  of  100  years  ago  would  be  almost 
useless  for  the  students  of  to-day.  And  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  classifications  of 
to-day  will  be  equally  useless  100  years  hence. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  reorganize  our  li- 
brary to  square  with  every  correction  of  knowl- 
edge. If  we,  therefore,  select  100  years  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  life  of  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation, we  are,  I  think,  making  a  very  liberal 
allowance.  How  many  volumes  is  a  library 
likely  to  reach  at  its  centennial?  If  we  put 
the  average  annual  increase  at  10,000  volumes 

—  and  there  are  but  few  libraries  that  add  more 

—  a  library  might  reach  a  million  volumes  be- 
fore it  would  need  entire  reorganization  and 
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reclassification.  To  be  perfectly  safe  let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  made  an  error  of  50  per 
cent,  in  our  calculations,  and  put  the  average 
increase  at  20,000  volumes,  our  maximum  will 
then  be  2,000,000  volumes.  Consequently,  if 
the  minimum  number  of  volumes  to  a  range 
(or  class)  is  200,  it  follows  that  the  highest 
number  of  classes  possible  in  2,000,000  vol- 
umes is  10,000. 

But  even  this  number  is  much  too  high,  for 
these  reasons:  (i)  Because  it  assumes  that  no 
class  will  exceed  200  volumes.  (2)  Because  it 
assumes  that  knowledge  is  susceptible  of  a  di- 
vision into  10,000  equally  proportioned  classes. 
While  this  is  true  of  one  portion  of  knowledge, 
via. ;  books  arranged  by  subjects,  it  is  not  true  of 
another  portion,  viz. :  books  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  literary  or  other  form.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  number  of  possible  subdivisions 
is  practically  limitless.  In  the  latter  case  we 
can  only  subdivide  the  classes  or  departments 
into  xcixiLOX  farms  to  a  limited  extent.  (3)  Be- 
cause a  scheme  to  be  of  any  practical  value 
ought  to  be  short  enough  to  be  memorized  :  a 
list  of  10,000  classes  would  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  index,  with  its  two  possible  sins 
of  omission  of  necessary  topics  and  inclusion 
of  superfluous  ones.  (4)  Because  the  scheme 
ought  to  fit  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger 
libraries.  If  we,  therefore,  assume  that,  in 
place  of  one  range,  each  class  or  section 
may  grow  to  ten,  we  can  at  once  reduce  our 
scheme  to  manageable  limits,  and  at  the  same 
time  fulfil  all  the  requirements  demanded  of  a 
shelf  classification,  for  on  that  supposition  we 
shall  need  only  1,000  sections,  which  is  not  too 
many  for  a  small  library,  and  is  large  enough 
for  the  most  extensive  collection. 

I  have  used  the  term  sections  in  place  of 
classes  advisedly,  because,  as  just  shown,  it  is 
not  possible  to  arrange  a  library  under  any 
number  of  equally  proportioned  classes.  Some 
classes  are  not  capable  of  subject  subdivision, 
and  yet  contain  many  books.  Fiction  is  such  a 
class.  In  most  public  libraries  in  Aquilia  it  em- 
braces one-tenth  of  the  whole  collection.  If  we, 
therefore,  give  it  but  one  section,  we  necessa- 
rily increase  the  shelf  marks  of  the  separate 
books  of  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  ap- 
portion the  sections  to  suit  the  number  of  books, 


we  should  require  100  in  a  scheme  of  1,000, 
and  then  only  would  the  shelf  marks  be  equal 
to  those  in  other  classes.  The  first  principle  of 
numbering  is,  therefore,  that  each  class  must 
have  as  many  sections  as  the  number  of  books 
in  it  demands.  A  neglect  of  this  principle  will 
inevitably  result  in  an  accumulation  of  figures 
in  the  most  popular  classes.  For  these  di- 
visions all  happen  to  be  rich  in  books  but  poor 
in  subject  divisions.  What  we  have  to  do,  then, 
is,  from  a  study  of  existing  literature,  to  ar- 
range the  library  in  i  ,000  as  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions as  possible,  giving  each  class  as  many 
sections  as  the  extent  of  its  literature  demands. 
But  this  must  not  be  done  mechanically,  but 
must  be  controlled  and  modified  by  another 
principle :  evident  distinctness  of  subject.  The 
1 ,000  divisions  need  not,  and  cannot  be  exactly 
equal,  but  they  will  approximate  to  that  con- 
dition by  observing  these  two  rules. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  pursue  this  branch 
of  the  subject  here,  and  as  I  have  fully  worked 
out  a  scheme  of  classes,  based  on  these  princi- 
ples, which  is  published  in  full  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  **  Aquila-Bookist,"  any  one  in- 
terested in  the  details  is  respectfully  referred  to 
that  journal.  I  will  assume  that  the  1,000 
sections  have  been  found ;  the  next  point  to  be 
determined  is  how  shall  they  be  arranged  ? 

B.     The  Order  of  the  Classes, 

There  are  three  systems  to  choose  from; 
there  is  (A)  the  logical  or  natural  order  of 
classes,  according  to  which  each  subject  has  its 
exact  place  in  the  scheme  according  to  its  rela- 
tion to  the  class  preceding  or  succeeding.  I 
reject  this  method  without  hesitation,  for  these 
reasons:  (i)  If  such  a  scheme  be  possible  it 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  There  are  some 
3,000  or  more  logical  classifications  in  existence, 
all  claiming  to  have  the  Simon  Pure  article. 
They  cannot  all  be  right,  and  the  chances  are 
they  are  all  wrong;  at  least  we  have  no  cri- 
terion to  determine  for  us  which  one  is  correct. 
(2)  I  do  not  think  it  ever  will  be  discovered, 
because,  after  2,000  years  of  trying,  it  ought  to 
have  been  discovered  already.  (3)  It  will  be 
of  no  use  in  arranging  a  library  even  if  it 
should  be  discovered,  because  books  are  not 
written  to  fit  an  ideal  scheme,  and  even  the 
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most  perfect  system  possible  would  have  to 
bend  from  its  ideal  symmetry  and  order  to  suit 
the  practical  convenience  of  the  library.  **  Logi- 
cally "  fiction  may  belong  on  the  sixth  gallery, 
but  practically  it  will  be  shelved  on  the  first 
floor. 

There  is,  secondly  (B),  **  The  practical  order," 
according  to  which  the  classes  are  arranged  to 
suit  the  needs  of  each  particular  library,  —  the 
least  used  books  being  shelved  on  the  upper 
galleries,  and  the  most  popular  ones  nearest  to 
the  delivery  counter.  The  difficulty  with  this 
method  is  that  it  can  never  be  universal  (and 
it  is  such  an  order  that  we  want),  but  must  be 
modified  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  each  library. 

There  remains  then  only  (C),  *•  The  alpha- 
betical order"  of  the  classes,  that  is,  first,  of 
the  departments  by  themselves ;  then  of  the 
classes  therein,  and,  finally,  a  sub-alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  sections  or  sub-classes. 
This  seems  to  me  the  only  rational  method  to 
adopt,  for  these  reasons:  (i)  Provided  there 
be  agreement  as  to  the  names  chosen  for  the 
classes  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  their 
order,  which  is  based  on  the  alphabet  instead 
of  on  some  metaphysical  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  classifier.  (2)  It  is  universally  understood, 
and  is  therefore  universal  in  its  application. 
(3)  It  is  mnemonic.  (4)  It  can  be  modified 
to  suit  the  idiosyncrasies  or  practical  needs  of 
each  library  or  librarian.  It  can,  without  dif- 
ficulty, be  thrown  into  the  *•  logical"  or  "prac- 
tical "  order,  and  it  thus  combines  the  advantages 
of  both  systems  without  losing  its  own. 

C.     The  System  of  Notation. 

The  maximum  number  of  volumes  contem- 
plated by  our  system  is  2,000,000,  or  (allow- 
ing two  volumes  f>er  work)  of  1,000,000  works. 
It  would  be  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  to 
number  each  volume  separately,  but  there  are 
thirteen  objections  to  so  doing,  the  principal 
one  being  that  it  can't  be  done.  If  we,  there- 
fore, assign  a  separate  number  to  each  work 
only  we  shall  be  able  to  number  a  million  works 
with  six  symbols.  As  the  Arabic  system  of 
numerals  is  fully  adequate  to  accomplish  this 
task  there  is  no  necessity  for  adopting  any  of 
the  unnatural  and  complicated  schemes  pro- 


posed in  its  stead.  The  Arabic  system  is  under- 
stood by  every  one,  and  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  results  in  excessive  numbers,  wtun 
properly  used y  it  is  simply  folly  to  propose,  as  a 
substitute,  a  system  that  violently  disturbs  the 
accepted  traditions  and  usages  of  centuries.  As 
all  the  new-fangled  substitutes  yet  proposed 
result  in  numbers  composed  of  from  seven  to 
ten  symbols  we  are  quite  safe  in  sticking  to  a 
scheme  that  gets  along  very  comfortably  with 
six,  and  has,  besides,  the  immense  advantage 
that  it  does  not  require  a  special  education  to 
understand  it. 

Without  going  into  comparisons  with  other 
systems  I  think  I  may  safely  claim  this  much 
for  mine:  that  it  is  entirely  built  up  and  de- 
veloped from  &cts  and  data  furnished  by  the 
books  themselves ;  and,  as  such,  I  respectfully 
submit  it  for  your  majesty's  further  considera- 
tion. 

King  Aquila.  —  Your  plan  seems  to  us  more 
suited  to  a  public  library  than  any  other  we 
have  yet  heard,  and  we  therefore  command 
that  the  books  in  the  Aquila  Free  Public  Library 
be  arranged  in  accordance  with  its  principles. 
As  a  public  library  is  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes,  both  learned  and  unlearned,  and  as  the 
latter  will  necessarily  predominate,  it  is  essential 
that  simplicity  and  intelligibility  be  the  leading 
characteristics  of  whatever  system  be  adopted. 
The  arrangement  that  b  understood  by  the 
majority,  and  not  merely  by  the  learned  minority 
of  its  patrons  must  be  given  the  preference. 
For  this  reason  we  pronounce  for  the  simple 
Arabic  numbers  as  against  the  mixture  of 
figures  and  letters  in  the  plan  of  Prof.  Sector ; 
for  the  natural  and  usual  order  of  figures  as 
against  the  zigzag  method  of  Mr.  Decimus; 
for  1,000  divisions  as  against  50,000;  and  for 
the  alphabetical  order  as  against  the  logical  or 
practical.  While  we  cannot  deny  that  all  the 
systems  that  have  been  explained  to  us  have 
merits  of  their  own,  we  think  most  of  them  are 
more  suited  to  libraries  for  scholars  than  for 
one  intended  for  the  people,  and  it  is  the  latter 
alone  that  we  wish  to  classify  and  arrange. 
Thanking  you  all  for  the  profit  and  pleasure 
you  have  afforded  us,  we  now  declare  this  as- 
sembly dissolved. 
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THE  application  of  bibliography  to  the  work 
of  the  student  of  science  has  increased  at 
a  rapid  rate  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
custom  of  citing  references  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  credit,  or  of  affording  opportunities  of 
verification  of  statements,  is  very  old ;  but  the 
use  of  bibliographies  as  working-forces  in  aid 
of  research  is  much  more  modern.  In  the 
department  of  entomology  the  attempt  to  pub- 
lish a  current  bibliography  of  publications  of  all 
kinds  was  not  begun,  so  far  as  I  know,  until 
this  attempt  was  made  in  •*  Psyche,"  which 
started  with  the  numero  for  May,  1874,  as  a 
monthly  publication.  The  limited  number  of 
pages  which  could  be  printed,  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  working  force  to  keep  the  bibliography 
complete  to  date,  has  thus  far  prevented  that 
full  accomplishment  of  the  work  aimed  at  which 
was  hoped  for  in  the  beginning.  The  work 
accomplished  in  the  twelve  years  which  have 
followed  this  beginning  has  served,  however, 
to  show  the  feasibility  of  the  methods  adopted 
and  gradually  improved,  and  has  taught  many 
useful  lessons  in  regard  to  such  work. 

The  student  of  science  is  apt  to  set  little 
,  value  upon  the  refinements  of  the  art  of  bibliog- 
raphy. If  one  may  judge  from  the  kind  of 
work  which  is  often  put  forth  as  bibliographical, 
by  writers  on  science,  there  is  hardly  any  kind 
of  fault  which  may  not  be  committed  or  over- 
looked by  such  workers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  accuracy  is  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  to  any  good  work  in  this  field, 
as  it  is  in  general.  Many  details  of  the  art, 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  collector  of  books, 
may  be  neglected  in  the  making  of  bibliogra- 
phies as  aids  to  investigation ;  but  this  neglect 
should  never  involve  errors  in  the  work  which 
is  actually  done.  The  width  of  margins,  the 
weight  or  quality  of  paper,  the  style  or  elegance 


of  binding,  are  not  essential  elements  in  such  a 
bibliography ;  but  the  date  of  publication,  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  number  of  pages,  or 
the  length  of  articles,  and  the  nature  of  the  con* 
tents  are  indispensable  to  usefulness. 

The  first  lesson  to  be  learned  in  the  making 
of  a  bibliography  for  use  is  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  method  of  indexing.  If  the 
titles  are  arranged  by  authors,  alphabetically 
or  chronologically,  they  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  arranged  by  subjects.  If  they  are 
arranged  by  their  principal  subjects  they  yet 
need  indexing  to  bring  together  the  references 
to  subordinate  subjects.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  to  convince  literary  workers  of 
the  value  of  indexes  to  individual  works.  All 
that  has  been  said  and  might  be  said  upon  that 
subject  applies  with  yet  greater  force  to  a  bibli- 
ography which  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
hand-book  of  literature. 

The  index  to  a  bibliography  of  scientific 
literature  should  be  very  detailed.  To  render 
practicable,  within  the  necessary  limits  of  bulk 
and  cost,  a  detailed  index,  the  method  of 
reference  should  be  very  condensed.  At  the 
very  outset  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  imprac- 
ticable to  refer  to  works  by  the  citation  of  their 
titles  in  the  index.  Whole  series  of  articles 
scattered  through  the  volumes  of  one  periodi- 
cal, or  articles  on  related  subjects,  even  by  the 
same  author,  in  different  periodicals,  some- 
times bear  such  similar  titles  that  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  words  of  the  title  must  be  cited  to  dis- 
tinguish one  title  from  another.  Frequently 
the  titles  are  exactly  alike,  and  the  name  of  the 
periodical,  or  the  date  of  the  article,  must  be 
given  in  addition,  for  the  sake  of  definiteness. 
Even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  the  citation 
of  a  portion  of  a  title  occupies  space  which  it  is 
desirable  to  economize. 
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To  secure  the  advantages  of  a  condensed 
method  of  reference  some  symbolism  should  be 
employed.  In  the  **  Bibliotheca  entomo- 
logica,"  published  in  1863,  by  W:  Engelmann, 
of  Leipzig,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Dr.  H.  A. 
Hagen,  the  titles  of  the  works  cited  are  ar- 
ranged under  the  names  of  the  authors,  chrono- 
logically, the  names  of  the  authors  being 
arranged  alphabetically.  The  several  works 
of  each  author  are  designated  by  a  current 
numeral.  In  the  index  reference  is  made  to 
the  name  of  the  author  and  the  current  numeral 
of  the  work.  The  references  are  arranged  in 
four  columns,  in  fine  type,  on  a  page  containing 
204  square  centimeters  of  type.  A  page  nearly 
solid  with  references  is  found  to  contain  209 
references.  In  the  pages  of  **  Psyche "  the 
titles  are  arranged  essentially  without  order, 
but  each  title  is  designated  by  a  current  nu- 
meral. In  the  index  reference  is  made  to  the 
current  numeral  of  the  work.  The  references 
are  arranged  in  two  columns  of  larger  type, 
on  a  page  containing  201  square  centimeters 
of  type.  The  most  open  page  of  16  so  far 
printed  of  the  index  to  volume  3  contains  200 
references ;  the  most  solid,  732 ;  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  first  12  pages  is  440  references  to 
the  page.  The  first  20  pages  of  the  index  con- 
tain 8,079  references  to  3,362  topics,  including 
2,148  references  to  754  authors.  The  number 
of  titles  to  which  these  references  are  made  is 
nominally  1,654,  but  some  titles  are  dupli- 
cated. 

The  usual  method  of  making  citations  in 
scientific  writings  is  to  refer  to  individual  or 
separate  works  by  name  of  author,  title,  and 
page ;  to  articles  in  periodicals  by  title  of  peri- 
odica], date  (sometimes),  and  page.  A  very 
useful  device  is  to  give  in  a  preface  or  appen- 
dix a  list  of  all  the  works  cited,  with  some 
symbol  attached,  and  to  refer  to  this  symbol 
wherever  references  are  to  be  made.  Some 
authors  have  undertaken  to  accept  some  bibli- 
ography as  a  standard,  and  to  refer  to  the 
symbols  employed  in  that.  The  catalogue  of 
the  Royal  Society,  for  instance,  has  been  used 
as  a  standard.  One  difficulty  with  this  method 
is  that  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society 
covers  only  a  limited  period,  and,  in  scientific 
writings  especially,  the  most  recent  works  are 


those  which  require  citation  the  most  often. 
Another  difliculty,  and  a  very  serious  one,  is 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Society  is  not 
generally  accessible.  The  same  difficulty  must 
be  experienced  whatever  work  is  accepted  as  a 
standard,  unless  a  work  can  be  produced  which 
shall  be  so  inexpensive,  or  otherwise  accessible, 
that  it  may  be  within  reach  of  scientific  workers 
generally. 

In  a  current  bibliography  the  arrangement  of 
titles  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence. 
The  more  frequent  the  issue  of  such  a  bibliog- 
raphy the  less  important  does  the  matter  of 
arrangement  become.  Indeed  any  attempt  to 
substitute  arrangement  for  an  index  is  a  **  de- 
lusion and  a  snare."  Too  various  subjects  are 
treated  in  one  article  to  admit  of  the  possibility 
of  indicating  all  by  the  arrangement  of  the  titles. 
Whatever  is  attempted  in  this  way  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
appending  to  each  title  a  current  numeral. 
This  will  enable  any  person  who  feels  the  need 
of  an  index  to  make  one  for  himself  with  the 
greatest  economy,  and  to  make  his  index  avail- 
able to  other  persons.  Let  us  look  at  the 
••Cooperative  index  to  periodicals"  with  this 
idea  in  view.  We  may  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  an  arrangement  alphabetical  by  titles  is  no 
more  a  systematic  index  than  one  with  no  ar- 
rangement at  all,  because  titles  have  no  signifi- 
cance. Even  when  titles  are  broken  up  or 
made  over,  with  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
significance,  the  alphabetic  arrangement  throws 
apart  what  should  go  together.  For  instance, 
I  find  the  following  entries  in  the  **  Cooperative 
index  "  for  January  to  March,  1886 :  — 

*•  All  sciences,"  instruction  in,  philosophical 
phase  of. 

Culture  and  science. 

Education  and  a  philosophy  of  life. 

Education,  higher,  organization  of. 

Education  in  American  development. 

Education,  a  liberal. 

Technical  education,  value  of. 

These  entries,  as  will  be  noticed,  range  all 
the  way  from  *•  A  "  to  **  T,"  and  the  whole 
index  must  be  read  through  to  find  what  it 
contains  on  the  relations  of  education  to 
mental  development.  Twenty-seven  numbers 
of  the  •* Cooperative  index"  have  been  issued 
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already,  and  seven  more  may  be  expected 
before  the  first  half  decade  is  finished,  and  the 
work  will  be  supplanted  by  the  first  volume 
of  the  supplement  to  Poolers  index.  Poole's 
index  itself  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 
Another  objection  I  would  make  to  the  whole 
system  on  which  this  and  similar  indexes  are 
formed  is  that  it  violates  the  integrity  of  titles. 
Titles  are  the  proper  names  by  which  books 
or  articles  are  known  and  identified,  and  it  is  as 
mischievous  to  designate  an  article  by  the  title 
'*  The  frigate  bird,*'  because  it  treats  of  frigate 
birds  among  others,  when  the  author  named 
the  article  "  Torture  of  the  fish-hawk,''  as  it 
would  be  to  speak  of  a  tow-headed  man  as 
*'  Blanco,"  when  his  parents  had  named  him 
•*Rufus." 

Scarcely  any  plea  of  economy  can  be  raised 
against  the  practice  of  designating  titles  by  a 
current  numeral.  The  first  loo  titles  in  the 
index  above  mentioned  occupy  174  lines.  The 
insertion  of  a  current  numeral  after  each  title 
would  necessitate  the  occupation  of  16  more 
lines,  or  an  addition  of  9  per  cent. ;  but  this 
would  be  at  least  in  part  offset  by  the  saving 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for 
repeating  titles  under  two  or  more  catchwords* 

If  each  person  who  wishes  to  index  the  index 
must  write  in  the  current  numbers  in  his  own 
copy,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  another 
person  will  attach  exactly  the  same  numerals. 
Accidents  or  systematic  errors  may  occur  to 
cause  a  variation.  Moreover,  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  each  subscriber  to  the  index  to 
write  in  the  numbers  in  his  copy,  when  these 
numbers  might  all  have  been  printed  in  the  first 
place,  is  a  great  burden.  As  the  monthly  or 
quarterly  **  Cooperative  index  "  is  only  intended 
for  temporary  use,  there  is  not  the  same  induce- 
ment to  prepare  a  good  index  that  there  will  be 
to  prepare  an  index  to  the  five-year  volume, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  per- 
manent character.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  if  the  change  is  not  made  in  the  quarterly 
index  it  will  be  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
final  work.  If  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  insert 
current  numerals  in  future  issues  of  the  quarterly 
index,  the  earlier  titles  could  be  counted,  a 
statement  could  be  made  of  the  current  numeral 
corresponding  to  the  first  title  or  the  head -of 


each  column  of  the  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
parts  earlier  issued,  and  the  current  numerals 
in  continuation  of  that  count  could  be  printed 
with  the  titles. 

I  have  mentioned  already  the  desirability  of 
making  the  method  of  reference  as  condensed 
as  possible.  Just  as  in  a  book  the  chapters  are 
not  paged  separately,  but  the  pages  in  a  single 
series  frt>m  beginning  to  end,  so  in  a  current 
bibliography  the  series  of  numerals  should  be 
continuous  from  volume  to  volume.  A  single 
symbol,  then,  the  current  numeral,  will  suffice 
for  a  complete  and  definite  reference.  The 
difficulties  already  pointed  out  in  the  use  of  any 
one  bibliography  as  a  standard,  arising  from  the 
circumstance  that  this  one  standard  cannot 
readily  be  made  accessible  to  all  students,  will 
then  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  a  simple 
numerical  table  of  equivalents  will  suffice  to 
establish  the  relation  between  any  two  standards 
that  may  be  adopted,  and  such  tables  can  be 
prepared  in  small  compass  and  at  small  expense 
for  printing.  For  instance,  if,  in  a  work  which 
I  may  compose,  I  choose  to  make  numerical 
references  to  the  titles  of  works  contained  in 
the  Bibliographical  record  of  **  Psyche,"  and  it 
seems  desirable  to  enable  references  to  be  made 
by  my  readers  to  some  other  bibliography,  ahio 
considered  as  a  standard,  I  can  append  a  table 
in  which  the  first  column  shall  give  the  current 
numerals  of  the  ••  Psyche "  record,  and  the 
second  column  the  corresponding  numerals  of 
the  other  standard. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  time  in  the 
fliture  a  publisher  will  be  found  to  issue  a  bib- 
liography  of  entomological  writings  subsequent 
to  1862,  to  form  a  companion  volume  to  Hagen's 
**  Bibliotheca  entomologica,"  which  contains 
essentially  all  the  tides  of  entomological  works 
published  prior  to  that  date.  If  such  a  work 
were  to  be  issued,  and  the  titles  were  to  be 
designated  by  a  simple  numerical  symbol,  as 
in  **  Psyche,"  or  by  a  combination  of  an 
author's  name  and  a  numeral,  as  in  Hagen's 
Bibliotheca,  the  immense  amount  of  work  ex- 
pended upon  the  systematic  index  to  **  Psyche  " 
could  be  utilized  by  the  simple  expedient  above 
described.  I  do  not  know  of  any  index,  except 
two  or  three  concordances,  to  any  work  which 
is  so  detailed  as  the  indexes  to  "  Psyche."  The 
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systematic  index  to  the  first  volume,  referring 
to  715  titles,  lias  not  been  counted;  but  I  esti- 
mate the  number  of  references  at  about  4,500. 
The  alphabetic  index  to  that  volume  is  estimated 
to  contain  about  3600  references  to  names  of 
genera  and  species  on  218  pages.  The  sys- 
tematic index  to  the  second  volume  contains 
5,075  references  to  i,830categories,in73i  titles ; 
and  the  alphabetic  index  contains  4,208  refer- 
ences to  758  generic  and  2,714  specific  names 
belonging  to  1,575  genera  mentioned  on  296 
pages.  The  index  to  the  third  volume,  which 
index  is  not  yet  all  printed,  has  been  mentioned 
above. 

For  special  purposes  indexing  cannot  be 
carried  too  far.  The  principal  objection  to 
the  detailed  construction  of  indexes  by  literary 
workers  is  that  the  maker  cannot  expect  to  find 
himself  remunerated  for  the  labor  involved. 
If,  by  some  means,  the  making  of  an  index 
once  with  proper  care  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  subsequent  workers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  indexes  will  be  made  oppor- 
tunely. If,  for  instance,  the  publishers  of  the 
"Cooperative  index  to  periodicals"  would 
designate  the  titles  in  their  publication  by  a 
symbol  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  person  would  make  an  index, 
at  least  of  the  literature  relating  to  some  of  the 
specialties  treated  in  the  periodicals  indexed. 
This  index  could  be  printed  either  as  a  part  of 
the  *•  Coiiperative  index "  itself,  if  it  was 
esteemed  worthy  by  the  publisher,  or  it  could 
be  issued  independently,  as  many  indexes  have 
been  published  within  the  past  few  years.  Such 
an  index  would  be  of  permanent  value,  be- 
cause by  the  mere  construction  of  tables  of 
equivalence  it  could  be  made  to  serve  also  as 
an  index  to  the  five-year  volume  hereafter  to 
be  issued. 

As  an  aid  to  scientific  investigations  the 
works  enumerated  in  a  bibliography  must  be 
analyzed.  The  analysis  should  indicate  the 
special  phase  of  the  subject  treated  in  the 
work.  It  would  be  impracticable  within  desir- 
able limits  to  make  an  abstract  of  each  work 
enumerated,  even  if  the  bibliographer  were 
such  an  expert  in  each  special  branch  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  as  to  render  him  competent  to 
make  an  abstract.    The  nature  of  the  subject 


discussed  can  usually  be  determined,  however, 
by  bibliographers  possessed  of  wide  general 
knowledge  and  culture.  In  cases  of  difficulty 
the  aid  of  specialists  could  be  called  in.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  analyses  in 
definite  and  simple  form  each  title  in  the  bibli- 
ography should  be  confined  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  one  subject.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
better  to  enter  the  several  chapters  of  a  work 
as  separate  titles,  if  they  have  separate  titles, 
and  treat  of  distinct  subjects.  The  whole  work 
can  be  integrated  under  its  own  title  by  giving 
in  the  analysis  of  it  the  list  of  its  chapters,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  details.  For 
instance,  I  will  take  the  annual  report  of  a 
State  entomologist,  in  which  the  several  chap- 
ters have  no  further  connection  than  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  all  refer  to  insects,  and 
that  these  insects  are  the  ones  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  during  a  single  year. 
First  comes  the  title  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

New  York  —  State  entomologist^  1881  (Jo- 
seph Albert  Lintner).  First  annual  report. 
Albany,  1882.     22  +  381  +  p-*  24  X  16. 

Contains  a  detailed  '*  Table  of  contents," 
p.  5-7  (of  preface) ;  a  "General  index,"  p.  345- 
378;  an  **  Index  to  food-plants,"  p.  379-381; 
and  chapters  with  the  following  titles,  all  re- 
corded under  the  name  of  J.  A.  Lintner  as 
author,  to  which  reference  is  to  be  made  for 
further  analysis :  Importance  of  entomological 
study,  p.  1-15;  Progress  made  in  economic  en- 
tomology, p.  15-55;  Remedies  for  insect  depre- 
dations, p.  56-63.     .     .     .         ^:  P.  J/.  (1204.) 

Then  come  the  titles  of  the  several  chapters, 
with  analytical  reference  to  the  work  in  which 
they  are  contained,  and  with  similar  analyses 
of  their  contents. 

Lintner,  Joseph  Albert.  Importance  of 
entomological  study,  (ist  ann.  rept.  State 
entom.  N.Y.,  1882,  p.  1-15.) 

Mentions  the  acceptance  of  late  years  ac- 
corded to  entomological  investigations  by  gov- 
ernments and  private  individuals,  and  describes 
the  **  Extent  of  insect  depredations,"  "  Losses 
from  insect  depredations,"  '*  Excessive  insect 
depredations  in  the  United  States,"  **  The  im- 
mense number  of  insects,"  and  the  "Necessity 
of  a  knowledge  of  insect  habits." 

B:  P,  M,  (1205.) 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  arrangement  oi 
titles  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  as  it  can 
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hardly  follow  any  system  in  a  current  bibliog- 
raphy for  many  numbers  before  the  system 
of  arrangement  must  be  broken  off  and  the 
series  started  anew  to  embrace  new  matter 
upon  old  subjects.  The  utmost  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  found  worth  while  to  attempt 
any  arrangement  in  the  latter  volumes  of 
**  Psyche  ^*  has  been  to  include  as  far  as  pos- 
sible material  upon  one  subject  at  one  time, 
and  to  arrange  the  authors  and  titles  in  one 
issue  of  the  magazine  in  alphabetical  order. 
Thus  reference  to  a  single  numero  of  the  maga- 
zine is  somewhat  £cicilitated ;  but  when  the 
alphabets  rise  in  number  into  the  hundreds 
they  might  almost  as  well  be  dispensed  with. 

The  publication  of  such  a  bibliography  as  I 
have  described,  whether  a  current  bibliography 
or  one  containing  all  the  works  which  have  been 
published  within  a  certain  epoch,  is  a  great  and 
costly  task.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such 
works  will  often  be  republished,  neither  is  it 
necessary.  The  number  of  references  which 
will  be  made  to  any  one  special  subject  is  not 
likely  to  be  so  large  that,  in  case  of  emergency, 
it  will  not  be  practicable  to  secure  a  manuscript 
copy  of  them  from  some  correspondent  who 
may  have  access  to  a  copy  of  the  bibliography. 
For  instance,  of  the  17,650  references  in  the 
systematic  indexes  so  £ar  printed  to  the  first 
three  volumes  of  **  Psyche,"  only  16  relate  to  the 
use  of  insects  as  food  for  man.  The  republica- 
tion of  the  indexes  is  a  much  more  practicable 
and  desirable  matter.  The  three  volumes  of 
••  Psyche,"  at  present  indexed,  make  three  in- 
dexes, and  the  fourth  volume,  now  five-sixths 
issued,  will  require  a  fourth.  The  index  to  the 
first  volume  was  made  according  to  the  system 
of  Dr.  Hagen^s  '*  Bibliotheca  entomologica ; " 
that  of  the  second  volume,  according  to  the 
first  edition  of  Mr.  Dewey ^s  Decimal  classifi- 
cation, with  a  large  development  of  certain 
departments  beyond  those  embraced  in  Mr. 
Dewey's  work.  The  index  to  the  third  volume 
is  made  according  to  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Dewey's  classification,  which  embraces  some 
changes  made  by  Mr.  Dewey  himself  in  his 
classification,  and  other  changes  resulting  from 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  old  classi- 
fication was  extended.  The  three  indexes  do 
not  correspond,  therefore,  in  some  of  their 


most  important  features ;  and,  while  the  differ- 
ence between  the  second  and  third  relates  to 
certain  details  that  are  not  likely  to  occasion 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  users  of  the  index, 
the  first  differs  in  almost  every  particular  of 
arrangement.  The  3,100  titles  embraced  in 
that  portion  of  the  bibliography  are  mostly  dis- 
tinct, and  their  serial  arrangement  unimportant, 
as  reference  is  made  to  them  by  a  single  series 
of  current  numerals ;  but  the  same  is  not  the 
case  with  the  arrangement  of  the  indexes.  The 
same  subjects  are  referred  to  in  each  index, 
and  all  the  indexes  must  be  examined  to  find 
the  complete  set  of  references  to  any  one  sub- 
ject. In  reprinting  the  several  indexes  as  one 
the  classification  numbers  and  the  classificatory 
catchwords  will  be  given  only  once,  so  that 
the  combined  indexes  will  occupy  much  less 
space  than  was  occupied  by  them  separately. 
Should  the  bibliography  be  continued  in  future 
volumes  the  desirability  of  having  a  combined 
index  will  constandy  grow  greater.  Such  an 
index  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  many 
students  who  could  not  afford  to  subscribe  to 
the  whole  series  of  volumes,  and  would  enable 
these  students  to  know  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain literature  upon  subjects  in  which  they  were 
interested,  and  would  guide  them  to  procure 
the  more  specific  references  in  some  practical 
manner. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  preparation  of 
a  bibliography  is  in  getting  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  undertake  the  labor  and  responsibility 
of  writing  or  editing  the  work.  The  magnitude 
of  the  task  is  too  apparent.  I  find  that  the 
labor  of  writing  a  part  and  editing  the  whole 
of  the  **  Psyche"  Bibliography  of  entomology, 
in  addition  to  my  regular  employment,  over- 
taxes my  strength.  What  must,  then,  be  the 
feeling  of  any  person  who  looks,  for  instance, 
upon  the  task  of  editing  the  "Essay  index," 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  members  of  the  American  Library 
Association!  If,  however,  the  •*  Essay  index" 
can  be  issued  as  a  current  bibliography,  with  no 
regard  to  the  order  of  titles  or  the  connection 
of  subjects,  but  making  use  of  such  material  as 
can  be  availed  of  upon  opportunity,  attaching 
to  each  title  a  current  numeral  that  will  serve 
for  reference  firom  an  index,  no  editor  will  need 
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to  feel  that  he  has  a  large  task  before  him.  He 
may  feel  that  so  much  as  is  issued  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction ;  that  if  no  more  is  issued  a 
good  work  has  been  done.  He  can  lay  down 
the  editorship  at  any  time  when  his  strength  or 
will  gives  out,  and  the  work  can  be  continued 
by  others.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  titles 
of  chapters  and  articles  be  given  accurately, 
the  analytical  references  be  made  fiiUy,  and  the 
rest  left  to  others,  who,  for  their  own  purposes, 
will  make  indexes  that  will  take  the  place  of 
any  special  analyses  of  contents.  If,  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  the  number  of  references 
gathered  in  this  way  is  sufficient  to  induce  any 
person  to  rearrange  and  republish  the  bibU- 
ograpby  according  to  some  alphabetic  or  philo- 
sophic system,  all  previous  workers  will  feel 
that  they  have  contributed  to  the  good  result, 
and  wiU  share  in  its  benefits^ 


The  objections  which  may  be  made  to  this 
seemingly  random  way  of  securing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  *•  Essay  index  "  may  be  obviated  by 
enabling  all  persons  who  wish  to  have  some 
systematic  arrangement  of  titles  to  secure 
copies  of  the  printed  Ibts,  which  can  be  cut  up 
and  made  into  a  card  catalog. 

If  the  publishers  of  the  Library  j^mrnal  were 
not  disposed  to  devote  a  few  pages  each  month 
to  the  publication  of  such  a  current  Essay  index 
as  I  have  described,  undoubtedly  the  publishers 
of  some  more  general  educational  magazine,  or 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  itself, 
would  undertake  the  publication.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  an  annual  index  could  be  pub- 
lished ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  an  index 
to  all  that  had  gone  before ;  and  so  in  each  year 
an  index  complete,  so  far  as  the  work  had  pro- 
gressed, would  be  available  for  use. 


INTERNATIONAL    COPYRIGHT  IN  CONGRESS,  1837-1886.1 

BY  THORVALD   SOLBSRG,  LIBRARY  OF   CONGRESS. 


THE  earliest  movement  in  the  direction  of 
International  Copyright  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  was  the  presentation  to 
the  Senate,  by  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  on 
Thursday,  the  2d  of  Feburary,  1837,  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  24th  Congress,  of  an  **  Address 
of  certain  Authors  of  Great  Britain."  This 
memorial  bears  fifty-six  signatures,  the  name 
of  Thomas  Moore  coming  first,  and  including 
among  the  other  signers,  the  poets,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Robert  Southey,  and  Samuel  Rogers ; 
the  novelists,  Bulwer,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  and  Miss  Mitford;  both  the 
Disraelis,  Henry  H.  Milman,  Henry  Hallam, 
William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Mary  Somerville,  Miss  Martineau, 
and  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  complaint  made  iji 
this  **  Address  "  is  that,  for  want  of  a  law  secur- 


^Tbe  writer  is  g'bul  to  uae  this  o|^>ortttoity  to  publicly 
acknowledge  aiui  return  his  thanks  for  friendly  assistance 
received  from  Mr.  Amsi  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Document  Room ;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  McKey,  of  the 
office;  Mr.  G.  M.  Weatoo,  aad  Mr.  A.  W.  Church, 


izkg  to  the  authors  of  Great  Britain  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  in  the  United 
States,  izyuries  have  been  inflicted,  not  only 
upon  their  property  but  on  their  reputation,  and 
on  the  interests  of  literature  and  science; 
which,  the  memorialists  think,  **  ought  to  con* 
stitute  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain."  The 
profits  auising  from  sometimes  extensive  sales 
of  their  works  are  appropriated  by  American 
booksellers,  and,  besides,  their  works  are 
liable  to  be  mutilated  and  altered  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  booksellers,  or  of  any  other  persons 
who  may  have  an  interest  in  reducing  the  price 
of  the  works,  or  in  conciliating  the  supposed 
principles  or  prejudices  of  purchasers,  while,  the 
authors^  namyes  being  retained,  they  are  made 
responsible  for  works  which  they  no  longer 

of  the  Senate  Library;  Mr.  Ferris  Finch,  File  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Mr.  John  G.  Ames, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Department  of  the  Inte> 
rior;  Mr.  David  Hutcheson  of  the  Library  of  Congress; 
and  Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker. 
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recognize  as  their  own.  Such  mutilation  has 
been  actually  perpetrated,  and  the  authors  have 
no  redress.  It  is  pointed  out  that  American 
authors  are  injured,  because,  the  unjust,  free 
appropriation  of  English  works  being  open  to 
the  publishers,  they  are  under  no  inducement 
to  afford  to  American  writers  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  their  labors.  As  a  proof  of  the  evil 
complained  of  the  petitioners  cite  the  case  of 
Walter  Scott,  and  claim  that  an  equitable  re- 
muneration from  American  publishers  might 
have  saved  his  life,  and  would,  at  least,  have 
relieved  its  closing  years  from  the  bvurden  of 
debts  and  destructive  toil.  The  ••Address'* 
closes  with  the  following  petition:  ••That, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
only  firm  ground  of  friendship  between  nations 
is  a  strict  regard  to  simple  justice,  the  under- 
signed earnestly  request  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  speedily 
to  use,  in  behalf  of  the  authors  of  Great  Britain, 
their  power  of  securing  to  the  authors  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writings."  Mr. 
Clay,  upon  presenting  the  document,  said: 
••  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  I  need 
not  say  one  word  to  commend  this  address  to 
the  attention  and  friendly  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  and  every  member  of  it.  Of  all  classes 
of  our  fellow-beings,  there  is  none  that  has  a 
better  right  than  that  of  authors  and  inventors 
to  the  kindness,  the  sympathy,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  government.  And  surely  nothing  can 
be  more  reasonable  than  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy,  without  interruption,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  property  created  by  their  own 
genius.  .  .  .  When  we  reflect  what  important 
parts  of  the  great  republic  of  letters  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are,  and  consider  their 
common  origin,  common  language,  and  simi- 
larity of  institutions,  and  of  habits  of  reading, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  every  motive  for  recip- 
rocating between  the  two  countries  the  secur- 
ity of  cop3rrights.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  any 
ground  of  just  objection,  either  in  the  Consti- 
tution or  in  sound  policy,  to  the  passage  of  a 
law  tendering  to  all  foreign  nations  reciprocal 
security  for  literary  property.'*  Mr.  Clay,  in 
conclusion,  moved  that  the  memorial  be  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 
Upon  this  Mr.  William  C.  Preston,  of  South 


Carolina,  while  admitting  the  general  propriety 
of  the  reference  to  that  committee,  said  he 
thought  the  subject  onfe  of  some  difficulty,  be- 
cause the  American  authors  upon  the  one  side 
would  necessarily  £avor  the  measure,  while  the 
publishers  had  an  opposite  interest,  and  had 
arrayed  themselves  against  the  object  of  the 
memorial,  and  the  subject,  therefore,  resolved 
itself  into  a  complicated  question  of  free-trade 
and  protection  of  the  mechanical  arts.  On 
thb  subject  Mr.  Preston  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  decide.  ••Great  Britain,"  he  con- 
tinued, ••  had  two  authors  to  our  one,  and  was, 
therefore,  more  interested  in  the  protection  of 
mental  labor;  while  the  United  States  pub- 
lished three  or  four  times  as  many  books,  and, 
therefore,  more  interested  in  protecting  pub- 
lishers.** He  concluded  that  the  subject  ought 
to  go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  But  Mr. 
Grundy,  of  that  committee,  said  it  had  already 
as  much  before  it  as  could  be  properly  per- 
formed, and  suggested  a  select  committee  of 
fiv^,  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  made  a 
few  remarks  to  the  effect  that  while  aware  the 
interests  of  booksellers  in  the  United  States 
were  adverse  to  the  object  petitioned  for,  he 
did  not  suppose  that  it  was  of  a  character  or 
nature  such  as  required  its  rejection.  The 
works  for  which  copyrights  would  be  secured 
constituted  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire 
literature  of  Great  Britain ;  and  of  the  works 
of  the  distinguished  names  on  the  memorial, 
the  copyright  of  a  great  portion  had  expired, 
which  was,  therefore,  subject  to  free  publica- 
tion. The  proper  committee,  he  thought,  was 
that  of  the  judiciary ;  but  he  would  not  object 
to  a  select  committee.  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, felt  called  upon  to  say  something  in 
defence  of  the  interests  of  the  reading  people  of 
the  United  SUtes.  He  thought  that  when  the 
question  came  to  be  considered  it  would  be  a 
vexed  and  difficult  question.  The  effect  of 
granting  copyrights  would  be  that  the  authors 
who  were  anxious  to  have  their  works  ai^)ear 
in  a  more  expensive  form  would  prevent  the 
issuing  of  cheap  editions,  •'which  were  now 
published  and  sent  all  over  the  country,  within 
the  reach  of  every  individual,'*  and  the  result 
would  be  the  reduction  of  republication  to  one- 
half.    *'  But  to  live  in  £une,**  the  senator  con- 
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eluded,  "  was  as  great  a  stimulus  to  authors  as 
pecuniary  gain ;  and  the  question  ought  to  be 
considered,  whether  they  would  not  lose  as 
much  of  £ame  by  the  measure  asked  for  as  they 
would  gain  in  money/*  It  was  well  to  ascertain 
also,  '*  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  in  this  vast  country.**  Mr. 
Grundy*s  motion,  however,  was  carried,  and 
Senators  Clay,  Preston,  Buchanan,  Webster, 
and  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  were  appointed  to  com- 
pose the  select  committee.  On  February  13th 
Mr.  Cambreleng,  of  New  York,  presented  the 
address  of  the  British  authors  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  without  remark.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
but  no  further  action  was  taken  in  the  House 
in  regard  to  it,  except  to  order  it  to  be 
printed. 

Two  days  later  than  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Clay  presented  a  list  of  additional 
names  of  British  authors,  which  by  mistake 
had  been  overlooked,  but  which  was  now  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee,  and  at  his 
request  the  "Address"  was  ordered  to  be 
printed.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  Mr. 
Clay,  also,  moved  the  appointment  of  an  addi- 
tional member,  upon  which  Mr.  Ruggles,  of 
Maine  was  appointed.  On  the  same  day 
Senator  Clay  presented  the  "  Memorial  of  a 
number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pray- 
ing an  alteration  of  the  law  regulating  copy- 
rights," which  was  also  referred  to  the  select 
committee  on  this  subject.  This  is  really  the 
petition  of  the  American  authors,  and  has 
thirty  signatures,  including  Longfellow,  Prof. 
Felton,  the  eccentric  John  Neal,  Rufus  Dawes 
(the  now  hardly  remembered  Boston  poet), 
William  A.  Duer,  Dr.  McVicker,  and  George 
P.  Morris.  The  number  of  Philadelphia  names 
is  noticeable :  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  Willis 
Gaylord  Clark,  Robert  Morris,  George  Mifflin 
Wharton,  H.  Biddle,  T.  K.  Wharton,  and 
others.  The  names  of  a  number  of  the  then 
prominent  journalists  are  also  found  appended 
to  this  petition,  which  first  represents  that  the 
signers  believe,  '*  Native  writers  to  be  as  in- 
dispensable as  a  native  militia ;  that,  although 
foreign  writers  and  foreign  writings  may  be 
had  cheaper^  owing  to  the  present  law  of  copy- 
right, our  people  must  look,  for  the  defence  of 


their  habits,  their  opinions,  and  their  peculiar 
institutions,  to  those  who  belong  to  them,  and 
have  grown  up  with  them,  —  to  their  own 
authors,  as  to  their  own  soldiers^  Second, 
owing  to  the  want  of  an  international  copyright 
law,  American  authors  are  not  able  to  contend 
with  foreigners;  therefore,  the  memorialists 
pray,  "  that  such  changes  may  be  had  in  the 
present  law  of  copyright,  as,  while  they  ensure 
to  authors  a  safer  interest  in  their  property,  to 
our  own  writers  encouragement,  and  to  foreign- 
ers a  reasonable  protection,  the  public  may  be 
secured  against  a  discouraging  monopoly,  the 
commonwealth  of  literature  open  to  a  fair  and 
liberal  competition,  and  the  groundwork  laid 
for  a  future  international  law  of  copyright  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  New.**  On 
February  i6th,  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  select  com- 
mittee, submitted  to  the  Senate  a  report,  ac- 
companied by  a  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
act.  It  was  ordered  that  the  report  (which  it 
is  safe  to  assume  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Clay) 
should  be  printed,  and  one  thousand  additional 
copies  sent  to  the  Senate.  According  to  this 
report,  it  is  incontestable,  '*  that  authors  and 
inventors  have,  according  to  the  practice 
among  civilized  nations,  a  property  in  the  re- 
spective productions  of  their  genius,  .  •  • 
and  that  this  property  should  be  protected  as 
effectually  as  any  other  property  is,  by  law, 
follows  as  a  legitimate  consequence.**  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  "  It  being  established  that  liter- 
ary property  is  entitled  to  legal  protection,  it 
results  that  this  protection  ought  to  be  afforded 
wherever  the  property  is  situated.**  .  .  .  •*  We 
should  be  all  shocked,**  continues  the  report, 
**  if  the  law  tolerated  the  least  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property,  in  the  case  of  merchandise, 
whilst  those  which  justly  belong  to  the  works 
of  authors  are  exposed  to  daily  violation,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  their  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  laws.  The  committee  think  that  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  condition  of  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  property  is  not  just ;  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  remedied  by  some  safe  and  cautious 
amendment  of  the  law.**  This  being  the  first 
measure  proposed  to  Congress  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  consiitutionaUiy  of  any  proposed  law 
was  naturally  a  matter  of  consideration.  As 
the  reasoning  presented  in  the  report  is  in 
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some  respects  noticeable,  and,  as  it  has  subse- 
quently been  repeated,  the  paragraph  is 
quoted :  — 

"With  respect  to  the  constitutional  power 
to  pass  the  proposed  bill,  the  committee  en- 
tertain no  doubt.  The  Constitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  *  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times, 
to  authors  and  inventors,  tne  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.' 
There  is  no  limitation  of  the  power  to  natives 
or  residents  of  this  country.  Such  a  limita- 
tion would  have  been  hostile  to  the  object  of 
the  power  granted.  That  object  was  to  prO" 
mote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts. 
They  belong  to  no  particular  country,  but  to 
mankind  generally.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  stimulus  which  it  was  intended  to  give 
to  mind  and  genius — in  other  words,  the 
promotion  of  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts  —  will  be  increased  b^  the  motives  which 
the  billofT  ers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France.'' 


The  bill  which  the  committee  asked  leave  to 
introduce  was  the  first  international  copyright 
bill  presented  to  Congress,  and  was  entitled : 
"  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to 
amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copyright.' " 
It  enacted  —  briefly  stated  —  the  extension  of 
the  provisions  and  benefits  of  the  domestic 
cop}Tight  law  then  in  force  (the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 3,  1 831)  to  works  by  the  authors  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  France,  published  sub- 
sequently to  the  passage  of  the  act ;  provided, 
a  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  book  was  de- 
posited, and  the  other  requirements  of  the 
domestic  law  complied  with,  and  an  edition  of 
the  work  was  printed  and  published  in  the 
United  States  simultaneously  with  its  issue  in 
the  foreign  country,  or  within  one  month  after 
depositing  the  title.  The  bill  was  read  twice 
without  debate. 

February  20th,  Mr.  Clay  presented  to  the 
Senate  the  "  Memorial  of  G.  Furman  and  other 
public  writers,"  and  also  the  **  petition  "  of  the 
professors  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It 
was  ordered  that  they  lie  upon  the  table  and  be 
printed.  The  first  document,  which  has  154 
names  attached,  mainly  residents  of  New  York 
City,  sets  out  that  the  petitioners  **  have  long 
viewed  with  regret  the  existing  law  of  copy- 
right in  the  United  States,  as  inconsistent  with 


the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  diffusion  of  sound 
knowledge,  the  interests  of  American  writers, 
and  the  rights  generally  of  literary  property." 
The  petition  enlarges  upon  what  is  termed  the 
*•  total  indifference  to  the  rights  of  literary 
property,"  and  questions  whether  the  shadow 
of  a  reason  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
exception  of  this  kind  of  property  from  legal 
protection,  and  closes  by  praying  the  passage 
of  an  international  copyright  law  with  Great 
Britain.  The  nine  professors  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  say  that  they  have  **  long  felt  and 
lamented  the  inadequacy  of  the  law  of  copy- 
right in  the  United  States,  to  give  that  encour- 
agement to  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
country  which  its  patriotic  framers  intended, 
inasmuch  as  our  publishers  are  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  pay  the  American  author  for  his 
labors  (except  in  a  few  special  cases),  so  long 
as  the  productions  of  British  authors  can  be 
republished  here  free  of  charge,"  and  they  rep- 
resent **  that  an  individual  has  as  just  a  claim 
to  remuneration  from  those  who  profit  by  his 
literary  labors,  as  from  those  who  profit  by  any 
other  species  of  his  industry."  They  there- 
fore ask  for  a  change  in  the  law,  and  suggest 
that  if  Congress  *' should  think  the  greater 
cheapness  of  the  current  British  literature  is 
not  to  be  disregarded,"  the  privilege  asked  for 
might  be  extended  to  British  authors  for  a 
shorter  term  than  that  which  is  given  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  This  agitation,  however,  pro- 
duced no  effect  upon  Congress  which  resulted  in 
action.  In  the  second  session  of  the  following 
Congress,  December  13,  1837,  Mr.  Qay  again 
introduced  his  bill,  without  alteration,  and  it 
was  now  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Patents  and  the  Patent  Office.  But  this  move- 
ment brought  down  upon  the  Senate  a  flood  of 
memorials  and  petitions  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  they  were  also  referred  to  the  same 
committee.  Noticing  only  such  as  were  ordered 
to  be  printed,  the  first  of  these,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  presented  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  January 
15,  1838,  was  the  memorial  of  a  number  of 
"  citizens "  of  Philadelphia,  who  oppose  the 
bill  upon  the  ground  that  its  passage  *'  would 
be  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  conse- 
quences to  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
national  industry,"  meaning  thereby,  the  book- 
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making  establishments,  of  which  a  great  por- 
tion, it  is  claimed,  would  be  paralyzed  upon 
the  bill  becoming  law.  A  pathetic  picture  is 
drawn  of  the  prospective  misery  of  the  work- 
people thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  which 
would  be  poorly  compensated  for,  as  the  peti- 
tioners put  it,  "  by  any  display  of  ultra  sym- 
pathy towards  those  who  stand  in  no  need  of 
it/^  The  possible  effect  of  a  copyright  law 
upon  the  price  of  the  honestly  printed  book  is 
regarded  with  dismay,  and  Congressmen  are 
entreated  to  consider  how  it  would  affect  their 
constituents,  —  "  the  honest  £euiners  with  their 
interesting  £iimilies,'*  —  who,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving their  literary  supplies  at  a  rate  '*  almost 
too  trifling  to  mention,*^  would  have  to  buy  at 
a  tenfold  cost.  On  the  same  day  this  memo- 
rial was  presented  by  Mr.  Toland,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  House,  and  it  was  printed  in 
the  documents  of  both  chambers. 

On  February  13th  Mr.  Norvall,  of  Michigan, 
presented  the  '* Memorial"  of  the  Columbia 
Typographical  Society,  of  the  dty  of  Washing- 
ton, which  is  signed  by  George  C.  Smoot, 
President.  This  document  b  short  and  to  the 
effect  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  prove,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  memorialists,  "  the  immedi- 
ate destruction  of  the  book-printing  business 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  consequent  im- 
poverishment of  the  thousands  dependent  on 
this  branch  of  industry  .  .  .  ;  will  greatly 
enhance  the  price,  and  limit  the  circulation  of 
literature,  —  confining  it  to  the  wealthy  alone ; 
in  fiict,  in  every  view,  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  our  country,  without  being  calculated  to 
promote  a  sale  of  American  authors'  works, 
expected  from  its  passage."  The  New  York 
Typographical  Society  also  sent  a  document 
of  considerable  length,  signed  by  its  president 
and  secretary,  and  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
March  13th,  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  main  effort 
of  the  memorial  is  to  show,  as  the  petitioners 
put  it,  that  *'  the  most  injurious  tendency  of 
this  bill  will  be  that  of  causing  books  to  be 
manu£eu:tured  in  England  that  are  now  printed 
in  this  country ; "  but,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  necessi- 
tated the  printing  of  all  copyrighted  books 
in  this  country,  it   is   difficult   to   see   how 


this  could  follow.  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  March 
19th,  presented  the  **  Memorial  of  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau  and  others,  praying  Congress  to  appoint 
committees  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  copy- 
right, and  to  await  their  report  before  acting 
on  the  subject,"  which  was  laid  on  the 
table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  but, 
subsequently,  on  March  29th,  upon  a 
motion  to  that  effect,  it  also  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Patents.  This  neutral  peti- 
tion, it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  contains, 
among  its  signers,  the  names  of  some  who 
subscribed  to  the  first  petition,  of  February  4, 
1837,  asking  the  passage  of  a  copyright  bill. 
On  the  loth  of  April,  also,  Mr.  Buchanan 
presented  to  the  Senate  what  purports  to  be 
the  **  Memorial  of  Richard  Penn  Smith  and 
others,  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  international  copyright  law,"  but 
this  is  (word  for  word)  the  petition  presented 
by  him  on  January  15th,  with  another  list  of 
114  signers  attached.  It  consequently  is 
twice  printed  in  the  documents  of  the  same 
session  of  Congress. 

While  in  the  House  (where  petitions  for 
and  against  had  been  introduced  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year),  a  memorial  from  the 
booksellers  of  Boston  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  of  Massachusetts,  April  i6th.  This 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  but  was  printed 
in  the  House  documents  for  the  2d  session  of 
the  25th  Congress.  The  memorialists  con- 
sider the  request  contained  in  the  **  Address" 
of  British  authors  as  unseasonable,  because, 
in  the  words  of  the  memorial,  "the  law  of 
copyright  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  stands  at 
present,  contains  no  express  provision  for  the 
protection  of  any  but  British  authors;  its 
protection  to  foreigners,  if  any,  is  wholly  con- 
structive. .  .  .  When  Great  Britain  shall 
have  opened  her  doors  to  our  authors,  then, 
it  would  seem,  a  more  fitting  occasion  would 
be  presented  for  entertaining  a  proposition  to 
extend  to  her  authors  a  like  courtesy  in  the 
United  States."  It  might,  perhaps,  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  some  growth  in  free-trade 
notions,  that  the  strivers  for  a  protection 
measure  in  the  national  Legislature  nowadays 
are  so  averse  to  seeing  it  properly  labelled, 
for  in  1838  there  was  manifested  no  hesitation 
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in  publishing  a  desire  for  as  much  protection 
as  could  be  secured.  So  the  Boston  book- 
sellers, in  their  memorial,  say,  that  **  in  order  to 
the  protection  of  our  own  manufactures  and 
industry,  for  which  we  are  mainly  solicitous, 
and  on  which  depend  our  means  of  subsist- 
ence, we  conceive  that  the  following  provisions 
should  be  clearly  and  explicity  set  forth  in  the 
proposed  law : "  i .  The  act  shall  not  apply  to 
books  printed  prior  to  its  passage,  nor  to  sub- 
sequent editions  of  such  works;  2.  The 
American  edition  to  appear  simultaneously 
with  foreign  issue  and  within  one  month  after 
deposit  of  title ;  3.  The  work  to  be  wholly 
manu&ctured  in  this  country;  4.  Copyright 
claim  to  be  printed  on  back  of  title;  and 
5.  The  privileges  of  copyright  to  be  reciprocal. 
On  the  2 1st  of  May,  Mr.  George  W.  Toland, 
of  Pennsylvania,  presented  four  petitions  from 
Philadelphia  against  international  copyright, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  Massachusetts,  presented,  June 
4th,  a  petition  from  inhabitants  of  that  State 
remonstrating  against  international  cop>Tight. 
The  latter  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  printed ;  but  in  printing  the  signatures 
were  omitted.  The  Massachusetts  memorial- 
ists think  the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay^s  bill  **  would 
be  unjust,  impolitic,  and  hostile  to  that  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people 
which  is  the  best  safeguard  of  our  republican 
institutions" — unjust,  they  think,  to  the  Ameri- 
can book-manu£acturers,  and  impolitic  in  giving 
foreigners  emoluments  to  which  they  are  not 
£urly  entitled.  They  claim  also  that  an  inter- 
national copyright  law  would  have  a  retrospec- 
tive operation  and  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  by  giving  copyright  to  new  editions 
of  English  works  already  prepared  at  large 
expense  by  American  publishers  for  the  Ameri- 
can book  market.  The  **  Address"  of  British 
authors  is  criticised  by  the  petitioners  in 
several  respects.  Meanwhile  the  friends  of 
the  measure  became  active.  On  March  19th 
Mr.  Toland  presented  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  petition  from  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia praying  the  passage  of  an  international 
copyright  law,  and  April  24th,  Senator  Rives, 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Clay,  presented  to  the 
Senate  petitions  from  Boston  and  New  York  of 


similar  import,  and  Mr.  Preston  the  memorial 
of  W.  Marshall  &  Co.,  and  others,  of  Philadel- 
phia, also  favorable.  The  Boston  petition, 
which  is  headed  by  Edward  Everett,  and  con- 
tains, among  the  remaining  78  signatures,  the 
names  of  Samuel  A.  Appleton,  George  S. 
Hillard,  C.  C.  Felton,  Willard  Phillips,  John 
Brooks  Fenno,  Nathaniel  Greene,  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  and  George  T.  Curtis,  favors 
the  proposed  measure  because  it  is  held  essen- 
tial to  the  encouragement  and  development  of 
American  literature,  and  because,  in  the  words 

of  the  petitioners,  **  it  is  demanded,  with  much 
propriety,  as  an  act  of  justice  by  the  principal 
foreign  authors  interested.  .  .  .  The  plea 
of  the  British  authors  appears  to  us  to  be 
founded  in  the  plainest  principles  of  justice. 
Our  law  already  recognizes  the  right  ot  native 
citizens  to  hold  and  transfer  literary  property 
as  fully  as  it  recognizes  the  right  of  transferring 
any  other  species  of  property.  We  cannot 
well  conceive  why  a  foreign  author  should  not 
have  the  same  liberty  and  rieht  to  consign  or 
transfer  literary  property  to  nis  agents  in  this 
country  that  a  foreign  merchant  has  to  transfer 
and  consign  his  merchandise.  ...  Is  not  the 
distinction  palpably  unjust  and  impolitic?  .  .  . 
In  conclusion,  your  petitioners  would  respect- 
fully urge  that  they  consider  the  proposed 
measure  as  demandea  by  a  due  respect  for  the 
principles  of  justice  founded  in  the  use  of  a 
common  language,  by  a  sense  of  enlightened 
national  reciprocity,  and  by  the  great  literary 
interests  of  both  countries." 

The  New  York  petition  bears  136  signa- 
tures, including  such  well-known  names  as 
Henry  Ogden,  John  McVickers,  Charles 
Anthon,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  William  A. 
Duer,  and  Cornelius  Mathews.  Also  may  be 
noted  the  name  of  Grenville  A.  Sackett,  who 
is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  the  first  inde- 
pendent work  published  in  this  country  upon 
the  subject  of  international  copyright,  namely, 
the  anonymous  pamphlet,  published  in  1838, 
under  the  title  ''A  Plea  for  Authors,"  etc. 
The    copyright    law    of   the    United    States, 

according  to  this  memorial,  **is  an  anomaly 
in  civilized  legislation,"  and  **the  effect  of 
limiting  the  protection  of  copyright  to 
citizens  or  residents  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is 
unjust.  .  .  .  This  measure  (virtually  an 
international  copyright  law)  is  not  only 
demanded  by  a  just  regard  to  the  property  of 
foreien  writers  but  is  imperatively  required 
for  the  advancement  of  our  own  literature." 
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The  memorial  introduced  by  Senator  Preston 
as  from  PhUadelphia  is  word  for  word  the 
Boston  petition  above,  signed  by  publishers, 
booksellers,  authors,  and  others.  On  this 
same  day,  also,  upon  the  motion  of  Senator 
Rives,  the  petition  of  the  professors  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  sent  in  to  the  Senate 
during  the  previous  Congress,  was  also  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Patents.  Thi§  petition, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  &vorable  to  an 
international  copyright  law.  A  second  PhUa- 
delphia petition,  •*  praying  the  extension  of 
the  advantage  of  copyright  to  all  native  or 
foreign  residents  or  non-residents,"  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Toland  to  the  House  on  May 
2 1  St,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  printed.  Its  text  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  memorial  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Preston  on  April  the  24th, 
having  doubtless  a  different  list  of  signatures ; 
but  in  printing  the  names  of  the  signers  have 
been  omitted. 

By  this  time  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pat- 
ents, to  whom  these  various  memorials  had  been 
referred,  evidently  thought  they  had  accumu- 
lated literature  enough,  both  pro  and  can^  and 
they  hastened  to  make  a  report,  which  was 
submitted  by  Senator  Ruggles  June  25th,  and 
was  adverse  to  the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay^s  bill. 
The  committee,  in  this  report,  decline  to  discuss 
the  question  of  authors^  natural  rights  of  liter- 
ary property,  thinking  it  sufficient  that  their 
works  are  protected  by  domestic  law,  and 
claiming  further,  that  **  international  copyright, 
in  strict  sense,  has  no  existence."  They  seem 
to  have  discovered  also  that  the  British  authors, 
in  making  their  petition,  entertained  the  sinis- 
ter purpose  of  monopolizing  the  American 
market  for  their  works,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  book-manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  as  to  the  complaints  (which  had  re- 
peatedly, and  in  strong  language  appeared  in 
the  memorials)  of  the  ill  effects  of  free  repub- 
lication of  foreign  works  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  American  literature,  the  com- 
mittee treat  them  as  though  they  were  but  the 
screen  for  the  home  authors'  greedy  desire  for 
higher  prices  for  their  own  works;  and  con- 
cerning the  competition  with  foreign  books, 
they  doubt  its  existence  to  any  degree,  and  in 


any  case  consider  it  as  **  fer  from  undesirable," 
and  ••  they  are,  therefore,  persuaded  that  the 
benefit  of  such  a  law  would  inure  principally 
to  foreign  publishers  and  manufacturers,  to  the 
great  discouragement  of  our  own,  and  that 
authors  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  would 
derive  much  less  advantage  from  it  than  might 
at  first  view  be  apprehended." 

Senator  Clay,  however,  was  not  disconcerted 
by  this  adverse  report  on  his  bill,  and  promptly, 
in  the  next  session  of  the  same  Congress, 
on  Dec.  17,  1838,  he  brought  in  his  bill  for 
the  third  time,  and  it  was  now  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary ;  and  on  December 
19th,  upon  his  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
several  memorials  and  petitions  on  the  files  of 
the  last  session  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
committee.  But  on  March  i,  1839,  before 
any  report  had  been  made,  Senator  Wall  re- 
quested that  this  committee  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  these  petitions, 
etc.,  which  was  granted. 

Determined  to  keep  the  matter  before  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1840, 
presented  his  bill  for  the  fourth  time,  when  it 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  that  Congress,  from  which  committee  it  was 
promptly  returned  to  the  Senate  two  days 
later,  with  the  report  that  they  neither  recom- 
mended nor  approved  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  On  the  15th  of  April,  however,  the 
Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  subject ;  but  for  some, 
doubtless,  good  reason,  which  is,  however, 
not  set  out  in  the  journals  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Clay  requested  that  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  be  postponed  to  the  23d  instant, 
and  then  be  made  the  order  of  the  day,  which 
was  agreed  to ;  but  it  foiled  to  get  a  hearing  on 
that  day,  not  obtaining  consideration  again 
until  Friday,  July  17th,  upon  which  unlucky 
day  it  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  second  wave  of  copyright  agitation  was 
set  in  motion  during  this  year,  1840.  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber  published  a  letter,  addressed  to 
Senator  Preston,  on  International  Cop>Tight, 
and  Dickens's  visit  to  this  country  in  1841  in- 
creased the  agitation  to  a  flood-tide;  where- 
upon Mr.  Clay,  in  the  following  session  of 
Congress,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1842,  again 
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obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill,  which  was 
a  third  time  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  No  report  was  made ;  but  we  learn, 
from  the  record  of  the  Senate  proceedings  of 
May  II  (upon  which  day  Senator  Preston 
asked  Mr.  Berrien,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
what  had  become  of  the  bill),  that  Mr.  Clay 
had  inquired  some  time  previously  as  to  the 
committee's  views  upon  the  bill,  and  learning 
that  an  adverse  report  was  determined  upon, 
he  had  requested  that  the  latter  should  be 
delayed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  further 
testimony,  evidently  feeling  that  no  report  was 
preferable  to  an  adverse  report.  Meanwhile 
the  lukewarmness  of  the  Senate  had  led  the 
friends  of  the  measure  to  look  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  hopes  of  producing  some 
result  there,  and  on  March  14,  1842,  a  petition 
by  Washington  Irving  and  twenty-four  others 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Stanly,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  five  members,  consisting  of  Mr.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  John  H. 
Brockway,  of  Connecticut ;  Mr.  John  McKeon, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Shields, 
of  Alabama. 

April  12,  1842,  in  answer  to  a  request  from 
the  House,  made  (the  7th  of  April)  upon 
motion  of  Mr.  McKeon,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  House  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Palmerston,  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  A£fairs,  and  the  United 
States  minister  in  London,  of  March  6  and  8, 
1839,  enquiring  whether  our  Government  was 
then  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  reciprocity  copy- 
right treaty.  This  correspondence  was  referred 
to  the  select  committee  on  International  Copy- 
right, and  was  printed. 

June  13,  1842,  Mr.  Toland  presented  to 
the  House,  and  Mr.'  Buchanan  to  the  Senate, 
the  memorials  of  C.  Sherman,  and  of  T.  &  J. 
W.  Johnson  (the  well-known  Philadelphia  law- 
book publishers)  urging  the  inexpediency  of 
an  international  copyright  law.  They  were 
referred  to  the  respective  judiciary  committees. 
Senator  Buchanan,  in  presenting  the  petitions, 
said  that  they  contained  a  brief  and  conclusive 
argument  against  the  passage  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright  law,  and  that  he  was  happy  to 


learn  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were 
also  unanimously  against  the  adoption  of  any 
such  law.  His  motion  to  print  the  memorial 
of  T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported on  June  15th.  This  last  memorial  from 
Philadelphia  does  not  differ  in  tenor  from  pre- 
vious ones  from  that  quarter  ....**  A  man 
is  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  physical 
or  mental ;  but  what  these  fruits  shall  be  must 
be  determined  by  a  regard  to  the  general  good. 
....  The  ar^ment  of  justice  to  authors,  in 
£avor  of  an  international  copyright  law,  is 
valid  only  so  fiu*  as  it  may  coincide  with  the 

good  of  the  whole The  whole  question 

IS  one  of  policy,  and  is  simply  this :  will  it 
benefit  the  nation,  all  things  considered  ?  .  .  . 
All  the  riches  of  English  literature  are  oiu-s. 
English  authorship  comes  free  as  the  vital  air, 
untaxed,  unhindered,  even  by  the  necessity  of 
translation,  into  our  country ;  and  the  question 
is.  Shall  we  tax  it,  and  thus  interpose  a  barrier 
to  the  circulation  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light?  Shall  we  build  up  a  dam,  to  obstruct 
the  flow  of  the  rivers  of  knowledge?  .  .  . 
Shall  we  refiise  to  gather  the  share  of  this  har- 
vest, which  Providence,  and  our  own  position, 
makes  our  own?'^    So  runs  this  wnt.    It  is 

assumed  as  beyond  question,  that  the  Ameri- 
can public,  rather  than  pay  the  small  percentage 
additional  needed  to  acquire  from  the  English 
author  the  honest  right  to  the  use  and  benefits 
of  these  riches,  would  suffer  the  *•  drying  up  of 
such  fountains  of  light. ^*  The  American  au- 
thor is  relegated  to  the  great  work  of  popular- 
izing knowledge,  which  is  otherwise  explained 
to  be  adapting  English  works  to  American 
wants  and  wishes,  and  it  is  suggested,  as  a 
point  of  vital  import,  that  the  passage  of  an 
international  copyright  law  would  prevent  such 
free  and  uncontrolled  use  of  the  foreign  au- 
thors^ works.  A  strong  sidelight  is  thrown 
upon  this  document  by  recollecting  that  the 
authors  of  it  occupied  the  position  of  law-book 
publishers,  having  a  long  list  of  publications, 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  being  the  titles  of  Eng- 
lish law  books,  and  that  they  were  at  the  time 
issuing  a  series  entitled  the  **  Law  Library," 
containing  104  volumes,  embracing'  185  distinct 
English  works,  and  including  not  a  single  book 
by  an  American  author. 

The  session  of  Congress  came  to  an  end  be- 
fore the  select  committee  of  the  House  had 
taken  any  action,  and  in  the  next,  the  3d  sesr 
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sion  of  the  27th  Congress,  this  committee  was, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  revived,  Mr.  Caleb 
Cushing  being  substituted  for  Mr.  Shields. 
Dec.  14,  1842,  on  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
memorial  of  Washington  Irving,  presented  to 
the  House  on  March  14th,  was  transferred  to  the 
new  committee ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cushing 
it  was  resolved  that  this  committee  be  em- 
powered to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  amend- 
ments generally  in  the  existing  law  of  copyright, 
and  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  For  some 
reason  not  set  forth  the  committee  made  no 
report. 

January  18,  1843,  it  was  resolved,  upon  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  be  instructed  to  inquire  whether 
the  copyright  laws  might  be  amended,  and  to 
report  accordingly.  No  report  came  from  that 
committee  upon  this  subject. 

The  next  international  copyright  movement 
was  again  in  the  Senate,  where  Mr.  Choate,  in 
the  1st  session  of  the  28th  Congress,  Dec.  15, 
'843,  presented  a  memorial  from  American 
publishers,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  motion  to  print  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, was  favorably  reported  on  December  i8th. 
But  in  the  interim  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
presented  the  same  petition  to  the  House  on 
the  1 6th  inst.,  and  as  it  thus  reached  the 
printer  first  from  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
it  will  not  be  found  in  the  Senate  documents, 
but  in  the  Executive  Documents  of  the  House. 
The  tenor  of  this  important  document  is  most 
readily  ascertained  by  the  following  quotation : 

•*  Your  memoralists,  deeply  interested,  not  onlv 
as  booksellers  in  particular  but  also  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  general,  in  the  greatest  possible 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  sound  literature,  are 
fiillv  convinced,  by  their  experience  as  traders 
in  books,  that  the  present  law  regulating  lit- 
erary property  is  senously  injurious  both  to  the 
advancement  of  American  literature  and  to 
that  very  extensive  branch  of  American  in- 
dustry which  comprehends  the  whole  mechani- 
cal department  of  book-makine.  It  is  alike 
injurious  to  the  business  of  publishing,  and  to 
the  best  and  truest  interests  of  the  people  at 
large.  Your  memorialists,  after  a  careful  and 
mature  consideration  of  the  important  subject, 
are  fully  satisfied  that  the  great  interests  of 
knowleclge,  of  the  industry  of  those  who  pro- 


vide the  community  with  reading,  and  of  the 
vast  reading  community  itself,  would  be  most 
essentially  promoted  by  the  passing  of  a  law 
which  would  seciwe  to  the  authors  otall  nations 
the  sole  right  to  dispose  of  their  compositions 
for  publication  in  the  United  States  (whether 
they  may  be  published  in  foreign  countries  or 
not)  ;  provided,  always,  the  book  be  printed  in 
the  United  States  within  a  certain  time  (to  be 
settled  by  law^  after  its  publication  in  a  foreign 
country;  ancl  provided,  also,  that  the  copy- 
right for  this  country  shall  be  transferable 
from  the  author  to  American  resident  pub- 
lishers only.  Your  memorialists  are  satisfied 
that  this  equitable  protection  would  enable  the 
publishers  to  furnish  their  fellow-citizens  both 
with  foreign  and  American  literature  in  such 
forms  and  at  such  prices  as  would  truly  meet  the 
wants  as  well  as  the  means  of  the  people :  while 
the  writers  of  books  would  receive  the  just  com- 
pensation for  their  labor  and  talent  wherever 
their  works  may  be  read."  Finally  the  memo- 
rialists petition  Congress  to  enact  a  law  secur- 
ing to  foreign  authors,  of  such  countries  as 
may  reciprocate  the  privilege,  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  their  works  to  American  publishers  to 
be  printed  in  this  country.  This  document  is 
signed  by  twenty-three  publishers  and  book- 
sellers, fi\^  printers,  and  seven  binders,  of  New 
York,  including  among  the  first  class  the  then 
important  houses,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Bartlett 
&  Welford,  Alexander  V.  Blake,  Robert  Carter, 
Francis  &  Co.,  and  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co. ; 
twenty-two  publishers  of  Boston,  including  T. 
H.  Carter  &  Co.,  Crocker  &  Brewster,  Samuel 
G.  Drake,  W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  and  Lewis  & 
Sampson ;  eighteen  booksellers  and  publishers 
of  Philadelphia,  including  George  S.  Appleton, 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  and  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  besides  twenty-two  booksellers  from  Hart- 
ford and  other  places,  —  ninety-seven  signatures 
in  all.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  upon  this  memo- 
rial ;  while  in  the  House  a  vote  rejected  its 
reference  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  and 
referred  it  to  a  select  committee  of  nine  mem- 
bers,—  Messrs.  Winthrop,  Adams,  C.  J.  In- 
gersoll, E.  J.  Black,  Reuben  Chapman,  Her- 
rick,  Leonard,  Bowlin,  and  Potter,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Mon- 
day, Jan.  15,  1844,  presented  a  memorial 
of  Nahum  Capen,  of  Boston,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  select  committee,  and  on  Friday 
his  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  to  print 
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the  document.  Mr.  Capen^s  memorial  is  a 
lengthy  argument  in  favor  of  international 
copyright,  divided  into  three  chapters:  i. 
Copyrights  as  property  recognized  by  law; 
2.  The  effect  of  an  international  copyright 
law  on  literature,  science,  and  education;  3. 
The  effect  of  an  international  copyright  law 
upon  authors  and  publishers.  The  select  com- 
mittee made  no  report. 

Senator  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  in  the  first 
session  of  the  29tb  Congress,  attempted  to 
revive  the  subject  by  making  a  motion,  Jan. 
22,  1846,  that  the  several  memorials  upon  inter- 
national copyright  on  the  files  of  the  Senate  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  Messrs.  Cass,  Berrien,  Dix, 
Johnson  of  Maryland,  and  Pennybacker  were 
selected  to  form  the  committee ;  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken  any  action. 

Like  a  shuttlecock  this  subject  of  inter- 
national copyright  appears  now  in  the  House, 
now  in  the  Senate,  and  then,  again,  in  the 
House,  where,  March  22,  1848,  Mr.  T.  Butler 
King,  of  Georgia,  presented  a  memorial  of 
John  Jay,  and  also  the  memorial  of  William  C. 
Bryant  and  others,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee,  and  April  13th, 
Messrs.  King,  Marsh,  IngersoU,  Horace  Mann, 
Morse,  Hilliard,  Sims,  Preston,  and  Murphy 
were  appointed  to  serve  upon  the  committee. 
On  the  29th  Mr.  King  moved  that  the  memo- 
rials be  printed,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
document  as  printed,  occupying  33  octavo 
pages,  contains:  ist,  Mr.  Jay^s  petition;  2d, 
the  memorial  of  the  publishers,  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  Dec.  16,  1843, 
and  already  printed  in  the  documents  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  28th  Congress ;  3d,  a  cata- 
logue of  American  books  published  in  England ; 
and,  4th,  the  petition  signed  by  William  C. 
Bryant  and  fifteen  others.  Mr.  Jay^s  document 
is  the  most  thorough  yet  presented  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  in  this  class.  The  key- 
note is  struck  in  the  first  paragraph,  where  he 
states  that,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 

law  of  copyright  then  in  force,  he  **  is  well 
persuaded  that  many  injuries,  direct  and  re- 
mote, are  inflicted  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign- 
ers from  the  privileges  of  that  act,  upon  the 
rights  of  American  authors,  upon  the  stability 
and  respectability  of  the  American  book-trade, 


and  upon  the  interests  of  the  American  reading 
public,  and  that  the  passage  of  an  international 
copyright  law,  by  which  foreign  authors  shall 
be  allowed  their  copyright  here,  and  American 
authors  assisted  to  their  copyright  abroad, 
would  not  only  be  an  act  of  national  justice, 
but  of  national  policy ;  that  it  would  anord  to 
our  native  authors  what  they  have  never  yet 
enjoyed,  ^a  fair  field;''  that  it  would  supply 
a  new  stimulus  to  intellectual  exertion,  infuise  a 
more  elevated  tone  into  our  national  literature, 
give  a  healthier  character  and  a  wider  compe- 
tition to  the  American  book  trade,  and  secure 
a  better  class  of  books  for  general  circulation.** 

In  support  of  these  views  he*appends  various 
facts  and  arguments.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  sustains  Mr.  Clay^s  argument  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  extension 
of  copyright  to  foreigners,  because  the  object 
of  the  constitutional  clause  was  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  which 
belong  to  no  party  or  country,  but  to  mankind 
generally.  The  want  of  an  International  copy- 
right act,  he  argues,  produces:  i.  Injury  to 
American  authors,  —  a,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
their  books  at  home, — ^,  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  their  books  abroad;  2.  Injuries  to 
American  publishers  and  the  numerous  artisans 
connected  with  the  book  trade  (by  rendering 
the  business  of  reprinting  speculative  and  un- 
safe) ;  3.  Disadvantageous  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic and  the  nation  at  large.  The  objections 
which  at  different  times  had  been  advanced 
against  International  copyright  are  answered 
seratim^  and  at  length,  and  with  much  force. 
He  finally  urges  upon  Congress  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  domestic  copyright  act  to  the 
works  of  foreigners  published  after  the  passage 
of  such  a  law,  provided  a  title-page  and  copies 
of  each  work  are  deposited  according  to  the 
law,  besides  a  duplicate  copy  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  provided  the 
work  is  printed  and  published  in  the  United 
States  within  a  specified  time.  Translations 
to  be  included  in  the  protection. 

The  document,  to  which  is  appended  a  list  of 
signatures  headed  by  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
is  but  the  first  and  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
Mr.  Jay^s  memorial.  Among  the  signers  are 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  Ogden  Hoffman,  Jr., 
and  Theodore  Sedgwick. 

Febniary  i,  1851,  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate,  said :  "  I  present  the  memorial 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  prepared 
in  conformity  with  the  resolution  adopted 
at  their  late  annual  meeting  in  Cincinnati, 
and  signed  by  their  president.  Dr.  Mussey, 
pra3ring  for  the  adoption  of  an  international 
copyright  system,  both  as  a  measure  of  abstract 
expediency  and  justice,  and  more  particularly 
as  essential  to  secure  a  just  remuneration  to 
American  authors,  and  a  just  encouragement 
to  American  literature.  I  move  the  reference 
of  the  memorial  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary ;  and,  as  it  relates  to  a  subject  of  no  little 
public  interest,  and  comes  from  an  association 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  scientific  char- 
acter and  great  moral  worth  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  I  move  that  the  memorial  be  printed.^ 
But,  on  February  4,  the  Committee  on  Printing 
reported  against  printing  the  document,  and 
nothing  further  came  of  this  movement. 

The  next  senator  to  say  a  word  in  fnvor  of 
international  copyright  was  Mr.  Charles  Sum- 
ner, who,  July  19, 1852,  presented  the  petitions 
of  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  others,  with  these  words:  *'I 
have  in  my  hands  an  important  petition  con- 
cerning American  literature,  signed  by  names 
universaliy  honored  in  this  country.  The  pe- 
tition is  short,  and  I  will  read  'it :  *  The 
undersigned,  authors,  publishers,  booksellers, 
printers,  editors,  and  paper-dealers,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  respectfully  ask  that  your 
honorable  body  will  enact  a  law  for  the  benefit 
of  American  literature  which  shall  give  to  Brit- 
ish authors  and  publishers  the  same  right  to 
the  control  of  their  literary  property  in  the 
United  States  that  the  law  of  England  ofiers 
reciprocally  to  the  authors  and  publbhers  of 
this  country.'  I  have  also  a  second  petition  to 
the  same  effect.  These  petitions  were  pre- 
pared some  time  ago,  but  only  now  have  been 
placed  in  my  hands.  Among  the  illustrious 
petitioners  are  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  on 
whose  signature  is  now  the  sacred  seal  of  death, 
Jonathan  N.  Wainwright,  Hermann  Melville, 
William  C.  Bryant,  George  P.  Putnam,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson,  Rufiis  W.  Griswold,  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  John  Jay.  Uniting  with  these  pe- 
titioners in  their  prayer,  and  cordially  desiring 


some  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  if  not 
this  session,  yet  speedily,  so  soon  as  it  prac- 
tically can  be  done,  I  move  that  these  peti- 
tions be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Library.''  The  petitions  were  so  referred,  but 
no  action  was  taken  upon  them. 

The  following  year,  1853,  copyright  agitation 
was  begun  from  another  quarter,  namely  the 
Department  of  State.  On  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary five  publishing  firms  of  New  York  City, 
VMT.,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  G.  P.  Putnam  & 
Co.,  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  Charles  Scribner, 
and  Stanford  &  Swords,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Edward  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  State,  set- 
ting out  the  points  which  they  deemed  of  prac- 
tical necessity  in  passing  an  international 
copyright  treaty.  These  "points"  are  in 
effect,  that  the  title  of  a  foreign  work  should 
be  entered  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
or  the  Department  of  State  before  its  publi- 
cation in  England;  the  type  set  up,  and 
the  book  printed  and  bound  in  this  country, 
and  the  American  publisher,  in  order  to  secure 
protection,  must  show  his  right  to  the  book 
from  the  author  in  writing.  If  within  thuty 
days  from  its  publication  abroad  there  is  no 
authorized  edition  published  here,  then  any  one 
shall  have  the  right  of  reprinting  the  work. 
Mr.  Everett  began  negotiations,  through  the 
American  minister  in  London,  to  effect  a  copy- 
right treaty,  and,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  this  treaty  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  considered  in  the  Senate,  and  finally 
left  on  the  table,  without  any  definite  vote. 
In  the  meantime  opponents  of  international 
copyright  viewed  with  alarm  this  new  move- 
ment, which  they  thought  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, perhaps,  than  the  attempted  passage  of 
a  bill,  and  in  December  of  that  year,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1854,  a  dozen  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  the  Senate,  from 
**  citizens  "  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts, 
remonstrating  against  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty.  They  were  variously  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  Committee 
on  the  Library,  or  were  laid  on  the  table.  Mr. 
James  Cooper  (also  a  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania) requested  information  from  Mr.  Henry 
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C.  Carey,  "csdculated  to  enable  him  to  act 
understandingly  in  reference  to  the  interna- 
tional copyright  treaty  now  awaiting  the  action 
of  the  Senate,"  which  request  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Carey's  well-known  *•  Let- 
ters on  International  Copyright." 

In  the  first  session  of  the  35th  Congress  in- 
ternational copyright  was  again  revived  in  the 
House  by  Mr.  Edward  Joy  Morris,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who,  Dec.  10,  1857,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  bill,  and  Jan.  18,  1858, 
presented  House  bill  No.  82,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library ;  but  no 
action  was  taken.  In  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Congress  he  asked  leave  to  reintroduce 
his  bill,  and  Feb.  15,  1S60,  presented  it  un- 
changed, as  House  bill  No.  32  of  that  ses- 
sion, —  "A  bill  to  provide  for  an  international 
copyright  law,"  when  it  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Forc^n  Aflidrs.  Neither  com- 
mittee nor  House  seems  to  have  given  any 
further  concern  to  this  bill,  the  second  interna- 
tional copyright  bill  presented  to  Congress. 
The  bill  was  never  printed ;  but  the  manuscript 
original  is  preserved  in  the  file  room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Its  purport  was  to 
80  amend  the  copyright  act  of  Feb.  3,  1831, 
as  to  extend  its  provisions  to  persons  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to  their 
widows  and  children ;  such  persons  being  the 
subjects  of  foreign  countries  granting  equal 
benefits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
stipulations  necessary  to  be  complied  with  be- 
fore a  copyright  could  be  secured  were  the 
deposit  of  a  printed  copy  of  the  title,  before 
publication,  in  the  clerk's  office  of  one  of  the 
district  courts,  and  the  stereotyping,  printing, 
and  publishing  of  the  work  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States,  within  one  month  after  its  pub- 
lication abroad,  by  a  cttiMen  of  the  United 
States.  The  importation  of  the  foreign  edition 
by  the  American  copyright  proprietor  rendered 
importation,  or  reprinting,  free  to  all,  which 
was  also  the  case  if  the  publisher  allowed  the 
supply  of  any  work  to  become  exhausted. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  were  not  to  apply  to 
newspapers  or  periodical  publications. 

During  the  Civil  War  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  any  thought  could  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  copyright,  and  it  is  no  surprise,  there- 


fore, to  find  no  renewal  of  agitation  concerning 
this  question  until  1866.  On  February  19th 
of  that  year  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  presented  to  the  Senate  a  petition  from 
citizens  of  that  State,  praying  the  enactment 
of  an  international  copyright  law,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions ;  and  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April  following  Mr.  Sumner  presented  eleven 
different  petitions  and  memorials  for  the  same 
object,  the  first  of  these  headed  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  and  the  second  signed  by  Henry 
W.  Longfellow  and  others.  They  were  all  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, but  were  not  printed ;  and  on  February 
28th  of  the  following  year  (1867),  Mr.  Sumner, 
from  that  committee,  asked  that  it  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  these 
petitions  for  international  copyright,  without 
any  report  having  been  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Dickens's  second  visit  to  this  country,  in  1867, 
may  partially  account  for  the  renewal  of  the 
agitation  beginning  about  that  time,  and  which 
reached  Congress  early  in  the  following  year, 
when  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Arnell,  of  Tennessee, 
January  i6th,  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
was  read  and  agreed  to :  ^*^  Resolved,  That  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  is  hereby  instructed 
to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  international 
copyright,  and  the  best  means  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  cheap  literature,  and 
the  better  protection  of  authors,  and  to  report 
to  the  House  by  bill  or  otherwise."  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library  was  a  joint  committee, 
consisting  at  that  time  of  Senators  Morgan,  of 
New  York ;  Fessenden,  of  Maine ;  and  Howe, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Mr.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Pruyn, 
of  New  York,  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Promptly,  Feb.  21,  1868,  Mr. 
Baldwin  presented  to  the  House  a  report  ac- 
companied by  a  bill,  both  of  which  were 
ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Pruyn  asked  and 
obtained  consent  to  submit  the  views  of  the 
minority  of  this  committee,  but  probably  be- 
cause no  further  action  was  taken  upon  the 
majority  report  no  minority  report  was  ever 
presented. 
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Mr.  Baldwin^s  report,  the  third  international 

copyright  report,  is  a  considerable  document, 

presenting  forcibly  the  need  for  and  advantage 

of  a  law  protecting  the  works  of  foreign  authors 

in  the  United  States.    The  initial  paragraph  is 

as  follows :  •*  We  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  is 
not  only  expedient  but  in  a  high  degree  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  to  establish  such 
international  copyright  laws  as  will  protect  the 
rights  of  American  authors  in  forei|p  countries 
and  ^ve  similar  protection  to  foreign  authors 
in  this  country.  It  would  be  an  act  of  national 
justice  and  honor  in  which  we  should  find  that 
lustice  is  the  wisest  policy  for  nations,  and 
brings  the  richest  rewards."  The  report  con- 
tinues :  **  In  all  civilized  nations  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  author  of  a  book  or  a  work  of 
art  has  a  natural  right  of  property  in  his  work 
as  real  as  that  ot  his  neighbor  to  any  other 
kind  of  personal  propcrt)r.  No  right  can  be 
more  unquestionable."  Pointing  out  how  bene- 
ficial have  been  the  results  of  the  international 
copyright  laws  and  treaties  of  European 
countries,  the  committee  says :  **  We  alone 
have  neglected  to  change  the  antiquated  and 
vicious  policy  that  allows  our  authors  to 
be  plundered  in  foreign  countries,  represses 
literary  development  in  our  own  country,  makes 
the  business  of  publishers,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  speculative  and  uncertain,  and  encour- 
ages the  circulation  here  of  the  most  worthless 
English  books  instead  of  the  better  books  from 
other  countries  and  from  our  own  writers, 
which,  under  the  operation  of  suitable  copy- 
right laws,  would  exclude  them  from  the  mar- 
ket."     For  the  policy  advocated  by   Henry 

Clay,  in  his  report,  of  granting  protection  to 
the  works  of  foreign  authors,  the  following 
four  reasons  are  given,  and  each  sustained  by 
good  arguments :  i .  A  sense  of  justice  to  the 
author's  right  of  property  in  his  work;  2.  The 
development  of  our  own  literature,  making  it 
national ;  3.  The  improvement  of  the  business 
of  manufacturing,  publishing,  and  selling  books 
in  the  United  States ;  4.  The  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  American  book-buyers.  It  b  to  be 
noted  that  this  report  lays  much  stress  upon 
the  need  for  laws  which  will  secure  the  Ameri- 
can authors^  property  abroad,  —  a  consideration 
which  was  not  touched  upon  in  the  two  previous 
reports.  The  case  of  Mr.  Motley  and  bis 
••History  of  the  Dutch  Republic"  is  dwelt 
upon  as  an  illustration  of  the  need  of  such 
protection.  Another  novel  argument  in  this 
report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of 
international  copyright  laws  would  tend  to  en- 


courage the  publication  of  translations  of  the 
best  works  of  foreign  countries,  such  as  the 
best  French,  German,  Swedish,  and  Danbh 
works  (according  to  the  report),  instead  of 
the  republication  of  the  worthless  English 
books.  The  committee  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  devote  more  than  a  page  of  their 
report  to  answering  the  objections,  real  or 
imagined,  which  have  been  alleged  against 
the  bill,  especially  such  as  have  been  con- 
tained in  the  memorials  presented  to  Congress. 
These  objections  are  quoted,  enumerated  as 
follows,  and  answered  seratim :  i.  ••  Such  laws 
would  increase  the  price  of  books  to  American 
readers ;  "  2.  ••No  American  books  are  repub- 
lished in  Great  Britain;"  3.  ••This  policy 
would  give  British  manufacturers  of  books 
entire  monopoly  of  the  American  market ;  "  4. 
••  It  would  prevent  the  adaption  of  English 
books  to  American  prejudices"'  (which  fiict 
the  committee  thought  an  excellent  reason  for 
an  international  copyright  law)  ;  5.  ••  It  would 
derange  and  oppress  the  American  book-trade, 
by  suddenly  giving  the  benefit  of  copyright  to 
foreign  books  already  published  here."  Re- 
troactive copyright  was,  of  course,  never  con- 
templated. The  bill  accompanying  Mr. 
Baldwin^s  report  was  the  tAird  international 
copyright  bill  presented  to  Congress.  It  is  com- 
posed of  five  long  sections,  and  enacts,  in  brief, 
that  foreign  authors  of  books,  maps,  dramas,  or 
musical  compositions,  as  well  as  designers  of 
engravings,  which  are  first  published  abroad 
after  the  act  has  gone  into  effect,  and  their  ex- 
ecutors or  legal  assigns,  shall  have  the  same 
copyrights  as  are  granted  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States ;  provided,  the  countries  of  first 
publication  have  secured  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  equal  rights  of  copy,  and  upon 
the  stipulation  that  all  editions  are  to  be  wholly 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  sold  by 
publishers,  ciitMens  of  the  United  States,  one 
copy  of  the  htsi  foreign  edition  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  title-page 
registered  in  the  clerk^s  ofiSce  of  some  dbtrict 
court  of  the  United  States  within  three  months 
after  first  publication,  and  within  the  same 
term  arrangements  must  have  been  made,  in 
good  faith,  with  an  American  publisher  for  im- 
mediate publication  in  the  United  States,  and 
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all  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  copyright 
law  — registration  of  title,  deposit  of  two  copies 
in  Library  of  Congress,  etc.  —  have  been  com- 
plied with,  as  for  an  original  American  work. 
Translations  are  to  be  protected  provided  the 
original  work  has  been  registered  in  the  United 
States  and  a  copy  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  within  four  months  after  first  publi- 
cation, and  it  is  announced  upon  the  title-page 
that  the  author  reserves  the  right  to  translate ; 
and,  further,  that  within  six  months  after  date 
of  such  registration  of  original  work  the  author- 
ized translation  has  been  offered  to  an  Ameri- 
can publisher.      As  with  the  original  work, 
every  edition  of  the  translation  must  be  wholly 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  and  pub- 
lished by  a  citizen ;  the  provision  as  to  trans- 
lations to  extend  only  to  books  first  published 
in  countries  where  similar  protection  is  secured 
to  American  authors.    A  proclamation  by  the 
President  that  arrangements  have  been  con- 
cluded   with    any    nation    shall    immediately 
entitle  authors  and  artists  of  such  country  to 
the  benefits  of  the  act.    The  presentation  of 
the  ** Baldwin"  report  resulted  in  a  consider- 
able agitation  among  authors  and  an  increment 
to  the  already  considerable  literature  upon  the 
subject  of  an  international  copyright  with  Eng- 
land.    Just  previous,  in  October,  1867,  Mr. 
James  Parton  contributed  a  forcible  article  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  and  in  1868,  Mr.  Henry 
Charles  Carey  issued  a  second  edition  of  his 
*•  Letters  on  International  Copyright,"  while 
the  **  Copyright  Association  for  the  Protection 
and  Advancement  of  Literature  and  Art "  pub- 
lished a    pamphlet    entitled:    **  International 
Copyright,"  being  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  a  meeting  of  authors  and  publishers,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
April  9,  1868,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
International  Copyright  Association.    This  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  and 
contains,  besides  a  number   of    letters  fi'om 
various  authors,  speeches  by  WiUiam  Cullen 
Bryant,   S.   Irenxus  Prime,   Francis    Lieber, 
Samuel  Osgood,  and  Philip  Schaff,  together 
with  an  appendix  containing  **The  Right  of 
Copyright,"  by  S.  I.  Prime,  and  Richard  Grant 
White's  article  **The  Copyright  Question  as 
it   Stands,"  and   at  the  end  a  memorial  to 


Congress  praying  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
secure  the  rights  of  authors,  artists,  and  de- 
signers, which  is  signed  by  153  authors,  pub- 
lishers, artists,  etc.  But  the  outside  agitation 
produced  no  effect  upon  Congress,  and  no 
action  was  taken  upon  either  bill  or  report 
during  that  session. 

In  1870  Lord  Clarendon  proposed,  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government,  a  reciprocity  treaty 
foi'  a  term  of  five  years ;  but  this  treaty  pro- 
posal seems  never  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  2d  session  of  the  426.  Congress  Mr. 
Baldwin's  bill  was  revived  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Cox, 
of  New  York,  who  introduced  it,  without 
change,  as  House  bill  No.  470  of  that  ses- 
sion. He  presented  it  to  the  House  Dec.  6, 
1 87 1,  when  it  was  committed,  without  dis- 
cussion, to  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed.  Not  content  with  the 
prospect  of  a  probable  interment  of  his  bill 
in  the  pigeon-holes  of  that  committee,  he 
moved,  December  nth,  the  consideration  and 

passage  of  the  following  resolution:  ** J^e- 
soivea.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Library  be 
directed  to  consider  the  question  of  an  inter- 
national copyright,  and  to  report  to  this  House 
what,  in  their  judgment,  would  be  the  wisest 
plan,  by  treaty  or  law,  to  secure  the  property 
of  authors  in  their  works  without  injury  to 
others'  rights  and  interests,  and  if,  in  their 
opinion,  Confi;ressional  legislation  is  best,  that 
they  report  a  bill  for  that  purpose."  Mr.  Kelley, 

of  Pennsylvania,  objected  to  the  resolution; 
and  Mr.  Perce,  of  Mississippi,  suggested  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
whereupon  Mr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  propriety  in  doing  that,  as  the  resolution 
was  a  direction  to  that  committee  that  they 
exercise  their  duty  in  a  peculiar  manner.  As 
Mr.  Kelley  again  objected  to  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Cox  moved  the  suspension  of  the  rules  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  introduce  it,  pending  which 
the  House  adjourned ;  but  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, December  i8th,  the  resolution  was  taken 
up  again,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
vote  of  105.  On  the  23d  of  January  Mr.  Cox 
moved  that  500  additional  copies  of  the  bill  be 
printed,  which  motion  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  and  the  committee  reported 
favorably  February  7th,  upon  which  Mr.  Cox 
asked  leave  to  make  certain  corrections  in  the  bill 
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before  the  extra  copies  were  printed,  which  was 
granted.  Of  this  second  print  of  the  bill  it 
has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  copy  and 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  corrections  or 
amendments;  but  as  the  **  Baldwin ^^  bill  pro- 
vided that  titles  should  be  recorded  in  the 
clerks^  offices  of  the  district  courts,  and  as  Mr. 
Cox  had  reintroduced  this  bill  without  change, 
although  the  domestic  copyright  law  when 
codified,  July  8,  1870,  had  changed  the  place 
of  record  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  safe 
to  conjecture  that  the  bill  was  amended  in  this 
respect,  and  very  likely  in  this  only.  Mean- 
while the  Pennsylvanians  felt  it  necessary  to 
take  active  steps  to  head  off  the  new  copyright 
movement.  Mr.  Kelley,  following  Mr.  Cox^s 
precedent,  submitted  to  the  House  an  opposi- 
tion resolution  on  Feb.  12,  1872,  which  was 
also  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  printed.     It  was  to  the 

following  effect:  "Whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
fsLcilitate  the  reproduction  here  of  foreign  works 
of  a  higher  character  than  that  of  those  now 
generally  reprinted  in  this  country;  and 
whereas  it  is  in  like  manner  desirable  to  facili- 
tate the  reproduction  abroad  of  the  works  of 
our  own  authors;  and  whereas  the  grant  of 
monopoly  privileges,  in  case  of  reproduction 
here  or  elsewhere,  must  tend  greatly  to  increase 
the  cost  of  books,  to  limit  their  circulation, 
and  to  increase  the  already  existing  obstacles 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge ;  Therefore 
Resolved,  That  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  practicability  of  arrangements 
by  means  of  which  such  reproduction,  both 
here  and  abroad,  may  be  facilitated,  freed  from 
the  great  disadvantages  that  must  inevitably 
result  from  the  grant  of  monopoly  privileges 
such  as  are  now  claimed  in  benalf  of  foreign 
authors  and  domestic  publishers.^^  In  the 
Senate,  also,  the  Pennsylvania  senators  were 

busy  pouring  in  memorials  from  *'  citizens  ^^  of 
that  great  State,  who  are  represented  as  being 
**  engaged  in  making  books,^^  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  type-founders,  printers, 
paper-makers,  music-printers,  binders,  and 
gold-beaters !  (Pennsylvania  statesmen  do  not 
recognize  that  class  of  her  citizens  called 
authors  engaged  in  making  books).  These 
various  petitions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Library,  but  were  not  printed. 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey  issued  his  second  work 
upon  this  subject,  entitled,  *'  The  international 


copyright  question  considered  with  special 
reference  to  the  interests  of  American  authors, 
American  printers  and  publishers,  and  Ameri- 
can readers,  ^^  in  which  the  **  Baldwin  ^^  bill  is 
sharply  criticized  and  copyright  of  any  kind 
objected  to ;  and  on  January  27th  there  was  a 
meeting  of  Philadelphia  **  publishers,  paper- 
makers,  and  others  interested  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  books,"  presided  over  by  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Baird,  at  which  a  memorial  was  adopted 
opposing  international  copyright  for  eight  rea- 
sons, and  this  document  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  to  Washington  and  laid  before  the  Joint 
Committee  by  a  suitable  delegation.  In  New 
York  the  booksellers  and  publishers  of  that  city, 
with  a  delegation  from  Boston,  held  meetings 
January  23d  and  February  6th  declaring  in 
£avor  of  copyright,  and  drawing  up  a  bill  em- 
bodying their  ideas,  which,  with  an  argument 
in  support  of  it  by  Mr.  William*  H.  Appleton 
(who  drew  up  the  bill),  together  with  other 
documents,  it  was  resolved  should  be  taken  to 
Washington  by  a  committee  and  laid  before 
Congress.  At  the  second  of  these  meetings 
was  presented  a  memorial  of  British  authors,  in 
which  they  conceded  that  *•  the  Americans 
have  strong  reasons  for  refusing  to  permit  the 
British  publisher  to  share  in  the  copyright 
which  they  are  willing  to  grant  to  the  British 
author,"  and,  expressing  themselves  as  duly 
appreciating  the  force  of  the  reasoning  which 
distinguished  between  the  British  author  and 
the  British  publisher,  suggested  that  negotia- 
tions be  renewed  on  the  condition  of  American 
re-manu£acture.  This  document  was  signed  by 
fifty  authors,  including  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  John  Stuart  Mill,  George  Henry 
Lewis,  James  A.  Froude,  John  Morley,  Prof. 
Huxley,  Charles  Darwin,  Prof.  Tyndall,  and 
Mr.  Ruskin.  Especially  to  be  noted  as  among 
the  number  are  the  two  persons  who  were 
also  signers  of  the  first  *•  Address"  of  British 
authors  sent  to  America,  thirty-five  years 
eariier,  namely,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Harriet 
Martineau.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Copyright  Association  held  a  meeting  in  New 
York,  on  Friday,  January  26,  and  adopted,  for 
the  purpose  of  presentation  to  the  Library 
Committee,  a  bUl  drawn  up  by  Charles  Astor 
Bristed,  which  is  comprehensive  in  proportion 
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to  its  brevity,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : 
••All  rights  of  property  secured  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  existing  copy- 
right laws  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
secured  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  every 
country,  the  government  of  which  secures 
reciprocal  rights  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  The  act  to  take  effect  two  years  after 
its  passage. 

This  agitation  of  the  subject  induced  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  consisting,  at  that 
time,  of  Senators  Howe,  of  Wisconsin ;  Mor- 
rill, of  Maine,  and  Sherman,  of  Ohio ;  and  Rep- 
resentatives  Peters,  of  Maine;  Wheeler,  of 
New  York,  and  Campbell,  of  Ohio;  to  hold 
two  public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing testimony  upon  copyright,  and  arguments 
were  listened  to  from  Mr.  Appleton,  of  the  New 
York  publishing  firm ;  £.  L.  Andrews,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  Bristed;  Prof.  Youmans;  Isaac  Sheldon, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  of  New  York, 
in  favor  of  some  bill  protecting  the  works  of 
foreign  authors;  and,  as  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  any  measure,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hazard,  one 
of  a  committee  from  Philadelphia,  who  also 
read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea ; 
and  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  who  read  a  let- 
ter from  Harper  &  Brothers  objecting  to  inter- 
national copyright.  This  letter  closes  with 
the  following  words :  ••In  view  of  the  great  re- 
sults which  have  grown  out  of  the  freedom  of 
literary  exchange  which  we  now  enjoy,  .  .  . 
the  liberalizing,  broadening,  elevating  influ- 
ence upon  the  national  mind  of  the  choicest 
thoughts  of  another  great  and  cultivated  people 
now  so  freely  opened  to  it,  it  is  our  belief  that 
the  adoption  of  any  serious  restriction  upon 
this  freedom  would  be  a  very  hazardous  experi- 
ment, and  possibly  an  irrevocable  calamity  to 
the  nation."  On  the  19th  of  February  the 
Committee  held  a  final  private  meeting,  at 
which  were  presented  a  printed  statement  by 
Henry  Carey  Baird,  and  a  final  draft  of  the  bill 
drawn  up  by  American  publishers,  slightly  mod- 
ified from  that  presented  at  the  earlier  meet- 
ing of  the  committee.    *  Directly  following  this 

>  The  text  of  this  proposed  bill  is  given  in  **  The  Law  of 
Copyright,"  by  W.  A.  Copinger,3d  ed.,8^.  London,  1881, 
pp.  496-497;  M<1  in  the  PublUttr*s  Wtekly,  v.  15,  8*. 
N.  Y.,  1879,  p.  333. 


meeting  of  the  committee,  however,  it  was 
called  upon  to  consider  two  new  copyright 
bills,  based  upon  the  then  novel  •* royalty** 
scheme  of  copyright,  both  presented  to  Con- 
gress upon  the  same  day,  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1872,  the  one  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sherman,  and  the  other  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
Beck.  The  two  bills  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  referred  to  the  Library  Committee. 
The  bill  presented  by  Senator  Sherman,  com- 
monly called  the  ••  Elderkin  **  bill,  from  iu 
being  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John  El- 
derkin, grants  to  the  foreign  author  of  such 
country  as  extends  similar  privileges  to  Amer- 
ican citizens,  what  is  called  a  ••  copyright  **  for 
ten  years  from  first  publication;  provided  he 
delivers  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  within 
twelve  months  from  such  first  publication,  two 
copies  of  his  work  and  complies  with  the  other 
stipulations  of  the  domestic  copyright  law; 
having  done  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  print  and 
publish  bis  work  in  this  country  himself,  or  he 
may  contract  with  any  publisher  in  the  United 
States  for  publication  at  the  rate  of  five  per- 
centum  of  the  gross  cost  of  the  publication  as 
bis  royalty,  it  being  especially  enacted,  how- 
ever, that  any  person  or  persons  may  republish 
the  author*s  work,  upon  which,  the  bill  pro- 
vides, he  may  sue  them  in  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  for  his  lawful  royalty  of  fivt 
percentum  of  the  gross  cost  of  each  publication. 
The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Beck  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  John  P.  Morton,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher, of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  ••  Elderkin  **  bill,  providing 
that  a  foreign  author  may  obtain  a  copyright 
on  his  work  on  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions :  ••  Before  his  work  is  first  published  for 
sale  in  this  country,  the  title-page  thereof  must 
be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  work  to  be  free  to  be  printed 
and  published  by  all  responsible  publishers; 
the  copyright  not  to  exceed  ten  per  centum  on 
the  selling  price.  The  author  shall  have  an 
agent  prepared  to  make  contracts,  notice  of 
which  shall  be  given  through  the  public  press." 
Both  bills  stipulated  that  nothing  in  the  act 
was  to  prevent  the  importation  or  sale  of  the 
foreign  edition  of  the  work.  Mr.  Morton,  who 
suggested  this  bill,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon 
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S,  S.  Cox,  "  Whether  Congress  ought  to  pass 
an  International  copyright  law  or  not  is  another 
question.  But,  if  they  should  do  so,  they  should 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  millions  of  readers, 
and  not  to  the  protection  (I  believe  that  is  the 
word)  of  the  few  publishers." 

In  this  chronological  progress  our  narrative 
has  now  reached  the  first  set  speech  in  Con- 
gress upon  the  subject  of  international  copy- 
right, which  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Archer,  of 
Maryland,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Saturday, 
March  23,  1872.  Mr.  Archer's  long  speech, 
which  occupies  nearly  five  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
consideration  and  refutation  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Carey,  in  his 
•*  Letters  on  International  Copyright."  The 
speaker's  own  position  upon  this  question  is 
plainly  indicated  in  the  following  expressive 

passages,  which  open  his  oration:  **What  a 
melancholy  spectacle  is  presented  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  moralist,  in  this  day  of  boasted  en- 
lightenment, by  the  two  greatest  nations  on 
the  globe,  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  in 
the  matter  of  mental  commodities !  Two  bands 
of  literary  pirates,  virtually  armed  with  letters 
of  marque  from  their  governments  (for  their 
governments  would  most  assuredly  protect 
them  if  resistance  were  made  to  their  piratical 
encroachments),  launch  themselves  boldly 
forth  on  the  great  sea  of  literature,  and  openly 
flaunting  the  black  flag  in  the  mid-day  sun, 
swoop  mercilessly  down  upon  property  which 
they  know  to  be  another's,  and  selecting  for 
capture  the  richest  prizes  there  afloat,  hurry 
them  into  port,  where  they  find  thousands  of 
eager  purchasers.  These  purchasers  having,  as 
one  might  think,  no  honest  scruples,  propound 
no  awkward  queries  about  right  and  title,  but 
buy  and  read,  and  ponder  and  profit  by  their 
ill-gotten  merchandise  just  as  coolly  and  as 
calmly  as  if  no  crime  had  been  committed 

against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  justice 

It  is,  indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  that  such 
plain  infractions  of  the  eighth  commandment, 
tacitly  sanctioned  as  they  are  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  constantly  going  on  in  our  midst, 
by  habituating  us  to  scenes  of  open  robbery, 
perpetrated  with  entire  impunity,  are  enough 
to  aemoralize  the  whole  nation,  already  deeply 
tainted  with  political  corruption.  And  per- 
haps the  most  startling  feature  of  the  matter  is 
to  be  found  in  the  utter  indifference  with  which 
the  whole  thing  has  come  to  be  regarded,  even 
by  persons  of  undoubted  integrity." 

Mr.  John  B.  Storm ,  of  Pennsylvania,  also  made 


a  speech  in  the  House  on  Saturday,  April  13th, 
on  international  copyright,  in  which,  after  some 
preliminary  remarks  upon  property  in  mental 
productions,  and  an  account  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  literary  property  in  Eng- 
land, he  dwells  more  particularly  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  **  Baldwin  "  bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cox,  which  he  defends.  These  two, 
by  no  means  great  efforts,  are  the  only  speeches 
as  yet  delivered  in  Congress  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  Committee  on  the  Library  withheld  their 
report  until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when, 
on  Feb.  7th,  1873,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Maine, 
submitted  it  to  the  Senate,  whereupon  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.  On  the  same  day  he  reported  the  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sherman  without  amend- 
ment, and  that  it  ought  not  to  pass;  and,  upon 
his  motion,  it  was  ordered  to  be  postponed  in- 
definitely. 

The  *•  Morrill "  report,  as  printed,  is  a 
document  of  eight  pages,  some  of  these 
being  taken  up  by  tables  showing  the  English 
and  American  prices  of  the  same  books,  from 
which  exhibits  the  committee  conclude  that  the 
law  of  copyright  in  England  and  this  country 
**  tends  unmistakably  to  check  the  popular  dif- 
fusion of  literary  production  by  largely  increas- 
ing the  price."  The  committee,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  their  report,  say,  **  that,  after 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject-matter, 
they  have  found  the  question  of  international 
copyright  attended  with  grave  practical  difiScul- 
ties,  and  of  doubtful  expediency,  not  to  say  of 
questionable  authority."  It  had  been  argued 
before  the  committee,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Andrews, 
that  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  granting 
Congress  power  to  legislate  concerning  authors, 
had  not  been  limited  to  American  authors,  and 
was,  therefore,  intended  to  grant  protection  to 
literary  and  scientific  productions,  irrespective 
of  nationality,  —  that  this  was  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice and  right,  and  that  the  Constitution,  in 
this  respect,  is  mandatory  in  its  character,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  legislate  in  this  behalf  is  to 
refuse  the  performance  of  an  obvious  duty. 
This  reasoning,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  line 
with  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  in  the 
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first  internatioDal  copyright  report.    In  reply 

to  this,  the  committee  say  (with  much  reason) 

that,  as  regards  the  constitutional  provision, 

'*The  language  is  sufficiently  comprehensive, 
doubtless,  to  include  all  authorship.  But,  in 
construing  the  Constitution,  reference  should 
be  had  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  period 
of  its  adoption,  the  obvious  intent  of  its  framers, 
as  gathered  ^om  contemporaneous  history, 
and  must  receive  such  construction  as  will 
carry  out  the  object  in  view.  It  was,  it  should 
be  observed,  to  constitute,  in  a  qualified  sense, 
a  government  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Its  framers  would  not, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  be  solicitous  for  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  of  those  alien  to 
Its  jurisdiction,  nor  were  the  circumstances  of 
their  national  position  such  as  were  calculated  to 
invite  to  the  consideration  of  topics  so  eminently 
international  in  their  operations  and  relations." 
And  the  report  concludes :  "In  view  of  the 
whole  case,  your  committee  are  satisfied  that 
no  form  of  international  copyright  can  fairly 
be  urged  upon  Congress  upon  reasons  of  gen- 
eral equity  or  of  constitutional  law ;  that  the 
adoption  of  any  plan  for  the  purpose  which  has 
been  laid  before  us  would  be  of  very  doubtful 
advantage  to  American  authors  as  a  class,  and 
would  be  not  only  an  unquestionable  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
concerned  in  producing  books,  but  a  hinder- 
ance  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
people,  and  to  the  cause  of  universal  education ; 
that  no  plan  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
authors  has  yet  been  devised  which  can  unite 
the  support  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  profess  to 
be  favorable  to  the  general  object  in  view ;  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  any 
project  for  an  international  copyright  will  be 
found,  upon  mature  deliberation,  to  be  inex- 
pedient." 

Within  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  *•  Mor- 
rill" report  the  sixth  international  copyright  bill 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Banning,  of  Ohio,  Feb.  9, 
1874,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pat- 
ents. The  document  is  entitled,  "A  bill  ex- 
tending to  authors  in  certain  cases  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  protection  given  inventors  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  and  is  a  simple 
and  comprehensive  reciprocity  copyright  bill, 
granting  that  authors  and  artists  of  foreign 
countries  publishing  works  after  the  act  has 
been  passed  **  shall  have  the  same  exclusive 
right  and  liberty  to  multiply  and  sell  copies  of 
such  works  in  the  United  States  that  now  are, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  granted  by  the  laws  of  the 


United  States  to  authors  and  artists  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  regulations,  and  limitations : 
Providedy  however ^  That  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  extended  to  the  books  or  other 
works  of  authors  and  artists  that  may  be  first 
published  in  any  foreign  country  where  the 
laws  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  such  first  publica- 
tion, grant  and  secure  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  persons  resident  therein,  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  copyright  equal  in  extent 
to  those  herein  specified."  This  bill  unhap- 
pily, received  no  further  attention  either  in  the 
committee  or  in  the  House. 

In  1878  was  set  on  foot,  for  the  fourth  time, 
a  movement  to  secure  international  copyright 
by  treaty.  This  agitation  is  noticeable  as  orig- 
inating with  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers,  who 
had  previously  been  so  outspoken  in  opposition 
to  any  measure  for  this  purpose.  On  Novem- 
ber 25th  of  that  year  they  addressed  Mr.  Wm. 
M.  Evarts,  then  Secretary  of  State,  submitting 
a  draft  for  an  international  copyright  conven- 
tion, based  upon  the  so-called  **  Clarendon 
treaty "  of  1870,  which  has  become  known  as 
the  **  Harper  draft."  *  This  new  movement 
awakened  considerable  discussion.  The  draft 
was  drawn  up  in  the  interests  of  publishers  as 
well  as  authors,  and  while  there  were  some 
differences  expressed  in  matters  of  detail,  nearly 
all  the  prominent  publishers  signified  their  ap- 
proval, while  John  Jay,  James  Grant  Wilson, 
and  Nathan  Appleton,  as  American  members 
of  the  International  Copyright  Committee  of 
the  Association  for  the  Reform  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  sent  a  memorial  approving  the  plan 
of  treaty,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Feb.  11, 
1880,  and,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  it  was 
approved  by  fifty- two  American  authors,  in- 
cluding Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier,  and 
Emerson.  In  September  of  that  year  it  was 
submitted  by  Minister  Lowell  to  Earl  Gran- 
ville. But  the  basis  of  this  treaty  had  been 
the  stipulation  that  English  books,  to  secure 
copyright  in  this  country,  must  be  wholly  manu- 
fsLCtured  here,  by  an  American  citizen,  wi\hin 

^The  texts  of  the  "Clarendon**  treaty  and  of  the 
"Harper  draft"  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  in 
the    Publisk€r*s    Weeklyt  ▼.  15,  8*.       N.Y.,   1879,   pp. 
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three  months  after  original  publication  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Elarl  Granville,  in  his  reply  to  Mr. 
Lowell,  in  March,  1881,  stated  that  the  British 
government  favored  such  a  treaty,  but  consid- 
ered it  essential  that  the  term  of  republication 
be  extended  to  six  or  twelve  months.  With 
the  change  of  administration,  and  the  sacl 
death  of  President  Garfield,  the  matter  ended 
without  having  been  officially  presented  to 
Congress. 

In  the  3d  session  of  the  46th  Congress  the 
petition  of  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  and  others, 
for  the  passage  of  a  bill  extending  copyright  in 
the  United  States  to  foreign  authors,  compos- 
ers, and  designers,  was  presented  to  the  House 
four  times  between  Dec.  6,  1880,  and  Jan.  10, 
1 88 1,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Library,  and  it  was  also  twice  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  Dec.  9th  and  13th,  1880,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  same  committee.  This  petition 
which  was  signed,  among  others,  by  Ed. 
Everett  Hale  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  was  never 
printed,  and  seems  to  have  received  no  further 
consideration.  In  the  first  session  of  the  next 
Congress,  on  Feb.  2,  1882,  and  again  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  Mr.  A.  C.  Harmer,  of  Pennsylvania* 
presented  petitions  of  **  citizens  representing 
the  industries  connected  with  the  book  and 
printing  trades,^^  in  favor  of  international 
copjrright.  These  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  next  movement  in  order  of  time  was 
the  introduction,  on  March  27th,  1882,  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  by  William  E.  Robinson, 
of  New  York,  of  an  extraordinary  measure  in- 
tended, if  taken  seriously,  to  codify  the  whole 
subject  of  literary  property.  The  title  of  this 
elaborate  bill,  which  consists  of  22  sections 
and  covers  73  quarto  pages,   is  as  follows: 

**A  bill  to  declare  and  define  two  species  of 
personal  rights  of  property  in  literary  articles ; 
to  declare  and  define  national  rights  and  inter- 
national rights  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  people  thereof,  possesses 
in  literary  articles ;  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  personal  rights  and  of  such  national 
and  international  rights ;  to  declare  any  viola- 
tion of  such  personal  rights  and  of  such  na- 
tional and  international  rights  to  be  a  species 
of  crime ;  to  classify  such  species  of  crime  into 
degrees ;  to  fix  the  punishment  for  each  degree 
of  such  crime ;  and  for  other  purposes.^^    In 


order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  as 
defined  in  its  title,  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  the  **  United  States  Office  of 
Literature  '^  within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, to  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  "United  States  Commissioner  of  Litera- 
ture," whose  duties  are  defined  at  great  length ; 
he  or  she  (the  bill  providing  that  all  the  offi- 
cers may  be  either  male  or  female)  is  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavior  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 
per  year.  The  amount  appropriated  in  the  bill, 
to  carry  out  its  various  provisions,  is  the  mod- 
est sum  of  $1,290,000 !  The  bill  may  be  called 
an  international-copyright  bill,  its  provisions 
being  extended  to  foreigners  by  section   18 

(Ji)  which  is  to  the  following  effect :  •*  Any 
person  of  a  foreign  nation  whose  government 
grants,  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  any  and  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  same  rights  in 
literary  articles  which  it  grants  to  its  own  citi- 
zens, shall  have  in  the  United  States  the  same 
rights  in  a  literary  article  originally  and  law- 
fully conceived  and  made  by  such  foreisn  per- 
son, as  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  lias  in 
the  United  States.^^     It  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pat- 
ents, but  seems  to  have  been  regarded  more 
as  a  literary  curiosity  than  as  a  serious  legisla- 
tive document. 

The  eighth  international  copyright  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  10,  1883,  when  it  was,  without  dis- 
cussion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

This  bill,  which  is  entitled,  '*  A  bill  to  extend 
the  privileges  of  the  copyright  acts  to  persons 
not  citizens  of  nor  domiciled  in  the  United 
States,"  contains  some  original  and  novel  pro- 
visions. It  grants  copyright  to  foreigners  to 
the  extent  of  the  provisions  of  our  domestic 
copyright  law,  by  striking  out  of  the  latter  the 
words  **  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  resi- 
dents therein,"  and  substituting  the  word  **  per- 
son ; "  but  the  rights  thus  simply  granted  are 
made  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
stipulations  set  out  in  Section  5  of  the  bill,  as 
follows :  •*  That  every  copyright  article  first 
published,  represented,  or  performed  beyond 
tlie  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  printed  and  published  by  the  author  or 
proprietor,  or  under  his  authority,  either  in  the 
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original  form  or  in  translation,  within  one  jrear 
from  the  date  of  entry,  and  two  copies  of  such 
American  publication  delivered  or  deposited 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  date  of  entry,  in  addition  to  the 
copies  now  required  by  Section  4956  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.^  In  connection  with  this 
stipulation  as  to  the  American  edition,  Section 
1 1  specially  provides  that  plates  from  which  to 
print  may  be  imported.  And,  according  to 
Section  7,  if  such  American  publication  is  nM 
made,  any  person  may,  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  entry  of  title,  make  a 
new  entry  of  the  title,  authorship,  or  proprietor- 
ship, and  thus  obtain  the  exclusive  right  of 
republication  upon  giving  bond,  with  surety, 
to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  faithfully  per- 
form the  following  conditions:  i.  Give  notice 
of  the  original  entry  of  copyright  and  of  the 
subsequent  entry.  2.  Keep  an  accurate  account 
of  the  numbers  of  copies  printed,  vouching  the 
same  monthly  by  sworn  statements  of  printers, 
binders,  and  himself.  3.  Make  affidavit  as  to 
the  highest  retail  price  and  of  the  dbcounts 
allowed  to  the  trade ;  and  4.  Pay  to  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  eight  per  centum  of  the  high- 
est retail  price  for  each  book  before  it  is  put 
upon  the  market;  in  default  of  all  of  which 
he  shall  be  liable  to  an  injunction,  account,  and 
treble  damages.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is 
to  pay  to  the  proprietor,  according  to  original 
entry,  on  demand  and  identification,  the  pro- 
ceeds, less  five  per  centum  as  his  commission. 
The  bill  is  also  designed  to  protect  dramatic 
and  musical  compositions,  it  being  enacted 
that  the  public  representation  of  a  drama  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  publication  of  it,  and  if  no 
publication  or  representation  of  a  foreign  drama 
or  musical  composition  occurs  within  a  year 
after  registration,  any  person  may  represent  or 
perform  the  same  upon  paying  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  $20  for  each  performance.  Mr.  Col- 
linses bill  seems  never  to  have  been  brought 
back  to  the  House  from  its  committee. 

The  next  move  in  Congress  in  relation  to  in- 
ternational copyright  was  the  introduction  of 
the  much  discussed  "Dorsheimer"  bill,  pre- 
sented by  the  Hon.  William  Dorsheimer,  of 
New  York,  to  the  House,  January  8,  1884. 
Being  put  to  a  vote  as  to  the  committee  refer- 


ence, it  was  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,*  consisting  at  that  time  of 
fifteen  members,  including  John  Randolph 
Tucker,  of  Virginia ;  William  Dorsheimer,  of 
New  York ;  Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Luke  P.  Poland,  of  Vermont.  Mr. 
Dorsheimer^s  measure  is  entitled,  *'  A  bill 
granting  copyrights  to  citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries,^* and  contains  seven  sections  providing, 
in  the  order  of  the  sections,  as  follows: —  i. 
Foreign  authors  of  books,  maps,  dramatic,  or 
musical  publications,  shall  have  sole  control  of 
the  publishing  and  selling  of  their  works  in 
this  country,  and,  in  case  of  dramas,  of  the 
public  performance  thereof,  and  they  shall  havt 
the  exclusive  right  to  dramatize  or  to  translate 
their  own  works ;  2.  This  right  to  continue  for 
twenty-five  years ;  3,  but  shall  terminate  upon 
the  death  of  the  author ;  4.  No  copyright,  how- 
ever, to  be  renewed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  twenty-five  years ;  5.  Whenever  any 
foreign  country  shall  grant  by  law  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  similar  privileges,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  a  proclamation  to  that  effect, 
from  the  date  of  which,  the  authors  of  such 
country  shall  be  entitled  to  copyright  in  the 
United  States ;  6.  But  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  not  to  apply  to  authors  of  any  country 
until  the  President  has  made  a  proclamation  as 
above;  7.  The  provisions  of  the  domestic 
copyright  law,  not  inconsistent  therewith,  to 
be  applied  to  foreign  authors;  and  foreign 
copyrights  to  be  subject  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  domestic  law.  Promptly  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th  of  February,  Mr.  Dorsheimer  submitted  a 
report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed ;  and  reported  the 
bill  with  some  amendments,  upon  which  it  was 
placed  upon  the  Calendar  of  the  House.  The 
amendments  made  in  committee  are  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  —  In  the  first  section  the  word 
'*  map**  is  stricken  out,  and  the  provision  that 
**  authors  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
dramatize,  or  to  translate  their  own  works  **  is 
modified  to  **  may  reserve*'  such  right.    The 

1  The  newspaper  discussions  upon  this  bill  are  con. 
venientlj  reprinted  in  the  Puhlisher*s  Weekly^  ▼.  35, 
8».  N.  Y.,  1884,  pp.  39,  58-61,  91-5,  169-174,  »98-J07,  ajo- 
S43,  360-374,  a94-303.  333-39,  347-51.  488-9.  508-9.  573-3. 
595-6. 
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third  section  is  stricken  out,  and  sections  two 
and  four  are  so  amended  as  to  make  the  terms 
of  copyright  twenty-eight  and  fourteen  years, 
or  the  same  as  the  terms  granted  by  the  do- 
mestic law.  Sections  five  and  six  contain 
verbal  alterations,  and  an  amendment  giving 
foreign  countries  the  option  to  extend  a  similar 
grant  to  American  citizens  by  convention  of 
treaty  as  well  as  by  law,  and  section  seven  is 
amended  so  as  to  more  explicitly  require  foreign 
authors  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
domestic  law  in  order  to  obtain  a  copyright. 
Three  new  sections  are  added  enacting  that 
whenever  any  foreign  country  shall  cease  to 
grant  cop3rrights  to  Americans,  the  citizens  of 
such  country  shall  cease  to  enjoy  literary  rights 
here,  and  that  works  published  or  dramas  pub- 
licly performed  —  in  thb  country  before  copy- 
right is  obtained,  or  abroad  one  year  before 
application  has  been  made — may  not  obtain 
protection.  These  amendments  were  doubt- 
less due  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  copy- 
right league.  The  report  which  accompanied 
this  amended  bill  is  a  very  brief  document, 
setting  out,  firstly,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  it  recommends!  followed  by  information 
as  to  the  cop3rright  provisions  of  the  most  im- 
portant European  countries,  mainly  as  to  the 
term  of  protection,  etc.,  and  a  list  of  the  copy- 
right treaties  negotiated  by  the  principal  Euro- 
pean States  from  1843  ^^  1881,  and  finally 
summarizes  the   arguments    in  favor    of   the 

measure  as  follows:  '* There  is  no  civilized 
country  which  does  not  in  some  form  recognize 
the  property  which  an  author  has  in  the  crea- 
tions of  his  intellect.  The  committee  think 
that  the  United  States  should  grant  this  right 
of  property  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  natives. 
There  can  be  no  just  discrimination  based  upon 
the  nationality  of  the  person  to  whom  the  prop- 
erty rightfully  belongs.  The  policy  by  which 
States  refused  rights  of  property  to  foreigners 
has  long  since  been  reversed.  In  most,  if  not 
in  all  tne  States  of  the  Union,  foreigners  are 
entitled  to  hold  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, upon  precisely  the  same  terms  as  natives. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  ancient  discriminations 
grew  out  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  that 
the  modern  rule  conduces  to  civilization  and  to 
the  peace  of  nations.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the 
bill  accompanying  this  report  is  passed,  Amer- 
ican authors  will  receive  great  and  valuable  ad- 
vantages .  .  .  The  committee  earnestly 
recommend  this  measure  to  the  House,  in  the 


full  belief  that  its  passage  will  work  a  hi^h  and 
enduring  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  contribute  to  the  civilization  and 
enlightenment  of  the  world.*^ 

On  Monday,  February  i8th,  Mr.  Dorsheimer, 
under  instructions  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  report  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  House  to  agree  to,  a  resolution 
making  the  bill  a  special  order  for  February 
27th,  and  to  continue  from  day  to  day  thereafter 
until  finally  disposed  of.  But  even  a  move  to 
give  the  bill  a  chance  for  discussion  was  not  to 
be  successful.  Mr.  Deuster,  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
quested the  reading  of  an  extract  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  to  the  effect  that  the  bill  was 
"a  scheme  to  make  books  dear,^*  and  followed 
it  by  some  remarks  based  upon  the  assertion 
that  this  is  not  the  '*land  hi  monopolies, 
but  the  land  of  liberty  ...  the  powerful  pro- 
tector of  free  competition,"  etc.  Mr.  Chace, 
now  a  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  while  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national cop3Tight  and  therefore  favorable  to 
the  discussion  of  this  bill,  was  opposed  to  it  in 
its  present  shape,  on  protection  grounds.  Mr. 
Kasson,  of  Iowa,  considered  the  bill  as  present- 
ing a  question  which  it  was  important  to  dis- 
cuss, and  he  would  therefore  vote  affirmatively. 
Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  desired  to  say  that 
he  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  international 
copyright ;  but  the  bill  involved  the  interests  of 
paper-makers,  printers,  bookbinders,  etc.,  and 
he  therefore  thought  a  two  weeks*  interval 
should  be  given  them  to  make  themselves  heard 
before  the  House  was  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
the  bill.  The  question  being  put,  156  voted 
yea,  and  99  nay ;  but  as  65  failed  to  vote,  the 
resolution  was  lost  for  want  of  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Following  this  action  in  the  House  two 
protests  were  sent  in,  the  one  from  citizens  of 
Media,  Pa.,  March  20th,  and  the  other  from 
the  Chicago  Trade  and  Labor  assembly,  against 
the  passage  of  an  international  copyright  bill, 
and  were  presented  by  Mr.  Everhart  and  Mr. 
G.  R.  Davis.  April  i6th,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Dorsheimer,  the  House  ordered  the  bill  to  be 
reprinted  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  recommended  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.    This  is  the  third  print  of  the  bill, 
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in  which  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  on 
January  8th,  is  printed  in  crossed  type,  and  is 
followed  by  a  complete  print  of  the  bill  in 
italics,  as  it  was  reported  from  the  committee  on 
February  5th,  there  being  no  change  in  the 
text. 

President  Arthur's  message  to  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  session  of  the  48th 
Congress  Dec.  i,  1884,  recommended  legis- 
lation upon  international  copyright  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  **  The  question  of  securing  to 
authors,  composers,  and  artists  copyright  privi- 
leges in  this  country  in  return  for  reciprocal 
rights  abroad  is  one  that  may  justly  challenge 
your  attention.  It  is  true  that  conventions 
will  be  necessary  for  fully  accomplishing  this 
result,  but  until  Congress  shall  by  statute  fix 
the  extent  to  which  foreign  holders  of  copy- 
right shall  be  here  privileged,  it  has  been 
deemed  inadvisable  to  negotiate  such  conven- 
tions. For  this  reason  the  United  States  were 
not  represented  at  the  recent  conference  at 
Berne.^' 

December  8th,  same  year,  Mr.  Spooner  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  and,  .Dec.  19th,  Mr. 
Aldrich  to  the  Senate,  a  memorial  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dorsheimer  or  some  similar  bill. 
In  the  House  this  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  while  upon  the 
motion  of  Senator  Aldrich  it  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record^  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library.  This  petition 
sets  out  the  belief  of  the  petitioners  that  musi- 
cal-art creation  has  not  developed  in  America 
proportionally  with  the  other  arts,  owing  to  the 
want  of  an  international  copyright  law,  and  the 
consequent  free  reprinting  of  foreign  musical 
works,  and  it  is  therefore  urged  that  the 
••Dorsheimer"  bill  be  passed.  The  Boston 
Handel  and  }-{aydn  Society,  and  K.  H.  Darby, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  others,  presented,  through 
Mr.  Spooner,  Feb.  19th,  1885,  similar  peti- 
tions. But,  although  Mr.  Dorsheimer's  bill 
was  now  upon  the  House  Calendar,  it  failed  to 
come  up  for  discussion  and  there  was  no  sub- 
sequent action  upon  it. 

On  the  sth  of  Jan.,  1885,  the  tenth  inter- 
national copyright  bill  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress by  Mr.  English,  in  the  House,  where  it 
was  read  twice,  ordered  to  be  printed  and  re- 
ferred  to   the  Committee  on  the   Judiciary. 


This  bill  deals  wholly  with  dramatic  composi- 
tions, and  provides,  stated  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble, that  citizens  of  such  foreign  countries  as 
shall  grant  similar  privileges  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  three,  title  sixty  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  relating  to  copyrights,  within 
one  year  after  first  publication  or  performance, 
shall  thereupon,  have  the  sole  right  to  reprint 
or  perform  their  dramatic  works  in  the  United 
States  for  the  double  terms  of  twenty-eight  and 
fourteen  years,  and  may  reserve  the  right  to 
translate  their  own  works.  No  action  was 
taken  upon  this  bill. 

The  eleventh  international  copyright  bill, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  the  American  Copy- 
right League,  was  presented  to  the  Senate  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1885,  by  Mr.  Hawley,  of 
Conn.,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  This  bill  contains  five  sections, 
of  which  the  first  enacts,  ••  That  the  citizens  of 
foreign  states  and  countries  of  which  the  laws, 
treaties,  or  conventions  confer,  or  shall  here- 
after confer,  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States 
rights  of  copyright  equal  to  those  accorded  to 
their  own  citizens,  shall  have  in  the  United 
States  rights  of  copyright  equal  to  those  en- 
joyed by  citizens  of  the  United  States ; "  the 
fifth  section  providing  that  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  to  that  effect  shall  be  conclusive 
proof  that  such  equality  of  rights  exists  in  any 
country.  Section  2  enacts  that  the  law  shall 
not  apply  to  any  work  published « before  the 
date  of  the  act ;  and  Section  3,  that  the  domes- 
tic copyright  laws  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
copyright  created  by  the  act ;  while  Section  4, 
repeals  the  clause  (Section  4971  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  in  the  domestic  law  which  allows  the 
importation  of  foreign  books,  this  being  neces- 
sary in  order  to  prevent  other  importation  than 
that  authorized  by  the  copyright  proprietor,  his 
right  of  importation  being  implied.  This  sec- 
tion also  amends  the  paragraph  of  the  copyright 
law  (Section  4954),  which  provides  for  the 
fourteen  years'  extension  of  copyright,  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  which  limit  such  second 
term  to  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States ;  and  further  amends  the  clause  (Section 
4967)  which  forbids  the  printing  or  publishing 
of  any  manuscript   without   consent    of    the 
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author,  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical  condi- 
tion, **if  such  author  or  proprietor  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  resident  therein."  But 
the  wording  of  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  to 
the  effect  that  foreign  authors  are  to  have  such 
copyrights  as  are  conferred  by  our  law  upon 
our  own  citizens,  makes  it  necessary  to  leave 
Section  4952  of  the  Revised  Statutes  intact, 
which  grants  copyright  to  **  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States ^  or  resident  therein^'''*  which  is  an 
awkward  necessity,  and  is  besides  likely  to  lead 
to  confusion  of  construction.  The  committee 
making  no  report  during  that  Congress,  Sena- 
tor Hawley  in  the  first  session  of  the  following 
(the  49th)  Congress,  reintroduced  his  bill 
Dec.  8,  1885,  when  it  was  again  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  But,  on  the  14th 
of  the  same  month.  Senator  Hoar  from  this 
committee  asked  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Patents,  which  was  agreed  to.  On  the  6th 
of  Jan.,  1886,  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker, 
of  Va.,  brought  the  bill  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  which  it  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that  branch  of 
Congress. 

The  annual  message  of  President  Cleveland, 
transmitted  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  session,  and  dated  December  8, 
1885,  contains  a  paragraph  concerning  inter- 
national copyright.  After  speaking  of  the 
Berne  conference  of  September,  1885,  and  our 
listening  delegate  there,  the  President  says: 

**The  interesting  and  important  subject  of 
international  copyright  has  been  before  you  for 
several  years.  Action  is  certainly  desirable  to 
effect  the  object  in  view.  And  while  there  may 
be  question  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of 
treating  it  by  legislation  or  by  specific  treaty, 
the  matured  views  of  the  Berne  conference  can- 
not fail  to  aid  your  consideration  of  the  subject.^^ 

On  the  2 1st  of  January  last.  Senator  Chace, 
who,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, had  shown  considerable  interest  in 
the  subject  of  international  copyright  during 
the  agitation  of  the  *»Dorsheimer  "  bill,  intro- 
duced to  the  Senate  the  twelfth  bill  presented 
to  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  object.  This  bill  was  read  twice, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents.    It 


is  worthy  of  notice  and  comment  that   the 
method  adopted  by  this  last  bill  for  securing 
to  the  foreign  author  protection  for  his  literary 
property    in    this   country    is    identical    with 
that  suggested  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by 
the  earliest  public  advocate  of   international 
copyright  yet  discovered  by  the  writer.     The 
anonymous    author    of    the    article    entitled 
•*  Community  of  copyright,"  published  in  The 
Knickerbocker  for  October,  1835,  speaking  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  copyright  act  of  February, 
3,  1 83 1,  which  extends  the  privileges  of  copy- 
right to  *•  any  person  or  persons,  being  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  resident 
therein,"  says,  —  after    setting   out   at  some 
length,  and  in  strong  language,  the  injustice 
worked  by  this  clause,  both  to  English  and  to 
American  authors :  **  This  should  be  reason  and 
argument  enough  for  the  instant  repeal  of  the 
oppressive  clause.     But,  if  another  reason  is 
required,  let  it  be  found  in  the  meanness  and 
injustice  of  the  provision.     Let  the  clause  be, 
then,  repealed,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  instru- 
ment,   so    that    all    persons    who    choose  — 
foreigners  and  citizens  alike  —  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  what  clearly  is  and  manifestly  should 
be  considered  property.     .     .     .    The  act  of 
1 83 1,  thus  purified,  would  be  tantamount  in 
effect  to  the  passage  of  an  international  copy- 
right law  betwixt  America  and  Great  Britain.^* 
And  in  this  very  way  the  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Chace  grants  copyright  to  the  foreign 
author,  by  striking  out  from  the  text  of  the 
domestic  copyright  law  every  clause  which  con- 
fines the  privileges  of  the  right  conferred  to 
"citizens"    or    "residents"    of    the    United 
States,  leaving  the  reading  of  the  section  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  which  creates  the  right,  **  any 
author,  inventor,  designer,  or  proprietor  of  any 
book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  compo- 
sition," etc.,  shall  have  the  sole  control  of  the 
sale  of  copies  thereof.     But  while  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  present  bill  so  exactly  carries  out 
the  suggestion  of  the  writer  quoted,  the  further 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  most  certainly  not 
find  favor  with  the  anonymous  contributor  to 
The  Knickerbocker  J  who  believes  in  the  author's 
absolute  and  perpetual  right  of  property  in  his 
literary  productions.     For  while  the  *•  Hawley  " 
bill  was  limited  by  the  reciprocity  provision, 
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the  copyright  privilege  granted  by  this  bill  is 
restricted ;  ist,  by  the  requisition  of  American 
manufacture;   2d,  by  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  importation ;  and,  3d,  by  the  total  loss  of 
literary  property  in  case  of  a  publisher's  breach 
of  contract.     The  provisions  of  Mr.  Chace's 
bill,  as  originally  introduced,  may  be  summa- 
rized as  follows :  i.  Amending  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Revised  Statutes  so  as  to  exclude 
the  limitation  of  its  provisions  to  citizens  of  the 
United    States,     thus    extending    to    foreign 
authors  the  copyright  therein  secured  to  citizens 
or  residents ;  2,  Granting  authors  the  exclusive 
right  to  dramatize  or  translate  their  copyrighted 
works.     To  secure  these  rights  the  copyright 
must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  not  more  than  fifteen  days  subse- 
quent to  its  publication  in  the  country  of  its 
origin,  and  two  copies  of  the  best  American 
edition  must  be  deposited  in  the  same  office 
within  three  months  after  the  date  of  recording. 
And  in  case  the  American  publisher,  after  pub- 
lishing, abandons  the  publication,  the  copyright 
becomes  void ;  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
copyright  the  importation  of  other  editions  is 
absolutely  prohibited,  and  custom-house  offi- 
cers and  postmasters  are  required  to  seize  all 
copies  entered  at  the  custom-houses  or  trans- 
mitted by  mail ;  but,  in  the  case  of  copyrighted 
translations,    the    prohibition    of   importation 
shall  apply  only  to  other  translations,  and  not 
to  the  original  work,  unless  that  is  also  copy- 
righted.    The  charge   for  recording  is  to  be 
one  dollar,  to  go  to  defray  the  expenses  of  lists 
of  copyrighted  articles  to  be  printed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  a  week,  for  distribution  to  collectors 
of  customs  and  postmasters  and  possible  sub- 
scribers at  $5   per  annum;   the  material   for 
these  lists  to  be  furnished  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  who  is  to  have  an  addition  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  his  salary  therefor.     Each 
volume  of  works  of  more  than  one  volume  must 
be  entered  separately,  and  new,  revised  editions 
of  foreign  books  heretofore  published  may  be 
copyrighted. 

These  two  opposite  measures,  the  reciprocity 
bill  of  the  Copyright  League,  and  Mr.  Chace's 
bill,  which  is  strongly  tinged  with  **  protection," 
both  before  the  same  Senate,  awakened  con- 


siderable discussion.      Authors    and    writers 
generally  naturally  advocating  the  former  (Sen- 
ate bill  No.  191),  and  the  opponents  of  inter- 
national copyright,  as  well  as  those  in  favor  of 
granting  a  restricted  right,  uniting  in  favor  of 
the  latter  (Senate  bill  No.   1178).     Petitions, 
memorials,  and  other  documents  pro  and  con^ 
were  sent  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Patents, 
and  the  committee,  evidently  in  earnest  in  the 
matter  of  hearing  all  sides  regarding  this  sub- 
ject, held  public  hearings  on  January  28th  and 
29th,  February  12th,  and  March  nth.     These 
meetings  were  well  attended  by  authors,  pub- 
lishers, and  representatives  from  various  book- 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  views 
of  all  parties  were  expressed  without  restraint. 
The  American  Copyright  League,  in  defence  of 
their  own  bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Hawley, 
were  directly  represented  by  Dr.  Howard  Cros- 
by, A.  G.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Green;    while    their    bill    was    advocated   in 
speeches  by  Mr.  Henry  Holt,  the  well-known 
publisher,  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  and  James 
Russell  Lowell,  as  well  as  by  a  carefully  pre- 
pared •*  Argument,''  drawn  up  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee    of   the    League,   which  was 
distributed  to  members  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee in  a  pamphlet,  and  was  also  included  in  the 
printed  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee.   Mr.  Dana  Estes,  of  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
the  Boston  firm,  and  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
may  be  said  to  have  represented  the  publishers' 
side  of  the  question,  both  advocating  interna- 
tional copyright,  but  inclined  to  favor  a  clause 
in  any    law  passed  requiring   the  American 
manufacture  of  foreign  books  copyrighted  in 
this  country.     It  should  be  noticed,  however, 
in  regard  to  statements  from  publishers,  that 
Mr.   Holt's  oral  argument,  as  well  as  letters 
sent  to  the  committee  by  George  Haven  Put- 
man  and  Harper  &  Brothers,  was  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  the  •* Hawley"  bill.    Mr.   R.   R. 
Bowker,    editor    of   the   Publishers^   Weekly, 
whose  earnest  efforts  in  behalf  of  international 
copyright,  extending  over  many  years,  are  well 
known  to  the  reading  public,  made  a  brief  oral 
statement,  and  also  submitted  a  concise  paper 
(printed  with  the  report),  in  which  the  subject  is 
considered  as  affecting  the  interests  of  authors, 
the  interests  of  publishers,  the  interests  of  the 
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public,  and  as  affected  by  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice. Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  argued  against 
copyright  of  any  kind,  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea 
submitted  a  statement  criticising  the  **  Hawley '' 
bill  and  advocating  that  of  Mr.  Chace,  while 
Mr.  Henry  Carey  Baird,  in  his  statement,  took 
the  ground  that  no  protection  should  be  granted 
to  foreign  authors  until  our  own  domestic  copy- 
right laws  are  revised,  in  his  words,  **  upon  a 
rational  and  sound  basis."  Mr.  Welsh  repre- 
sented the  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union, 
which  union  claims  to  have  drawn  up  the  bill 
presented  by  Senator  Chace,  and  he  submitted 
some  two  dozen  •*  Resolutions,"  etc.,  from 
other  Typographical  Unions  advocating  the 
latter  bill.  Mr.  Roger  Sherman,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  boasted  that  he  was  the  only  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  55,000,000  of  reading 
people  against  the  *'ring"  of  200  authors, 
proved  pretty  conclusively  that  he  was  but  the 
narrow  advocate  of  his  own  interest  in  a  single 
piratical  publication ;  while  Joseph  R.  Sypher, 
Esq.,  gave  valuable  testimony  as  a  copyright 
lawyer,  .(netting  out  the  legal  status  of  the 
**  Chace"  bill  in  particular.  The  last  hearing 
was  devoted  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Spof- 
ford.  Librarian  of  Congress,  —  a  most  valuable 
argument  in  favor  of  an  international  copyright 
law,  in  which  he  takes  into  consideration  (i) 
the  effect  upon  American  authors  and  Amer- 
ican literature  of  the  denial  or  the  granting  of 
copyright  between  nations;  (2)  its  effect 
upon  foreign  authors ;  (3)  its  effect  upon  Amer- 
ican publishers  and  book-manufacturers;  (4) 
its  effect  upon  American  readers,  or  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  he  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing words :  — 

*•  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no 
higher  aim  in  statesmanship  than  the  endeavor 
to  establish  justice ;  for  justice  is  the  highest 
interest  of  all  men.  The  authors  appeal  for 
what  they  deem  a  right  long  denied.  Either 
we  must  hold  that  authorship  is  the  only  form 
of  human  labor  that  shall  go  unpaid,  or  we 
must  grant  a  copyright  that  shall  be  paid  pro 
rata  by  all  who  use  the  authors'  works.  .  .  . 
If,  as  has  been  said,  the  policy  of  nations  is 
enlightened  selfishness,  and  the  aim  of  the 
legislator  is  not  justice,  but  expediency,  the 
question  recurs,  is  it  expedient  to  foster  a 
brood  of  merely  cheap  and  common  literature, 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
and  American  thought  and  speech  ?  The  book- 


manufacturing  interests  have  enjoyed,  for  nearly 
a  century,  protection  in  every  form  ;  the  book- 
writing  mterests  now  ask  you  to  consider  their 
appeal  for  some  measure  of  protection,  —  an 
appeal  seconded  by  the  majority  of  the  publish- 
ers and  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the 
American  press.  By  simple  extension  of  the 
area  of  copyright,  already  granted  by  all  the 
leading  nations  except  our  own,  it  is  plain  that 
the  present  worth  of  copyright  to  authors  will 
be  enhanced.  If  it  is  true  that  the  chief  glory 
of  a  nation  is  its  literature,  whatever  Congress 
can  do  to  promote  and  elevate  that  literature 
should  be  done.  Beyond  question,  the  just 
thing  will  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  be  the 
expedient  thing,  and  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
do  perfect  justice  should  not  deter  us  from 
doing  as  much  justice  as  we  may." 

The  testimony  upon  the  subject  of  inter- 
national copyright  thus  obtained  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  committee  was  reported 
stenographically  and  printed,  making  a  pam- 
phlet of  133  pages,  of  which  several  thousand 
copies  were  distributed  by  the  committee  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
same  matter  was  also  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Chace,  on  May  21,  1886,  accompanied  by  a 
new  print  of  his  bill,  somewhat  amended,  which 
is  given  a  new  number  as  Senate  bill  2496  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  49th  Congress. 

The  corrections  in  the  new  print  of  the 
"Chace"  bill  are  largely  verbal  and  unim- 
portant :  instead  of  fifteen  days  being  allowed 
for  recording  title  the  record  must  be  made 
not  later  than  the  day  of  first  publication ; 
••American  edition  "  is  emphasized  to  '*  edition 
printed  in  the  United  States;"  the  clause  to 
increase  the  salary  of  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress is  stricken  out  and  provision  made  that 
he  may  employ  an  additional  clerk  at  $1,200 
per  annum  to  prepare  the  weekly  lists  of  copy- 
right entries;  and  the  date  set  for  the  taking 
effect  of  the  act  is  changed  to  the  ist  day  of 
July,  1887.  The  amendments  of  importance 
are  the  striking  out  of  the  clause  which  renders 
the  copyright  void  in  case  the  American  pub- 
lisher for  any  cause  abandons  the  publication ; 
and  the  rewording  of  section  four  relating  to 
the  copyrighting  of  separate  volumes  of  works 
of  more  than  one  volume,  and  of  revised  edi- 
tions of  foreign  works, — prohibiting  the  copy- 
righting of  works  of  which  one  volume  has 
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been  published  before  the  act  takes  effect,  or 
of  books  forming  part  of  a  series  in  course  of 
publication  at  the  time  the  act  shall  take  effect. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  ex- 
clude from  the  benefits  of  the  act  such  deserving 
works  as  the  *•  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  the 
*•  International  Scientific  Series,"  the  **  English 
Men  of  Letters  "  series,  and  the  series  entitled 
the  **  English  citizen,"  besides  other  valuable 
serial  publications. 

The  report  accompanying  this  amended  bill 
institutes,  in  the  first  place,  a  comparison  be- 
tween patents  and  copyrights,  and  our  patent 
laws  as  contrasting  with  our  copyright  laws. 
The  following  distinction  is  drawn  between  a 
patent  and  a  copyright :  **  An  invention  for 
which  a  patent  is  granted  is  but  an  idea  put  in 
a  mechanical  form,  but  the  subject  of  the 
patent  is  the  idea  or  mechanical  principle,  and 
that  the  Government  protects ;  whereas  copy- 
right does  not  secure  any  monopoly  to  the  idea 
or  thought,  but  only  to  the  form  of  words  or 
language  with   which   the    idea    is    clothed.*^ 

And  the  report  continues:  ** While  it  is  true, 
as  all  thinkmg  men  will  admit,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  literature  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
is  and  has  been  far  more  beneficent  than  that 
of  mere  invention,  it  is  remarkable  that  legis- 
lation upon  property  in  patents  has  proceeded 
much  farther  and  upon  a  much  broader  basis 
than  has  that  upon  the  subject  of  copyright. 
Herein  your  committee  believe  the  people  at 
large  have  suffered  a  loss.  All  governmental 
protection  to  property  is  based  upon  the  in- 
herent right  of  each  individual  to  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labor.  We  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
foreigner  to  be  protected  here  in  every  kind  of 
property  except  the  productions  of  authorship. 
...  In  so  far  as  patents  for  the  arts  are  con- 
cerned we  put  the  citizens  of  all  nations  on  an 
equal  footing  with  our  own.  This  was  in  the 
line  with  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  country, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  general  progress  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  that  recognition  of  comity 
among  nations  upon  which  rests  to  a  large 
degree  that  valuable  and  fructifying  interna- 
tional intercourse  the  value  of  which  is  coming 
to  be  recognized  by  all  the  great  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  this  principle  in  its 
treatment  of  all  international  questions  save 
and  except  this  one  of  international  copyright. 
.  .  .  The  United  States  alone,  of  all  the  great 
civilized  nations  which  have  made  advances  in 
literature,  still  refuses  to  recognize  the  principle 
of  international  comity  as  applied  to  the  pro- 


duction of  literary  property.  Your  committee 
recognize  the  moral  obligation  of  comity 
amongst  nations,  and  believe  that  the  best  in- 
terests, material,  moral,  and  intellectual,  of  our 
people  will  be  promoted  by  adopting  and  acting 
upon  that  principle  in  tne  treatment  of  this 
question.  .  .  .  The  theory  accepted  by  some, 
that  we  may  secure  cheap  literature  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  people,  by  refusing  to  protect  • 
the  right  of  the  foreign  author  to  his  literary 
property,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, a  mistaken  one." 

Having  made  this  excellent  argument  in 
favor  of  granting  copyrights  to  foreigners,  the 
committee  are  thereupon  necessitated  to  de- 
fend the  restrictions  upon  such  rights  contained 
in  the  bill,  which  last,  according  to  the  report, 
•*  recognizes  the  paramount  duty  of  protecting, 
first,  the  material  interests  of  our  own  people, 
and  proceeds  so  far  only  in  securing  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  other  nations  as  that  may  be 
done  without  injury  to  vested  rights  in  this 
country  or  without  interfering  with  the  income 
of  our  own  labor,  .  .  .  and  that,  by  its 
provisions,  we  carefully  protect  the  American 
publisher  and  the  American  artisans  who  make 
the  books  in  this  country."  But,  in  spite  of 
this  language,  the  assertion  is  reiterated  in  the 
report  that  the  bill  commended  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  tariff,  free-trade,  or  protection. 
The  matter  of  prohibition  of  importation  Is 
twice  referred  to  in  the  report,  and  stated  to 
be  **  founded  upon  sound  and  strong  reason ; " 
but  no  reasons  are  given  in  support  of  the 
statement,  the  only  defence  of  the  clause 
being  the  following  paragraph :  **  With  this 
provision  the  operation  of  this  bill  would  be 
beneficent  in  its  influence  upon  all  these  in- 
terests; without  this  safeguard  a  great  wrong 
would  be  done  to  them."  **  The  foreign  au- 
thor cannot  complain,"  continues  the  report, 
**  because  we  give  him  protection  in  our  mar- 
kets conditioned  only  that  he  publish  here.  The 
American  artisan  will  be  insured  only  that 
which  he  now  possesses,  the  labor  put  upon 
the  publication  of  foreign  books.  The  Ameri- 
can publisher  and  the  foreign  will  both  be  pro- 
tected, while  the  American  reader,  if  he  will 
compare  the  cost  of  books  published  abroad 
with  that  of  similar  books  published  in  this 
country,  the  committee  believe,  will  readily 
perceive  that  his  interests  will  suffer  no  detri- 
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ment.  In  order  to  secure  all  these  interests  no 
practical  way  could  be  found  except  the  provi- 
sion prohibiting  the  importation  of  copyrighted 
books.*^  It  is  curious  to  recall  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  on  Saturday,  January  27,  1872,  at  a 
meeting  of  publishers  and  others,  at  Philadel- 
phia,— including  Mr.  Henry  C.  Baird  and  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Lee,  who  now  find  so  many  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion, —  a  protest  was  signed  against  an  inter- 
national copyright  bill  which  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision,  because  **  it  would  enable  the 
foreign  author  and  his  assignee  in  this  country, 
by  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  protection,  to 
fix  the  price  of  his  book  without  fear  of  com- 
petition.** It  would  almost  seem  that  the 
Philadelphians  (who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
are  the  originators  of  this  bill),  convinced  — 
against  their  will  —  that  public  sentiment 
in  1886  demands  international  copyright 
as  simple  justice  to  foreign  authors,  are 
determined  in  yielding  to  this  sentiment  to 
secure  such  absolute  monopoly  as  they  can, 
without  regard  to  the  cost  to  the  American 
reader. 

To  sum  up,  the  efforts  in  Congress  to  secure 
an  international  copyright  law  have  now  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
during  which  time  twelve  separate  and  distinct 
bills  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  this  measure,  and  they  have  been 
presented  to  the  attention  of  Congress  twenty- 
one  times.  Memorials  and  petitions,  for  and 
against,  have  been  laid  before  Congress  and  its 
committees  in  great  numbers,  more  than 
twenty  of  these  having  been  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  given  permanent 
record  in  the  printed  Public  Documents. 
Six  reports  have  been  made  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  Congressional  committees,  four  of 
these  being  favorable,  and  but  two  adverse. 
The  twelfth  bill,  accompanied  by  a  favorable 
report  from  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
awaits  the  action  of  the  present  Congress. 
This  bill  will  undoubtedly  come  up  in  the 
next  session,  and  there  is  still  room  for 
hope  that  the  forty-ninth  Congress  will  not 
finally  adjourn  without  doing  itself  the  honor 
to  pass  some  measure  securing  international 
copyright. 
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Senate  bill,  no.  191.  (Same  as  S.  bill,  48:  2,  no. 
2498.)     Printed,  2  pp.     4<*. 

1886  (Jan.  6).  A  bill  [etc.,  same  title].  Pre- 
sented by  John  Randolph  Tucker,  of  Va.,  1st.  sess. 
of  49th  cong.  H.R.  bill,  no.  2493.  (Same  as 
S.  bill,  48:  2,  no.  2498.)     Printed,  2  pp.     4^, 

1886  (Jan.  21).  A  bill  to  amend  title  sixty, 
chapter  three,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States.  Presented  by  Jonathan  Chace,  of  R.I., 
1st  sess.  of  49th  cong.  Senate  bill,  no.  1178. 
Printed,  4  pp.     4®. 

JVbU.^The  text  of  this  bill  is  printed  in  "The  pub- 
Ushers*  weekly,**  ▼.  39,  8*.  N.Y.,  1886,  pp.  333-3;  and 
comments,  pp.  140,  333,  77S-9. 

1886  (May  21).  A  bill  [etc.,  same  title].  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Chace,  ist  sess.  of  49th  cong. 
Senate  bill,  no  2496.  (S.  bill,  49:  i,  no.  1 1 78, 
amended.)     Printed,  5  pp.     4^^. 

REPORTS. 

1837  (Feb.  16).  Report,  by  Henry  Qay,  of 
Ky.,  from  the  Select  Committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  address  of  certain  British  and  the  peti- 
tion of  certain  American  authors  concerning  Inter- 
national Copyright.  Printed,  3  pp.,  8<^,  for  uniform- 
ity in  Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  24th  Cong.,  v. 
a,  doc.  no.  179. 

Note.  —  Mr.  Clay*s  report  is  reprinted,  with  comments 
upon  each  paragraph,  in  **  Remarks  on  literary  property. 
By  Philip  H.  Nickiin,**  16^.  Philadelphia,  1838,  pp.  37-38, 
and  noticed  in  **The  American  quarterly  review,**  ▼.  31, 
8*.    Philadelphia,  no.  41,  March,  1837,  PP*  ^>4->^ 

1838  (June  25).  Report,  by  John  Ruggles,  of 
Me.,  from  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  the  Patent 
Office,  to  whom  was  referred  a  bill  (S.  bill,  25 :  2, 
no.  32)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to 
amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copyright.*' 
Printed,  7  pp.,  %^,  in  Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of 
25th  cong.,  V.  6,  doc.  no.  494. 
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1868  (Feb.  21 ).  International  Copyright.  Re- 
port, by  Mr.  Baldwin,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Library,  who  were  instructed  ''  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  international  copyright,  &c.,  and  to  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise."  Printed,  6  pp.,  8®,  in 
Reports  of  committees  of  H.R.,  2d  sess.  of  40th 
cong.,  V.  I,  no.  16. 

1873  (Feb.  7).  Report  by  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Me., 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  on  the 
resolution  directing  them  to  inquire  into  the  practi- 
cability of  securing  to  authors  the  benefit  of  inter- 
national copyright.  Printed,  8  pp.,  8®,  in  Reports 
of  committees  of  the  Senate,  3d  sess.  of  42d  cong., 
▼.  I,  no.  409. 

Note,  —  Mr.  Monrtll*t  report  Is  reprinted  in  full,  with 
editorial  note  at  end,  in  **  The  publishers'  weeldy,"  ▼.  3, 
8^.,  N.  Y.,  no.  58,  Feb.  aa,  1873,  pp.  191-19$. 

1884  (Feb.  5).  Copjrrightto  citizens  of  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  Dorsheimer,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  submitted  the  following  report. 
Printed,  3  pp.,  8<*,  in  Reports  of  committees  of  H. 
R.,  ist  sess.  of  48th  cong.,  v.  i,  no.  189. 

Notf. —  Mr.  Dorsheimer's  report  is  reprinted  in  '*The 
publishers'  weekly,"  v.  35,  9>.,  N.Y.,  iSSf,  pp.  a6i-a. 

1886  (May  21).  International  Copyright.  Mr. 
Chace,  from  the  Committee  on  Patents,  submitted 
the  following  report:  to  accompany  bill,  S.  2496. 
Printed,  viii.  + 133  pp.,  8®,  in  Reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  1st  sess.  of  49th  cong ,  no. 
1188. 

Contents  :  Report  of  the  Committee,  including  text  of 
title  60,  chap.  3,  Revised  Statutes;  and  S.  bill  (49:  i),  no. 
3496 :  *'  A  bill  to  amend  title  sixty,  chapter  three,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  Sutes,"  pp.  i-viii.  SUte. 
ments  made  before  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the 
United  States  Senate  relating  to  the  bill  (S.  no.  191)  and 
the  bill  (S.  1178),  pp.  1-133:— The  testimony  is  prefaced 
by  the  text  of  S.  bill  no.  191,  p.  i ;  and  S.  bill  no.  117S,  pp. 
i-a;  following  which  are  the  statements  of  Howard 
Crosby,  pp.  3-4;  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  pp.  4-6;  A. 
G.  Sedgwick,  pp.  6-8;  Henry  Holt,  pp.  8-14;  George 
Walton  Green,  pp.  14-15;  S.  L.  Clemens  (**Mark 
Twain"),  pp.  15-17;  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  pp.  17-20; 
William  Henry  Browne,  pp.  ao-ai ;  Horace  £.  Scudder, 
pp.  ai-a7  (all  of  Jan.  aSth) ;  James  Lowndes,  pp.  a7-aS; 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  pp.  a8-33;  James  Russell  Lowell, 
pp.  34-44;  James  Welsh,  pp.  44-53;  Dana  Estes,  pp.  53- 
58;  R.  R.  Bowker,  pp.  58-60  (of  Jan.  a9th).  —  Brief  pre- 
sented by  the  American  Copyright  League:  **Iptem.v 
tional  Copyright.  —  Memorandum  in  behalf  of  Senate  bill 
no.  191  and  H.R.  bill  no.  2493,**  pp.  6o-<S8.  Statement  of 
Henry  C.  Lea,  pp.  68-73 ;  statement  of  Roger  Sherman 
(Feb.  isth),  pp.  74-86;  additional  sutement  of  Dan* 
Estes  (Feb.  lath),  pp.  86-90;  statement  of  Josiah  R. 
Sypher  (Feb.  lath),  pp.  90-111;  additional  statement  of 
R.  R.  Bowker,  pp.  111-115;  statement  of  Henry  Carey 
Baird,  pp.  115-iao;  statement  of  Ainsworth  R.  Spojfford 


(March  nth),  pp.  iao-130;  sUtements  of  George  Haven 
Putnam,  pp.  130-131;  Harper  &  Brothers,  pp.  131-132; 
John  W.  Lovell  Co.,  p.  13a;  Geor^  Munro,  pp.  13>-I33. 

MISCELLANEOUS    (PETITIONS,   MEMORIALS,   ETC.). 

1837  (I^'e*^-  2).  Petition  of  Thomas  Moore  and 
[55]  other  authors  of  Great  Britain,  praying  Con- 
gress to  grant  to  them  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their 
writings  within  the  United  States.  Printed,  4  pp., 
8^  in  Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  24th  cong.,  v. 
2,  doc.  no.  134. 

The  same :  Address  of  certain  authors  of  Great 
Britain  (Feb.  13,  .1837).  Printed,  4  pp.,  8®,  in 
Exec,  doc.,  H.R.,  2d  sess.  of  24th  cong.,  v.  4, 
doc.  no.  162. 

Note.  —  The  Address  of  British  authors  is  reprinted, 
with  remarks  upon  the  diflferent  paragraphs,  in  **  Remarks 
on  literary  property.  By  Philip  H.  Nicklin.**  16^.  Phila- 
delphia,  1838,  pp.  13-^6. 

1837  (Feb.  4).  Memorial  of  a  number  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  praying  an  alteration  of 
the  law  regulating  copyrights.  Printed,  2  pp.,  8°, 
in  Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  24th  cong.,  v.  2, 
doc.  no.  141. 

1837  (Feb.  20).  Memorial  of  G.  Furman  and 
other  public  writers,  praying  the  passage  of  an  In- 
ternational Law  of  Copyright.  Printed,  3  pp.,  8®, 
in  Pub.  doc,  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  24th  cong.,  v.  2, 
doc.  no.  192. 

1837  (Feb.  20).  Petition  of  the  professors  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  praying  an  alteration  of 
the  laws  respecting  Copyrights.  Printed,  3  pp.,  8", 
in  Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  24th  cong.  v.  2, 
doc.  no.  193. 

1838  (Jan.  15).  Memorial  of  a  number  of  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  against  the  passage  of  an  In- 
ternational Copyright  law.  Printed,  4  pp.,  8°,  in 
Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  2,  doc. 
no.  102. 

The  same :  Pennsylvania.  Memorial  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Philadelphia  against  an  International  Copy- 
right law.  Printed,  4  pp.,  8®,  in  Exec,  doc,  H. 
R.,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  doc.  no.  117. 

1838  (Feb.  13).  Memorial  of  the  Columbia 
Typographical  society  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
against  the  enactment  of  an  International  Copy- 
right law.  Printed,  I  p.,  8^,  in  Pub.  doc,  Senate, 
^d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  3,  doc.  no.  190. 

1838  (March  13).  Memorial  of  the  New  York 
Typographical  society  against  the  passage  of  an 
International  Copyright  law.  Printed,  5  pp.,  8^ 
in  Pub.  doc,  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  4, 
doc  no.  296. 
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1838  (March  19).  Memorial  of  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau  and  others  praying  Congress  to  appoint 
committees  of  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  copyright, 
and  to  await  their  report  before  acting  on  the  sub- 
ject. Printed,  2  pp.,  8°,  in  Pub.  doc.,  Senate,  2d 
sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  4,  doc.  no.  309. 

The  same :  Pennsylvania.  Petition  of  Peter  S. 
Du  Ponceau  and  forty-eight  others,  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia, against  the  International  Copy-right  law. 
Printed,  2  pp.,  8^,  in  Exec,  doc,  H.R.,  2d  sess. 
of  25th  cong.,  V.  8,  doc.  no.  260.  (Same  as  Senate 
memorial,  25 :  2,  v.  4,  no.  309,  except  that  the 
name  of  Jacob  K.  Switz  is  substituted  for  that  of 
Jacob  R.  Amett.) 

1838  (April  10).  Memorial  of  Richard  Penn 
Smith  and  others  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
(S.  bill,  25 :  2,  no.  32),  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Copyright  law.  Printed,  4  pp.,  8<*,  in  Pub. 
doc,  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  4,  doc.  no. 

369- 

1838  (April  16).     Memorial  of  the  booksellers 

of  Boston,  Mass.,  against  the  passage  of  the  Inter- 
national Copyright  law.  Printed,  2  pp.,  8®,  in 
Exec  doc,  H.R.,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  10, 
doc.  no.  340. 

1838  (April  24).  Memorial  of  a  number  of 
citizens  of  Boston  praying  the  passage  of  an  Inter- 
national Copyright  law.  Printed,  4  pp.,  8®,  in  Pub. 
doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  5,  doc.  no.  398. 

1838  (April  24).  Memorial  of  a  number  of 
citizens  of  New  York  praying  the  passage  of  an 
International  Copyright  law.  Printed,  4  pp.,  8^, 
in  Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  5, 
doc.  no.  399.  (Same  as  Senate  doc  25 :  2,  no. 
398,  but  with  different  list  of  signatures.) 

1838  (April  24).  Memorial  of  a  number  of 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  praying  the  passage  of  an 
International  Copyright  law.  Printed,  3  pp.,  8^, 
in  Pub.  doc.  Senate,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v.  5, 
doc.  no.  400. 

1838  (May  21).  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  &c. 
Memorial  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  princi- 
pally resident  in  Philadelphia,  asking  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  advantage  of  Copyright  to  all  native  or 
foreign  residents  or  non-residents.  Printed,  3  pp., 
8<^,  in  Exec,  doc,  H.R.,  2d  sess.  of  25th  cong.,  v. 
10,  doc.  no.  383.  (Same  as  Senate  doc.  25  :  2,  no. 
398,  without  the  signatures.) 

1838  (June  4).  Massachusetts,  Inhabitants  of. 
Remonstrance  of  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
against  the  passage  of  an  International  Copyright 
law.  Printed,  3  pp.,  8",  in  Exec,  doc,  H.R.,  2d 
sess.  of  25th  cong  ,  v.  10,  doc.  no.  416. 


1842  (April  12).  International  Copyright. 
Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  the  correspondence  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  relation  to  the  international  law  of 
copyright.  Printed,  4  pp.,  8®,  in  Exec.  doc.  H. 
R.,  2d  sess.  of  27th  cong.,  v.  4,  doc.  no.  187. 

1842  (June  13).  Memorial  of  a  number  of 
persons  concerned  in  printing  and  publishing, 
praying  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  levying  duties 
on  certain  books,  and  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  an  International  Copyright  law. 
Printed,  4  pp.,  8<*,  in  Pub.  doc,  Senate,  2d  sess. 
of  27th  cong.,  V.  4,  doc  no.  323. 

1843  (Dec  16).  Copyrights:  Memorial  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  an  International 
Copyright  law.  IVinted,  3  pp.,  8®,  in  Exec,  doc, 
H.R.,  1st  sess.  of  28th  cong.,  v.  i,  doc.  no.  10. 

The  same,  reprinted  in  Misc.  doc,  H.R.,  1st 
sess.  of  30th  cong.,  doc.  no.  76,  pp.  13-15. 

1844  (Jan.  15).  Memorial  of  Nahum  Capen, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  subject  of  International 
Copyright.  Printed,  10  pp.,  8®,  in  Exec,  doc,  H. 
R.,  1st  sess.  of  28th  cong.,  v.  3,  doc.  no.  6x. 

Nolt.  —  This  Memorial  seems  to  have  been  republished, 
*<  by  request,*'  in  Boston,  n.d.,  1  pi.,  u  pp.    8^. 

1848  (March  22).  International  Copyright. 
Memorials  of  John  Jay,  and  of  William  C.  Bryant 
and  others,  in  favor  of  an  International  Copyright 
law.  Printed,  33  pp.,  8°,  in  Misc.  doc,  H.R., 
xst  sess.  of  30th  con^.,  doc.  no.  76. 

Contains :  John  Jay's  memorial,  New  York,  March  18, 
1S48,  pp.  i-i.V  Appendix  A :  Memorial  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  an  International  Copyright  law  [i.e,. 
Exec,  doc,  H.R.,  aS:  1,  no.  10],  pp.  13-15.  Appendix 
B :  Catalog-ue  of  American  books  published  in  Great 
Britain,  pp.  16-31.  Memorial  of  W.  C.  Br3rant  and 
others,  pp.  32-33. 

1852  (July  19).  Petition  of  Washington  Irving, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  others.  Printed, 
without  signatures,  in  "The  Congressional  Globe," 
1st  sess.  of  32d  cong.,  v.  24,  part  3,  p.  1832. 

1872  (March  23).  Sp>eech  of  S.  Archer,  of  Md., 
inH.R.  Printed  in  "The  Congressional  Globe," 
2d  sess.  of  42d  cong.,  part  3,  pp.  I93i-*i935* 

1872  (April  13).  Speech  of  John  B.  Storm,  of 
Pa,  in  H.R.  Printed  in  **The  Congressional 
Globe,"  2d  sess.  of  42d  cong.,  part  3,  pp.  24x0- 
2412. 

1884  (Feb.  18).  Discussion  in  H.R.  on  the 
"Dorsheimer"  bill  (H.R.  bill,  48:1,  no.  2418). 
Printed  in  "The  Congressional  Record,'*  1st  sess.  of 
48th  cong.,  V.  15,  part  2,  pp.  1200-1203, 
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18S4  (Dec.  I).  Message  of  the  President 
[Chester  A.  Arthur],  communicated  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  2d  sess.  of  4Sth  congress. 
Printed,  1  1.,  21  pp.  8°,  Govt,  printing  office,  1884. 
(Contains  paragraph  relating  to  International  Copy- 
right, p.  7.) 

1884  (Dec.  19).  Memorial  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association  praying  that  steps 
be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  an  International 


Copyright  law.  Printed,  without  signatures,  in 
"The  Congressional  Record,"  2d  sess.  of  48th 
cong.,  v.  16,  part  i,  p.  348. 

1885  (Dec.  8).  Message  of  the  President 
[Grover  Cleveland],  communicated  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  1st  sess.  of  49th  cong.  Printed, 
I  1.,  44  pp.,  8®.  Govt,  printing  office,  1885.  (Con- 
tains paragraph  relating  to  International  Copyright, 
p.  12.) 


AUTHOR-TABLES  FOR  GREEK  AND  LATIN  AUTHORS. 


BY   C:    A.    CUTTER,   LIBRARIAN   OF   THE   BOSTON   ATHEN^UM. 


1HAVE  prepared  a  table  of  equivalents  for  or 
transliterations  of  the  names  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  so  devised  that  with  few  char- 
acters one  can  give  a  separate  mark  to  every 
author,  to  every  one  of  his  works,  and  to  every 
edition  of  each  work,  and  that  these  marks 
should  keep  the  authors  alfabetically  arranged, 
and  their  works  alfabetically  subarranged, 
and  the  editions  in  chronological  order. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  use  of  translitera- 
tion tables  is  that  one  can  never  foresee  who 
will  write  books,  and  after  one  has  used  the 
best  judgment  in  guessing  the  future  one  may 
find  oneself  compelled  to  intercalate  an  unex- 
pected name  in  some  place  where  intercalation 
means  long  numbers.  But  there  is  no  such 
drawback  to  their  use  for  the  classics.  One 
knows  just  how  many  names  one  has  to  provide 
for ;  the  roll  is  made  up ;  one  can  use  a  mini- 
mum of  figures  in  assigning  them  symbols, 
without  fear  that  any  new-comer  will  dbturb 
the  order. 

The  order  adopted  is:  i,  whole  works, 
chronologically  arranged;  2,  translations  of 
whole  works  alfabetically  arranged  by  the  lan- 
guages; 3,  dictionaries,  commentaries,  and 
other  illustrative  works ;  4,  selections ;  5,  single 
works,  each  with  the  same  three  divisions  that 
the  whole  works  have.- 

The  method  of  marking  may  be  shown  by  an 
example :  Paley's  frogs  would  be  marked  v  for 
Literature,  p  for  Greek,  A7  for  Aristophanes, 
R  for  Kanae,  1878  because  published  in  that 
year,  or  all  together  vp'A7R  1878.     Rogers's 


translation  of   the  Lysistrata  would  be  l  for 
Lysistrata,  e  for  English,  and  R  for  Rogers,  — 

thus:   VP-A7L.ER. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  year  is  written  in 
fiill.  Mr.  Biscoe's  scheme  for  giving  dates 
briefly  is  admirable.  It  has  only  two  defects. 
First,  it  is  not  self-interpreting;  it  does  not 
suggest  its  meaning,  but  has  to  be  understood 
by  a  sheer  effort  of  memory.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  this  could  be  otherwise ;  if  I  did  I  would 
make  a  better  table.  Secondly,  it  will  not  last 
long  enough  ;  it  stops  at  a.d.  2000.  I  suppose 
this  seems  a  long  way  ahead  to  our  younger 
members,  who  do  not  know  how  time  flies.  Let 
them  "wait  till"  they  "come  to  forty  year." 
2000  A.D.  will  be  here  before  they  know  it. 
Nevertheless,  I  use  the  table  in  one  section  of 
the  Athenaeum  and  mean  to  use  it  elsewhere. 
But  in  the  classics  it  seemed  better  to  put 
on  the  backs  of  the  books  a  mark  which 
everybody  could  understand  at  a  glance, — 
the  usual  date,  1886,  1494,  etc.  With  our 
system  of  charging  the  four  figures  cause 
no  delay,  and  the  greater  clumsiness  of  the 
mark  when  used  as  a  call-number  is  com- 
pensated by  its  greater  intelligibility  on  the 
shelf. 

As  few  names  of  languages  into  which  the 
classics  are  likely  to  be  translated  begin  with  y 
or  z,  I  use  these  letters  to  mark  the  works 
about  a  classic,  putting  after  the  y  or  z  the 
initial  of  the  modem  author's  name.  (Any 
translations  into  Yoruba,  or  Zulu,  or  the  like,  I 
should  mark  x.)     In  this  notation  z  is  used  for 
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dictionaries,  Y  for  commentaries  and  other  il- 
lustrative works. 

Thus  Saulcy's  Campagnes  de  C6sar  dans  les 
Gaules  would  be  vjc2GYS;  Ernesti's  Clavis 
Ciceroniana  would  be  vj*C7-ze. 

I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  lengthen 
the  list  by  inserting  a  number  of  obscure 
authors  of  whose  fragments  there  is,  so  far  as 
appears  in  Engelmann^s  **  Bibliotheca  classica,*^ 
no  separate  edition.  If  by  chance  a  librarian 
should  have  to  deal  with  a  pamphlet  about  any 
of  these  it  is  easy  to  intercalate  a  number.  For 
example :  if  one  had  Leist^s  program  on  Alanus, 
he  would  put  it  between  Agrippa  (A15)  and 
Albino vanus  (a  16),  and  would  mark  it  A 155. 
Sometimes  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use 
a  third  figure,  as  there  are  vacancies  among  the 
two  figure  marks.  In  such  work  Engelmann 
should  be  consulted,  and  a  number  assigned 
in  such  a  way  as  best  to  accommodate  the 
other  unnumbered  writers.  In  certain  cases, 
where  such  intercalation  would  be  difficult,  I 
have  made  the  lists  complete. 

For  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  a  special  list 
has  been  prepared. 

Scholia  on  ancient  authors  and  modern  dis- 


cussions of  those  scholia  I  should  put  with  the 
authors  commented  upon  {e.g.^  Acron's  scholia 
under  Horatius,  vj*H5YA)  ;  but  as  others  may 
prefer  to  put  them  under  the  name  of  the 
scholiast  when  known,  1  have  included  scho- 
liasts in  the  list. 

1  have  several  times  risked  a  slight  disturb- 
ance of  alfabetical  order  for  the  sake  of  giving 
a  single  character  to  a  prominent  or  voluminous 
author.  For  instance,  1  have  assigned  B  to 
Boethius.  In  the  improbable  case  that  any  one 
should  have  something  by  or  about  Balbus,  Ba- 
silius,  Bassus,  Bellesarius,  Blossius,  or  Bocchus, 
he  could  not  get  the  name  before  Boethius  un- 
less he  marked  it  A99,  and  he  would  probably 
put  it  out  of  order  as  b1. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  more  common 
writers  are  printed  in  small  capitals,  to  £eicilitate 
finding  them  in  the  list.  If  any  one,  glancing 
over  them,  wonders  why  for  this  purpose  one 
was  taken  and  another  left,  let  him  compare 
together  the  various  lists  that  have  lately  been 
published  of  the  100  best  novels  or  the  ten  most 
important  authors,  —  he  will  learn  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  select. 


LATIN  AUTHORS  (Class  mark  vj). 


Accius 

A 

Aquila 

A46 

Cassiodorus 

C3 

Acron 

Al 

Anisianus 

A44 

Cassius  Hem. 

^IS 

Acta  diuma 

All 

Arvales  fratres 

A48 

Cato  philos. 

C4 

Adamantius 

Al 

ASCONIUS 

.^5 

Cato,  M.  P.,  censor 

C4S 

iEthicus 

AI3 

Asellio 

A5I 

Cato,  Val. 

C48 

Afranius 

AI4 

Auguralia 

A58 

Catullus 

C5 

Agrippa 

AI5 

Augustus  Imp. 

a6 

Celsus 

c6 

Albinovanus 

Al6 

AUSONIUS 

A7 

Censorinus 

C65 

Alcimus 

AI7 

Avian  us 

a8 

Charisius 

c68 

Alcuinus 

Al8 

AVIENUS 

A9 

Cicero,  M.  T. 

C7 

Aldhelmus 

A19 

Boethius 

B 

Cicero,  Quint. 

C7I 

Ammianus 

A2 

m^\0\mK^MKymt9 

** 

Cincius,  L. 

C7S 

Ampelius 

A23 

Caecilius  Balbus 

C 

Claudianus 

c8 

Annales  maximi 

• 

Caecilius  Statius 

cl 

Claudius  Caesar 

C82 

Anthimus 

A25 

Caelius  Aurel. 

els 

Claudius  Quad. 

C83 

Apicius 

A3 

Caelius,  M.  R. 

CI7 

Columella 

C85 

ApoUinaris,  see  Sidonius  and 

Caesar 

C2 

Commodianus 

c86 

Sulficius. 

Calpurnius  Siculus 

€25 

Consentius 

C87 

Afulrius  Madaurensis 

A4 

Calvus 

C26 

Corippus 

c88 

Apuleius  L.  minor 

A4I 

Capella 

€27 

ComiHcius  rhet. 

089 

Apoleius  Celsus 

A42 

Capitolinus 

€28 

CURTIUS 

C9 
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Darei 

B 

Justinui 

J6 

Pacalm 

p 

Mcty. 

111 

JUVENALIS 

J7 

Pacurius 

vl 

Dicuil 

112 

Juvencus 

J8 

Palladius 

PJ 

Diomedes 

"3 

Paterculus,  C.  V. 

rl5 

Domilios  MoniB 

D4 

Ubcriu* 

L 

Paulus 

PI7 

Donatns,  Aelius 

'>5 

Loclantius  Placidui 

Ll 

Pelagonins 

PI9 

u6 

LaeviM 

L2 

Persius 

P3 

Doiitheut 

i>7 

'•3 

Pevigimum  Veneri» 

P25 

Dncondn* 

uS 

H 

Petronius 

n 

Livius  Pat&vinus 

i-S 

'■35 

End  [us 

^ 

LUCAWUS 

l6 

Phaedrus 

P4 

Ennodiiu 

E3 

Lucilius,  C. 

1-7 

Phalarg}-riu* 

P4a 

EjMcadiw 
KaaDlhius 

E3 

E4 

LacilHu,  C.  S. 
LucaETiUS 

l8 
L9 

Placidus 

P43 

"'45 

Engippiu* 
Eumenius 

Eulro|>iia 
Eulyches 

■S 

e6 

Luacius 

LQJ 

L94 

Plaittus 

Plinius  Secunilus,  C. 

PS 

p6 

e8 

Luiorius 

L96 

Plinius  (Valerianus),  C 

^S 

Lygdamui 

L98 

PliNius  CaiciUus  Secundas, 

E9 

Macer 

M 

Polemius 

p;! 

Mactubiui 

Ml 

Pollio,  C.  A. 

172 

Fabios 

' 

MI3 

Pompeius,  Sextui 

P73 

Pnliu 

rl 

Maccianiu 

«1S 

P74 

Firmicu* 

Fa 

Malliiu 

Poicius 

P75 

Finniciu,  jno. 

n 

Mas 
M3 

M35 
M37 
*<4 

Porphyrio 

P76 

Florus,  Jul. 

^4 

Manilius 

Priscianus  Caea. 

P77 

Flurus,  P.  Aanius 
Frontinus 

f6 

Marcellus  Emplr. 

Matius  Maximus 
Marlialis,  Garg, 

Martialis,  M.  V. 

PnsciaDus,  Theod. 
Proba 

Probus 

•773 
P78 
P79 

Fronio 

f8 

Propertius 

f8 

Ful^cntius 

F9 

Martianiu 

MS 

"59 

Prosper 

pSs 

Maximus  Taui. 

Prudentius 

n 

Gilliu 

c 

Mela 

h6 

Gklui's,  Aulas 

C3 

Merobaudes 

«7 

QUINTIUANUS 

Q 

GcTmanicus 

OS 

Meuata 

MS 

GmtiiM 

C7 

Masa 

M9 

Rabirius 
RuRnus 

"4 

Hadrianus 

It 

Naeviia 

t, 

Rufus  Festus 

"5 

IlegeiippiB 

Hi 

Naiariui 

Nl 

Kuslicius 

r6 

Hiitoria  mUcell^ 

HI 

Nemcsianu* 

Rutilius,  CI.  M. 

"7 

Homenis  Lot. 

«3 

Nepos 

"3 

Kulilius  Lupus.  P. 

kS 

HOKATIUS 

«S 

N4 

Rutilius  Rufus,  P. 

R9 

HyginusC.;. 

hS 

Neco 

"S 

Hyijinua  gtamat 

"9 

NigLdius 

n6 

Sallustii's 

J 

Nipiiu 

N7 

Saliinus 

St 

IJacius 

I 

Nonius 

n8 

Sabinu*.  Asillius 

sU 

ludorus 

'5 

Novius 

N9 

Sacerdo 
.Sakius 

Sl2 
si  22 

ja 

Obseqaem. 

0 

Santra 

SI3 

Jub. 

J3 

Oplatianut 

06 

Scovola 

Si  33 

Julianu. 

J4 

Orienlius 

07 

Sl3e^■u» 

S14 

cmrER. 

85 

Scaurus,  Q.  T. 

SI55 

Statius 

S7 

Valerius  Max. 

V4 

Scipio 

Sl6 

Suetonius 

s8 

Varro 

V5 

Scipio  iTjnilianus 

sl66 

Sulpicia 

S82 

Vegetius  Ren.,  F. 

v6 

Scribonius  Largus 

sly 

Sulpicius  Severus 

S84 

Vegetius  Ren.,  P. 

v61 

Scribonius  Libo 

SI77 

Symmachus 

S87 

Velleius.    See  Paterculus. 

Sedulius,  C. 

sl8 

Symphosius 

S89 

Verrius 

V7 

Sedulius,  Scotus 

SI9 

Syrus 

S9 

Vestricius 

V75 

Seneca,  L.  A. 

S2 

Vilius 

V77 

[Seneca    tragicus,   if 

sepa- 

Tacitus 

T 

Victor,  J.  C. 

V78 

rated 

S25] 

Terentianus 

T2 

Victor,  M. 

V79 

Seneca,  M.  A. 

S3 

Terentius  Afer. 

T3 

Victor,  S.  A. 

v8 

Serenus,  Sept. 

S33 

TiBULI.US 

TS 

Victor  Sulpicius 

V82 

Serenus  Sammonicus 

S34 

Tiro 

T6 

Victor  Vitensis 

V83 

Sergius 

S36 

Trogus 

t8 

Victorinus,  Mar. 

V85 

Servius 

S4 

Turpilius 

T9 

Victorinus,  Max. 

v86 

Severianus 

S42 

Victorius 

V87 

Severus,  C. 

S46 

Vagellitts 

V 

Vincentitts 

V89 

Sevcnis,  J. 

S48 

Valerianus 

Vl2 

ViRGILIUS 

V9 

Severus  Sanctus 

S5 

Valerius 

Vis 

Vitruvius,  P. 

V92 

Sidonius 

S55 

Valerius 

vl6 

Vitruvius,  R. 

V93 

SiLIUS 

s6 

Valerius,  J. 

V2 

Volcatius 

V95 

Sisenna 

S63 

Valerius  Aeditaus 

V27 

Vomanus 

V96 

Solinus 

S65 

Valerius  Antias 

V28 

Vopiscus 

V98 

Spartianus 

S67 

Valerius  Flac. 

V3 

Vulcadus,  M. 

V99 

WORKS  OF  aCERO   (vj.  c  7.) 


#^.,  the  TnscuUnv,  yj.  C7x;  the  Orator,  vj.  C7B. 


Selections  a 

Rhetorica  b 

De  Claris  oratoribus  C 

De  inventione  orator ia  D 

Orator  E 
De  Optimo  genere  orationis    P 

Ad  Q.  fr.  de  oratore  G 

Paradoxa  H 

De  partitione  oratoria  I 

Rhetorica  ad  Herenniom  j 

Topica  K 

Orationes  l 

Ad  Antonium  la 

Pro  Archia  lar 

Pro  Balbo  lb 

In  Caecilium  LC 

Pro  Caecina  lca 

Pro  Caelio  lcb 

In  Catilinam  LCC 

Pro  Quentio  lcl 

Pro  Deiotaro  ld 

Pro  domo  le 


Pro  Flacco  lf 

Pro  Fonteio  lg 

De  haruspicum  responsis  lh 

De  lege  agraria  Li 

I>e  lege  Manilla  Lj 

Pro  Ligario  LL 

Pro  Marcello  lm 

Pro  Milone  ln 

Pro  Murena  LO 

Philippicae  LP 

In  Pisonem  LP! 

Pro  Plancio  lpl 

Pro  Pompeo  lpo 

Cum  Populo  gratulavit  lpp 

De  provinc.  consularibus  lpr 

Pro  Quintio  LQ 

Pro  Rabirio  lr 

Pro  Q.  Rosdo  LRO 

Pro  S.  Roscio  lrp 

Pro  Scauro  LS 

Cum  Senatui  gratulavit  lse 

Pro  Sestio  lsf 


ProSyUa 

Pro  Tullio 

In  Vatinium 

Verrinae 

Epistolab 

Ad  Atticum 

Ad  Brutum 

Familiares 

Ad  Quintum  fr. 

Philosophica 

Academica 

Cato,  de  senectute 

De  flnibus 

Laelius,  de  amicitia 

De  natura  deorum 

De  officiis 

Somnium  Scipionis, 

Tusculanae 

POUTICA 

De  legibus 
De  republica 


lsy 
lt 
lv 
lw 

M 

N 

NB 

NF 

NQ 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

YL 

YR 
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VIRGIUUS  (VJ.V9). 


Aeneis 
Bucolica 


A 

B 


Bucolica  and  Georgica 
Culex 


BG 

c 


Georgica 


LATIN   FATHERS. 


Ambrosius 

A 

Hieronymus 

H 

Paulinus  Nolanus,  M.  P.  A. 

p 

Arnobius 

M 

Hilarius  Pictavensii 

H5 

AugusUnus 

a6 

Hippolytus 

h6 

Basilius 

Beda  Venerabilis 

B 
B3 

Isidoras  Hispalensis 

I 

Ruffinus 

R 

Bernardus  Claraevallensis 
Boethios 

B4 
b6 

Joannes  Moschus 
Joannes  Damas. 

J 
J5 

Sedulius 
Silvester  II.,  Pope 

s 

Clemens  Romanus 

c 

Julias  Flrmicus  Matema 

J9 

Qrprianus 
Dionysius  Alex. 

C9 

D 

Lactantius   . 
Leo  L,  the  Great 

L 

1-5 

Tertullianus 
Titus  Bostrensis 

T 

TS 

Ephraim  Syrus 

B 

Minucius  Felix 

M 

Victorinus 

V 

Gregorios  Turinensis 

G 

Vigilius  Thapsicus 

V7 

Gregorius  Maximos 

g8 

Novatianus 

N 

Vincentius  Levinensis 

v8 

GREEK  AUTHORS  (Class  mark  vp). 


Achaeus 

Al 

Andocides 

A43 

Archimedes 

a66 

Achilles  Tatius 

Al3 

Andromachus 

A44 

Aretaeus 

A67 

Aelianus 

A15 

Andronicus 

A45 

Aristenetus 

a68 

Aelianus  Tact. 

Al6 

Anthemius 

A46 

Aristides 

A69 

Aeneas  Gazaeus 

A17 

Antigonus 

A47 

Aristonicus 

A693 

Aeneas  Tact. 

Al8 

Antimachus 

A48 

Aristophanes 

A7 

Aeschines 

A19 

Antiphon 

A5 

Aristophanes  Byz. 

A73 

Aeschines  Socrat. 

A191 

Antisthenes 

A5I 

Aristoteles 

a8 

Aeschylus 

A2 

Antoninus 

A52 

Arrianus 

A9 

Aesopus 

A3 

Antoninius  Lib. 

A523 

Arsenius 

A9I 

A«tius 

A31 

Aphthonius 

A53 

Artemidoms 

A92 

Alcaeus 

A32 

Apollodorus 

A54 

Asclepiades 

A93 

Alcinous 

A33 

ApoUonius  Qt. 

A55 

Astrampsychus 

A95 

Alciphron 

A34 

Apollonius  Dys. 

A56 

Athenaeus 

A96 

Alcman 

A35 

ApoUonius  Pyr. 

AS7 

Athenagoras 

A97 

Alexander  Aet. 

A36 

Apollonius  Rhod. 

A58 

Autolycus 

A98 

Alexander  Aph. 

A363 

Apollonius  Soph. 

A59 

Alexander  Mag. 

A37 

Appianus 

a6 

Alexander  Tral. 

A38 

Apsines 

a61 

Babrius 

B 

Ammonius 

A39 

Aratus 

A62 

Bacchylides 

B2 

Anacrkon 

A4 

Arcadius 

A63 

Berosus 

B4 

Anaxagoras 

A4I 

Archest  rat  us 

A64 

Bion 

b6 

Anaximenes 

A42 

Archilochus 

A65 

Brutus 

b8 
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Calumachus 

C 

Epicharmus 

E27 

Hero  Alex. 

H3 

Callinus 

Cl 

Epictetus 

£29 

HeroCtes.    (5^e  Heron) 

H32 

Callisthenes 

CI5 

Epicurus 

E3 

H  erodes 

H33 

Cebes 

C2 

Eratosthenes 

E4 

Herodianus  Ael. 

H34 

Cedrcnus 

C25 

Erinna 

E43 

Herodianus  Met. 

H35 

Chariton 

C3 

Erotianus 

E45 

Herodotus 

H4 

Chion 

C33 

EUCLIDES 

£6 

Heron  Alex. 

H44 

Chocrilus 

C36 

Eudemus 

E62 

Heron  Ctesias  (see  Hero) 

H46 

Choricius 

C39 

Eudocia 

E63 

Hesiodus 

H5 

Cleanthes 

C4 

Eunapius 

K7 

Hesychius  Alex. 

H53 

Qeomedes 

C5 

Euphorion 

E76 

Hesychius  Mil. 

H55 

Coluthas 

c6 

Eupolemus 

E78 

Hierocles  Alex. 

h6 

Conon 

C7 

Euripides 

e8 

Hierocles  gram. 

H62 

Constantinos  Man. 

C72 

Eustathius  Ant. 

E9 

Himerius 

H65 

Constantinus  Porph. 

C73 

Eustathius  Mac. 

E9I 

Hipparchus 

H67 

Crates  Theb. 

c86 

Eustathius  Thes. 

E92 

Hippocrates  Cous 

H7 

Cratinus 

c81 

Hipponax 

H75 

Critias 

C85 

Galenus 

G 

HOMERUS 

h8 

Ctesias 

C9 

Georgius  Choe. 

G2 

Horapollo 

H84 

Georgius  Cod. 

G3 

Hybrias 

H85 

Damascius 

D 

Georgius  Gem. 

04 

Hyperides 

H9 

Damocrates 

Dl 

Georgius  Pach. 

G5 

Demetrius  Cyd. 

DI7 

Georgius  Pis. 

g6 

lamblichus 

I 

Demetrius  Mos. 

Dl8 

Georgius  SchoL 

G7 

Ibycus 

12 

Demetrius  Pep. 

DI9 

Glycas,  J. 

G75 

Ion 

13 

Demetrius  Phal. 

D2 

Glycas,  M. 

G76 

Isaeus 

14 

Demetrius  Zen. 

D22 

Gorgias 

g8 

Isidonis 

15 

Democritus 

D25 

Gregoras 

G85 

Isigonus  Char 

16 

Demophilus 

D29 

Gregorius  Cor. 

G9 

Isis 

17 

Demosthenes 

i>3 

Gregorius  Cyp. 

G95 

ISOCRATES 

18 

Dicaearchus 

D38 

Didymus 

D4 

Hanno 

H 

Joannes  Alex. 

J 

Dinarchus 

D45 

Hapluchiris 

Hi 

Julian  us  Imp. 

J6 

D10  Cas. 

D5 

I-Iarpocration 

Hll 

Dio  Chrys. 

d6 

Plecataeus 

Hl2 

Diocles 

D65 

Hecataeus  Abd. 

HI3 

Laurentius  Lydus 

L 

DiODORUS  Siculus 

D7 

Hecataeus  Mil. 

HI3I 

Leo  diac. 

L2 

Diogenes  Apollo 

D75 

Heliodorus  Ernes. 

HI4 

Leo  philos. 

L23 

Diogenes  Laert. 

d8 

Heliodorus  Met. 

HI5 

Leonidas 

L25 

Dionysius  Ael. 

D84 

Heliodorus  poeta 

Hl6 

Libanius 

L3 

Dionysius  Byz. 

d88 

Hellanicus 

HI7 

Longinus 

14 

Dionysius  Halic. 

D9 

Hephaestion 

Hl8 

Longus 

L5 

Dionysius  Perieg. 

D92 

• 

Heraclides 

H19 

LUCIANUS 

l6 

Diophantus 

1)94 

Heraclides  Pont 

H2 

Lycophron 

L7 

Dioscorides 

D95 

Heraclitus  Eph. 

H22 

Lycurgus 

l8 

Dositheus 

D97 

Heraclitus  Myth. 

H23 

Lysias 

L9 

Draco 

D98 

Plermes  Tris. 

H24 

Duris 

D99 

Hermesianax 

H25 

Manetho 

M 

Hermias 

H26 

Marcianus 

MI3 

Empedocles 

E2 

Hermippus 

Marcus 

MI4 

Epaphroditus 

E23 

Hermippus  Smym. 

H27 

Marinus 

MI5 

Ephorus 

E25 

Hermogenes 

H28 

Matthaeus 

MI7 
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MHximus 

Mis 

Phaedius 

P2] 

Maximus  Tyriiu 

K3 

Phalaris 

PSJ 

Mas 

Phanodermus 

p»3S 

MelMger 

"J 

P*4 

Memnon 

M3S 

Pbeiecrales 

1145 

M4 

Pherecydes  LerinS 

PIS 

Menandei  ihet. 

tl42 

PhilemoD  gram. 

P159 

MeneUa* 

M44 

Ptiiles 

P36 

Mercurius 

M46 

PhilelM 

n^ 

Michael  Acom. 

M4S 

Philo  Byi. 

P18 

MiiDDetmiu 

MS 

Phhxi  JndacDi 

W9 

Mnueu 

"SS 

PhUochoriM 

PJ94 

Moeiit 

we 

Philodemus 

PJ96 

M6S 

PbUolaus 

P297 

MoKhopulot 

117 

PhUoitialus 

P3 

Moschua 

u8 

Philoxenus  Cyth. 

P3l 

Muieus 

H9 

Phlegon 

P3J 

MiuoDius 

M9S 

Phocylidei 

P33 

Pholios 

P3S 

Phrynichus  soph. 

P36 

NemMios 

Fhiunulua 

P38 

Nicanor 

"as 

PhyUrchus 

PiNDARUS 

P39 

Nicephoru*  Blem. 

1*3 

Planudes 

P4S 

Nicephorus  Bryen. 

«3S 

PS 

Nicephorui  Greg. 

"4 

Plotinos 

'55 

Nicephoru*  SB. 

»45 

PLUTARCHUS 

p6 

NiccUs  Acum. 

Ns6 

Polemo  Ant. 

F61 

Nicelas  Eng. 

n6s 

Polemo  Perieg. 

P63 

NicoUus  Dama.. 

«7 

Pollux  J.,  gram. 

P65 

Nicomachua  Geres. 

h8 

Polio.  J.,  hist. 

p66 

Nonniu  Parop. 

N9 

P6g 

Nonnus  Theoph. 

N9l 

PoLVbius 

P? 

P75 

Ocellus 

0 

P7S 

03 

PROCLUS 

p8 

05 

Procopios  Caes. 

P81 

Oppianiu 

06 

Psellos 

rSs 

Oribasius 

oS 

p86 

Otpheiu 

Plolemaeus  a. 

PS7 

p88 

Pythagota* 

P9 

Paeanius 

p 

I^heas 

«9S 

Fataephatm 

n 

Palladiu* 

Pl2 

Quinlus  Smyrnaeuj 

Q 

Fausiasis 

PI3 

Pappus 

PI4 

Rhianus 

^ 

Parmenides 
Faitbenius 

pij 
PI7 

RuTos 

"S 

Paulns  Aeg. 

Pis 

Paulus  Silent. 

PI9 

Sallostiut 

s 

Puusanias 

P3 

Sappho 

S3 

Ml 

Scyhut 

S3l 

Severus 

Sexlus  Empiricus 
Sibyl]  ina  oracuta 

Kmooides  Amorg. 
Simon  IDES  Ceus 

Socrates  Ath. 
Solon 

SOPHOCLBS 

Sophron 

Soranus 

Soterichut 

Slephanus  Byz. 

Steuchoms  Him. 

Stobacus 

Strabo 

Sirato 

Suid« 

Syne^us 

Synesius  Cyr. 

Symipai 


TcTpander 

Theanus 

Tbeintstiiis 

Themistoclea 

TllEOCBITUS 

Theodotelus 
Theodorus  Ducas 
Theodorus  Gaia 
Theodotus  Met, 
Theodorus  Prod. 
TheodoMOs  Alex. 
Theodosius  Trid. 
Thboghis 
Theon  Alex. 
Theon  Smyr. 
Theon  Soph. 
Theophanes 
Theophilus 
Theophtastus 
Th<^ophylactu3 
Thcopompus 
Thomas  Mag. 
Thiasyllus 
Thrasy  machos 
Th[;cvdides 
Tiberius 


Ts6 
TS8 


CUTTER. 

Timaeus  Socr. 

T65 

Tzetzes 

T9 

Zaieucus 

llmaeus  Soph. 

t66 

Zenodorus 

Trichas 

T7 

Xenocrates 

xl 

Zonaras 

Tryphiodorus 

T74 

Xenophon  Ath. 

X 

Zosimus  hist. 

Tryphon 

T78 

Xenophon  Eph. 

x6 

Zosimus  Pan 

Tyrtacus 

t8 

Xiphilinus 

X7 

89 

z 

Z2 

Z4 
z6 
z8 


WORKS  OF  PLATO   (vp-ps). 
€.g.^  the  Gorgias  is  vr.  r5G,  the  Phaedo  vp.  psph. 


Alcibiades  primus 

A 

Erastae 

£R 

Minos 

Alcibiades  secundus 

A 

Eryxias 

ES 

Parmenides 

Apologia  Socratis 

AP 

Euthydemus 

EU 

Phaedo 

Axiochos 

B 

Euthyphro 

F 

Phaedros 

Charmides 

C 

Gorgias 

G 

Philebus 

Ci vitas  {^See  Respublica). 

Hipparchos 

H 

Politicus 

Convivium 

CO 

Hippias  major 

HI 

Protagoras 

Cratylus 

CP 

Hippias  minor 

HJ 

Respublica 

Critias 

CQ 

De  Justo 

J 

Sisyphus 

Crito 

CR 

Laches 

K 

Sophista 

Definitiones 

D 

Leges 

L 

Theaetetus 

Dcmodocus 

DE 

Lysis 

LY 

Theages 

Epinomis 

E 

Menex 

M 

Timaeus 

Epistobe 

EP 

Meno 

N 

Dc  Virtute 

o 
p 

PH 
PI 
PL 
PO 

Q 

R 

S 

SO 

T 

TH 

TI 

V 


WORKS  OF    PLUTARCH  (\T.  p6. 
/^.,  the  "  De  sera,"  vp.piSs. 


) 


Aemilius  Paulus 

A 

Eroticsc  narrationes 

E 

Otho 

0 

Agesilaus 

AC. 

Eumenes 

EU 

Agis 

AH 

Pelopidas 

p 

Alcibiades 

AK 

Fabius 

F 

Pericles 

PE 

Alexander 

AL 

Flamininus 

FL 

Philopoemen 

PH 

Antonius 

AN 

De  fluvionim  et  montium 

Phocion 

PJ 

Aratus 

AR 

nominibus 

FM 

Pompeius 

PO 

Aristides 

AS 

Galba 

G 

Publicola 

PU 

Artaxerxes 

AT 

Gracchi 

GR 

De  pudore  vitioso 

PP 

Brutus 

B 

Instituta 

H 

Pyrrhus 

PY 

Caesar 

C 

Isis  et  Osiris 

I 

Romulus 

R 

Camillus 

CA 

Cato  major 

CL 

Lucullus 

K 

De  Sera  numinis  vindicta 

S 

Cato  minor 

CC 

Lycurgus 

L 

Sertorius 

SA 

Cicero 

CI 

Lysander 

Solon 

SO 

Chnon 
Cleomenes 

CJ 
CL 

Marcellus 

M 

Sulla 

SY 

Coriolanus 

CO 

Marius 

MY 

Crassus 

CR 

Moralia 

M 

Themistocles 

T 

Musica 

MU 

Theseus 

TH 

Demetrius 

D 

Timoleon 

TI 

Demosthenes 

DE 

Nicias 

N 

Dia 

DI 

Numa 

NU 

Vita 

V 
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COLLECTIONS. 


Anecdota  gracca 

vr-9 

Oratores 

vp6' 

Poetae 

vpp-9 

Poctae  aenigmatum 

vpp-9 

Poetae  Alexandrini 

vpr9 

Poetae  bucolici 

vpp-9 

Poetae  didactic! 

VPP9 

Poetae  cpici 

vpp*9 

Poetae  fabulanim 

vpp-9 

Poetae  gnomici 

vrF9 

Poetae  hymnorum 

vpp-9 

Poetae  lyrici 

vpp-9 

Poetae  satyrici 

vpp-9 

Poetae  scenici 

VPD-9 

Poctae  sillographici  et  pa- 

rodici 

vpp-o 

Rhetores, 


\t*98r 


Scriptores  vp-9 

Scriptores  rei  accipitrariae  vi»-98a 
Scriptores  astronomici  vp'98a 
Scriptores  biographici  vp'98b 
Scriptores  commentario- 

rum  vp-9 

Scriptores  epistolographi  VP5*9 
Scriptores  erotici  et  fab. 

Roman  VPP9 

Florilegia  vp-9 

Scriptores  geographici  vp-98g 
Scriptores  grammatici  VP-98(; 
Scriptores  historic!  vi»-98ii 

Scriptores  historiarum  Alex- 

andri  Magri  8pa'9 


Scriptores    historiae    By- 

zantinae  8pD'9 

Scriptores  rerum  inventa- 

rum  \'p*98i 

Scriptores  mathematici      vp'98m 
Scriptores  medici  vt-98m 

Scriptores  metric!  et  mu- 
sic! VF98M 
Scriptores  mctrologici        vp-98m 
Scriptores  rei  militaris       vp-98m 
Scriptores  mythologic!       vpl-9 
Scriptores  rerum  nat.  et 

paradoxorum  vp-98n 

Scriptores  paroemiorum    VP7-9 
Scriptores  ph!losoph!         VF98P 
Scriptores  physiognomic!  vp-98p 


To  show  how  the  table  is  applied  I  give  about  a  third  of  our  shelf-list  for 


HOMER. 


COLLECTED   WORKS. 

Opera.     Lips.,  tj^g 
Carmina,  cur.  Heyne.     Lips.,  1S02 
Church.     Selections  from  Homer 
Whole  works;  tr.  into  Eng,  by  Chap- 
man 
Iliad  and  Odyssey;  tr.  into  Eng.  by 

Cou'per 
Iliad   and  Odyssey;  tr.  into  Eng.  by 

Ogilby 
CEuvres;  tr.  into  French  by  Dacier 
Qiuvres;  tr.  into  French  by  Gin 
Werke;  tr.  into  German  by  Voss 
**        «*      "  "        "   (another 

ed.), 

Arnold.    On  translating  Homer 
**  Last  words   on   translating 

Homer 

Crusius.    Greek   &  Eng.   lexicon  of 
Homer 

Seber.     Index  vocabulorum  in  Home- 
rum 


VP-H8-I759 
vp-h8-i8o2 
VP-H8-9C 

\th8-ec 

\T-ll8-ECO 

VP-H8-E0 

VP-llS'FD 

vp-h8fg 

VP-H8-GV 

VPH8-GV2 
VPHS'YA 

VP-H8-YA-L 

VP-H8-ZC 

» 

VFH8-ZS 


SINGLE  WORKS. 


Batrachomyomachia;   tr.  into  Eng.  by 

Chapman  vph8b-ec 

Hymni,  etc.    Lips.,  j8^S  vfii8h-1858 

Hymn    to    Ceres;    tr.   into   Eng.  by 


vp-h8hc-el 

vpH8rl768 

vpH8rl872 

vp-H8rEC 

VPH81EP 


Lucas 
Ilias.     Lond.,  iy68 
I  lias.     Lips.,  i8y2 
Iliad;  tr.  into  Eng.  by  Chapman 
Iliad;   tr.  into  Eng.  by  Pope^  1 72 1 
Iliad;  Xx.KvAo  Eng.h^  Pope.     1802    VPh8iep-2 
Iliade;  tr.  into  Italian  by  Monti       VP'H8riM' 
Collins.    The  Iliad  vp-H8ryc 

Nagelsbach.    Anmerkungen  vp-H8rN 

Scholia  in  Iliadem  vp-h8i-ysch 

Pendergast.      Complete  concordance 

to  the  Iliad  vpH8rzp 

Odyssey;   [Gr.];  ed.  hy  I/ayman. 

1866 
Odyssey;  tr.  by  Bryant 
Odyssey;  tr.  by  Chapman 
Odyssey;  tr.  by  Pope 


vp-h8od-1866 
vph8od*eb 
VP1180D-EC 
vphSod-ep 
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GREEK  FATHERS. 


Aretas 

A 

Eusehius  Pamphilus 

Athanasius 

a8 

Evagrius 

Athenagoras 

A9 

Georgius  Pisides 

Barnabas 

B 

Gregorius  Naz. 
Gregorius  Nys. 

Chrysostomus 

C 

Gregorius  Thaum. 

Clemens  Alex. 

C5 

Cyrillus  Alex. 

c8 

Hegesippus 

Cyrillus  Ilieros. 

C9 

Hermas 
Hermias 

Didymus  Alex. 

D 

Diognetum  Ep. 

ad 

D7 

Ignatius 

Dionysius  Corinthius 

i>9 

Isidorus  Pelusinus 

Epiphanius 

£ 

Justin  us  Martyr 

e8 

Methodius 

E9 

Origencs 

G 

g8 

G9 

H 
112 

Papias 

Petrus  Chrysol. 
Polycarpus 
Procopius  Gaz. 

H3 

I 

Tatianus 

15 

Theophilus  Antioch 
Theodoretus 

J 

Theodorus 

M 


P 
P2 

p6 
p8 


T 
T5 

t6 


TEACHING  BIBLIOGRAPHY   IN  COLLEGES. 


BY   R.    C.    DAVIS,    LIBRARIAN   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MICHIGAN. 


I  HAD  not  performed  the  dutie.s  of  a  librarian 
long  before  it  became  evident  to  me  that 
many  of  my  readers  were  working  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Their  knowledge  of  books  of  com- 
mon reference  was  very  limited ;  they  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  special  bibliographies, 
and  of  indexes  to  serial  publications ;  that  they 
could  help  themselves  in  these  matters  by  an 
intelligent  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers 
never  occurred  to  them.  They  were,  in  short, 
running  in  a  rut  out  of  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get.  In  addition  to  this  they 
made  no  effort,  on  coming  into  the  library 
building  for  the  first  time,  to  learn  what  they 
might  expect,  or  what  was  expected  of  them, 
or  the  whereabouts  of  anything.  They  were 
willing  to  leave  all  to  chance. 

As  one  effort  to  remedy  these  evils  I  decided 
to  give  a  few  lectures  on  the  library  in  general, 
and  on  library  aids  in  particular,  at  the  opening 
of  each  college  year.  This  I  did  first  in  1879, 
and  have  continued  to  do  since.  One  lecture 
(the  first)  has  reference  to  the  use  of  the  library. 
I  endeavor  to  show  the  student  what  his  obli- 


gations are  as  a  user  of  the  library,  and  also 
what  his  rights  are.  I  also  describe  the  card 
catalogue,  showing  how  it  is  constructed,  and 
how  it  should  be  handled,  with  a  mention  of 
the  printed  catalogues  of  other  libraries  in  our 
possession,  and  how  they  may  be  helpful.  I 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  reference,  with  ex- 
planations of  their  scope  and  value.  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  the  special  bibliographies 
which  are  becoming  so  numerous.  And,  lastly, 
I  endeavor  to  teach  that  mental  process  which 
is  available  everywhere,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
inquirer  is  interrogated,  and  made  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  further  knowledge  is  to 
be  sought. 

This  lecture  is  followed  by  a  second,  on  **  The 
Books  of  the  Year,"  and  a  third,  on  *•  Reading 
—  Why  we  Do  it,  and  How  we  Should  Do  it." 

These  lectures,  delivered,  as  I  have  said,  at 
the  opening  of  the  college  year,  are  sometimes 
well  attended,  and  sometimes  not.  I  shall 
continue  them,  because  I  have  evidence  every 
year  that  some  individuals  are  helped  by  them 
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both  in  their  ability  to  use  books  and  in  their 
appreciation  of  books. 

In  the  year  1881  I  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  University  an  outline  of  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  in  Bibliography,  which 
they  were  desired  to  consider,  and,  if  it  met 
with  their  approval,  to  recommend  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  for  incorporation  in  the  curriculum. 
The  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Faculty, 
recommended  by  them  as  desired,  and,  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
course  was  established.  It  is  an  elective,  lect- 
ure course,  of  one  hour  per  week,  extending 
through  the  second  semester.  Those  who  take 
it,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive 
a  credit  of  one- fifth. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  an  outline  of  this 
course  of  study  I  will  make  a  few  explanatory 
remarks. 

I  hardly  need  to  say  in  this  presence  that, 
although  Bibliography  is  not  a  new  subject,  and 
although  it  has  been  the  specialty  of  a  number 
of  eminent  scholars,  its  boundaries  are  not 
quite  settled  yet.  While  generally  agreeing 
that  it  is  the  '•  Science  of  Books,"  writers  differ 
more  or  less  as  to  the  extent  of  the  field  it  may 
cover. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French 
and  English  bibliographers  have  included  in  it 
the  study  of  ancient  MSS.,  as  well  as  the  study 
of  printed  books.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  **  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica"  confines  it  to  a  consideration 
of  printed  books,  and  applies  to  a  consider- 
ation of  ancient  MSS.  the  term  Palaography, 
There  is  no  need  of  controversy  here.  Bibli- 
ography properly  covers  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  books;  it  includes  Palao^aphy,  If 
it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  consider  modern 
books  alone,  so  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
consider  ancient  and  modern  books  in  connec- 
tion, —  the  modern  as  a  development  of  the 
ancient ;  and  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  con- 
sider ancient  books  alone.  In  neither  case 
should  the  use  of  the  term  Bibliography  be  pro- 
hibited as  inapplicable. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  bibliographical  associ- 
tion,  yet  the  line  dividing  between  types  and 
pens,  between  paper,  and  parchment  and  papy- 
rus, is  never  crossed  in  the  papers  that  are  read 


at  its  meetings,  or  in  the  discussions  that  fol- 
low the  readings.  If  there  is  a  bibliographical 
journal  published  in  the  country  it  is  the 
Library  journal;  and  yet  I  think  only  one 
article  of  an  antiquarian  character  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  it,  and  that  was  followed  by  a  note 
stating  that  it  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
the  Journal,  which  **  confines  it  to  topics 
that  concern  the  librarian  as  an  administrator 
rather  than  as  a  scholar." 

I  think  the  language  of  the  announcement  of 
the  School  of  Library  Economy  to  be  opened  at 
Columbia  College  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  year  is  that  •*  the  principles  of  library 
management"  only  will  be  taught:  Of  the 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  and 
of  the  Journal,  and  of  the  School  of  Library 
Economy,  in  thus  confining  study  and  discus- 
sion to  the  utilitarian  side  of  Bibliography 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Time  and  use,  which 
test  the  wisdom  of  all  courses  of  action,  attest 
the  wisdom  of  this  course  as  regards  the  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Journal. 

But  the  case  is  altered  when  the  subject  is  to 
be  taught  to  college  students  not  for  a  specific 
purpose  but  rather  as  a  part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion. The  antiquarian,  or  historical,  side  is 
important  then.  The  student  should  become 
familiar  with  that  portion  of  the  subject  in  all 
of  its  aspects.  If  art  contributes  to  it  —  as  it 
does  —  he  should  know  what  it  contributes. 
If  history  contributes  to  it  —  as  it  does  —  he 
should  know  what  is  gained  from  history.  If 
literature  contributes  to  it —  as  it  does,  largely, 
of  course  —  he  should  know  what  literature 
gives. 

In  the  course  given  at  the  University,  there- 
fore, all  these  contributions  from  art  and  his- 
tory and  literature  are  collected  and  arranged 
in  that  order  which  seems  the  most  natural, 
and  to  the  two  divisions  of  Bibliography  which 
are  generally  recognized,  viz. :  Material,  or 
Practical,  and  Intellectual,  another  is  added, 
which  I  term  Historical  Bibliography,  and 
place  first  as  introductory.  We  have,  then, 
three  main  divisions  of  the  general  subject :  — 

I.  Historical  Bibliography.  This  com- 
prises a  description  of  the  writing  materials  of 
the  different  ages;  of  MSS. ;  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  ancient  literature;   of  the  revival  of 
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learning  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that 
almost  simultaneous  event,  the  beginning  of 
modern  literature ;  of  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  improvements  in  the  art ;  of  the  early 
printers  and  their  works ;  of  libraries,  and  of 
the  copyright. 

2.  Material  Bibliography.  This  has 
reference  to  the  denominations  and  sizes  of 
books,  and  their  mechanical  execution  ;  to 
bibliographical  nomenclature,  to  editions,  to 
catalogues,  to  buying  and  caring  for  books,  etc. 

3.  Intellectual  Bibliography.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  classification  of  literature,  and 
the  contents  of  books. 

In  order  to  convey  as  clear  an  idea  as  po.s- 
sible  of  what  is  taught  I  will  give  a  synopsis 
of  the  twenty  lectures  which  at  present  consti- 
tute the  course. 

On  Historical  Bibliography  there  are  seven 
lectures :  — 

I.  writing  materials. 

The  origin  of  writing  growing  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  man  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts 
and  perpetuity  to  his  achievements ;  Rock  in- 
scriptions; Tables  of  stone,  ivory,  metal,  and 
wood;  The  use  of  coloring  matter,  making 
available  the  barks  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  the 
skins  and  intestines  of  animals ;  Clay  tablets ; 
Papyrus ;  Parchment ;  Wax  tablets ;  Palm  leaf 
of  the  Cingalese,  and  other  Eastern  nations; 
Origin  of  modern  paper,  and  when  and  how  a 
knowledge  of  its  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  Europe ;  Minor  materials,  as  pens  and  inks. 

2.  classical  mss. 

Forms  assumed  by  MSS.;  The  characters 
in  which  they  were  written ;  How  they  were 
multiplied,  and  to  what  extent,  in  the  times  of 
greatest  literary  activity  in  Greece  and  Rome ; 
The  subject  illustrated  by  a  view  of  books  and 
reading  in  Rome  in  the  first  century ;  The  no- 
menclature of  the  subject ;  Dangers  to  which 
classical  MSS.  were  exposed ;  Their  preserva- 
tion through  the  Dark  Ages ;  Part  of  the  Monks 
in  the  matter. 

3.   THE  revival  of  LEARNING. 

What  this  revival  was ;  *•  Through  700  years,*' 
said  Lionardo  Bruni,  **  no  one  in  all  Italy  has 


been  master  of  Greek  letters ;  Petrarch ;  Boc- 
caccio ;  John  of  Ravenna,  the  itinerant  professor 
of  Latin;  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  the  Greek; 
Filelfo ;  Poggio,  and  the  MSS.  found  and  tran- 
scribed by  him;  Nicholas  V.,  and  the  Vatican 
library ;  Vespasiano,  first  of  modern  booksell- 
ers ;  Vittorino  da  Feltre,  the  model  educator ; 
Aldus  Manutius,  the  first  printer  of  critical 
texts ;  Decadence  of  classical  learning  in  Italy 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  its  rise  in  Northern 
Europe  from  the  labors  of  Grocyn,  Linacre, 
Reuchlin,  Erasmus,  and  others. 

4.    MSS.   OF  the  MIDDLE   AGES  AND    THE    BE- 
GINNINGS OF  MODERN  LITERATURE. 

Ulphilas  and  the  Gothic  language  in  the 
4th  century ;  Cyril  and  the  Sclavonic  language 
in  the  9th  century;  Celtic  MSS.,  and  Celtic 
learning  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries ;  Arabian 
MSS.,  and  Arabian  learning  in  the  9th  and 
loth  centuries ;  What  the  MSS.  of  the  Middle 
Ages  contained  that  still  finds  appreciation  in 
its  entirety,  or  has  been  worked  over  and  finds 
appreciation  in  other  forms  of  literature. 

5.    THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

The  arts  of  the  first  part  of  the  15th  cent- 
ury; Wood  engraving;  Playing  cards;  Block 
books ;  Political  and  social  condition  of  Europe 
in  the  15th  century;  The  invention  typogra- 
phy^ not  printing ;  The  claimants  to  the  honor 
of  the  invention ;  Warmth  of  the  controversy 
over  these  alleged  inventors  ;  The  older 
writers  on  the  subject  bibliographers  rather 
than  practical  printers ;  Their  conclusions  un- 
satisfactory on  this  account ;  Elimination  of  all 
from  the  list  of  claimants  except  Coster  and 
Gutenburg;  A  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
each ;  The  phenomenal  books,  the  **  Biblia  Pau- 
perum,"  the  *' Ars  Moriendi,"  the  *'  Speculum," 
the  *•  Donatuses,"  and  others ;  How  were  they 
printed,  and  who  printed  them  ?  Why  the  ancient 
nations  did  not  print;  The  conditions  that 
made  the  art  possible  in  the  15th  century. 

6.     THE  EARLY  PRINTERS. 

Fust  and  SchoeflFer ;  Their  "Offices  of  Cicero," 
the  first  classic  printed  (1465) ;  Sweynheim 
and  Panwartz  at  Subiaco  and  at  Rome ;  Their 
*•  Lactantius ; "  Roman  type  first  used  by  them 
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in  their  edition  of  Cicero's  Letters  (1467) ; 
Nicholas  Jensen ;  The  Manutii ;  Their  editions 
of  the  Greek  classics ;  The  Aldine,  or  Italic 
type ;  Ulric  Gering,  the  first  printer  of  France ; 
Antoine  Verard,  and  the  new  school  of  print- 
ing founded  by  him ;  The  Estiennes,  or  Ste- 
phenses ;  John  Amerbach  and  his  editions  of 
the  Christian  Fathers;  Jean  Froben,  Amer- 
bach^s  successor,  and  the  friend  and  publisher 
of  Erasmus ;  The  Elzeviers ;  William  Caxton ; 
Wynkin  de  Worde ;  Richard  Pynson. 

7.    LIBRARIES. 

Ancient  libraries;  Libraries  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  The  classification  of  libraries ;  The  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum ;  The  National 
Library  of  France ;  The  Library  of  the  Vatican ; 
The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg; 
Harvard  College  Library. 

On  Material  Bibliography  there  are  five 
lectures :  — 

I    DKNOMINATIONS  AND    SIZES  OF  BOOKS. 

Anonymous,  pseudonymous,  posthumous, 
and  other  names  of  books  resulting  from  cir- 
cumstances of  authorship ;  Esoteric  and  exoteric 
books;  Classics;  Sizes  of  books,  as  folios, 
quartos*  etc. ;  How  the  sizes  are  produced ; 
This  method  of  designating  books  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  Efforts  of  librarians  to  change  it ;  Methods 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Library  Association. 

2.    THE  MECHANICAL  EXECUTION  OF  BOOKS. 

Paper ;  Type ;  Illustrations ;  Bindings,  etc. 

3.    EDITIONS. 

What  editions  are;  How  they  are  multi- 
plied ;  Wherein  editions  differ ;  Books  of 
which  there  are  many  editions  ;  The  choice 
in  editions 

4.    CATALOGUES. 

Catalogues  of  authors ;  Catalogues  of  sub- 
jects; Classified  catalogues;  The  dictionary 
system ;  General  catalogues,  as  Brunet's  and 
Lownde*s ;  Catalogues  of  libraries ;  Catalogues 
of  collections  for  sale;  Written  and  printed 
catal  )gues ;  The  card  system ;  Special  bibliog- 


raphies;   Poole's    index    of  periodical  litera- 
ture ;  The  cooperative  index :  Bulletins. 

5.   THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS. 

The  enemies  of  books  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Blades,  viz.:  **fire,  water,  gas  and  heat,  dust 
and  neglect,  ignorance,  the  bookworm,  other 
vermin,  bookbinders,  and  book  collectors ;  '* 
How  improvements  in  the  construction  of  li- 
brary buildings  preserves  from  some  of  these 
enemies ;  In  what  ways  ignorance  is  inimical 
to  books;  What  the  bookbinder  does  that  is 
disastrous ;  The  book  collector,  or  bibliomanic : 
his  idiosyncrasies ;  How  to  pack  books. 

On  Intellectual  Bibliography  there  are  eight 
lectures :— 

I.      THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Schemes  of  Bacon,  Bentham,  Coleridge,  and 
others,  relating  particularly  to  philosophy; 
Systems  for  the  classification  of  books  in  li- 
braries, notably  Bouillaud's,  Ersch's,  Home's, 
Brunet's,  Edwards^  and  later  ones. 

In  the  seven  remaining  lectures  the  main 
classes  into  which  literature  is  divided  are 
subdivided  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
and  an  endeavor  is  made  to  name  the  best 
books  in  each  of  the  subdivisions. 

The  reasons  for  the  course  that  existed  in 
my  mind,  and  by  which  I  justified  the  request 
for  its  establishment,  may  be  formulated  thus : 
The  book  is  the  student's  chief  tool,  —  his  sine 
qua  non.  Has  he  mastered  the  Liter <x  hu- 
maniores,  if  on  the  day  of  his  giaduation  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  about  this  tool  with 
which  he  has  wrought, — either  its  history  or  its 
workmanship?  It  has  been  necessary  for  him  to 
become  familiar  with  the  theory  of  the  evolution 
of  man  from  a  primordial  cell.  Should  he  not 
also  become  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  book  from  a  rock  inscrip- 
tion, or,  more  remotely,  from  a  grove  of  trees, 
or  a  pile  of  stones?  Why  should  not  the  col- 
lege student  be  taught  bibliography  as  well  as 
philosophy,  or  art,  or  literature?  It  may  be 
said  that  a  knowledge  of  books,  as  books,  is  of 
less  importance  than  a  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy, or  of  art,  or  of  a  particular  literature.  I  can- 
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not  admit  it.  I  wish  to  be  understood  aright. 
I  am  not  considering  the  relative  importance 
of  the  subjects  abstractly, —  weighing  them, — 
but  their  importance  to  the  student  in  general. 
The  exigences  of  life  will  make  a  demand  on 
that  student  for  bibliographical  knowledge 
twice  where  they  will  make  one  demand  for  the 
other  more  special  knowledge.  I  appeal  con- 
fidently to  the  experience  of  college-bred  men 
for  confirmation  of  what  I  affirm. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  that  a  knowledge  of 
Bibliography  is  gained  from  a  study  of  other 
subjects.  Yes;  something  about  the  MSS.  of 
(Certain  ancient  classical  writers  will  be  im- 
parted by  the  professors  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. Something  about  the  various  editions 
of  the  modern  classical  writers  will  be  received 
from  the  professors  of  the  modem  languages. 
But  all  this  is  incidental;  the  facts  are  few 
and  disconnected,  and  the  impressions  made 
will  not  be  permanent.  For  instance,  if  the 
student  is  reading  the  Correspondence  of 
Cicero,  he  will  probably  be  told  that  the  sole 
authority  for  the  letters  *•  ad  Familiares  "  is  a 
MS.  discovered  by  the  poet  Petrarch  at  Ver- 
celli.  He  will  wonder,  momentarily,  how  this 
happened  to  the  sentimental  Italian,  with  whose 
name  he  has  always  associated  that  of  Laura, 
the  woman  who  was  the  source  of  his  inspi- 
ration, and  then  he  will  probably  forget  the 
fact  altogether. 

Now  give  this  fact  to  the  student,  with  the 
associated  facts,  in  a  chain  of  interesting 
events.  He  beholds  Petrarch  in  a  new  char- 
acter ;  as  a  student  of  Cicero,  and  a  lover  of  the 
old  Roman  literature,  art,  life,  and  philosophy. 
Laura  does  not  appear  upon  the  scene. 
Petrarch's  utterances  are  those  of  a  practical, 
earnest  man.  *•  I  detested,"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  from  what  was  about  him  back  to  the 
past, —  **  I  detested  the  frivolities  and  senseless 
chatter  of  the  moderns.  ...  I  was  the 
first,  in  Italy  at  least,  to  bring  back  the  style 
of  our  forefathers."  The  student  will  not 
forget  the  fact  in  this  company,  nor  the 
associated  facts.  He  will  be  taught  not  only 
that  the  poet  was  the  apostle  of  the  Renais- 
sance, but  also  what  that  great  movement  was, 
and  what  was  accomplished  by  the  actors  in  it. 

Again,  the  teacher  of  Italian  literature  will 


dwell  upon  the  piquant  style  of  Boccaccio,  upon 
his  wit  and  his  eloquence,  and  will  remark 
probably  that  it  is  a  pity  that  his  masterpiece, 
the  **  Decamerone,"  is  too  indecent  to  be  read. 
His  association  with  Petrarch,  and  his  partici- 
pation in  the  revival  of  learning  may  be 
mentioned  incidentally,  but  his  earnest  and 
successful  labors  in  the  interests  of  learning 
will  not  be  given  sufficient  prominence  to  make 
him  live  in  the  mind  as  any  other  than  the 
author  of  a  fascinating,  but  licentious,  book. 
But  the  page  of  Boccaccio's  life  that  is  open  to 
the  bibliographical  student  does  not  tell  him 
about  the  **  Decamerone,"  but  describes  his 
indefatigable  pursuit  of  the  relics  of  ancient 
literature.  What  lives  in  the  memory  is  not  a 
tale  penned  to  delight  an  immoral  court,  but 
his  noble  and  indignant  protest  against  the 
mutilation  of  books  as  he  looked  tearfully  over 
the  neglected  library  at  Monte  Casino. 

While,  therefore,  bibliographical  knowledge 
is  obtained  by  the  study  of  literature  as 
commonly  pursued,  and  by  the  study  of  other 
subjects,  it  is  only  at  those  points  where  the 
subjects  dovetail  into  each  other,  and  it  is 
consequently  inadequate.  In  the  study  of  a 
literature,  the  end  of  the  study  is  a  knowledge 
of  that  literature  pure  and  simple.  The  in- 
structor, at  the  moment  that  he  says,  •*  Here 
is  an  interesting  fact,  but  not  altogether 
relevant,"  calls  attention  away  from  it  again. 
It  can  only  be  something  **  by  the  way." 

Now  a  practical  consideration:  A  college 
education  is  supposed  to,  and  generally  does, 
make  books  a  necessity.  Should  not  a  part 
of  that  education  that  makes  books  necessary 
include  instruction  in  the  arts  of  acquiring  and 
caring  for  them  ?  The  existence  of  a  School  of 
Library  Economy  at  Columbia  may  be  taken 
as  a  justification  of  this  instruction  for 
librarians.  I  need  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  any  man  who  collects  books  in  large 
numbers  has  to  meet  many  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  librarian. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  may  be  given 
briefly.  During  the  four  years  that  the  lectures 
have  been  delivered  there  has  been  an  annual 
average  attendance  of  twenty-four  persons, 
regularly  enrolled.  Others  are  present,  but 
are  not  members  of  the  class.    About  ten  per 
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cent,  of  those  regularly  enrolled  take  the  work 
for  some  other  reason  than  a  desire  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  and  they  are  not  benefited  by 
it  particularly.  They  fail  at  examination. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent,  both  grasp  the 
subject  as  a  whole  and  enter  into  its  details 
with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  They  speak 
often,  with  gratification,  of  finding  links  that 
bind  together  fragments  of  knowledge  already 
possessed  by  them,  but  of  which  they  had  not 
before  perceived  the  connection.  And  they 
find  much  that  is  suggestive  in  the  matter 
brought  to  their  notice,  —  much  that  provokes 
them  to  profitable  research  in  this  direction 


and  in  that.  Also  they  find  that,  as  an 
immediate  result  of  their  study,  their  grasp 
of  all  the  accumulations  they  have  made  is 
rendered  more  comprehensive.  Of  the  remain- 
ing sixty-five  per  cent,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
do  their  work  fairly  well,  and  are  helped  by  it. 
I  think  these  results  justify  the  establishment 
of  the  course,  and  I  consider  that  part  of  the 
matter  as  practically  settled ;  but  that  it  may 
be  so  modified  and  so  changed  as  to  produce 
far  better  results  is  certain  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  I  shall  not  only  welcome  sugges- 
tions but  I  shall  also  endeavor  to  take  criticism 
in  that  spirit  which  makes  it  profitable. 


SOME    NEW  DEVICES    AND    ARRANGEMENTS. 


BY  J.    N.    LARNED,    OF   THE    BUFFALO   LIBRARY. 


1HAVE  here  a  drawing  of  the  book-stacks 
which  are  being  constructed  in  the  new 
building  of  the  Buffalo  Library.  They  are  a 
modification  of  the  book-stack  idea  as  devel- 
oped heretofore  at  Harvard,  Amherst,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  elsewhere.  Instead  of  being  carried 
to  a  height  of  six  or  seven  stages,  or  tiers, 
our  stack  stops  at  two  (of  seven  feet  each) ; 
each  tier  having  capacity  for  the  storage  of 
nearly  100,000  volumes.  The  construction, 
designed  by  the  architect  of  the  building,  Mr. 
C.  L.  W.  Eidlitz,  of  New  York,  is  entirely 
novel.  Since  the  weight  to  be  sustained  is 
comparatively  small,  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  the  structure  exceedingly  light.  The 
standards  are  of  iron  gas-pipe,  an  inch  in 
diameter,  one  pair  of  them  to  form  each  pier, 
if  I  may  call  it  so,  in  each  stack.  Bearings  of 
cast-iron,  sliding  upon  these  standards,  and 
fixed  in  place  as  desired,  furnish  the  supports 
to  the  shelves,  and  also  carry,  riveted  upon 
them,  light  partition-plates  of  sheet-iron,  to 
brace  the  books  upon  the  shelves,  and  separate 
the  shelf-sections  from  one  another.  The  same 
standards  support,  at  the  height  of  seven  feet 
from  the  floor,  a  light  platform  of  open  iron- 
work and  glass,  which  constitutes  the  floor  of 
the  second  tier  of  the  stacks.      The  whole 


structure  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
economy  of  materials,  of  cost,  and  of  space. 
It  will  enable  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
books  to  be  stored  in  a  given  room,  with  the 
least  possible  obstruction  of  light.  I  am  con- 
fident, moreover,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
book-room  filled  on  this  plan  is  going  to  be 
decidedly  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

I  have  also  brought  with  me,  to  show  you,  a 
sample  book-brace,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  good 
deal  of  contriving  on  my  part  during  some 
months  past.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  inven- 
tions in  use  for  bracing  the  end  of  a  row  of 
books  in  a  half-filled  shelf,  and  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  none  of  them.  I  wished  to  devise 
something  that  would  not  twist  on  the  shelf, 
nor  easily  be  buried  out  of  sight  among  the 
books.  The  primary  idea  in  my  mind  was  of 
a  groove  in  the  shelf  which  should  hold  the 
brace  squarely  at  right  angles  to  itself.  Start- 
ing from  that  notion,  I  experimented  with 
various  forms  of  brace,  first  in  wood,  then  in 
cast-iron,  finally  in  wire ;  but  it  was  not  until 
I  enlisted  the  help  of  our  library  janitor  that 
the  satisfactory  book-brace  was  evolved.  He 
combined  my  idea  with  the  old  idea  of  a  bit 
of  sheet-iron  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  put  the 
combination  into  wire.    Here  you  see  the  re- 
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suit.  The  projecting  wire  foot  slips  along  a 
groove  in  the  shelf  under  the  books  against 
which  the  brace  is  to  be  pressed,  and  books 
and  brace  give  steadiness  to  one  another.  If 
Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  Library  Bureau,  thinks 
as  well  of  this  little  device  as  I  do,  and  cares 
to  add  it  to  his  library  supplies,  he  is  welcome 
to  do  so. 

Inasmuch  as  all  variations  of  charging  sys- 
tems are  interesting  to  many  librarians,  I  feel 
justified  in  bringing  to  your  notice  a  double- 
entry  card  scheme  which  I  am  bringing  into 
use,  for  keeping  accounts  with  books  and  bor- 
rowers equally.  I  wished  to  keep  the  book 
side  of  the  account  without  going  through  the 
preparatory  labor  of  making  a  card  or  slip  for 
each  book,  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  of  the 
volume,  as  is  done  in  several  charging  systems 
heretofore  devised.  I  have  accomplished  this 
by  the  help  of  the  printer,  whose  types  and 
presses  take  almost  all  the  preparatory  work 
off  my  hands,  quite  simply,  and  with  little  cost. 
He  rules  and  prints  for  me  a  set  of  stiff  cards 
lo  inches  long  by  5 J  inches  wide.  These 
cards  are  to  stand  on  one  of  their  long  edges. 
At  the  top  of  each,  on  one  face,  is  printed 
••Class ,"  and  it  is  ruled  vertically  in 

20  columns.  These  columns  are  numbered 
I   to  20  in  a  certain  number  of  cards;  then 

21  to  40  on  a  second  lot ;  31  to  60  on  a  third, 
and  so  on  to  as  high  numbers  as  may  be  re- 
quired. Now  I  need  only  fill  in  the  blank  left 
at  the  top  of  the  cards  for  the  designation  of  a 
class  of  books,  and  do  this  on  one  each  of  the 
successively  numbered  cards  as  far  as  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  designated  class 
may  require,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  keep 
account  of  the  loaning  and  other  movements 
of  every  book  in  that  class.  Our  books  are 
shelf-marked  for  the  relative  location, —  /.^., 
by  class-number  and  place-number.  There  is 
a  column  on  the  cards  ready  numbered,  there- 
fore, for  each  book.  If  there  are  not  more 
than  20  works  in  the  class,  one  card  of  the 
first  series  of  numbers  is  sufficient ;  if  there 
are  more  than  20  and  less  than  40,  I  add  one 
of  the  second  series;  and  so  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  several  classes.  A  set  of 
pigeon-holes  8  feet  long  and  2V2  feet  high  will 
hold    the    necessary  cards  for    fully   100,000 


volumes,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  easy  work- 
ing. If  there  is  any  more  economical  and  easy 
method  of  providing  an  "indicator"  for  a 
library,  to  show  at  all  times  the  presence,  or 
absence,  and  whereabouts  of  every  book,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it. 

My  card  for  keeping  the  account  with  bor- 
rowers explains  itself.  It  is  5  inches  long  by 
7  inches  high.  The  following  is  a  representa- 
tion of  one  face :  — 


Z728.    Smith,  John. 
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This  face  of  the  card  provides  for  one  ac- 
count (with  John  Smith,  for  example)  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Then  the  card  is 
turned  over,  and  the  account  is  similarly  carried 


on  through  the  second  quarter.  Another  card 
is  prepared  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  year. 
The  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  in  the  self- 
dating  of  every  charge,  which  saves  much  time. 


ECLECTIC    BOOK-NUMBERS. 


BY    MELVIL    DEWEY,    COLUMBIA    COLLEGE. 


1  AGREED  to  talk  a  few  minutes  on  this 
question  of  book-numbers,  because  I  get 
almost  every  week  inquiries  from  som  one 
who  is  confused  and  in  trouble  about  them. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition  and  commonplace  to 
those  who  hav  studied  the  matter,  I  shal  speak 
of  it  without  assuming  any  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  listener,  because  in  this  way  it  can 
be  made  clearer.  That  this  important  topic 
may  com  within  the  limits  of  time,  you  must 
allow  me  to  speak  ex  cathedra  without  stopping 
to  submit  proof  of  all  my  statements.  I  shal 
be  gratful  for  any  criticisms  or  suggestions, 
after  my  remarks  appear  in  our  Proceedings, 
which  may  help  to  mak  the  points  clearer  and 
more  useful  to  any  library. 

1.  The  subject  is  important,  for  it  has  much 
to  do  with  rapid,  accurate  and  economical  ad- 
ministration. Som  prominent  libraries  hav 
been  long  without  book-numbers.  So  hav 
others  without  either  class  or  shelf  numbers. 
There  ar  families  too  that  as  yet  hav  no  sewing- 
machine. 

2.  The  question  of  book-numbers  is  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  class  or  shelf  numbers, 
and  from  any  special  system.  It  applies  no 
more  to  my  ** Decimal  Classification^*  than  to 
its  various  rivals. 

3.  We  may  safely  say  that  all  libraries 
classify  at  least  broadly,  and  that  a  growing 
number  ar  classing  closely.  The  very  few 
exceptions  that  ignore  all  classing  on  the 
shelves  ar  barely  enuf  to  prove  the  rule. 
Som  separate  the  library  into  no  more  than 
26  classes,  lettered  A,  B,  C,  to  Z.  Others 
use  almost  as  many  thousand  topics.  The 
question  of  book-numbers  does  not  arise  til 
this  of  classification  has  been  settled. 
Whether  20  or  20,000  heads  ar  used,  after  the 


books  ar  separated  into  these  groups,  their 
arrangement  within  each  group  must  be 
decided.  In  many  private  libraries  nothing 
further  is  attempted,  but  the  books  ar  jumbled 
together  as  chance  dictates.  All  the  mathe- 
matical books  ar  together,  and  if  one  is  wanted 
the  shelves  ar  hunted  thru  til  it  is  found.  With 
time  enuf  it  may  always  be  found ;  but  to  one 
who  has  ever  used  an  exact  call-number,  such 
a  jumble  is  as  unbearable  as  it  is  extravagant. 
There  is  no  exact  designation  of  a  book 
without  writing  its  title,  and  in  all  the  records 
and  charges  each  entry  is  a  standing  protest 
against  the  folly  of  no  book-numbers. 

It  is  without  the  province  of  this  talk  to 
discus  whether  the  classes  shall  be  few  or 
many,  lettered  or  numbered.  We  assume  that 
the  library  has  examined  the  question  and 
chosen  the  plan  that  is  best  for  its  use ;  that 
the  books  ar  assigned  to  these  classes,  and 
bear  numbers  or  letters  showing  clearly  to 
which  subject  each  volume  belongs.  This 
number  is  the  class-number,  and  is  best  written 
as  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  whose  denomi- 
nator is  the  book-number  which  shows  in  the 
same  way  the  exact  place  of  each  volume 
within  the  class  to  which  it  is  assigned  by  the 
class-number.  The  whole  fraction,  class 
and  book  numbers,  together  with  volume- 
number  if  there  be  any,  make  up  the  **  call- 
number^  which  is  the  complete  identification 
of  the  book,  used  in  calling  for  it  by  number, 
charging  it,  and  in  all  records,  and  is  even 
more    exact    than  a   full  written  title,  as  it 

513 
specifies  the  identical  copy.    Thus,   24  means 

2 
the  2d  volume  of  the  24th  book  in  subject- 
number  513.     513   is   the   class-number,    24 
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the  book-number,  2  the  volume-number  which 
is  used  only  for  works  having  more  than  one 
volume.  It  is  the  best  form  of  the  second 
number  that  I  am  to  discus. 

4.  The  above  assumes  that  the  relativ 
location  is  used.  For  the  last  year  or  two  its 
advantages  hav  been  so  generally  recognized 
that  I  do  not  now  recall  a  case  where  any 
library,  after  lerning;  these  advantages,  has 
adopted  the  old  fixt  location.  If,  however, 
such  a  case  should  arise,  the  513,  insted  of 
meaning  subject-number  513,  would  mean 
shelf  513,  i  e.,  in  a  well-numbered  library, 
alcove  or  case  5,  tier  i,  shelf  3,  counting  from 
the  top.  Then  the  question  is  how  to  arrange 
on  the  shelf  insted  of  in  the  class.  But  so  many 
of  the  advantages  of  any  arrangement  ar  lost 
in  not  using  the  relativ  location  that  with  the 
fixt  location  the  simple  accession  or  i,  2,  3 
order  is  almost  universally  followed.  Then,  in 
the  number  above,  24  means  nothing  more 
than  that  it  is  the  24th  book  that  happened  to 
be  put  on  the  shelf,  regardles  of  all  other 
considerations.  Indeed  the  use  of  the  shelf 
insted  of  a  class  number  prohibits  any  other 
plan,  for  it  could  be  followed  only  temporarily 
and  by  rude  gues-work.  We  wil  therefore  go 
on  the  assumption  that  a  relativ  location  of 
som  kind  is  used. 

5.  General  Principles.  —  In  comparing  the 
merits  of  the  over  a  dozen  possible  plans  for 
book-numbers  three  tests  must  be  applied, 
viz.,  as  to  simplicity,  brevity  and  utility.  Any 
book-number  should  be  simple,  brief  and  use- 
ful ;  but  to  which  quality  the  greatest  weight 
should  be  given  depends  on  special  circum- 
.stances.  A  library  in  which  most  of  the  work 
consists  in  charging  books  for  a  very  large  cir- 
culation must  lay  great  stres  on  brevity.  A 
university  library,  where  scholars  ar  constantly 
working  at  the  shelves  and  making  require- 
ments unknown  to  a  popular  library,  must  lay 
greatest  stres  on  what  the  book-number  ac- 
complishes, i.e.,  its  utility.  A  library  where 
all  the  work  is  done  by  cheap  help  may  be  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  both  brevity  and  utility  to 
simplicity.  Before  these  three  judges  every 
system  must  be  tried. 

Then  each  system  may  be  applied  either  ex- 
actly or  approximately:  e.g.^  if  alfabetical,  by 


author's  names,  absolutely  accurate  arrange- 
ment wil  require  long:er  numbers  and  occasional 
alterations,  as  authors  with  very  similar  names 
arise,  or  else  very  long  decimals  must  be  used ; 
but  if  a  nearly  accurate  order  wil  answer 
much  shorter  numbers  ar  practicabl.  Here 
again  the  welthy  reference-library  wil  be 
likely  to  use  exact  order,  while  the  more 
popular  wil  content  itself  with  the  shorter 
and  cheaper  approximate  accuracy.  In  choos- 
ing it  must  be  noted  that  the  class-numbers 
in  one  way  affect  the  choice  of  book-num- 
bers. If  the  classing  is  close,  and  there 
ar  few  books  under  each  number  any  inter- 
calation system  wil  waste  numbering  mate- 
rial much  worse,  and  the  simple  i,  2,  3  sys- 
tem wil  have  an  advantage.  But  if  coarse 
classing  is  the  rule  and  there  ar  many  vols, 
under  each  number,  the  advantages  of  the 
author  and  time  systems  ar  brot  into  promi- 
nence while  their  numbers  ar  also  proportion- 
ately shorter:  e.g.^  if  there  ar  1,000  books 
in  a  cla.ss,  900  of  them  wil  require  three  figures 
in  the  i,  2,  3  system,  i.e.,  all  from  100  to 
999,  and  the  book-number  would  be  just  as 
long  as  the  Cutter  number  of  one  letter  folio  wed 
by  two  figures,  which  keeps  the  books  in  alfa- 
betical order  by  author's  name.  But  if,  as  is 
the  case  in  my  own  library,  a  minute  classing 
is  made,  many  topics  wil  hav  not  over  ten  books 
and  will  require  in  the  I,  2,3  system  only  a 
single  figure,  while  in  the  author  system  the  Cut- 
ter number  wil  be  just  as  long  as  if  there  were 
1 ,000  books.  Beside  if  there  ar  only  ten  books 
in  a  class  it  is  much  less  important  to  have  them 
in  alfabetical  order  for  the  quick  finding  of  any 
one  wanted,  as  in  so  small  a  group  the  eye 
catches  the  title  almost  at  sight.  The  rule,  then, 
is  **  the  more  books  in  each  class  the  less  the 
waste  and  the  greater  the  gain  by  author  or 
time  numbers." 

6.  Notation.  —  An  examination  of  the  entire 
resources  of  the  printing-office  wil  reveal  only  two 
systems  of  symbols  having  a  fixt  order  wel 
enough  known  in  themselves  and  to  be  usable  for 
marking  books.  These  ar  the  Arabic  figures 
I,  2,3,  to  9  and  the  Roman  letters  a  to  z. 
While  size  may  be  indicated  by  special 
marks  or  punctuation,  to  introduce  any  other 
characters    into    regular   notation    wil   cause 
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more  labor  and  confusion  than  any  possibl 
gain. 

7.  The  I,  2,  3  System.  —  The  most  natural 
and  simplest  plan  is  to  mark  the  .books  under 
each  class  number  i,  2,  3,  as  they  com  in. 
Here,  as  in  every  book-number,  the  book,  not 
the  volume,  is  numbered.  This  plan  is  simplest 
to  use  and  explain.  There  ar  no  skips  on  the 
shelves  or  in  the  shelf-list.  The  last  number 
shows  the  total  number  of  books  in  that  class  to 
date.  It  never  **  blocks  up,''  for  books  may  be 
added  in  regular  order  without  limit  or  alteration. 
It  is  as  easy  to  put  1,000,000  books  in  any  class 
as  to  put  one.  The  shelf-list  simply  goes 
straight  on,  and  never  requires  re-copying  or  re- 
arranging. The  local  memory  is  aided  by  find- 
ing always  the  same  books  side  by  side  on  the 
shelves,  e,g.^  if  a  green  book  stands  between 
two  red  ones,  a  page  who  has  brot  it  a  few 
times  wil  get  it  without  looking  at  number  or 
title.  In  the  1,2,3  system  this  always  re- 
mains between  the  two  red  books,  but  in  all  the 
other,  i.e.^  intercalation  systems,  sooner  or 
later,  other  books  or  sets  may  com  in  be- 
tween. In  other  words,  the  1,2,3  system 
has  just  the  advantage,  and  about  the  only  one 
that  the  fixt-shelf  system  can  fairly  claim,  a 
help  to  local  memory.  In  consulting  the 
shelves,  if  a  book  is  out  the  blank  numbers 
show  the  fact  at  once  as  in  no  other  system. 
The  shelves  and  shelf-list  show  at  the  end  of 
each  subject  the  latest  additions  to  the  library, 
which,  to  be  sure,  ar  not  always  the  latest 
books. 

Against  these  great  advantages  there  ar  two 
serious  objections.  This  i,  2,  3  plan  disre- 
gards entirely  author,  date,  publisher,  language, 
style  of  treatment,  and  every  quality  except  the 
accident  of  the  order  in  which  the  library 
chanced  to  secure  it.  The  other  objection  is 
that  the  shelves  ar  not  their  own  catalog,  as 
they  ar  when  arranged  by  the  Cutter  numbers. 
There  is  no  help  whatever  in  finding  a  book 
beyond  chance  memory  of  its  place,  and  the 
catalog  must  be  consulted  to  get  the  number. 

8.  Alfabetically  by  authors.  —  This  plan  is, 
of  late  years,  growing  in  favor.  It  is  quite  as 
likely  as  the  i,  2,  3  to  be  the  first  plan  thot  of. 
Its  great  advantage  is  that  it  requires  neither 
memory  nor  a  catalog  to  find  the  place  of  a 


book  in  its  class.  The  call-number  and  charge 
shows  not  only  the  subject  but  the  author,  —  a 
great  convenience  at  the  loan-desk,  where  peo- 
ple constantly  ask  what  books  they  hav  out. 
This  is  the  one  plan  that  can  be  used  with- 
out a  separate  book-number.  A  majority  of 
the  books  hav  the  author's  name  lettered  on 
the  back.  Many  libraries  arrange  alfabetically 
by  these  names,  and  ar  very  wel  satisfied.  The 
saving  of  the  book-number  is  obvious.  The 
objections  to  such  saving  ar,  that  many  books 
are  not  lettered  to  agree  with  the  catalog, 
and,  of  course,  the  arrangement  on  the  shelves 
must  be  under  the  form  of  entry  chosen  for 
the  alfabetical  catalog,  or  an  absurd  confusion 
results,  and  there  is  no  certainty  in  looking  for 
anything.  This  difficulty  is  removed  by  letter- 
ing the  proper  name  on  all  these  books  at 
quite  a  little  cost.  The  greater  objection  is 
that  it  takes  much  longer  to  arrange  on  the 
shelves,  find  again,  and  charge,  than  with  a 
book-number.  A  librarian  experienced  in 
putting  cards  into  the  catalog,  wil  see  at  once 
that  it  is  vastly  slower  to  alfabet  by  words  than 
to  arrange  by  book-numbers.  Another  loss  is 
in  the  irregular  position  on  the  back  where  the 
name  chances  to  be  lettered.  The  book-num- 
bers are  gilded  or  pasted  at  a  uniform  hight 
from  the  shelf,  so  that  the  eye  runs  across  the 
straight  line,  in  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  it 
requires  to  hunt  up  and  down  the  back  til  one 
is  sure  he  has  the  right  word,  for  many  books 
hav  several  names  on  the  back  from  which 
the  page  must  choose  each  time  he  gets  or 
replaces  a  book.  Of  course  mistakes  ar  fre- 
quent, and  then  the  book  is  lost  til  some  one 
chances  to  discover  its  misplacement.  These 
practical  diflficulties  ar  so  great  that  som  prefer 
to  incur  the  large  expense  of  gilding  the  author's 
name  at  a  uniform  hight  on  each  book,  regard- 
les  of  its  being  alredy  lettered  in  another 
place.  Then,  in  charging,  the  full  name,  e.g, 
Chateaubriand,  must  be  written  each  time,  and, 
unles  the  complete  heding  to  the  catalog  card 
is  given,  there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  same 
class  may  contain  another  book  with  a  similar 
name.  To  avoid  this  indefinitness,  some 
libraries,  in  charging,  add  in  each  case  the 
accession  number,  which  is,  of  course,  exact. 
This  makes  a  very  long  book-number  to  charge 
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by,  and  does  not  tel  what  the  book  is  without 
reference  to  the  accession-number. 

For  fuller  discussion  of  all  these  points 
those  interested  should  read  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Cutter  and  others,  in  early  vols,  of  the  Library 
Journal.  In  short,  this  going  without  a  book- 
number,  and  using  the  author's  name  as  in  the 
book,  while  at  first  appearing  to  be  a  saving, 
really  amounts  to  using  the  full  name  or  the 
long  accession-number,  or  both,  as  the  book- 
number,  insted  of  the  much  shorter  Cutter  num- 
ber. It  is  easy  to  say :  **  If  you  want  alfabeti- 
cal  arrangement,  simply  put  the  books  so  by 
the  name  on  the  back ;  there  is  no  need  of 
these  new-fangled  schemes."  But  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  wide-awake  libraries  who  hav 
translated  these  names  into  Cutter  numbers 
hav  not  done  so  til  after  they  have  proved  that 
it  is  real  economy.  I  shal,  therefore,  hereafter 
speak  of  the  Cutter  number  as  the  best  form 
for  this  alfabetical  arrangement.  This  uses 
the  author's  initial,  and  translates  the  rest  of 
the  name  into  Arabic  numerals  on  the  decimal 
plan.  Thus,  Burns  is  B93 ;  Burr  is  B94 ;  Burt, 
B95.  These  numbers  combine  most  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  i,  2,  3  system  with  the  great 
advantages  of  the  alfabetical  order. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  plan  ar  mostly 
those  that  inhere  in  any  system  of  intercalation. 
The  shelf-list  must  either  be  kept  on  cards  (a 
method  not  to  be  approved  because  of  the 
facility  it  affords  for  covering  thefts  or  losses) , 
or  else  now  and  then  the  shelf-list  must  be  re- 
written. As  it  wears  out  in  time  this  re-writ- 
ing is  not  nearly  so  serious  an  objection  as  it 
would  at  first  seenri.  The  call-numbers  wil 
average  a  little  longer  than  in  the  i,  2,  3 
system.  The  local  memory,  as  pointed  out 
above,  is  interfered  with  by  the  constant  inter- 
calation of  books  in  the  series.  If  the  exact 
order  is  kept  up,  numbers  must  be  altered  now 
and  then  to  correct  wrong  averages,  or  else  the 
initial  author  number  must  be  made  so  long  as 
to  be  more  objectionable  than  the  occasional 
changes.  These  changes  take  time,  and  modify 
the  accuracy  of  the  old  records,  for  the  changed 
number  has  lost  its  old  meaning. 

9.  Time  system.  —  This  plan  and  the  trans- 
lation scheme  for  applying  it,  devised  for  our 
catalog  department,  is  fully  described  in  last 


year's  Proceedings,  p.  246.  It  continues  to  giv 
excellent  satisfaction  in  the  classes  Science  and 
Useful  Arts  where  we  applied  it.  The  books 
stand  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written,  the 
newest  work  on  the  right,  the  oldest  on  the  left. 
The  historical  development  of  the  subject  is 
thus  constantly  kept  before  the  librarian  and 
all  who  go  to  the  shelves.  A  book  first  printed 
in  1874  is  markt  N  4.  The  N  in  the  table 
means  the  decade  from  1870-1879,  and  the 
figure  specifies  the  exact  year.  This  scheme 
has  fully  met  our  hopes.  It  has  all  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  author  scheme  above, 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  shelves  ar  not  their 
own  catalog  unles  one  knows  when  each  book 
was  first  publish t.  Its  gain  is  in  giving  infor- 
mation of  value  not  likely  to  be  mapt  out  else- 
where. Only  libraries  admitting  readers  largely 
to  the  shelves  would  adopt  it,  as  otherwise  the 
gain  would  not  balance  the  loss. 

10.  Bad  methods.—  The  1,2,3;  author ;  and 
time  plans  given  above  ar  the  only  ones  really 
used  except  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

The  eclectic  system,  to  be  described  later, 
wil,  I  think,  also  com  into  wide  favor.  I  wil 
merely  mention  the  other  systems  that  hav 
been  suggested.  While,  for  certain  special 
purposes,  som  of  them  might  merit  partial 
adoption,  I  feel  safe  in  putting  them  under  the 
hed  **  Bad  methods." 

a.  By  publishers.  —  Used  in  book-stores 
for  convenience  in  making  up  orders  for  new 
stock,  tho  a  good  classification  which  would 
help  in  selling  would  be  vastly  more  useful. 

b.  By  colors  of  binding.  —  Mere  millinery. 
Affected  by  some  private  book  owners  who 
can't  bear  to  hav  colors  side  by  side  that 
**  swear  at  each  other." 

c.  By  cost.  —  A  whim,  except  as  very  costly 
books  are  separated  for  safer  keeping. 

d.  By  style  of  treatment.  —  Used  wisely  in 
some  cases,  separating  out  school-books,  juve- 
nils,  periodicals,  outlines,  dictionaries,  etc. 

e.  By  merit. —  Used  in  making  parallel  li- 
braries, or  in  selecting  the  best  reference-books 
for  open  shelves,  etc.  Som  private  book- 
owners  risk  arranging  their  small  collections 
with  the  best  book  on  each  subject  at  the  left, 
and  the  poorest  at  the  right.  Such  grading  is 
amusing,  interesting,  and,  under  some  circum- 
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stances,  profitable  as  an  indication  to  the 
young  readers  of  the  family  of  the  opinion  of 
the  classifier.  Public  libraries  wil  hardly  risk 
such  an  experiment. 

f.  By  title.  —  This  has  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  author  system  without  being  much  of  a 
guide  to  the  shelves,  because  titles  ar  so  indef- 
init  as  compared  with  authors'  names.  A 
Sunday-school  library,  where  titles  only  ar 
used,  might  possibly  work  so  crude  a  plan,  but 
to  determin  the  main  word  or  remember  ex- 
actly which  was  the  first  word  of  the  title  is  so 
difficult  as  to  neutralize  any  advantage  in  such 
an  arrangement. 

g.  By  language.  —  Many  libraries  make 
special  libraries  of  each  language,  but  I  never 
yet  herd  of  one  that  divided  the  books  on  each 
topic  into  language  groups,  tho  it  is  an  easy 
and  not  useles  plan.  In  libraries  where  half 
the  readers  ar  Germans  it  would  be  practi- 
cally convenient  to  hav  all  the  German  books 
standing  at  the  right  and  the  English  at  the 
left  of  each  subject.  Our  Columbia  plan  of 
showing  the  language  by  color  of  binding  ac- 
complishes the  same  useful  end  much  more 
conveniently. 

h.  By  further  subject  division.  —  This  is 
very  like  the  German  who,  being  asked  to  name 
the  three  things  he  would  choose  if  his  wish 
could  be  fully  gratified,  chose,  first,  all  the  beer 
he  could  drink ;  second,  all  the  sauerkraut  he 
could  eat;  third  (after  some  reflection),  soni 
more  beer !  As  we  started  with  the  premise  that 
the  books  had  been  clast  as  closely  as  was 
desirable,  the  introduction  of  •*  subject  divis- 
ion "  for  a  book-number  seems  like  *•  more 
beer"  in  the  old  story.  But,  in  fact,  the 
plan  is  successfully  in  use,  and  is  liked.  How- 
ever close  the  classification  may  be  made  in 
som  final  sections,  there  wil  be  groups  of  books 
allied  to  each  other  that  a  critical  mind  wil  wish 
to  place  side  by  side.  If  the  smallest  period  is 
taken  in  English  poetry,  one  wil  wish  to  keep 
together  the  works  of  the  same  author  in  that 
period.  If  (as  at  Columbia)  each  leading  poet 
has  a  subject  number  he  wil  wish  to  keep 
different  editions  of  the  same  work  together 
among  the  author's  books.  If  he  has  two  lives 
of  the  same  man  he  will  put  them  together. 
In  short,  if  given  a  shelf  full  of  books  on  any 


topic,  large  or  small,  and  told  to  arrange  them 
to  suit  himself,  he  will  almost  inevitably  make 
groups  really  dependent  on  still  closer  class- 
ing. 

II.  The  Eclectic  Book-Numbers.  —  I  hav 
mentioned  1 1  systems  abov,  each  of  which  may 
be  best  in  som  circumstances  or  for  special 
works.  The  system  that  seems  to  me  best,  I 
call  the  eclectic,  because  it  allows  one  to  choose 
whatever  seems  best  for  each  group.  If  a 
library  has  its  subjects  all  numbered,  as  most 
of  them  hav,  in  Arabic  figures,  or  with  initial 
letters  followed  by  figures,  I  use  for  book- 
numbers  a,  b,  c,  skipping  freely  if  I  foresee  any 
possible  use  for  the  letters  omitted.  If  there 
is  no  choice  these  letters  simply  take  the  place 
of  I,  2,  3,  to  26  in  the  first  system  described, 
and  hav  the  advantage  that  twenty-six  books 
may  be  marked  with  but  a  single  letter  to  each. 
In  close  classing,  few  subjects  hav  over  twenty- 
six  books,  and  therefore  nearly  all  book-num- 
bers ar  of  one  character  only.  Another  great 
advantage  is  gained  in  saving  a  dash  or  line  of 
separation  between  class  and  book  number,  as 
is  necessary  if  both  ar  figures,  513-24  unles 
separated  might  be  read  5132-4,  but  513  D 
cannot  be  confused  however  it  may  be  written 
or  read.     This  practical  gain  is  very  great. 

Now  for  the  eclectic  feature.  If,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  we  prefer  som  arrangement  rather 
than  the  chance  a,  b,  c,  order  in  which  the 
books  came  in,  we  make  whatever  seems  the 
best  arrangement  in  that  case.  We  put  it  just 
where  we  want  it  on  the  shelves  and  letter  it  so 
it  wil  alwa>'s  be  put  back  in  that  place.  We 
can  always  mark  a  book  to  go  just  where  we 
please  by  extending  our  decimal  principle.  If 
it  belongs  between  c  and  d  we  mark  it  C5. 
When  a  book  comes  that  should  go  between  c 
and  C5  it  is  C3.  Another  may  com  in  as  C4. 
Then,  if  a  book  finds  its  true  place  between  C4 
and  C5,  it  is  C45.  It  is  possible  to  put  2,600 
books  (not  vols.)  under  each  minute  head  with 
three  marks ;  or  26,000  with  four  marks,  i.e. 
C455,  etc.  A  large  library,  closely  clast,  wil 
hav  book-numbers  averaging  only  two  charac- 
ters each. 

We  arrange  oftenest  by  authors,  using  the 
first  initial  of  the  name,  and  adding  figures 
where  necessary.     This  gives,  practically,  the 
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the  Cutter  number,  and,  in  skipping  for  addi- 
tions, we  ar  guided  by  Cutter's  table. 

The  time-numbers  work  in  the  same  way. 

If  a  fair  approximation  wil  answer,  insted  of 
running  out  the  decimals  one  may  often  use 
the  nearest  vacant  letter;  e.^.,  if  a  book  by 
Grant  comes  in,  and  G  has  already  been  used 
for  a  book  by  Green,  the  Grant  book  may  go 
in  on  F  or  H,  thus  keeping  the  book-number 
down  to  a  single  letter,  where  the  size  and 
growth  of  the  library,  and  the  closenes  of  the 
classing,  make  it  likely  that  not  over  26  books 
wil  com  in  for  a  generation.  But  probably  the 
day  wil  com  when  the  larger  library,  grown  out 
of  the  small,  wil  be  annoyed  because  of  this 
economy  in  erly  years.  This  brief  book-num- 
ber, which  saves  labor  for  som  time,  now 
involves  re-numbering ;  the  outside,  as  wel  as 
all  cards,  plates,  etc.  In  the  only  case  which  I 
recall  of  this  *•  pretty-near-wil-answer"  method, 
I  found,  som  months  later,  that  the  cataloger  was 
regularly  adding  a  figure,  so  to  keep  the  right 
initial  in  all  cases.  Under  the  right  initial,  it 
is  not  so  serious  if  the  exact  order  is  not 
strictly  observed,  tho  even  this  concession  to 
short  marks  tries  the  librarian's  accurate  spirit. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  eclectic  book- 
number  is  the  1,2,  3,  with  intercalations  where 
wanted.  This  is  simplest,  and,  for  most  libra- 
ries, best.  If  a  book  comes  in  by  the  same 
author,  or  in  answer  to  another,  or  for  some 
reason  allied  to  a  book  alredy  on  the  shelves, 
it  is  put  next  to  it  by  adding  a  figure  to  its 
letter,  cjs^.y  H,Hi.  If  there  is  no  such  reason, 
the  numbers  go  on  to  Z.  Then  9  ar  put  in 
after  each  letter,  Ai  to  A9,  B1-B9.  Should  there 
be  more  than  260  books  in  the  class,  we  start 
off  again  with  A10-A19,  B10-B19,  ^°^  so  ^^* 


Of  course,  if  any  principle  other  than  the 
I,  2,  3  is  adopted  for  any  class,  a  note  is  made 
at  the  top  of  the  shelf-sheet,  showing,  without 
examination,  on  what  plan  those  books  ar 
arranged. 

I  hope  I  hav  made  the  plan  plain  enuf  so 
that  any  one  may  adopt  it,  and  hav  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  in  each  case  what  seems  best 
in  that  case,  and  yet  in  harmony  with  a  well- 
digested  system. 

12.  Size  in  Shelving.  —  From  the  list  of  12 
systems,  I  hav  purposely  omitted  that  one 
which  forces  itself  as  a  modifier  on  them  all, 
and  has  been  often  used  alone  in  private  libra- 
ries, viz.,  ^  size  or  hight  of  books, 

I  hav  been  for  years  satisfied  that  the  old 
separation  of  books  into  R8®,  8",  12°,  i6'», 
1 8®,  24°,  32<>,  48°,  etc.,  was  utter  nonsens. 
Also  that  the  division  of  this  series  into  even 
two  groups  was  a  mistake.  We  ar  satisfied 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  set  all  regular  shelves 
25*"  apart,  and  to  put  on  them  every  book  and 
pamflet  that  wil  go  there.  For  Q  and  sm.  F 
(25-35*™  in  hight),  we  turn  three  of  these 
standard  shelves  into  two.  For  F*  and  F* 
(35-50***)  we  turn  two  standard  shelves  into 
one ;  or,  if  depth  of  shelving  does  not  allow  of 
this,  we  use  the  shelves  under  the  counter- 
ledge.  Books  over  50«™  high  ar  more  safely 
shelved  on  their  sides.  Comparatively  few 
books  ar  over  25®'"  in  hight,  and  these  are 
largely  in  groups  like  geological  reports,  at- 
lases, etc.  We  dummy  these.  Our  regular 
shelves  ar  thus  made  complete.  To  avoid  the 
dummies  the  call  number  for  Q  and  F  book 
must  giv  a  size  mark. 

If  I  hav  failed  to  make  my  points,  I  shal  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  critic  or  inquirer. 


RELATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC   LIBRARY  TO   THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

BY   H.    M.    UTLEY,    LIBRARIAN   OF   DETROIT    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 


IN  July,  1787,  Congress  passed  an  ordinance 
for  the  government  ot  the  North-west  Terri- 
tory, which  embraced  the  whole  vast  region  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  north-west  of  the 


Ohio  river,  in  which  it  declared  that  **  Re- 
ligion, morality,  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools,  and  the  means  of  education 
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shall  forever  be  encouraged."  A  few  days  later, 
and  at  various  subsequent  periods,  Congress 
supplemented  this  act  by  others  setting  apart 
liberal  grants  of  the  public  domain,  in  the  ter- 
ritory mentioned,  for  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

In  Michigan  the  appropriation  amounted  to 
one  section  of  land  in  every  township,  or  one- 
thirty-sixth  of  the  entire  area.  The  people  of 
the  State  added  to  this  liberal  endowment  the 
proceeds  of  special  taxes  upon  railroad  and 
mining  corporations.  So  that  now  the  schools 
are  maintained  not  only  free  to  every  child 
but  with  very  small  expense  to  the  people. 
Nor  have  the  other  **  means  of  education  "  men- 
tioned in  the  ordinance  been  overlooked.  The 
Legislative  Council  (I  am  speaking  of  Michi- 
gan), by  act  approved  in  1831,  provided  that 
any  seven  or  more  persons  capable  of  contract- 
ing in  any  township  or  district  might  organize 
themselves  into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  library  to  be  known  as  '*  So- 
cial Library,  No.  — ^  of  the  township  of ." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  in  1837,  reen- 
acted  substantially  the  territorial  act  with  the 
further  provision  for  township  and  county 
lyceums,  with  the  same  privileges  as  social 
libraries. 

The  first  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted 
in  1835,  contains  this  provision :  '*  As  soon  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit  the 
Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  libraries,  one  at  least  in  each  township,  and 
the  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as 
an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military 
duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  assessed 
in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the 
penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the 
support  of  such  libraries."  The  present 
constitution,  adopted  in  1850,  contains  the 
same  provision,  omitting  the  words,  **  as  soon 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  State  will  permit," 
and  omitting  reference  to  payments  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty,  which  had  been  abro- 
gated. This  was,  however,  slightly  amended 
in  1881,  to  allow  greater  latitude  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  money.  The  Legislature  of  1840 
enacted  that  each  and  every  (school)  district 
shall  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  clear 
proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  within  the  several 


counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
for  penalties,  or  upon  any  recognziances  in 
criminal  proceedings,  .  .  .  which  money, 
when  received,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  district  library,  and  to  no  other 
purpose. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  policy  of 
school  district  libraries  in  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts as  against  township  libraries,  —  a  subject 
over  which  there  has  been  some  controversy, — 
the  argument  will  not  apply  to  cities  and  large 
villages.  By  a  system  of  union  districts  a  school 
district  is  made  coextensive  with  the  corporate 
limits  of  a  city  or  village.  In  such  districts  the 
law  has  been  of  great  practical  benefit  in  the 
promotion  of  libraries.  The  moral  effect  of  an 
established  source  of  revenue  has  been  excellent. 
In  the  principal  centres  of  population  the  in- 
come from  the  constitutional  source  has  gone 
far  toward  maintaining  and  improving  the  li- 
braries. This  income  varies  from  year  to  year, 
with  the  vigor  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  persistence  with  which  sureties  on  de- 
Ifaulted  bonds  are  followed. 

If  it  be  true  that  ignorance  is  at  all  respon- 
sible for  crime,  —  and  prison  statistics  seem  to 
show  that  the  criminal  classes  are  mainly  illit- 
erate, —  there  is  a  degree  of  poetic  justice  in 
devoting  penal  fines  to  the  advancement  of 
facilities  for  knowledge. 

There  is  general  consent  to  this  disposition 
of  the  public  moneys  thus  acquired.  With  the 
slight  relaxation  involved  in  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  referred  to,  the  policy  entered 
upon  at  the  beginning  has  been  steadily  fol- 
lowed. The  people  of  any  township  or  school 
district  are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  for  library 
purposes.  These  libraries  are  by  the  law  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  school-officers.  We  cannot 
fail  to  note  how  intimately  the  school  and  the 
library  are  linked  throughout  all  this  legisla- 
tion. The  supreme  court  of  the  State  has 
held  that  the  library  is  part  of  the  school 
apparatus. 

The  facts  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  thus 
briefly  outlined,  show  clearly  the  popular  opinion 
that  the  library  and  the  school  are  essentially 
on  the  same  footing,  and  bear  a  mutual  relation. 
Not  only  is  this  so  in  cities  with  large  libraries 
and  many  schools,  but  it  is  equally  so  every- 
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where.  Do  not  the  facts  obviate  the  necessity 
for  any  argument  based  upon  theory  or  gener- 
alization? It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply 
words  to  prove  that  which  seems  to  be  univer- 
sally conceded. 

Practically,  then,  how  can  the  library  and 
the  school  best  serve  each  other?  If  there  is  a 
mutual  relation  there  is  a  mutual  responsibility, 
and  should  be  a  mutual  benefit.  I  am  aware 
that  this  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  before 
this  Association  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Worcester, 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Providence,  and  others,  and 
that  Mr.  Green's  invaluable  book  has  brought 
it  home  to  a  vastly  wider  circle  than  these 
words  can  reach.  But  we  have  the  very  highest 
authority  for  reiteration.  It  is  true  elsewhere-, 
as  in  morals,  that  there  must  be  *•  precept 
upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon 
line,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  ^ 
little."  So  I  venture  to  lay  before  you  somSv 
account  of  work  that  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation. 

The  public  library  probably  cannot  under- 
take to  do  much  for  the  children  in  the  primary 
departments  of  the  schools.  Nursery  literature 
is  not  commonly  regarded  as  within  its  prov- 
ince ;  nevertheless,  in  the  cases  to  which  these 
notes  refer,  the  work  began  with  the  youngest 
children.  It  happens  that  books  for  these  are  so 
abundant  and  so  cheap  that  every  household 
that  contains  young  children  is  supplied  with 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  These  were 
gathered  from  the  homes  of  the  children,  and 
put  into  a  common  stock,  and  quite  a  showing 
they  made.  These  united  contributions,  with 
such  juvenile  periodicals  as  Harper's  Young 
People^  YoutfCs  Companion^  St.  Nicholas ^  etc., 
subscribed  for  by  the  school,  furnished  all  the 
material  that  was  desired. 

But  in  the  grammar  grades,  where  children 
are  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  extended  course  of  reading  was  en- 
tered upon.  Children  fourteen  years  of  age  may 
have  library-cards  in  their  own  name.  Younger 
children  may  use  the  library-cards  of  older 
members  of  the  family.  The  library-cards  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  backed  by  the  full  power 
of  the  librarian  in  the  matter  of  special  permits, 
furnished  the  books  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
variety.     The  books  were  selected   from   the 


large  lists  which  the  publishers,  with  the  co- 
operation of  judicious  authors  and  compilers, 
are  able  to  furnish.  With  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy were  taken  up  such  works  as  the 
"Zigzag"  books,  the  Arctic  books  of  Hayes 
and  Schwatka,  **  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun," 
**  Young  America  in  Japan,"  the  **Bodley" 
books,  **  Boy  Travellers"  books,  Bayard 
Taylor's  books,  the  "  Vassar  Girl "  books, 
*•  Wonderful  City  of  Tokio,"  *•  Beyond  the 
Himalayas,"  **  Egypt  to  Japan."  With  the 
study  of  history  were  taken  up  such  books  as 
Coffin's  **  Building  a  Nation,"  '^Old  times  in 
the  Colonies,"  **  Boys  of  '76,"  Lossing's  **  Field 
Book  of  the  Revolution"  and  **  War  of  181 2," 
Abbott's  series,  Hawthorne's  ••  Stories  from 
New  England  History,"  **  Young  Folks' 
Heroes  of  History"  series,  Dickens'  "Child's 
History,"  **  Story  of  the  Nations "  series 
?*  Magna  Charta  Stories,"  "Youth's  Plu- 
tarch," "  Children's  Crusade."  With  the  study 
of  natural  history  were  taken  up  such  books 
as  **  Fairy  Land  of  Science,"  "  Little  Folks  in 
Feathers  and  Fur,"  "The  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazon,"  "  Old  Ocean,"  "  History  of  our 
Planet,"  "A  Mouthful  of  Bread,"  Appleton'd 
**  Science  Primers,"  "  Young  Folks'  Pliny," 
"Rambles  in  Woodland,"  "  Homes  without 
Hands,"  "What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw,"  "Ad- 
ventures of  a  Young  Naturalist,"  "  Life  and 
her  Children."  For  general  and  miscellaneous 
reading  there  were  taken  up  such  books  as 
"Tom  Brown,"  Bullfinch's  "Age  of  Fable," 
"  Water  Babies,"  "  Sandhills  of  Jutland," 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  Lamb's  "  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,"  Yonge's  "  Book  of  Golden 
Deeds,"  and  "  Daisy  Chain,"  McDonald's 
"  Back  of  the  North  Wind,"  Church's  "  Tales 
from  Homer,"  Miss  Alcott's,  Mrs.  Whitney's, 
Susan  Coolidge's  books,  Egglestotf's  "  Big 
Brother"  and  "  Capt.  Sam,"  Cooper's  "Prai- 
rie," "  Pioneer,"  "  Deerslayer,"  •**Sathfinder," 
Scott's  "  Ivanhoe."  Of  course  thesJeTmentioned 
do  not  include  a  tithe  of  the  list.  They  are 
only  intended  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
books  and  the  classification  of  subjects. 

The  plan  is  to  read  the  books  in  school. 
Books  used  in  connection  with  studies  are  read 
aloud  and  discussed  in  the  classes  during  the 
hour  of  recitation.     It  is  found  that  in  this  way 
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a  keener  interest  is  excited  in  the  subject  than 
is  awakened  by  the  mere  school  text-books. 
Children  who  show  an  inclination  to  pursue 
further  investigations  in  the  same  direction  are 
encouraged  to  do  so,  and  are  helped  in  the 
selection  of  books.  Children  who  are  quick  to 
learn,  and  who  master  their  lessons  before  the 
hour  of  recitation,  are  permitted  to  have  a 
library  book  to  read  in  their  seat.  In  this  way 
bright  scholars  get  through  a  surprisingly  ex- 
tended course  of  reading  in  the  school  and  un- 
der the  personal  observation  of  the  teacher. 
These  library  books  are  kept  at  the  school  and 
are  not  taken  by  the  children  to  their  homes, 
except  by  special  permission,  over  Sunday. 
Another  thing  in  connection  with  this  plan  of 
work  is  that  the  children  are  not  only  taught 
in  the  school  what  to  read,  how  to  read  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  they  are  also  taught  the 
useful  lesson  how  to  properly  treat  and  care  for 
books.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  books 
thus  used  in  the  schools  are  invariably  kept 
clean  and  tidy.  They  are  not  marred  with 
turned  leaves,  pencil-marks  or  dirty  thumbing. 
This  habit  of  properly  handling  books  needs 
to  be  impressed  upon  many  grown  people  as 
well  as  upon  children.  It  is  wise  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  these  good  habits  in  early  life. 

In  the  high-school  department  the  same 
general  plan  is  followed.  The  list  of  books  is 
extended  considerably.  It  is  broadened  to 
meet  the  advanced  age  and  attainments  of  the 
pupils.  Additional  subjects  are  covered,  since 
in  this  department  are  studied,  among  other 
things,  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  various 
branches  of  science,  political  economy,  com- 
merce and  business,  and  ancient  and  modern 
languages.  In  this  list  may  be  included  a  very 
large  part  of  the  books  of  a  public  library, 
excluding  mere  technical  works  and  those  too 
abstruse  to  interest  young  persons.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  work  done  in  the  school  with  library 
books  there  is  also  work  done  in  the  library.  A 
suitable  room  is  provided  for  the  purpose,  to 
which  classes  come  in  a  body,  with  their  in- 
structors. Books  selected  by  list  previously 
furnished  to  the  librarian  have  been  already 
placed  on  the  instructor's  desk.  •The  instruc- 
tion is  by  means  of  lectures,  of  which  the  class 
must  take  notes,  and  upon  which  they  are  after- 


ward catechised.  The  books  are  used  for  ref- 
erence and  in  illustration  of  the  subject.  For 
classes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  ancient  his- 
tory, are  illustrated  works  too  expensive  to  be 
allowed  to  be  taken  from  the  building,  but 
which  may  here  be  used  freely.  For  classes  in 
natural  history  are  atlases  of  zoology:  •* Audu- 
bon's Works,"  **  Voyage  of  the  Challenger," 
Arnold's  *•  Living  World,"  Baird's  *'  Birds." 
Appropriate  for  other  classes  are  botanical 
atlases:  Michaux^s  **  North  American  Sylva," 
Eaton's  ••  Ferns,"  Meehan's  **  Native  Flowers," 
and  the  **  National  Geographical  Explorations 
and  Surveys,"  "American  Ethnolog>',"  etc. 
For  classes  in  history  are  Bradford's  *•  Views 
of  the  Peninsula,"  **  Historic  Costumes," 
••  Arms  and  Acoutrements  of  War,"  and 
•*  Domestic  Implements,"  and  the  elaborately 
illustrated  *'  Castles  and  Cathedrals  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe."  The  art  treasures  of  the 
library  may  properly  be  brought  before  such 
classes  and  discussed  as  they  are  examined. 
For  classes  in  literature  the  various  editions  of 
works  of  great  authors  are  brought  out,  their 
characteristics  explained  and  investigated. 

For  college  classes*  the  work  has  been  some- 
what similar,  though  thus  far  none  of  it  has 
been  done  by  instructors  in  the  library.  The 
work  has  been  mainly  in  the  assignment  of 
topics  for  independent  investigation  by  stu- 
dents. Sometimes  the  professors  furnish  a  list 
of  books,  which  may  be  consulted  in  looking 
up  the  subject,  and  sometimes  they  leave  that 
as  part  of  the  task  of  investigation  for  the 
student  himself.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  sure 
to  make  free  use  of  the  librarian  to  help  him 
out.  Such  assistance  is  alwa)*s  rendered  by 
way  of  hints  and  suggestions  to  start  him  on 
the  right  track,  if  not  in  a  more  direct  way.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  compensations  of 
library-work  to  observe  with  what  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  these  students  engage  in  their 
tasks.  The  resources  of  the  library  are  freely 
placed  at  their  disposal,  and  they  are  permitted 
to  take  to  their  rooms  for  night-study  books 
which  otherwise  do  not  circulate. 

The  practical  results  of  the  work  carried  on 

»  The  Detroit  College  is  not  part  of  the  Public  School 
System,  but  is  under  the  control  of  titc  Jesuit  Fathers. 
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under  the  system  thus  outlined  have  been 
admirable.  Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
earnestness  of  the  teachers,  in  whose  hands  it 
mainly  is.  But  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
library  authorities  is  an  incentive  to  them  to 
make  their  opportunities  tell  upon  the  children. 
It  is  missionary  work  of  excellent  quality 
among  the  growing  generation,  and  in  the 
families  of  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most 
favored.     The  children,  thus  trained  to  correct 


taste  and  habits  of  reading,  are  sure  to  make 
constant  and  intelligent  use  of  the  library  when 
they  pass  beyond  their  school  days,  and  to  help 
to  train  their  children  in  turn  to  the  same  taste 
and  habits.  In  what  way  can  a  public  library, 
which  is  the  people's  library,  owned  by  the 
people  for  their  use  and  benefit,  make  its  influ- 
ence more  widely  felt  in  the  community,  or 
build  up  for  itself  more  surely  a  stable  and 
enduring  popularity  ? 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  A  SMALL  LIBRARY. 


BY   MISS   C.    M.    HEWINS,    LIBRARIAN   HARTFORD   LIBRARY. 


THE  question  is  not  what  to  do  with  a  library 
of  five  hundred  thousand,  or  a  hundred 
thousand,  or  fifty  thousand  volumes.     It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  libraries  which  can  afford 
to  buy  manuscripts  or  incunabula,  black-letter 
tracts,  or  early  American  sermons.     It  is  not 
for  libraries  whose  collections  of  original  au- 
thorities took  away,  many  years  ago,  the  cause 
of  John  Adams'  reproach  that,  in  his  time,  the 
books  from  which  Gibbon's  statements  might 
be  proved  true  or  false  could  not  be  found  in 
the  United  States.     A  student  may  go  to  the 
libraries  in  the  great  cities  and  read  at  his 
will,  order  from  abroad  books  relating  to  his 
specialty,  or,  if  he  can  show  just  cause  for  his 
request,  may  even  have  books  sent  to  his  dis- 
tant home.     The  libraries  which  concern  us 
are  those  of  thirty,  or  ten,  or  five,  or  even  of  one 
thousand  volumes,  in  towns  and  villages,  open, 
perhaps,  all  day  six  days  in  the  week,  or  two 
or  three  hours  on  one  day.     I  mean  this  for 
you,  whose  library  spends  a  thousand  dollars  a 
year ;  and  you,  who  have  but  five  hundred  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  binding ;  and  you,  who 
struggle  along  with  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  new 
books  twfce  a  year.     It  is  for  you,  too,  whose 
library  has  existed  in  a  half-alive  state  with 
poor   American    reprints   of   English    books, 
novels    in     wretched    condition,     antiquated 
volumes  of  science,  biographies  of  the  dreari- 
est, incomplete  volumes  of  magazines.     How 


can  such  libraries  be  made  centres  of  sweetness 
and  light  in  country  towns? 

**  Your  house  is  not  large  enough  to  swing 
a  cat  in,"  said  a  man  to  his  friend.  —  *•  But  I 
don't  wish  to  swing  a  cat,"  answered  the 
friend.     And 

**  The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander,  when  he  cried 
Because  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  subdue, 
As  was  a  single  paltry  tub  to 
Diogenes,  who  ne*er  was  said, 
In  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 
To  cry,  put  finger  in  th'  eye,  and  sob, 
Because  he'd  ne'er  another  tub." 

These  bits  of  homely  wisdom,  and  another, 
**  When  you  can't  have  what  you  like,  you  must 
like  what  you  have,'^  are  as  useful  in  libraries 
as  anywhere  else. 

But  they  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  use  of  many  of  the 
books  which  are  now  gathering  dust  upon  your 
shelves.  Some  of  them  may  easily  be  made 
to  answer  the  questions  of  your  readers. 
Spend  the  next  money  that  you  have  in  a  few 
books  of  reference,  a  new  edition  of  an  ency- 
clopaedia, a  good  atlas,  **Lippincott*s  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,"  **  Poole's  Index" and  its 
cooperative  supplement,  the  Brooklyn  cata- 
logue, and  the  Providence  reference-lists.  If 
you  can  get  also,  or  if  you  have  already,  all 
the  volumes  of  Harper* s  MagazinCy  Scribner's 
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Monthly^  and  the  Century^  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  and  Uiteirs  Living  Age^  with  the 
separate  indexes,  including  articles  and  p)oems 
too  short  to  be  indexed  in  Poole,  you  are  ready 
to  meet  the  wants  of  most  of  your  readers.  If 
you  have  time,  index  St.  Nicholas^  Wide 
Awake,  and  Harper's  Young  People,  A  libra- 
rian of  a  small  librar)-  can  often  satisfy  a  reader 
by  showing  him  an  article  written  ostensibly 
for  children,  but  told  in  the  clear,  simple  style 
which  appeals  to  many  older  persons.  The 
thinking  powers  of  many  boys  and  girls  never 
develop  after  they  leave  school  at  fifteen,  and 
knowledge,  in  order  to  be  attractive  to  them 
in  their  later  years,  must  be  set  forth  as  attrac- 
tively as  in  their  school-days.  If  you  can  over- 
come the  repugnance  of  many  persons  to  books 
which  they  think  childish  and  beneath  them, 
you  can  often  give  them  just  what  they  are 
able  to  enjoy.  I  sometimes  say,  **  The  best 
article  that  I  know  is  in  the  Wide  Awake  (or 
St.  Nicholas ,  or  Harper'^s  Young  People),  and 
if  you  have  no  objection  to  reading  a  boys' 
and  girls'  magazine,  I  think  that  you  will  find 
in  it  just  what  you  need." 

A  magazine  which  has  a  department  of 
*•  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  asked,  in  a  late 
number,  for  no  questions  which  might  be 
answered  by  referring  to  an  encyclopaedia  or 
biographical  dictionary.  In  the  next  number 
a  correspondent  begged  the  editor  to  remem- 
ber that  many  persons  had  no  access  to  such 
books,  and  their  only  way  of  learning  what 
they  wished  to  know  was  through  the  magazine. 
The  library  in  every  town  or  village  should 
supply  this  want,  and  should  also  contain 
Brewer's  ** Reader's  Hand-book"  and  "Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable"  (which,  though 
often  inaccurate,  are  much  better  than  nothing), 
and  Wheeler's  "Dictionarj'  of  Noted  Names  of 
Fiction,"  and  **  Familiar  Allusions."  As  soon 
as  you  can  afford  it  buy  all  the  volumes  of 
•*  Notes  and  Queries;"  but  until  then  you  can 
answer  many  questions  from  the  books  of 
reference  already  named. 

The  stock  questions  with  which  every  libra- 
rian is  familiar,  such  as  who  wrote  **  I  am 
dying,  Egypt,  dying,"  whether  Shakespeare 
was  of  noble  birth,  or  Eleazar  Williams  was 
Louis  XVII.,  are  easily  disposed  of.     If  you 


can  make  your  readers  understand  that  they 
must  formulate  their  requests  in  intelligible 
shape  you  have  gone  a  long  way  towards 
making  your  library  useful.  They  expect 
a  librarian  to  find  **a  book  about  cheerfulness ;  " 
or  **a  book  about  whether  education  is  better 
than  wealth ;"  or  **a  book  in  marbled  covers 
that  wasn't  exactly  a  histor}-,  but  had  something 
about  histor)'  in  it,  that  mother  read  about  nine 
years  ago." 

This  is  no  place  for  discussing  the  merits  of 
rival  encyclopaedias.  I  find  the  Britannica, 
Chambers',  Appleton's,  and  Johnson's  all  use- 
ful. If  I  could  have  only  one,  and  no  atlas, 
I  should  take  Appleton's,  on  account  of  its 
maps,  its  full  lives  of  living  persons,  and  its 
yearly  supplement.  A  person  often  goes  to  a 
library  with  a  question  which  he  fancies  can  be 
answered  only  by  reference  to  many  learned 
books,  but  really  is  a  very  simple  one.  A 
stranger  from  out  of  town  once  said  to  me 
with  a  pompous  air,  **  I  am  pursuing  an  exten- 
sive course  of  historical  reading,  and  wish  to 
know  what  works  the  library  contains  on  the 
history  of  Constantinople."  I  meekly  replied 
that  we  had  only  a  very  few  of  the  original 
authorities,  and  that  they  were  in  English 
translations.  **  What  have  you,  then?"  I 
named  the  more  familiar  histories,  and  a  few 
recent  books  of  travel,  like  De  Amicis'  and 
Gautier's.  ••  I  wish  to  see  a  minute  map  of  the 
city."  —  **  We  have  nothing  minute.  The  best 
that  I  can  give  you  is  in  the  *  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.' "  —  **  Ah,  indeed !  That  is  a  work  I 
have  never  heard  of.  May  I  see  it  ?  "  This  con- 
fession betrayed  at  once  the  depth  of  the 
stranger's  learning.  He  read  the  encyclo- 
paedia for  about  ten  minutes,  then  returned  it 
with  thanks,  and  went  away  saying  that  he  had 
now  finished  his  course  of  reading  on  Constanti- 
nople! An  encyclopaedia  often  satisfies  the 
vague  desire  for  knowledge  of  a  person  who 
has  not  learned  how  to  use  books,  and  asks  in 
an  indefinite  way  for  something  on  a  certain 
subject. 

The  Brooklyn  catalogue  is  especially  useful 
in  its  biographical  references  to  lives  in  books 
which,  without  it,  might  stand  unopened  on 
the  shelves.  For  example,  a  librarian,  when 
asked    for    a    life    of    Queen     Christina    of 
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Sweden,  might  not  remember  without  con- 
sulting it  that,  although  there  was  no  life 
of  her  in  the  library,  chapters  upon  her 
might  be  found  in  Wilkie  Collins'  *•  Miscel- 
lanies," Hays'  "Female  Biography,"  Mrs. 
Jameson's  •*  Lives  of  Female  Sovereigns,"  and 
Russell's  **  Extraordinary  Women."  "  Poole's 
Index"  unlocks  LitteWs Living  Age,  which  is 
full  of  biographical  and  historical  articles. 
Every  volume  of  essays  in  a  library  should 
be  indexed,  and  every  title  placed  in  the 
catalogue. 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  catalogue  you 
should  have  is  one  that  depends  largely  on  the 
number  of  your  readers  and  the  kind  of 
books  which  they  take.  A  printed  one  soon 
grows  obsolete.  A  card-catalogue,  well 
arranged  under  authors  and  subjects,  with 
zinc  indicators  to  show  the  places  of  subjects, 
and  brass  rods  so  that  the  cards  cannot  be 
displaced,  is  as  good  as  anything  that  has  yet 
been  used.  **  I  made  my  catalogue,"  said  a 
librarian  to  me  a  year  or  two  ago,  ''so  that 
the  greatest  fool  in  town  could  not  possibly 
make  a  mistake  in  finding  an  author  or  title." 
This  catalogue  is  certainly  a  model  of  clearness 
and  simplicity.  Long  experience  with  fixed 
shelf-numbers  has  convinced  me  that  they 
should  not  be  used,  but  should  give  place  to 
the  Dewey  plan  or  one  of  its  modifications. 

The  books  which  you  buy  should  depend, 
like  your  catalogue,  on  your  class  of  readers. 
A  library  in  a  village  where  there  are  farms 
and  gardens  should  have  the  latest  and  best 
books  upon  farming,  gardening,  the  care  of 
cattle  and  poultry,  and  several  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers  and  magazines,  that  may 
be  allowed  to  circulate  after  they  are  bound. 
I  saw  not  long  ago  in  a  newly  endowed  library 
in  such  a  town,  several  books  with  finely 
colored  illustrations  of  beautiful-leaved  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs,  that  must  certainly  have 
an  influence  in  time  in  making  the  gardens 
of  the  neighborhood  very  different  from  the 
traditional  farm-house  door-yard.  A  town 
with  telephones,  electric-lights,  machine-shops, 
and  manufactories,  where  many  young  men  of 
intelligence  are  electrical  engineers,  machinists 
and  draughtsmen,  needs  all  the  newest  books 
that  it  can  afford  to  buy  on  electricity,  applied 


mechanics,  and  mechanical  drawing.  We  find 
in  Hartford  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
books  of  these  classes.  Scientific  works, 
unless  of  recent  date,  are  worse  than  useless, 
except  to  a  student  of  the  history  of  science. 
A  person  who  asks  for  a  book  on  physics  or 
chemistry  from  a  printed  catalogue  does  not 
always  notice  the  imprint,  and  chooses  a  work 
quite  out  of  date.  A  librarian  can  and  should 
tell  him  where  to  find  a  newer  and  better  one. 

The  use  of  books  on  special  subjects  grows 
every  year.  The  Society  for  Study  at  Home, 
the  Chautauqua  Society,  many  smaller  clubs, 
Queries  and  other  periodicals,  with  their 
lists  of  prize  questions,  have  all  done  their  part 
in  encouraging  readers  to  use  libraries.  The 
prize  questions  are  often  just  such  as  anybody 
might  write  by  opening  any  volume  of  history 
or  biography  at  random  and  framing  a  question 
about  the  first  name  or  subject  on  the  page. 
Such  questions  are  a  severe  tax  on  a  librarian's 
time  and  patience ;  but  if  a  reader  comes  in 
search  of  answers  he  must  be  kindly  received, 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  library  placed  at 
his  disposal.  A  librarian  needs  a  certain  tact 
and  skill  in  guessing  at  the  wants  of  readers. 
This  comes  by  practice,  after  one  has  learned 
to  estimate  the  mind-power  of  the  frequenters 
of  a  library.  **  Can  you  give  me  something  on 
the  French  Revolution?-'  asks  a  young  girl. 
Instead  of  offering  Thiers,  or  Carlyle,  or  even 
the  **  Epoch  of  History  "  volume,  the  librarian 
asks,  •*  How  long  an  account  do  you  wish, — one 
in  several  volumes?" — •*  Oh,  not  very  long, 
and  not  very  deep,  please." — **An  histori- 
cal novel,  perhaps?" —  ''Yes,"  with  a  visible 
brightening  of  the  face,  and  the  reader  goes 
home  happy  with  •*  Citoyenne  Jacqueline," 
perhaps  to  come  back  and  ask  for  another 
novel  of  the  same  period,  or  even  a  history. 
It  is,  however,  too  much  to  expect  that  every 
reader  who  desires  a  little  historical  knowledge 
will  go  through  a  course  of  many-volumed  books. 
The  various  lists  of  historical  novels  published 
by  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  other  li- 
braries. Professor  Allen's  •*  Catalogue  of  Novels 
and  Poems  on  English  History,"  and  Adams' 
**  Manual  of  Historical  Literature,"  are  every- 
day helps  in  even  the  smallest  library.  It  is 
not  hard  for  a  librarian  to  make  a  list  of  the 
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novels  in  his  or  her  own  library  which  illus- 
trate different  periods. 

A  small  library  has  this  advantage  over  a 
large  one,  that  it  cannot  afford  to  buy  poor 
novels.  The  following  list  of  about  seven 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  books  was  made  for 
the  beginning  of  a  free  library  in  a  manufactur- 
ing and  farming  town,  whose  inhabitants  are 
of  average  intelligence.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
a  beginning,  and  is  entirely  deficient  in  many 
departments,  which  are  to  be  filled  later  when 
the  taste  for  reading  and  demand  for  books 
increase.  The  biographies  are  all  new,  and 
many  of  them  are  expected  to  supplement  the 
scanty  list  of  histories.  The  lives  of  English 
men  of  letters  are  expected  to  excite  an  interest 
in  and  demand  for  their  works.  The  depart- 
ment of  United  States  History  for  boys  and 
girls  is  made  as  full  as  possible. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

Stories  by  Miss  Alcott,  Aldrich,  William  Black, 
Noah  Brooks,  Mary.  Hart  well  Catherwood,  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  Edward  Eggleston,  Thomas  Hughes, 
Helen  Jackson,  Elijah  Kellogg,  Harriet  Martineau, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Horace  Scudder,  **P. 
Thome,"  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  •*  Susan  Cool- 
idge,"  Miss  Yongc. 

Travel,  by  Dana,  Darwin,  Du  Chaillu,  Knox, 
NordhofT,  Butterworth,  Hale,  Scudder. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Myths,  by  Hawthorne,  Miss 
Mulock,  Lewis  Carroll. 

History  and  Biography,  by  Coffin,  Towle,  Eggles- 
ton, Abbott,  Higginson,  Richardson. 

Classics :  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  •*  Robin  Hood," 
•*The  Boy's  Froissart,"  and  "King  Arthur,"  **The 
Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,"  Lamb's  **  Tales  from 
Shakspeare." 

Miscellaneous:  Miss  Kirkland's  "Speech  and 
Manners,"  Lukin's  "  Amongst  Machines,"  "Young 
Mechanic,"  and  **  Boy  Engineers;  "  Blaikie's 
'*  How  to  get  Strong  and  Sound  Bodies  for  Boys  and 


Girls."  **The  American  Boy's  Handy-book"  and 
"American  Girl's  Home-book."  Two  or  three 
cook-books. 

NOVELS  AND   STORIES 

by  Aldrich,  '*  Mrs.  Alexander,"  Jane  Austen,  Black, 
Blackmorc,  Charlotte  BrontS,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Cable, 
Crawford,  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Cooper,  Dickens, 
Ebers,  George  Eliot,  Jessie  Fothergill,  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell,  Gautier,  Hale,  Thomas  Hardy,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  O.  W.  Holmes,  Blanche  Howard, 
Howells,  James,  Sara  Jewett,  Charles  and  Henry 
Kingsley,  George  McDonald,  Miss  Mulock,  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Miss  Phelps,  Mrs.  Prentiss,  Charles 
Reade,  Clarke  Russell,  Scott,  Stockton,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Baroness  Tautphoeus,  Bayard  Taylor,  Thack- 
eray, Sarah  Tytler,  Mrs.  Walford,  Lew  Wallace, 
Mrs.  Whitney,  Theodore  Winthrop. 

TRAVEL 

by  Miss  Bird,  Miss  Gumming,  Lady  Brassey, 
Stanley,  Du  Chaillu,  Baker,  Bishop,  Edward  King, 
Ober,  De  Long. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

"English  Men  of  Letters,"  "American  Men  of 
Letters,"  "  American  Statesmen,"  **  Famous 
Women,"  "New  Plutarch." 

SCIENCE. 

International  Scientific  Series,  Proctor's  "  £^y 
Star  Lessons,"  John  Burroughs'  "  Wake-Robin," 
and  several  other  books  on  the  birds  of  the  region, 
Harris'  "  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  Saunders' 
"  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  Abbott's  "  Naturalist's 
Rambles." 

HISTORY  AND   REFERENCE. 

Bryant's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  Green's 
"History  of  the  English  People,"  Masson's 
"  Outlines  of  the  History  of  France,"  Shakspeare, 
Bryant's  "Library  of  Poetry  and  Song,"  Encyclo- 
paedia. 


CRUNDEN. 
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REPORT  ON  AIDS  AND  GUIDES,  AUGUST,  '83,  TO  JUNE,  '85. 

BY   F.    M.    CRUNDEN,    LIBRARIAN   OF    ST.    LOUIS    PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


THE  data  for  this  report  were  gathered  partly 
in  May,  1884,  in  anticipation  of  the  pro- 
posed Toronto  Conference,  and  chiefly  in  May, 
1885,  for  the  meeting  of  that  year.  Illness 
prevented  the  preparation  of  the  report  for  the 
Lake  George  Conference ;  and,  in  reply  to  the 
request  of  the  Program  Committee,  I  coTild 
undertake  nothing  further  than  collating  the 
material  already  on  hand,  which  work  I  was 
unable  to  take  up  until  within  a  few  days  of 
this  meeting.  The  report,  therefore,  covers 
the  period  from  the  Buffalo  Conference,  Aug., 
1883,  to  June,  1885. 

In  May,  1884,  I  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry  to 
members  of  the  Association,  and  on  May  11, 
1885,  the  following  printed  circular,  which  met 
with  quite  a  general  response. 

Public  Library, 
St.  Louis,  May  11,  1885. 
Will  you  kindly  send  me,  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  any  information  which  may  be 
properly  embodied  in  my  report  to  the  coming 
conference  of  the  A.L.A.  on  "Aids  and 
Guides?" 

1.  In  what  form  does  your  catalogue  exist? 
In  your  card-catalogue  do  you  give  con- 
tents? 

2.  Do  you  publish  a  bulletin  of  additions? 
How  often  ? 

Does  it  give  contents  of  books  ? 
Descriptive  notes. 

3.  What  catalogues,  class-lists,  or  bibliogra- 
phies have  you  published  since  June,  1883? 

4.  What  other  methods  have  you  adopted 
to  notify  your  readers  of  additions  to  your  col- 
lection and  to  give  them  information  regarding 
the  character  and  value  of  the  books? 

5.  What  new  appliances  have  you  introduced 
during  the  last  two  years  ? 

6.  What  methods  have  you  found  most  ac- 
ceptable and  most  effective  in  assisting  readers 
to  the  best  books  and  sources  of  information? 


The  many  details  covered  by  the  term  **  Aids 
and  Guides  "  may  be  found  fully  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Foster's  report,  page  71  of  Proceedings  of 
Buffalo  Conference.  Any  information  on  any 
of  these  topics  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
Yours  respectfully, 

Fred'k  M.  Crunden. 

The  returns  from  one  hundred  and  eight 
libraries,  being  collated,  show  that  twenty-five 
depend  chiefly  or  entirely  on  printed  catalogs ; 
thirty-six  have  card  catalogs  only;  and  forty- 
seven  have  both  printed  and  written.  Every 
imaginable  kind  of  catalog  was  returned  from 
the  MS.  list  in  a  book  up  to  the  most  com- 
plete and  elaborate  combinations  of  author, 
title,  and  subject  catalogs,  printed  and  card, 
with  contents,  cross-references,  annotated  bul- 
letin of  accessions,  and  so  on,  ad  libitum. 

Among  card  catalogs  about  one  in  four  gives 
contents ;  some  give  contents  in  the  author  and 
not  in  classified  part  of  the  catalog ;  some  give 
them  frequently ;  some  occasionally ;  and  many 
not  at  all,  relying  on  the  Brooklyn,  Athenaeum 
and  other  printed  catalogs.  Thirty-seven 
libraries  report  as  publishing  a  bulletin  of  addi- 
tion at  various  periods  regular  and  irregular, 
ranging  from  a  week  to  two  years.  Sixteen  of 
these  give  contents  and  descriptive  notes  regu- 
larly ;  a  smaller  number  give  them  sometimes, 
frequently,  or  rarely. 

Thirty-two  libraries  report  no  publications  of 
any  description  during  the  two  years  covered 
by  this  report  (June,  '83-85)  ;  ten  published 
catalogs,  eight  supplements,  and  the  rest  are 
represented  by  finding-lists,  class-lists,  refer- 
ence-lists, etc. 

The  favorite  method  for  notifying  readers  of 
new  accessions  is  through  the  newspapers.  This 
plan  is  pursued  by  twenty-three  libraries.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  possible  method.  It 
not  only  keeps  users  of  the  library  informed  as 
to  recent  additions,  but  also  calls  general  atten- 
tion to  the  library,  and  increases  the  number  of 
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its  patrons.  The  lists  are  made  much  more 
valuable  in  every  way  if  accompanied  by  brief 
notes  on  the  book,  descriptive  and  critical.  In 
this  way  good  reading-matter  can  be  furnished. 
If,  however,  a  paper  cannot  be  found  liberal 
enough  to  publish  such  lists,  or  wise  enough  to 
see  that  a  column  of  such  matter  is  as  interest- 
ing as  a  column  record  of  common  crimes  in 
remote  localities,  then  it  is  better  to  advertise 
brief  lists  at  the  reduced  rates  which  can  always 
be  secured. 

The  various  other  methods  adopted  are 
sufficiently  specified  in  the  returns  from  libraries, 
which  make  up  the  body  of  this  report,  as  are 
also  new  methods  and  appliances  in  other 
directions. 

Among  the  most  acceptable  and  effective 
methods  for  assisting  readers  to  the  best  books 
and  sources  of  information,  fifty-three  librarians 
report  **  personal  help."  Many  of  them  believe 
this  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  *'  aids ; "  and 
on  this  point  again  your  reporter  is  glad  to 
record  his  vote  with  the  majority.  His  own 
opinion  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  a  number  of  the  reports,  that 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  **  an  intelligent 
and  obliging  assistant  at  the  desk,"  *'  intelli- 
gent officers  in  charge  of  the  delivery,"  etc. 

Some  twenty  libraries  rely  on  ••  a  good  cata- 
log," preferably  their  own,  where  they  have  one ; 
in  lieu  of  that,  the  Brooklyn  and  other  standard 
catalogs.  Nine  libraries  find  in  their  own  cata- 
logs the  most  valuable  of  all  aids ;  twenty-four 
mention  subject-indexes,  class-lists,  etc.,  pre- 
pared by  other  librarians,  Poole's  Index  and 
Foster's  Reference-Lists  taking  the  lead.  The 
other  methods  are  set  forth  in  the  abstracts 
which  follow. 

For  particulars  regarding  guides  to  best  books 
for  the  young,  see  the  valuable  report  of  Miss 
James,  at  the  Lake  George  Conference. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORTS. 

CALIFORNIA.  San  Francisco.  (Mer- 
caniile  Library^  A,  E,  Whitaker^  Librarian,) 
Posts  on  bulletins  lists  of  additions  as  soon 
as  received,  and  prints  abbreviated  lists  on 
postals  monthly,  and  sends  them  to  members. 

CONNECTICUT.  Bridgeport.  (Miss 
Agnes  HillSy  IJbrarian.)  Printed  catalogue  and 


four  supplements.  Card  catalogue,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, gives  contents  ;  also  a  special  written 
catalogue  of  the  Historical  Department, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Postal  cards 
containing  lists  are  sent  to  students  and  to 
teachers,  intelligent  workfngmen,  etc.,  asking 
them  to  inform  others.  New  books  are  placed 
in  a  show-case,  where  they  can  be  examined 
under  the  care  of  an  attendant. 

"  Ours  is  a  very  young  library  (June,  1884), 
and  many  of  our  plans  for  aiding  readers  are 
still  incomplete.  We  purchase  many  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc.,  published  as 
*  aids  and  guides '  to  library  work,  and  try  to 
teach  our  readers  to  use  them.  We  publish 
yearly  supplements  to  the  catalogue,  and, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bridgeport  Stand- 
ardy  we  are  enabled  to  print  in  its  columns 
monthly  lists  of  additions  to  the  library,  with 
brief  criticisms  appended.  The  bulletin-board 
is  used  continually,  both  for  references  on 
current  topics  and  brief  courses  of  reading  on 
special  subjects.  Students  are  carefully  in- 
formed of  additions  relating  to  their  particular 
studies,  and  are  encouraged  to  make  their 
wants  known  to  us.  We  watch  all  educational 
efforts  in  the  city,  and  aid  them,  as  far  as  our 
limited  means  will  allow,  by  supplying  such 
works  as  would  be  too  costly  for  the  majority 
of  those  who  attend  evening  classes  in  art, 
science,  etc. 

"  Teachers  frequently  consult  the  librarian 
about  the  work  of  their  classes  ;  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  come  with  their  difficulties, 
while  debating  societies  and  all  other  argu- 
mentative persons  invoke  our  aid  as  a  matter 
of  course.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  best  '  library  aid '  in  a  manu- 
facturing city  like  ours  would  be  the  constant 
presence  of  some  thoroughly  trained  student, 
full  of  energy  and  tact,  whose  sole  occupation 
should  be  to  help  readers  in  their  search  after 
knowledge.  If  it  was  once  understood  that 
such  a  person's  stated  business  was  to  answer 
questions  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in 
asking  them.  It  would  only  be  necessar}'  that 
the  questions  should  be  answered  in  a  per- 
fectly business-like  manner,  and  with  a  careful 
avoidance  of  anything  resembling  a  *  mission- 
ary '  attitude. 
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**  I  find  my  greatest  help  in  intelligent  work- 
ingmen.  Such  men  are  educational  centres, 
and  their  opinions  are  usually  respected  by 
their  less-educated  comrades.  In  every  factory 
here  there  are  a  few  such  men,  and  we  make 
it  our  business  to  know  them.  A  work  rec- 
ommended to  one  of  these,  and  approved  of  by 
him,  will  always  have  a  large  circulation  among 
his  friends.  The  best  reading  done  in  our 
library  is  done  by  factory  employes. 

••  Our  constant  experience  is  that  some  of 
the  best  *  aids  ^  too  often  become  hindrances 
in  unskilful  hands. 

**  I  may  add  that  we  have  adopted  the  envel- 
ope system  of  preserving  newspaper  cuttings, 
and  find  it  very  useful.^* 

Hartford.  (^Miss  C.  Af.  Hewitts^  Libra- 
nan.)  Printed  dictionary  catalogue  to  1874, 
card  catalogue  from  that  time ;  also  manuscript 
lists  to  December,  1878,  and  quarterly  bulle- 
tins since  then.  Card  catalogue  gives  contents 
under  authors ;  under  subjects  catalogue  is  to 
be  made  fuller  hereafter.  Publishes  a  bulletin 
containing  notes,  etc.  [to  the  practical  value 
of  which  the  reporter  takes  pleasure  in  testify- 
ing] .  Has  published  second  edition  of  *'  Books 
for  the  young  "  [which  should  be  in  every 
public  library]. 

Librarian  furnishes  occasionally  newspaper 
notes  on  topics  of  general  interest.  Written 
titles  of  new  books  are  posted. 

Best  method  of  assisting  readers :  **  Never 
being  too  busy  to  leave  whatever  I  am  doing 
and  giving  personal  aid  in  suggesting  or  find- 
ing books.  We  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
Poole's  Index,  the  Brooklyn  Catalogue,  and 
the  Providence  Reference  Lists.  Your  list  of 
the  best  novels  has  already  been  useful  to  us. 
Our  own  aids  are  the  bulletin,  question  and 
answer  blanks,  and  movable  titles  of  new 
books." 

Hartford.  {Trinity  College^  J.  H,  Barbour^ 
Librarian.)  Has  a  card  catalogue,  {a)  classi- 
fied without  cross-references  as  yet;  (J>) 
alphabet  of  authors,  titles  of  anon.,  and  sub- 
jects of  all  biographies  which  very  seldom  as 
yet  gives  contents.  New  books  are  kept  for  a 
while  by  themselves,  and  all  members  have 
free  access  to  the  shelves.  Believes  in  per- 
sonal help. 


MiDDLETOWN.  {Wesley an  Univ.  Library, 
W.  K.  Stetson,  Librarian.)  Has  published 
Russell  Library  and  Wes.  Univ.  Library 
Class  List  for  Literature. 

Keeps  reference  lists  on  specific  topics 
posted  in  sight. 

ILLINOIS.  Bloomtngton.  Has  a  partly 
published  catalogue,  and  also  a  card  cata- 
logue of  authors,  titles,  and  subjects.  Uses 
Poole's  Index,  Foster's  Reference  Lists,  the 
Brooklyn  Catalogue,  and  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
Catalogue ;  checking  books  in  the  last  named. 
Notifies  readers  of  additions  through  the 
daily  papers.  Believes  the  best  method  for 
assisting  readers  to  be  ••  Personal  help,  find- 
ing something,  if  possible,  on  every  subject 
called  for." 

Chicago.  {W.  F.  Poole,  Librarian.)  Re- 
lies on  card  catalogue  and  printed  finding-list, 
published  April,  1884.  Thinks  finding-lists 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  practical  method  of 
meeting  the  wants  of  rapidly  growing  libraries. 

Its  card  catalogue  analyzes  the  contents  of 
collections  of  essays,  miscellanies,  plays,  as  if 
they  were  separate  publications. 

Issues  supplements  to  finding-list  about 
once  a  year,  and  posts  new  books  on  bulletin- 
boards. 

Has  successfully  established  six  delivery- 
stations  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  About 
9,000  vols,  are  delivered,  and  the  same  number 
returned,  through  them  monthly,  with  very  lit- 
tle expense  and  trouble.  The  issues  are  in- 
creasing monthly,  and  they  have  become  very 
popular.  The  issues  through  them  do  not 
diminish  the  issues  at  the  main  library,  which 
go  on  increasing. 

IOWA.  Iowa  City.  {Library  of  Iowa 
University,  Mrs.  Ada  North,  Librarian.)  In 
its  card  catalogue  does  not  give  contents,  but 
depends  largely  on  Noyes*  catalogue  of  the 
Brooklyn  Library  for  contents.  Publishes  lists 
of  additions  in  the  college  paper  once  a  week. 
Has  published  for  the  use  of  students  a  pam- 
phlet of  fifty  pages,  containing  **  Historical 
References  for  the  19th  Century."  Has  a 
special  card  catalogue  on  educational  topics 
for  the  use  of  the  chair  of  Didactics.  An 
autograph  collection,  containing  also  many  fine 
portraits,  has  been  commenced,  and  is  being 
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carried  on.  In  a  university  the  work  is  done 
more  readily  and  effectively  through  the  indi- 
vidual instructors.  The  librarian  gives  lect- 
ures to  the  freshmen,  and  frequent  special  aid 
in  connection  with  debates,  essay  work,  etc., 
with  encouraging  results. 

MAINE.  Brunswick.  {Bowdoin  Col- 
Uge  Library^  Geo.  T.  Utile,  Librarian.)  Has 
introduced  card  catalogue;  gives  personal 
notification  of  the  purchase  of  books  in  which 
each  is  supposed  to  be  interested.  Believes 
personal  conversation  to  be  the  most  effective 
method  for  assisting  readers. 

*•  The  Brooklyn  and  Boston  Athenaeum  cata- 
logues are  placed  among  the  reference  books, 
and  are  frequently  used  to  supplement  our 
own  partial." 

Portland.  {S.  M.  Watson ,  Librarian.) 
Uses  black-board  bulletins  in  delivery-room, 
and  manuscript  catalogues.  Aids  readers  *'  by 
furnishing  to  the  inquirer  the  books  which  best 
answer  his  questions.  But,  first,  find  out  his 
question;  then  get  him  the  books  which  an- 
swer it  best.  Searchers  for  information  are 
generally  diffident  about  asking  for  informa- 
tion directly,  but  call  for  books  which  they 
suppose  will  give  information  desired.  If  book 
No.  I  fails  he  asks  for  No.  2,  etc.,  etc.  By 
the  books  asked  for  his  question  can  often  be 
guessed ;  if  it  cannot  be,  then  ask  him  what 
he  wants,  and  then  help  him  with  books  which 
you  know  will  give  him  the  information  he  is  in 
quest  of.  This  I  find  to  be  at  least  a  good 
way." 

Waterville.  (^Library  of  Colby  Univer- 
sity, Edw.  W.  Hall,  Librarian.)  Has  a  card 
catalogue,  not  giving  contents.  As  to  assist- 
ing readers  librarian  says  :  **  With  us  the 
professors  usually  direct  the  students  to  par- 
ticular volumes.  New  books  are  at  once 
placed  in  their  proper  positions  on  the  shelves, 
old  books  moved  upstairs  if  necessary  to 
make  room.  The  alcoves,  being  open  to  all, 
afford  the  best  means  of  acquainting  the 
reader  with  what  the  library  possesses  on 
any  given  topic." 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Boston.  {Boston 
Athenaum,  C.  A.  Cutter,  Librarian.)  Pub- 
lishes a  bulletin  every  three  weeks,  giving 
contents    of    books    and    descriptive    notes. 


Posts  lists  of  new  books  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  bulletins,  using  the  proof-slips  to 
post;  has  introduced  Crocker's  book-supports, 
Borden's  newspaper  file,  wooden  pamphlet 
boxes,  electric  bells,  electric  heat-regulator, 
and  electric  light.  All  of  the  attendants  are 
instructed  to  render  all  the  assistance  to  readers 
that  they  can.  In  the  art-room  a  large  part, 
perhaps  the  larger  part,  of  the  attendant's 
time  is  taken  up  in  aiding  research. 

Boston.  {Public  Library,  James  L.  Whit- 
ney, Assistant  Librarian.)  Posts  bulletins  of 
new  books  on  the  walls  to  notify  readers  of 
additions ;  and,  to  give  them  information  re- 
garding the  books,  clerks  are  detailed,  who  are 
consulted  by  many  thousand  readers  yearly. 

Since  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  A.L.A., 
1883,  this  Library  has  published:  — 

1.  Hand-book  for  readers.  This  contains 
the  regulations  of  the  library,  an  account  of 
the  catalogues,  and  of  the  interesting  books 
and  works  of  art  in  the  library.  An  index  is 
added  to  the  notes  about  books  and  reading 
and  other  special  book-lists  found  in  the  cata- 
logues of  different  libraries  and  periodicals. 
Also  a  list  of  indexes  to  periodicals,  and  other 
matter  interesting  to  readers. 

2.  The  Bulletins  of  the  library  have  con- 
tained much  bibliographical  matter,  with  lists 
of  books  on  various  topics. 

3.  A  new  Fiction  Catalogue  was  issued  in 
August,  1884.  In  this  historical  fiction  is 
especially  noticed,  and  books  which  have 
appeared  under  two  or  more  titles.  The 
catalogue  contains  other  new  features. 

**Our  card  catalogue,  after  much  experi- 
menting, has  assumed  the  form  that  satisfies 
us.  The  titles  are  compact  and  legible. 
Being  printed,  the  subject  cards  are  as  full 
as  the  author  cards,  —  a  great  desideratum  in 
a  large  library." 

.      {J.   Francisco  Car  ret.  Assistant 

Librarian.)  The  following  is  quoted  entire, 
as  giving  a  full  roster  of  **  aids  and  guides," 
with  their  several  functions,  in  a  well-officered 
library :  — 

**Your  circular  of  the  nth  inst.  [May, 
1884],  commanding  me  *to  stand  and  deliver' 
any  information  I  had  upon  *  aids  and  guides,' 
arrived  in  due  course  of  mail. 
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"My  experience  in  either  capacity  has  been 
exceedingly  limited,  having  never  been  either 
an  ornamental  *  colonel'  or  a  *  trail-hunter.' 
But,  supposing  jou  will  readily  lay  down  your 
fan  for  a  few  moments,  I  will  try  to  give  you 
an  idea  how  we  endeavor  to  assist  readers 
here  in  the  Bates  Hall  or  reference  department 
of  this  library. 

••  I.  We  have  a  card  catalogue  covering  the 
Bates  Hall  collection  of  260,838  volumes,  and 
filling  196  drawers,  each  containing  (estimated) 
about  2,200  cards  ;  i.e.y  the  whole  catalogue 
contains  upwards  of  420,000  cards.  The 
author  and  subject  cards  are  all  in  one  alpha- 
bet. Cross-references  are  made  from  one  to 
another  of  allied  subjects.  Each  drawer  is 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside,  and  guide- 
boards  are  plentifully  scattered  through  the 
catalogue. 

**2.  A  Bulletin,  or  list  of  books  recently 
added,  is  published  thrice  a  year.  Each 
Bulletin,  covering  from  60  to  no  pp.,  1.  8<», 
contains  also  lists  on  special  topics. 

••  3.  Between  the  appearance  of  the  Bulle- 
tins copies  of  the  printed  titles  that  go  into  the 
card  caulogue  are  posted  as  fast  as  printed. 

"4.  A  Hand-book  for  readers,  containing 
152  pp.,-  24<^,  giving  the  regulations  of  the 
library,  with  an  account  of  the  catalogues,  in- 
dexes to  notes  about  books,  indexes  to  peri- 
odicals, a  catalogue  of  books  about  patents, 
and  other  information^ 

••  5.  For  the  convenience  of  readers  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  above  helps,  and  especially 
for  that  ever-present  class  of  readers  who 
can't  or  won't  read,  there  are  five  of  us  upon 
the  Bates  Hall  floor  ready  to  act  at  call  as  a 

•  steering  committee.* 

•*6.  For  the  diffident  inquirer  Mr.  Knapp 
has  had  for  years  a  book,  accessible  to  the 
public,  where  queries  of  all  sorts  are  entered, 
and  replies  to  them  made.  It  has  at  the  same 
time  given  the  captious  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tain that  state  of  complacency  usually  reached 
through  the  process  of  '  freeing  one's  mind.' 

*'  Hoping  that  at  Toronto  you  will  not  be 
dazzled  by  the  resplendent  uniforms  of  the 

•  aids,'    or    appalled     by    the    business-like 
readiness  of  the  bowies   and  pistols  of  the 

•  guides.' 


Brookline.  {Miss  M,  A.  Bean^  Librarian^ 
Has  a  full  printed  catalogue  (1873),  Supple- 
ment (1881),  and  card  catalogue  of  all  books 
added  since  December,  1871.  Catalogue  gives 
contents  invariably  and  fully,  and  with  the 
monthly  bulletins  furnishes  majority  of  patrons 
all  the  information  wanted.  Has  published 
monthly  since  January,  1877,  a  bulletin  of  addi- 
tions, frequently  giving  contents  of  books,  but 
rarely  giving  descriptive  notes,  and  as  part  of 
the  town  report,  which  goes  into  every  house- 
hold in  town,  annual  lists  of  additions. 

Also  provides  interleaved  catalogues  posted 
to  date.  Finds  best  aids  '*  personal  effort, 
advice,  and  assistance  on  the  part  of  librarian 
and  staff." 

Librarian  thinks  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
wasting  effort  and  money  by  being  too  far 
ahead  of  the  wants  of  a  community. 

I  should  like  to  give  Miss  Bean's  letters 
entire ;  but  space  is  limited,  and  perhaps  the 
writer  did  not  intend  them  for   publication. 

Cambridge.  (^Harvard  College  Library^ 
Justin  PVinsor,  Librarian.)  Continues  to  pub- 
lish bulletins  and  bibliographical  contributions, 
and  sends  postal  lists  of  new  books.  Methods 
in  general  same  as  heretofore.  Believes  the 
most  effective  aid  to  be  answering  questions. 

Cambridge.  (Dana  Library,  Miss  A,  L, 
Haywardy  Librarian,)  Printed  catalogue, 
1875,  and  five  supplements  since;  official 
catalogue  without  notes.  Publishes  a  bulle- 
tin of  additions,  without  notes,  in  a  local  news- 
paper and  on  slips  for  tables,  and  mounts 
them  on  cards  about  once  in  three  months. 
Additions  are  written  and  posted  in  rooms  till 
they  mount  up  to  150-200  books ;  then  a  bul- 
letin is  printed. 

"We  have  two  lists  of  books  for  children, 
mounted  on  a  large  card  framed  and  under 
glass,  and  hung  in  the  public  room.  They  are 
very  useful.  Should  do  more  if  not  over- 
worked. What  we  need  is  a  librarian  at 
leisure  to  advise  and  assist  readers." 

Clinton.  {Bigelow  Free  Public  Library ^ 
F.  M,  Green,  Librarian,)  Publishes  a  bulle- 
tin every  month  without  notes.  Found  them 
too  expensive.  Has  been  at  work  for  two 
years  on  new  catalogue ;  has  published  in  the 
local  papers,  for  several  years,  class-lists,  bib- 
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liographies,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  and 
young  people,  on  topics  of  the  day.  Published 
lists  on  every  subject  in  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  the  **  England  of  to-day."  These  lists 
have  been  classified  and  indexed  in  a  scrap- 
book,  which  is  placed  on  library  reading-table 
and  constantly  used. 

Has  a  separate  author  card  catalogue  of  ad- 
ditions, with  contents  and  notes;  also  pub- 
lishes ever}  month  list  of  new  books  in  local 
papers. 

Has  introduced  a  new  slip,  thin  card-board 
(si  X  i})  :  **  As  none  of  the  numbers  on  your 
card  are  in,  this  book  is  selected  for  you." 

Finds  medium  of  local  papers  the  best 
method  of  guiding  and  assisting  readers. 

Concord.  (Aliss  E,  F.  Whitney,  IJbra- 
rian,)  Publishes  bulletin  of  additions  every 
January.  List  of  additions  posted  ;  also  sepa- 
rate drawers  of  cards  for  new  books. 

**The  larger  number  of  the  readers  seem  to 
prefer  having  the  librarian  do  the  work  of  the 
catalogue ;  others  use  the  card  catalogue  very 
successfully." 

Fall  River.  {W.  R,  Ballard,  Librarian.) 
Has  published  two  bulletins,  and  has  distrib- 
uted among  readers  two  useful  lists :  one  con- 
taining the  titles  of  the  books  which  were 
selected  by  vote  of  the  readers  of  the  **  Literary 
News,"  of  N.Y.,  as  the  best  published  during 
1884;  and  the  other,  one  hundred  of  the  best 
novels  in  English. 

Lynn.  (7.  C  Houghton,  Librarian.) 
•*  About  once  in  two  years  we  have  issued 
our  bulletins.  They  are  useful  when  first 
published,  but  a  series  of  bulletins  is  not 
popular  with  readers.  They  complain  of  the 
large  number  of  alphabetical  lists,  etc. 

**  Have  not  published  a  bulletin  since  1882  ; 
but  have  prepared  a  catalogue  of  the  entire 
library,  which  is  now  [June,  1885]  passing 
the  press,  and  will  comprise  about  600  pages. 

*•  New  accessions  are  posted  on  our  bulletin- 
board  in  the  library-room  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  circulation. 

"  The  best  catalogues  of  other  libraries  have 
been  placed  among  our  reference  books  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers  ;  also,  the  Q.P.  Indexes, 
and  the  excellent  **  Index  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture," by  W.  F.  Poole  and  his  assistants. 


•*  We  find  personal  assistance  rendered  to 
students  and  readers  the  most  effective  aid. 

**  I  know  not  precisely  what  limits  the 
'  Association^  has  placed  with  regard  to 
essayists  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  useful 
suggestions  may  be  made  upon  the  hindrances 
as  well  as  upon  the  aids  to  library  work. 
Our  modern  librarians  have  certainly  done 
good  service  by  careful  planning,  and  by  thor- 
oughly testing  their  plans  in  the  practical 
operations  of  the  library.  Have  they  fully 
measured  the  annoyances  and  losses  resulting 
from  the  lack  of  active  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  cities  and  towns?  A  collection  of  books 
is  not  necessarily  a  library.  Catalogues,  in- 
dexes. Library  journals,  intelligent  and 
accommodating  librarians,  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  A.L.A.,  are  not  at  their  best  in  rooms 
which  were  planned  for  dwellings,  druggists' 
shops,  benevolent  societies,  committee-rooms, 
armories ;  in  short,  for  all  uses  under  the  sun 
except  those  of  a  successful  public  library. 
The  best  aid  to  efficient  work  in  any  library  is 
a  building  or  rooms  prepared  with  a  wise 
reference  to  the  special  wants  of  that  institu- 
tion." 

Newton.  {Miss  H.  P.  James,  Librarian.) 
Publishes  a  weekly  list  of  new  books  in  two 
local  papers.  One  of  them  is  paid  for,  and 
contains  notices  of  the  books.  Copies  of  this 
list  are  struck  off  and  sent  weekly  to  the  dif- 
ferent agencies. 

**  The  most  efficient  method  of  aiding  read- 
ers is  •  personal  contact.*  I  find  the  more  I 
become  acquainted  with  borrowers  the  more 
ready  they  are  to  apply  to  me  for  help. 

"  At  last,  after  many  years'  wailing,  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  beginning 
to  take  books  out  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in 
school.  There  has  been  such  an  amount  ot 
routine  work  demanded  of  them  heretofore 
they  have  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  strength 
to  do  anything  beyond.  Now  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  and  when  the  experiment  has 
become  an  established  fact  in  this  village  I 
shall  be  able  to  work  with  the  teachers  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  city.  I  can  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  but  few  of  our  teachers,  we 
are  so  situated  in  regard  to  the  other  schools 
geographically.     Fully  half  our  books  circulate 
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by  means  of  an  express,  which  we  employ  all 
the  time  to  carry  baskets  of  books  to  the 
depositories  or  agencies  in  eight  different  vil- 
lages. The  books  are  exchanged  daily,  and 
we  do  a  great  amount  of  helping  through 
written  requests.  Often  the  subject  alone  of 
some  desired  information  is  given,  and  we 
send  to  the  anxious  inquirer  the  most  desirable 
book  on  the  question  in  point  that  we  possess. 
The  card  catalogue  is  so  very  full  that  we 
seldom  fail  to  find  something ;  but  if  that 
gives  out  we  go  to  •  Poole,'  and  usually  are 
helped.  I  have  procured  a  dozen  copies  of 
an  excellent  juvenile  catalogue,  published  by 
the  School  Committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  inserted  our  numbers  therein.  I  wish 
Miss  Hewins^s  '  List '  was  in  a  larger  form,  so 
that  it  could  be  handled  more  easily  and  num- 
bers could  be  inserted.  If  a  blank  space  were 
left  in  place  of  the  price  of  the  book,  and  the 
list  itself  were  larger,  it  would  be  far  more 
useful." 

Taunton.  (^.  C  '  Arnold^  Librarian,) 
Has  published  "  a  supplementary  catalogue 
and  four  bulletins  since  June,  1883 ;  has 
also  monthly  MS.  lists  of  additions,  classed 
under  thirteen  generic  heads. 

"  The  printed  bulletins  were  started  in  1884. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  a  notice 
conspicuously  posted,  inviting  persons  desir- 
ing information  on  any  subject  to  apply  at  the 
desk;  and  in  response  to  such  applications 
we  place  at  the  disposal  of  readers  whatever 
books  the  library  contains  relative  thereto,  in 
an  alcove  suitable  for  such  investigations.^' 

WoBURN.  {W,  R,  Cutter,  Librarian.) 
Has  a  printed  catalogue  and  a  partially  com- 
pleted card  catalogue,  which  **  shows  contents 
generally  given  where  naturally  expected." 
Has  a  yearly  bulletin.  Notifies  readers  of 
accessions  by  newspaper  lists,  and  MS.  lists 
posted  on  bulletin-boards  in  the  library. 

Consolidated  MS.  lists  of  additions  have 
been  placed  on  reading-room  tables.  Believes 
the  best  aids  for  readers  to  be  '*  good  finding- 
lists  "  printed  and  MS. 

Worcester.  {Samuel  S.  Green,  A.M,, 
Librarian.)  Publishes  a  bulletin  of  additions 
about  once  a  month,  giving  contents  of  books 
and  descriptive  notes. 


Publications  of  1883-85 : 

Catalogue  of  the  circulating  department  and 
of  a  portion  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
intermediate  department ;  and  **  Public  libra- 
ries and  schools ;  results  of  recent  efforts  to 
make  the  former  useful  to  the  latter,"  a  pa- 
per prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Mass.  Bd. 
of  Education,  for  its  48th  annual  report,  by  the 
librarian. 

MISSOURI.  St.  Louis.  {Frederick  M. 
Crunden,  Librarian.)  **  Has  a  printed  cata- 
log, 1870;  supplement,  1872;  a  volume  ot 
annotated  bulletins  with  alphabetical  index, 
including  additions  from  1879  to  1883  inclu- 
sive ;  and  two  complete  card  catalogs  up  to  date, 
one  official,  the  other  public,  each  containing  a 
classifi^jd  and  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  entire  collection.  The  official  classified 
catalog  is  used  for  taking  the  inventory. 

"The  bulletin  above-mentioned  Was  full  and 
minute,  giving  cross-references,  contents,  and 
numerous  descriptive  and  critical  notes.  The 
expense  of  its  publication  was  lessened  by 
advertisements ;  but  the  library  funds  would 
not  admit  of  its  continuance.  It  seemed  to 
be,  as  Miss  Bean  says,  too  much  in  advance 
of  the  wants  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
members.  A  spasmodic  attempt  was  made 
last  December  to  revive  it  in  a  simpler  and 
cheaper  form  ;  but  that,  too,  after  two  issues, 
was  discontinued  for  want  of  money,  and  also 
the  lack  of  any  active  demand. 

"  During  nearly  the  whole  period  covered  by 
this  report  a  column  of  notes  on  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  library  appeared  in  the  Republi- 
can, which,  with  no  cost  to  the  library  beyond 
the  librarian's  time,  did  more  to  keep  members 
informed  about  new  books  added  than  any  of 
the  costly  methods  previously  tried. 

"The  number  which  closed  our  five-year 
experiment  in  publishing  a  bulletin  was  an 
exception  to  the  rest  of  the  series.  It  con- 
tained a  list  of  *  Best  novels,'  and  a  list  of 
*  Books  for  the  young,^  which  created  a 
genuine  interest.  All  the  copies  were  dis- 
posed of,  as  well  as  an  extra  edition  of  the 
novel  and  juvenile  list ;  and  more  could  have 
been  sold  if  we  had  had  them,  as  there  is  still 
a  demand  for  them.  This  experience  leads 
me  to  think  that  special  lists  on  subjects  of 
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popular  interest  are  more  desired,  and  are 
especially  of  more  permanent  value  than  gen- 
eral lists  of  new  books.  Acting  on  this  idea 
our  library  published  this  spring  six  reference 
lists  on  •  Buddhism,'  'Children,  their  training 
and  management,'  *  French  history,'  *  The 
Renaissance,'  *  Travel,'  *  Music'  Each  was 
prepared  by  a  person  who  had  given  special 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  consisted  of  a 
few  prefatory  remarks  as  to  methods  of  study, 
followed  by  a  list  of  the  best  books  on  the 
topic  treated.  To  these  the  librarian,  as 
editor,  added  other  good  books  suggested  by 
the  resources  of  the  library ;  in  one  case, 
music,  —  publishing  a  complete  class-list  on 
that  subject.  These  came  out  too  late  to 
make  a  present  test ;  but  we  anticipate  a  fair 
appreciation  of  them  in  the  fall. 

*•  We  have  a  rack  with  four  shelves  on  one 
end  of  the  issue-desk  for  the  display  of  new 
novels,  and  a  double  case  for  other  new 
books,  which  are  arranged  therein  according 
to  classes.  Postal  cards  are  occasionally  sent 
to  readers  calling  attention  to  new  books  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  specially  in- 
terested." 

NEBRASKA.  Lincoln.  {State  Library, 
Guy  A.  Brown^  Librarian.)  Has  published  one 
entire  catalogue  of  law  and  miscellaneous  de- 
partments, notifies  readers  of  additions  through 
local  newspapers,  and  believes  in  personal 
answers  to  questions. 

NEW  YORK.  New  York.  {Apprentices' 
Library^  Jacob  Schwartz^  Librarian,)  Gives 
contents  in  card  catalogue,  publishes  annually 
a  bulletin  of  additions  with  contents ;  has  also 
published  *'  Classified  lists  of  the  most  popular 
works,"  ten  in  number,  commencing  May, 
1884,  and  finds  these  the  most  useful  aid  to 
readers. 

New  York.  (Columbia  College  Library, 
Afelvil  Dewey,  Chief  Librarian,)  Has  a  card 
catalogue:  i.  Author.  2.  Subject.  3.  Lead- 
ing titles. 

Gives  contents  only  in  special  cases.  Is 
about  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  quarterly 
bulletin.  Has  published  full  classification  and 
index,  250  pp. 

Notifies  readers  of  additions  by  means  of 
notes  in  college  papers  and  bulletin  boards. 


Refers  to  annual  report  for  notes  on  some  of 
the  many  new  appliances  introduced. 

Keeps  two  reference  librarians  specially  to 
aid  inquirers. 

New  York.  {Mercantile  Library,  IV.  T. 
Peoples,  Librarian.)  Publishes  a  bulletin  of 
additions  semi-annually,  and  has  also  pub- 
lished a  list  of  books  contained  in  the  library 
on  political  economy,  and  weekly  lists  in  news- 
papers, which  latter  are  distributed  free  among 
members.  Has  introduced  the  cyclostyle.  Re- 
lies upon  bulletins  for  assisting  members. 

New  York.  (K.  M,  C.  A,  Library,  R,  B. 
Poole,  Librarian.)  Is  not  a  circulating  library. 
New  books  are  placed  in  a  case  by  themselves 
and  placards  posted  on  them  notifying  readers. 
Classes  of  books  are  designated  by  slips  at- 
tached to  the  shelves.     This  works  well. 

Occasionally  posts  lists  of  books  on  special 
topics. 

Finds  most  effective  aids  in  •*  Good  cata- 
loging, —  assisting  the  uninitiated  in  its  use, — 
free  access  to  Poole's  index  and  Foster's,  and 
personal  attention  to  the  wants  of  readers." 

Albany.  (A^.  V,  State  Library,  H.  A, 
Homes,  Librarian.)  Publishes  additions  in  an- 
nual report.  Gives  personal  aid  to  students ; 
but,  being  strictly  a  State  library,  has  no  need 
for  many  of  the  devices  and  methods  which 
are  necessary  to  librarians  having  a  popular 
clientage. 

Auburn.  {Seymour  Library,  Miss  M,  A, 
Bullard,  Librarian,)  Gives  contents  in  card 
catalogue,  and  publishes  a  bulletin  of  addi- 
tions bi-monthly,   with  contents  and  notes. 

Most  acceptable  means  of  assisting  readers  : 
**  My  own  sweet  gift  of  speech  and  the  hand- 
books on  different  subjects,  Foster's  Refer- 
ence lists,  Quincy  and  Boston  Public  Library 
catalogues,  and  anything  and  «/^rything  I  can 
find." 

Brooklyn.  {W,  A,  Bardwell,  Acting 
Librarian.)  Has  published  since  June,  1883, 
four  bulletins  of  additions  and  a  class-list  of 
English  prose  fiction,  the  latter  being  a  reprint 
of  the  Fiction  Catalogue  of  1877,  i^-ith  a  sup- 
plement of  forty  pages,  giving  the  additions 
since  1877  and  through  1884. 

"A  weekly  list  of  additions  is  made,  and 
seven  copies  are  taken  by  the  hectograph. 
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One  copy  is  put  upon  the  bulletin-board,  while 
others  are  upon  the  tables  in  the  delivery- 
room.  One  copy  is  sent  to  the  branch  in  the 
Eastern  District.  The  new  books  are  placed 
on  the  delivery-counter,  and  can  be  readily 
examined  by  members.  Occasionally  notices 
of  new  books  are  inserted  in  local  papers. 

*•  The  reference  department  of  this  library  is 
very  much  enlarged.  About  1,000  books  have 
been  placed  upon  new  shelves,  free  of  access 
to  members.  Old  files  of  newspapers  are 
placed  in  a  room  by  themselves,  arranged 
alphabetically  on  the  shelves.  A  collection  of 
newspaper  cuttings  is  being  made,  from  out-of- 
town  papers,  on  subjects  not  generally  or 
fully  covered  by  books.  These  cuttings  are 
mounted  on  brown  paper  sheets  and  kept  in 
pamphlet  boxes. 

**  Reference  to  the  Brookl3m  Library  Cata- 
logue, compiled  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Noyes,  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  readers.  The  free  use  of  1,000  reference 
volumes,  embracing  cyclopaedias,  dictionaries, 
gazetteers,  atlases,  catalogues,  directories, 
laws,  etc.,  gives  much  information  and  guid- 
ance. 

'^  A  special  consulting  reference  librarian,  in 
addition  to  our  present  force,  would  be  very 
useful." 

Buffalo.  (Young  MerCs  Library ^  J,  N. 
Larned^  Librarian,)  Has  a  card  subject-cata- 
logue (systematic)  and  card  finding-list,  or  al- 
phabetical catalogue  of  authors  and  titles,  in 
which  contents  are  given  to  a  great  extent,  but 
not  of  all  works  yet.  (Working  all  the  time 
at  that  feature  of  the  catalogue.)  Publishes  a 
bulletin  of  additions  about  once  a  month  (as 
often  as  we  fill  four  pages),  which,  in  most 
cases,  gives  contents  of  books  and  descriptive 
notes. 

About  to  print  a  finding-list  of  history,  biog- 
raphy, travel,  and  politics. 

New  books  are  kept  in  open  cases  near  the 
delivery-desk  for  several  months,  for  free  in- 
spection. 

For  aiding  readers  relies  on  personal  as- 
sistance by  the  librarian,  which  is  given  as 
freely  as  practicable. 

Gloversville.  (LeTn  Parsons  Library^  A, 
L.    Pecky    Librarian.)       Librarian    compiles 


monthly  a  list  of  such  new  publications  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  reliable  critics,  will  have  a 
more  permanent  value.  In  this  list  descrip- 
tive notices  are  given,  and  titles  of  books 
added  to  the  library  are  underscored  in  colored 
ink.  A  copy  of  the  list  is  sent  to  every 
literary  society  in  the  town,  and  one  is  posted 
in  the  delivery-room  of  the  library. 

On  his  monthly  visits  to  the  various  schools 
of  the  town  and  vicinity  he  informs  teachers 
and  scholars  of  additions  likely  to  interest 
them. 

Considers  the  most  effective  "  aid  "  tobe  :  — 

**i.  Direct  intercourse  with  the  reader, 
manifestation  of  interest  in  each  individual, 
readiness  to  help  in  cases  where  aid  is  de- 
manded, and  proper  care  of  not  being  too 
officious. 

*»2.  Lectures.  The  pastors  of  our  six 
Protestant  churches  deliver  each,  annually, 
one  discourse  on  books  and  reading.  In  this 
manner  we  have  six  lectures  annually ;  of  late 
I  have  ventured  to  do  likewise." 

Ithaca.  (Cornell  University  Library^  G. 
Wm.  Harris^  Librarian .)  Has  a  dictionary  card 
catalogue,  giving  contents  ;  publishes  a  bulletin 
of  additions  three  or  four  times  a  year,  giving 
contents  of  books  and  descriptive  notes,  —  the 
latter  very  sparingly,  —  and  has  published 
during  1883-85  classified  lists  of  works  on 
mathematics  in  the  library,  1883. 

In  the  Library  Bulletin  the  following :  Anti- 
slavery  periodicals  in  the  C.  U.  Library ; 
record  of  ancient  publications  by  officers  of 
C.  U.  ;  lists  of  current  periodicals. 

Professors  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the 
attention  of  their  students  to  books  in  the 
library  for  collateral  reading.  Lists  of  refer- 
ences for  subjects  allotted  for  essays  and 
orations  are  prepared  for  the  convenience 
of  students. 

Newburgh.  (C  Estabrooky  Librarian.) 
Publishes  additions  in  daily  local  papers  with 
catalogue  number.  These  lists  are  cut  out  by 
readers  and  pasted  in  their  catalogues. 

Finds  most  effective  method  of  assisting 
readers  in  **  encouraging  them  to  tell  me  what 
subject  they  are  seeking  information  on,  and 
giving  them  to  understand  that  rendering  them 
assistance  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me.^' 
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PouGHKEEPSiE.  {jfiCSickleyy  Librarian,) 
Has  a  dictionary  catalogue,  which  gives  con- 
tents briefly ;  publishes  a  bulletin  of  additions 
in  daily  newspapers  when  books  are  added. 
For  other  methods  refers  to  article  in  Library 
journal^  vol.  9,  page  100. 

**  A  reference-room  was  opened,  giving  op- 
portunities for  those  who  wished  to  have  a 
place  for  quiet  study.  Copies  of  our  catalogue, 
which  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  Brooklyn 
Library  Catalogue,  were  placed  in  every  school 
in  the  city,  public  and  private.  Special  privi- 
leges were  given  to  teachers.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  draw  three  books  at  a  time  if  desired. 
Books  upon  a  subject  which  a  class  were  study- 
ing or  investigating  were  kept  in  the  library 
for  the  time  required  for  such  study,  upon  a 
teacher^s  leaving  a  request  and  furnishing  a 
list  of  books.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all 
teachers,  requesting  them  to  instruct  pupils  in 
the  use  of  the  catalogue,  and  to  advise  with 
them  as  to  the  best  reading. 

**  Lists  of  new  books  were  published  in  the 
newspapers  as  received,  and  posted  on  the  bul- 
letin in  the  library.  Nearly  every  week  a  list 
of  books  in  the  library,  and  also  articles  in 
periodicals  having  reference  to  some  local  or 
general  event  or  person  of  importance.  An 
instance,  Matthew  Arnold^s  arrival  in  America. 
A  list  of  his  works  in  the  library,  and  articles 
about  him  and  his  works  in  the  periodicals,  was 
published  in  the  daily  papers.  The  400th  an- 
niversary of  Luther  a  list  of  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  Luther  and  the  Reformation 
were  published.  Lists  of  books  relating  to  the 
subject  of  a  lecture  at  the  Lyceum  or  Literary 
Institute  were  also  published  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers. 

Rochester.  (^Library  of  the  University^ 
H,  K.  Phinney^  Assistant  Librarian.)  Pro- 
vides readers  with  a  MS.  list  of  magazines,  in 
order  to  save  trouble  to  attendants  and  disap- 
pointment to  applicants  by  calls  for  magazines 
to  which  Poole's  Index  refers,  but  which  are  not 
in  the  library's  magazine  collection. 

OHIO.  Cincinnati.  (C.  W,  Merrill, 
Librarian,)  Has  published  finding-list, 
1882-4,  bulletins  of  1883-4,  and  furnished 
manuscript  lists  of  new  books,  and  sometimes 
special  lists. 


**  When  my  eyes  get  well,  and  I  have  a 
month's  spare  time,  will  try  to  answer  this. 
(1884.)  This  library  employs  over  fifty  living 
aids  and  guides.  (How  many  are  blind  guides 
I  don't  care  to  confess.)  Then  we  have  a  new 
finding-list  classified  by  subjects,  which  is  in  use 
within  the  library,  although  it  awaits  indexes 
before  being  finally  issued.  Then  we  have 
the  important  library  catalogues  and  bibliogra- 
phies, etc.,  etc.  As  to  young  readers  we  have 
given  them  Mr.  Larned's  and  Miss  Hewins's 
catalogues,  with  our  numbers  added.  I  have 
given  the  Normal  and  High  school  pupils  talks 
and  explanations,  and  shown  the  books,  etc., 
about  as  Mr.  Poole  described  his  efforts  in 
Chicago.  One  of  the  city  papers  publishes 
every  week  an  article  for  young  people  upon 
some  author  or  some  subject,  in  which  all  the 
appropriate  books  are  given,  with  the  public 
library  numbers.  The  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  have  helped  somewhat,  but  not  a  great 
deal." 

Cleveland.  (/.  Z.  Beardsley,  Librarian,) 
Under  date  of  July  5,  1884,  he  writes :  •*  We 
have  a  bulletin-board  where  all  new  books  are 
posted  as  placed  upon  the  shelves  for  the  use 
of  the  public.  All  titles  of  books  added  are 
entered  in  the  *  Burr  index,^  which  has  been 
found  the  most  convenient  aid  we  have  ever 
had,  for  it  can  be  referred  to  instantaneously, 
and  thus  save,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  refer- 
ring to  the  cards.  Instead  of  multiplying  cards 
to  give  references  to  fractions  of  books  on  vari- 
ous subjects  I  use  a  '  Burr  index,'  which  I  find  of 
great  service.  .  .  I  have  in  progress  an  exhaust- 
ive catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  library  up 
to  1882, — about  39,000  volumes."  Has  a  classi- 
fied catalogue,  1876-77,  with  5  supplements,  to 
1882 ;  a  title  and  author  card  catalogue  of  one- 
sixth  of  circulating  department,  and  is  begin- 
ning one  to  include  subject-references.  Pub- 
lishes lists  in  daily  papers  (as  news),  monthly 
lists  of  accessions,  and  posts  them  on  a  bulletin- 
board. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Germantown. 
{Friends^  Free  Library,  IVm,  Kite,  Libra- 
rian.) Has  manuscript  catalogue ;  authors  in 
one  volume,  subjects  in  another.  Latter  di- 
vided into  70  distinct  heads. 

Publishes  an  annual  bulletin  of  additions, 
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also  lists  in  local  papers  occasionally.  Believes 
in  personal  intercourse.  •*  With  children, 
teachers  and  librarian  mutually  advise.^^ 

Philadelphia.  (Library  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia ,  Uoyd  F.  Smith,  Librarian . )  Has  printed 
catalogues,  1731  to  1855;  card  catalogue,  1855 
to  1885.  The  latter  very  seldom  gives  con- 
tents. Publishes  a  bulletin  of  additions  every 
six  months,  sometimes  giving  contents  of 
books,  and  frequently  descriptive  notes. 

Has  published,  June,  1883-85  :  — 

List  of  regimental  histories  of  the  Rebellion. 

List  of  issues  of  the  Pennsylvania  press, 
from  1770  to  1776. 

Keeps  accounts  with  members  on  cards  in- 
stead of  a  ledger  as  formerly. 

Believes  the  most  effective  aids  to  be :  — 

1 .  A  good  catalogue. 

2.  An  intelligent  and  obliging  assistant  at 
the  desk. 

Philadelphia.  {Mercantile  Library,  John 
EdmandSy  Librarian,)  Has  published  in  its 
bulletin  for  July,  '83,  *•  Bibliographia  Websteri- 
ana"  (4  pages)  ;  for  October,  '83,  *•  Reading 
Notes  on  Luther"  (5  pages);  January,  '85, 
•'Reading  Notes  on  Catacombs"  (2  pages) ; 
April,  '85,  **  Reading  Notes  on  Wyckliffe" 
(3  pages) ;  July,  '85,  **  List  of  Indexes " 
(6  pages)  ;  October,  '84,  and  January,  '85, 
**  Bibliography  of  Dies  Ira'*'*  (12  pages)  ;  and 
April,  '85,  "Reading  Notes  on  Education" 
(7  pages). 

RHODE  ISLAND.  Pawtucket.  {Mrs. 
Minerva  A.  Sanders ,  Librarian,)  As  books 
are  put  into  the  library,  lists  are  sent  to  the 
local  papers,  with  favorable  criticism  when 
necessary. 

[For  method  of  dealing  with  dime-novel 
readers,  see  Library  journal.  May,  1885.] 

**  I  have  a  table  on  which  I  place  from  one 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best 
books  of  all  classes,  except  fiction.  These 
may  be  examined  at  pleasure,  and  are  renewed 
as  often  as  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  fre- 
quently call  attention  of  patrons  to  these  books, 
and  that  which  I  commenced  as  an  experiment 
eighteen  months  ago  has  become  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  improving  the  taste  of  our 
readers,  and  has  reduced  our  circulation  of  fic- 
tion three  per  cent. 


•*  For  assisting  readers  to  the  best  sources 
of  information  I  have  no  special  method.  I 
give  it  my  personal  attention  whenever  it  is 
possible,  especially  among  the  children. 

'*  I  find  Poolers  Index  the  most  valuable  aid, 
not  even  excepting  the  various  encyclopaedias, 
though  I  could  not,  of  course,  do  without 
them. 

**  Teachers  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  use 
the  library  with  perfect  freedom,  and  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  librarian  and  her  assistants,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  prompt  and  cheerful  re- 
sponse. We  not  unfrequently  have  twenty  or 
thirty  girls  and  boys  at  the  tables  together, 
taking  notes  in  connection  with  their  studies. 

"  A  few  weeks  since  a  paper  was  read  before 
our  Business  Men's  Association  on  *  The 
Yellowstone  Park.'  During  the  next  three  days 
sixty  children  came  to  the  library,  *  armed  and 
equipped  as  the  law  directs,'  with  pencil  and 
paper,  asking  for  information  concerning  *  The 
National  Park,'  a  prize  being  offered  for  the 
most  facts  regarding  it  by  one  of  our  teachers. 
Though  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  reference 
books  at  first,  with  a  little  help  they  readily 
learn,  and  are  quite  ready  to  assist  each  other. 

**  We  have  also  adopted  the  plan  of  sendin;i|^ 
no  fiction  out  by  messengers,  unless  specially 
called  for ;  the  message,  '  Send  me  a  good 
book,'  is  literally  construed.  In  making  up  my 
reports  for  July  I  shall  ascertain  the  result  of 
these  experiments.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give 
you  the  benefit  of  it. 

**  Our  reading-room  is  one  of  our  best  edu- 
cators. It  is  supplied  with  twelve  tables,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long.  On  them  are  lying 
about  two  hundred  papers,  current  magazines, 
and  illustrated  books,  ranging  from  the  Nursery 
to  Houghton  &  MifHin's  illustrated  edition  of 
•  Longfellow's  Poems.' 

•*  Three  of  these  tables  are  reserved  for  the 
use  of  children,  and  their  rights  are  in  every 
way  respected ;  our  only  requirements  for  this 
room  are  order  and  cleanliness ;  the  patronage 
averages  one  hundred  and  fifty  daily.  During 
the  eight  years  the  losses  have  been  scarcely 
worth  reporting;  yet  this  is  a  free  reading- 
room,  in  its  broadest  sense." 

Providence.  {Ubrary  Brown  University^ 
Reuben  A.  Guild,  Librarian.)     Has  printed 
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and  card  catalogues,  which  give  contents  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  books  are  in  twenty-four 
classifications  or  divisions.  Each  division  has 
a  card  catalogue.  The  whole  to  be  supple- 
mented by  an  alphabetical  index  of  authors. 

Allows  the  professors  and  students  free  ac- 
cess to  all  the  alcoves.  They  can  thus  see  for 
themselves  the  additions  to  the  collection. 
The  professors  leave  lists  of  themes  at  the  li- 
brary, and  the  librarian  and  assistants  indicate 
on  these  lists  the  books  and  articles  available. 

Providence .  (  Wm .  E.  Foster,  Librarian . ) 
Has — (i)  Card  catalogue,  in  drawers.  (2) 
Accession-book,  and  class-lists  (ms.  record- 
books).  (3)  Printed  finding-list,  1880,  and 
supplement,  1882,  1885.  (4)  Other  bulletins, 
lists,  etc. 

Does  not  give  contents  on  white  cards ;  on 
brown  cards  the  contents  are  analyzed,  and 
subject  entries  given. 

Publications  for  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port: (i)  Monthly  reference-lists,  vols.  3  and 
4.  (2)  Library  united  with  two  others  in  affix- 
ing its  initials  to  the  references  to  political  and 
economic  topics,  prepared  by  the  librarian. 
Notifies  readers  of  additions,  etc.,  by  means  of 
weekly  notes,  and  references  in  two  of  the 
daily  papers. 

Makes  use  of  the  following  methods  for 
assisting  readers:  (i)  Daily  MS.  notes  on 
current  events  and  topics.  (2)  Printed  refer- 
ences or  bibliographies.  (3)  Personal  consul- 
tation, by  readers.  (4)  Cooperation  of  teachers 
in  the  schools. 

Has  cooperated  with  other  institutions  in 
publishing  a  list  of  periodicals  ciu-rently  taken 
in  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms  of  Provi- 
dence. Continues  its  efforts  to  unite  the  library 
and  the  schools  by  methods  set  forth  in  annual 
reports. 

WOONSOCKET.  (^Harris  Institute  Library, 
Anna  Metcalf,  Librarian,)  Has  a  printed 
catalogue,  subject,  author,  and  title,  and  card 
catalogue  for  the  use  of  the  librarian. 

Ms.  lists  are  posted  on  a  bulletin-board,  which 
is  provided  with  a  shelf  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wish  to  write  the  numbers. 

Personal  interest  and  advice  timidly  adminis- 
tered have  been  found  most  effective  in  assist- 
ing readers. 


VERMONT.  Brattleboro'.  Has  a  card 
catalogue;  authors  and  subjects  in  separate 
alphabets.  Contents  are  largely  indexed  in 
subject  catalogue.  List  of  additions  is  printed 
monthly  in  the  Amherst  Student, 

Additions  are  also  posted  on  bulletin-board 
frequently ;  and  numerous  literary  and  biblio- 
graphical periodicals  are  accessible  in  the 
reading-room. 

Most  effective  aids  in  assisting  readers :  — 

(i.)  Personal  direction  by  the  librarian. 

(2.)  Catalogues  such  as  the  Brooklyn,  Fos- 
ter's Reference-lists,  etc.,  placed  within  reach 
of  all  readers  and  their  use  explained. 

Keeps  also  a  special  card  catalogue  (in  a 
separate  drawer)  of  lists  on  special  subjects, 
indexing  Foster's  R.  L.,  Boston  Bulletins,  lists  in 
Literary  World,  etc.,  etc. ;  so  that  a  reader  can 
learn  by  a  glance  whether  a  list  of  works  on  the 
subject  he  has  in  mind  is  available  in  any  of 
these  sources. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Washing- 
ton. {Department  of  Agriculture,  B:  Ficknian 
Mann.)  Systematic  index  to  *  *  Psyche,"  gK-ing 
9,282  classified  references  to  various  branches 
of  entomology. 

CANADA.  Toronto.  {James  Bdin,  Li- 
brarian.)  He  writes,  under  date  of  June,  1884, 
**  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  great 
want  in  all  our  libraries  is  that  of  a  good  in- 
dicator, whether  its  use  be  confined  to  fiction 
alone,  to  the  popular  books  of  the  day,  or  made 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  the  whole 
circulating  library. 

**  I  hope  to  bear  my  share  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem." 

In  reply  to  the  sixth  question,  one  librarian 
says  he  **  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  some."  If 
the  extracts  given  above  do  not  satisfy  him  I 
would  suggest  that  he  be  appointed  to  prepare 
the  next  report,  so  that  he  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  reading  the  full  returns. 

Another  librarian  finds  the  most  acceptable 
and  effective  method  for  assisting  readers  is  to 
**  let  them  go  by  their  own  judgment."  He  adds, 
in  confidence  (which  I  assume  is  not  betrayed 
by  anonymous  quotation),  this  amusing  and 
pathetic  postscript :  — 

**  The  trustees  of  this  library  were  born  the 
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day  the  ark  rested  on  Mt.  Ararat;  and  they 
think  that  that  which  was  good  enough  for 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  will  do  well  enough  for 
[Slowtown].  Every  suggestion  the  librarian 
has  made  has  been  *  sat  upon  ^  by  the  whole 
board.  They  even  jostle  one  another  in 
their  eagerness  to  assist  at  the  ceremony; 
and,  consequently,  the  librarian  has  long  since 
become  disgusted  and  turned  his  attention  to 
outside  business  which  pays, —  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  his  position/^ 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  Green  suggests 
an  admirable  field  of  usefulness  for  cultivated 
ladies  of  leisure :  — 

**Free  Public  Library, 
••Worcester,  Mass.,  May  25th,  1885. 

••  I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Sunday-School  Library  of  the  Second  Par- 
ish, Worcester,  issued  recently. 

••It  is  an  excellent  model  for  a  Sunday- 
School  catalogue,  and  contains  a  very  choice 
selection  of  books  for  children,  having  in  it  no 
poor  books,  1  believe. 

•*  Notice  that  every  book  has  a  note  attached 
showing  the  contents,  etc.,  of  the  book. 

••  This  catalogue  was  made  by  a  highly  culti- 
vated young  lady  in  our  society,  after  consulta- 
tion with  me. 

*'  This  lady  reads  all  children's  books  pub- 
lished that  are  likely  to  be  good,  and  makes 
notes  of  their  contents.  She  acts  also  as  con- 
sulting librarian,  to  whom  teachers  and  schol- 
ars can  resort  freely." 

Though  in  some  cases  a  repetition,  and  in 
others  an  anticipation,  of  the  next  report,  I  ap- 
pend a  brief  list  of  library  aids,  which  have 
come  into  mv  hands  :  — 

A.L.A.  Proceedings  of  Lake  George  Con- 
ference. Numerous  juvenile  lists  mentioned  in 
Miss  James'  report. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Ann.  Report  of  School 
Com.,  1882. 

Columbia  College  Library.  School  of 
Library  Economy.  Circular  of  information, 
1886-7. 

King,  Chas.  F.,  Prin.  Lewis  School,  Boston 
Highlands.  Schedule  of  topics  in  geography 
for  the  study  of  the  grand  divisions. 


Library  notes.     Boston.     Library  Bureau. 

Malden,  Mass.     Pupil's  library  catalog. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library.  Reference-lists: 
Buddhism ;  Children,  their  faculties  and  man- 
agement ;  History  of  France ;  Music ;  Renais- 
sance ;  Travel. 

Sawin,  James  M.  Prin.  Point-st.  Grammar 
School,  Providence.  Fifth  annual  report  of 
valuable  and  reliable  books  for  young  people. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  Central  Library.  List  of 
books  for  use  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Thomas  Crane  Public  Library.  Children's 
book-lists. 

List  of  books  prepared  for  the  use  of  pupi  Is 
in  the  public  schools :  Art,  Biography,  Fiction, 
History,  Physics,  Travels. 

The  last-named  are  large  charts,  having  noth- 
ing on  them  to  indicate  by  whom  they  were 
prepared;  and  1  have  forgotten  when  and 
whence  I  obtained  them.  Probably  some  read- 
er can  identify  them,  and  inform  others  through 
the  Library  journal. 

On  one  or  two  points  I  have  interjected  an 
opinion  in  the  course  of  this  report.  I  should 
have  said  more  but  for  the  fact  that  my  own 
views  are  so  fully  and  ably  set  forth  by  others 
whom  I  have  quoted.  Though  the  work  was 
necessarily  put  off  to  the  last,  and  therefore  done 
in  a  hurry,  I  found  great  interest  in  reading  the 
returns,  some  of  them  stamped  so  plainly  with 
the  individuality  of  the  writer,  and  some  of 
them  embodying  bits  of  humor,  more  of  which 
I  should  have  liked  to  repeat.  I  also  sympa- 
thized heartily  with  those  of  our  brotherhood 
(and  sisterhood)  who  are  called  upon  to  make 
bricks  without  straw.  We  would  all  adopt  the 
most  improved  method  if  we  could.  I  hope 
that  few  of  us  are  hampered  by  an  antediluvian 
board  like  that  alluded  to  above ;  but  all, or  nearly 
all,  of  us  have  limitations  in  the  way  of  funds. 
All  these  *  *  aids  and  guides  "  cost  money ;  and 
none  more  than  that  most  acceptable  and  effec- 
tive of  all,  intelligent  and  obliging  librarians  and 
assistants,  who  have  time  to  answer  questions. 

It  is  doubtless  of  very  great  benefit  to  com- 
pare notes  on  this  as  on  all  other  topics ;  but, 
after  all,  the  greatest  desideratum  is  not  so 
much  to  know  what  to  do  as  to  find  time  and 
money  to  do  it.     1  can  easier  teach  twenty  good 
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things  to  be  done  than  find  time  and  money  to 
do  one  of  them. 

And  success  depends,  I  think,  less  on  choice 
of  methods  than  on  vigor  and  thoroughness  of 
execution. 


"  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
What's  best  administered  is  best." 


As  containing  many  useful  aids  and  guides, 
I  append  the  following  list  of 

PUBLICATIONS,  JUNE,    1 883-85  : 

Alsace.  Catalogue  des  Alsatica  de  la 
bibliothdque  d'Oscar  Berger-Levrault. 
le  ptie :  [i7e  et  i8e  side,  Consulat  et  Em- 
pire.] 2e  ptie :  [i9e  side]  Nancy,  imp. 
Berger-Levrault,  1883,  2  v.,  7  +  208;  203  p., 
80. 

Noticed  by  C.  Boyet  in  Revue  critique^  18S3,  p.  398-9. 

—  Verzeichniss  der  1870-82  ersch.  Literatur 
liber  den  Elsass.  Von  E.  Martin  u.  W.  Wi- 
gard.     (In  Strassburger  Studien,  v.  2,  p.  385- 

473.) 

America  and    her   commentators,  with  a 

critical  sketch  of  travel  in  the  U.S.;   by  H: 

T.  Tuckerman.     C:  Scribner,  1864, 

Noticed  in  L.  /.,  Apr.,  18S5,  p.  9a,  referring  to  W :  J : 
Potts*  notice  in  Critic. 

American  catalogue.  Supplement,  1876- 
84. 

Andr^,  Maj,  J:,  Bibliography  of;  by  C:  A. 
Campbell.  (In  Mag,  of  Am,  hist,,  Jan.,  1882, 
p.  61-72.) 

Anglo-Saxon.  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte 
der  angelsachsischen  Literatur;  von  R.  WUlc- 
ker.     I.  Halfte.     Lpz.,  Veit  &  Co.,  1885.    80. 

Argentine  Confederation.  Annuario 
bibliografico  de  la  republica  argentina,  anno  4 
(1882),  por  Alberto  Navarro  Viola.  Buenos 
Aires,  1883.     598  p.     80. 

Armenia.  Bibliographie  arm^nienne,  1565- 
1883.  Venezia,  tip.  armena,  1883.  32 +  737  p. 
80. 

Athens.  'E^//c^ /J/ySA/o^x/y  rr/f 'EA/dtJof .  Kard- 
"koyo^.    T^tr}/ia  a',  Qeo?joyia,     'Ev   'A^j/vaig,    1 883. 

(4) +  177  p.     F. 

"  Classed  [6  cl.  51  divisions].  Index  of  authors  and 
subjects  in  one  alphabet  of  over  jq  pag^es." 


Austria.  Franz  Krones^  Grundriss  der 
osterreichischen  Geschichte.  1882.  4  1.  -h 
926  p.     O. 

Autographs  in  Books.  (W.  Carew  Haz- 
litt  in  Bibliographer y  p.  135-40,  153-8,  Oct., 
Nov.,  84.) 

Beaumarchais,  Bibliog.  de.  Par  H:  Cor- 
dier. 

See  L.j'.tS:  150.  Reviewed  with  a  long  list  of  addi- 
tions, by  £m.  Picot,  in  Rro.  critique t  Dec.  3,  '83,  p.  448-57. 

Bible.  C.  A.  Briggs's  Biblical  study, 
£din.,  Clark,  1884,  49^  p^  8S  contains  a 
**  Catalogue  of  books  of  reference.'* 

—  Old  Testament.  G.  Duplessis.  Essai 
bibliog.  sur  les  diff^rentes  Editions  des  Icones 
Veteris  Testamenti  d*Holbein.  (Extr.  des 
Mem,  de  la  Soc,  des  Antiq.  de  France,  t.  44.) 
Nogent-le-Rotrou.    20  p.    80. 

Bibliography.  Giuseppe  Ottino.  Manuale 
di  bibliografia,  illustrato  con  11  incis.  Milano, 
Hoepli,  1885.     6+  158  p.     160. 

Birmingham  Free  Libraries.  Ref.  dept. 
Catalogue,  letter  A  only.  Birm.,  1883.  98  p. 
1.  O. 

Bombay.  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  Native 
Publications.  Catalogue  of  books  printed  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  during  the  quarter 
ending  30  June,  1884.  Bombay,  1884.  65  p. 
F. 

371  books  and  96  periodicals. 

BooK-LORE.  Gustave  Brunet.  La  biblio- 
manie  en  1882  ;  bibliog.  des  adjudications  les 
plus  remarquables  et  de  la  valeur  primitive  de 
ces  ouvrages.  Brux.,  J.  J.  Gay,  1883.  108  p. 
120. 

—  J.  Le  Petit.  L'art  d'aimer  les  livres  et 
de  les  connaitre  ;  lettres  ^  un  jeune  bibliophile. 
Paris,  J.  Le  Petit,  1884.     8°. 

—  Jas.  L.  Whitney.     A  modem  Proteus. 

—  Jas.  Chapman  Woods.  Old  and  rare 
books  :  an  elementary  lecture.  Lond.,  Stock, 
1885.     35  p.     8^ 

Books,  Censorship  of.  Dr,  F :  H : 
Reusch.  Der  Index  verbotener  Biicher :  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Kirchen-  u.  Literaturgeschichte. 
Bd.  I.  Bonn,  Cohen  &  Sohn,  1883.  12  +  624 
p.     80. 

'*Eine  Frucht  inusterhail  flcissiger  u.  unisichti^er 
Stpdlen."  —  Neuer  Anxeiger, 
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Boston  Public  Library  Bulletin  has 
contained  bibliographies  of  B:  Franklin  and 
Mathew  Arnold,  also  indexes  of  articles  on 
Am.  local  history  in  historical  collections,  to 
notes  about  books  and  reading,  and  to  special 
book-lists  found  in  the  catalogues  of  theB.  P. L., 
and  various  other  libraries,  and  in  periodicals, 
and  to  the  British  sessional  papers  of  188 1. 

Botany.  General  index  to  the  Latin  names 
and  synonymes  of  the  plants  depicted  in  the 
first  107  vols,  of  Curtis's  Botanical  mag.,  to 
which  is  added  a  short  list  of  popular  names  ; 
ed.  by  Edmund  Touks,  B.C.L.,  London.  B. 
Quaritch,  1883.     Roy.  80.     7 +  263  p. 

BouRGOGNB.  Ph.  Milsand.  Bibliographic 
bourguignonne  ou  catalogue  m^thodique  d^ou- 
vrages  relatifs  ^  la  Bourgogne :  Sciences,  Arts, 
Histoire.     Dijon,  E.  Lechevalier,  1885.     8<*. 

Briggs,  C  :  a  :  Cat.  of  books  of  reference 
(Pages  429-488  of  his  Biblical  study.  N.Y., 
1883.     315  + 566  p.     O.) 

British  Museum.  Cat.  £ng.  books  printed 
before  1640.     3  vols. 

—  Catalogue  of  a  selection  from  the  Stowc 
Mss.,  Lond.,  1883.  83  p.  4-45  pl*  ^^  autotype 
fac-sim. 

Brittany.  Kerviler.  Essai  d'une  biblio- 
graphie  des  publications  de  la  Bretagne.  i. 
Dept.  de  Morbihan.  Paris,  Lechevalier,  1884. 
56  p.     8<*.    (40  copies.) 

Buddhism.  Cambridge  Univ.  L.  Catalogue 
of  the  Buddhist  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Univ.  L. 
by  Cecil  Bendall.  Camb.  Univ.  Press,  1883. 
12  +  56  +  225  p. +  5  pi.     8«. 

Caen,  University  de.  La  biblioth^ue. 
2.  Inventaire  [1515].  (Pages  263-71  of  Poly- 
biblion^  mars,  1885.) 

CANTtr,  Cesare.  Antonio  Manno.  Bozza  di 
una  bibliografia  degli  scritti  stampati  da  Cesare 
Cantu.  Torino,  I884.  94 p.   16°.  (too copies.) 

Catalogues,  General.  Narducci.  [A  report 
in  Italian  on  the  utility  of  a  general  catalogue 
of  printed  books  in  all  Italian  libraries.]  (Poly- 
biblion,  Oct.,  '83,  p.  380  +  1.) 

Catholicism.  Alphabetical  catalogue  of 
Catholic  books  pub.  in  U.S.  rev.  to  date  by 
L.  K.  [Lawrence  Kehoe] ,  Jan.  20. 1884.  N.  Y., 
D.  Cath.  Pub.  Soc.  Co.     n.  d.     48  p. 

The  Co.  also  isbucs  a  catalogue  of  London  &  Dublin 
Catholic  books. 


—  Dr,  Franz  Hlitskamp.  1000  gute  Bucher 
den  Katholiken  deutscher  Zunge  empfohlen, 
3.  Aufl.  Miinster,  Theissing,  1883.  2 1.  +  108 
p.     8  . 

—  H.  Hurter,  ^.y.  Nomenclator  literarius 
recentioris  theologiae  catholicae  :  Tomus  ill : 
seculum  iii  post  celebr.  Concilium  Triden- 
tinum,  fasc.  i  et  11,  1 764-1800.  Oeniponte 
I883.     2  1.  +  492  p.  +  15  p.     80. 

—  Carlos  SommervogeU^y.y.  Dictionnaire 
des  ouvrages  anonymes  et  pseudonymes  pub- 
lics par  des  religieuxdela  Compagnie  de  J^sus. 
Paris,  Soc.  Bibliog.,  1884.  3  p.  + 1398  col. 
+  [3]  p. 

Reviewed  by  Tamizey  de  Larroque  in  Potybihliou, 
Dec.  1SS4,  p.  350-a. 

Chaucer,  Bibliography  op.  Lit.  W. 
(Bost.),  Sept.  8,  1883. 

Classic  Books,  Guide  to  the  choice  of;  by 
Jos:  Bickersteth  Mayor.  2d  ed.  Lond.,  Bell, 
1885.     80. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.L.  Bulletin  No.  3. 
Books  added,  1882-3.     1884.    60  p.  1.  O. 

Climate.  Alexander  Ramsay.  The  sci- 
entific roll  —  climate :  a  bibliography,  guide  and 
index  to  climate.  London,  Swan,  Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.,  1884. 

"  Reviewed  in  Sat.  /?.,  Ap.4  (1885),  p.  4Sa.  The  bibliog. 
commences  in  168a  and  closes  in  18S3.  The  indices  are 
very  complete,  and  refer  to  subjects  both  in  the  biblioj^ra- 
phics  and  the  notes,  but  not  to  the  names  of  the  writers." 
•L.J.t  May,  *85,  p.  114. 

Cornell  University,  Publications  of 
officers  of.  (In  several  nos.  of  Cornell  Zi- 
brary,) 

Dante.  Alberto  Bacchi  della  Lega.  Indice 
generale  della  bibliografia  dantesca  comp. 
dal  vise.  Colomb  de  Batines.  Bologna,  Ro- 
magnoli,  1883.    2l.-|-i74p.     8^ 

—  G.  A.  Scartazzini.  Dante  in  Germania. 
Pt.  2,  bibliog  dantesca  alemanna,  alfabeticji 
e  sistematica.  Milano,  Hoepli,  1883.  360  p. 
80. 

Desaivre,  Dr,  L60.  Bibliographie.  (/» 
his  Le  mythe  de  la  m^re  Lusine  [M^lusine].) 
St.  Maixent,  1883.     221  p. 

Dickens's  Speeches  (1841-70),  ed.  by  R:  H. 
Shepherd,  contains  a  new  bibliography,  rev. 
and  enlarged. 
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Dies  iRiE.  Merc.  Lib.  Co.  of  Phila.'s  bull, 
for  Jan.,  1885,  concludes  Mr.  Edmands's  bibli- 
ography of  the  Dies  irae,  begun  in  the  Oct.  no. 
There  are  recorded  534  titles  in  all. 

DoRB,  Gustave.  Catalogue  des  dessins, 
aquarelles,  et  estampes  de  G.  D.  exposes  dans 
les  salons  du  Cercle  de  la  Librairie  (mars 
1885),  avec  une  notice  biog.  par  G.  Duplessis. 
Paris,  Cercle  de  la  Librairie,  1885.  225  p.  + 
portrait  grav6  p.  Lalauze.     i6<'. 

Pages  133-193  contain  the  list  of  all  works  illustrated 
by  Dor^. 

Dresden,  K.  Off.  Bibl.  zu.  Paul  Emil 
Richter.  Verzeichniss  d.  neuen  Werke  d.  K. 
off.  Bibl.  zu  Dresden,  1883.  Dresden,  Bur- 
dach  [1884].     57  p.     80. 

Dutch  History.  Dr.  W.  N.  De  Rieu, 
Tweede  supplement  op  het  Repertorium  dcr 
verhandelingen  en  bijdragen  betrefFende  de 
Geschiedenis  des  Vaterlands,  in  mengelwerken 
en  tijdschriften  tot  op  1808  verschenen,  door 
de  leden  vande  Commissie  voor  Geschied  en 
Oudheidkunde  van  de  Maatschappij  der  Neder- 
landsche  Letterkunde  te  Leiden.  Leideo, 
Brill,    1884.       14+  172   p.     80. 

First  Suppl.  pub.  in  i8Sa.    Original  in  187a. 

Eddas,  a  list  of  the  text  editions  of;  by 
Thorvald  Solberg.  (In  Boston  P.L,  bulletin , 
winter  no.  1884-5.) 

Electricity.  Gustav  May.  Die  Weltli- 
teratur  der  Elektricitat  u.  des  Magnetismus, 
1860-83  mit  besond.  Beriicksichtigung  d. 
Electro-Technik.  Wien,  Pest,  Lpz.,  Hart- 
leben,  1884.     13  p.  -|-  i  1.  +203  p.     8^ 

—  G.  May.  A  bibliography  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  1860-83,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  electro-technics ;  with  an  index  by  O. 
Salle,  Ph.D.  London,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1883. 
12-)- 203  p.     8*^. 

"  Compiled  for  the  Gr.  Internat.  Elec.  Exhibition  at 
Vienna,  1SS3;  is  the  first  and  complete  book  of  reference 
for  the  literature  of  the  electric  sciences,  1860-S3." 

English  catalogue  of  books,  1884,  5. 

Fan  and  Parasol.  Bibliographie  de  T^- 
ventail  et  de  Tombrelle.  Paris,  Librairie  du 
Bibliophile,  1883.     8^     (477  copies.) 

Fencing.  E.  Castle's  **  Schools  and  masters 
of  fence,  London,  Bell,  1884,"  304  p.,  40, 
contains  a  bibliography. 


Folk-lore.  Vinson.  Bibliographie  du 
folk-lore  basque  (fin).  (In  Revue  de  Unguis- 
tique,  V.  17,  1884.) 

France.  BiBLiOTHfeQUE  Nationale.  Cata- 
logue des  dissertations  et  Merits  acad^miques 
provenant  des  ^changes  avec  les  universit^s 
6trang6res  et  re^u  par  la  Biblioth^que  Natio- 
nale en  1882.  Paris, Klinksieck,  1884.  loop.  8<>. 

—  MinistAre  de  la  Marine  et  des  Colo- 
nies. Catalogue  par  ordre  g^ographique  des 
cartes,  plans,  vues  de  c6tes,  m^moires,  instruc- 
tions nautiques,  etc.,  qui  composent  I'Hydro- 
graphie  fran9aise.  Paris,  Challamel  aln^,  1884. 
56  p.     8°.     (40  copies.) 

—  Ulysse,  Robert.  £tat  des  catalogues 
des  bibliothdques  publiques  de  France.  Lille, 
Imp.  Danel,  1885.     27  p.     80. 

Franco-German  War.  Julius  Petzholdt. 
Uebersicht  der  neueren  Literatur  liber  den 
deutsch-franzosischen  Krieg,  1 870-1.  (In  N. 
Anzeiger,  Mar.-Apr.,  1885,  p.  82-11 1.) 

"  Continued  from  TVT.  Anx.  iSSo,  p.  94.  We  welcome 
this  long  bibliography  as  a  sign  that  the  new  manage- 
ment of  the  Anzeiger  will  abandon  its  practice  of  dealing^ 
out  bibliographies  in  little,  unsatisfactory,  provoking^ 
fragments.'*  —  X./.,  May,  '85,  p.  114. 

Freiberg.  Heydenreich.  Bibliographisches 
Repertorium  liber  die  Geschichte  der  Stadt 
Freiberg  und  ihres  Berg-  u.  Huttenwesens. 
Freiberg  i.  Sachs.,  Craz  u.  Gerlach  in  Comm. 
II  4-  128  p.     8°. 

Geneve,  University  de.  Docs,  pour 
servir  k  Thist.  de  rUniversit6,  3:  Catal.  des 
ouvrages,  articles  et  m6m.  pub.  par  les  profes- 
seurs.     Geneve,  Georg,  1883.     112  p.     80. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin's 
Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  g6ographie  univer- 
selle,  tome  2  (D-J),  Paris,  Hachette  et 
Cie.,  1884,  1016  p.,  4S  contains  bibliograph- 
ical information. 

Geology.  G.  Dewalque.  Catalogue  des 
ouvrages  de  g6oIogie,  de  min^ralogie,  et  de 
pal^ontologie.  Li6ge,Vaillant-Carmanne,  1885. 
8°. 

German  History.  F.  C.  Dahlmann.  Quel- 
lenkunde  zurdeutschen  Geschichte.  5.  Aufl. 
neu  zusammengestellt  v.  G.  Waitz.  3.  Aufl., 
Giit.,  Dietrich,  1883.     20  +  341  p.     8^ 

German  Literature.  E.  Weller.  Rep- 
ertorium typographicum ;  die  deutsche  Liter- 
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atur  im  ersten  Viertel  des  16.  Jahrh.     2.  Suppl. 
Nordlingen,  Beck,  1884. 

Grotius.  H.  Com.  Rogge.  Bibliotheca 
Grotiana  ;  Hug.  Grotii  operum  descr.  bibliog. 
[Pars  I.]  Hag.  Com.,  Nijhof,  1883.  10  +  76 
p.     80. 

With  a  Dutch  title  also. 

Groton  (Mass.)  P.L.  Catalogue.  Groton, 
1885.     192  p.     O. 

Author  and  title.  L.  cont.  4rOOO  vols,  and  circulates 
10,000  vols,  per  year. 

Hamburg.  Hans  Schroder.  Lexikon  der 
hamburgischen  Schriftsteller  bis  zur  Gegen- 
wart,  begriindet  von  Schroder,  fortgesetzt  von 
A.  H.  Kellinghusen.  Bd.  8:  Westphalen- 
Zylius.     Hamburg,  1883.     2I. +  258P.     8®. 

The  work,  which  contains  4.573  nos.;  was  begun  34  yrs. 
ago.    A  suppl.  is  in  preparation. 

Henry  V.  Le  comte  de  Chambord.  Bib- 
liographie  des  Merits  dont  Henri  a  6t6  Tobjet. 
(In  Polybiblion^  p.  260-76.) 

From  I  Sao  to  1839.    To  be  continued. 

Incunabula.  A.  Germain.  Notice  sur  un 
recueil  d'incunables  de  la  Biblioth^que  de 
Montpellier.     Montp.,  1884.     28  p.    4^ 

—  Paul  Parfouru,  archiviste  du  Gers.  Cat- 
alogue des  incunables  de  la  Biblioth^que 
d^Auch.  Auch.  imp.  Cocharaux  fr^res,  1885. 
20  p.     80. 

Index  Soc.  Index  of  obituary  notices  for 
1 88 1  [not  complete].  London,  1883.  7  +  103 
p.     Sq.  O. 

Ireland.  National  L.  Suppl.  catalogues 
of  books,  by  author,  title,  subject,  and  class, 
added  during  1880.  Dublin,  n.  d.  11  -j-455 
p.     O.     [Has  9  pages  of  explanation.] 

Italy.  Ministero  de  Agric,  Indust.,  e 
CoMMERCio.  Saggio  di  bibliograiia  statistica 
italiana.     Roma,  1883.     144-150  p.    8^ 

Jews.  Joseph  Jacobs.  The  Jewish  ques- 
tion, 1875-83;  bibliog.  hand-list.  (In  Trub- 
ner^s  lit.  record^  4:  69-72.) 

Journalists.  W:  M.  Griswold.  Direc- 
tory of  writers  for  the  literary  press  in  the 
U.S.     Bangor,  Me.,  1884.     24  p.     O. 

Juvenile  Literature.  Ratgeber  f.  Eltern, 
Lehrer,  u.  Bibliothekvorstande  bei  der  Aus- 


wahl  von  Jugendschriften.     Frankfurt  a.  M., 
1883.     4-1-67  p.     80. 

—  Dietrich  Theden.  Flihrer  durch  d. 
Jugendliteratur ;  Grundsatze  z.  Beurtheilung 
d.  deutschen  Jugendliteratur,  Winke  fiir 
Grundung,Einrichtung,u.  Fortfiihrung  einsch- 
lagiger  Bibliotheken,  u  Verzeichniss  empfeh- 
lenswerther  Schriften,  fur  Eltern,  Erzieher  u. 
Bibliothekare ;  mit  einem  Vorwort  v.  Dr.  J. 
Chr.  Gottlob  Schuman.  Hamburg,  B.  S.  Be- 
rendsohn,  1883.     8  +  78  p.     O. 

Kant.  Bibliographie  des  Jahres  1883  mit 
Nachtragen  zu  friiheren  Jahren.  Konigsberg, 
F.  Beyer,  1885.    7  p.     8". 

King,  G:  Gordon,  Library  of.  Jos.  Allen 
Nolan.    Newport,  R.I. ,  1885.    2v.  [7] -I-432; 

84  [0"l~327  P«     Q'     200  copies. 

Landau,  Horace  de.  Catalogue  des  livres 
ms.  et  imprimis  comp.  la  biblioth^que  de 
Franz  Roediger.  Florence,  1885.  590  p.  8°. 
100  copies. 

Law.  Bibliographie  des  livres  de  droit  et  de 
jurisprudence  publics  jusqu^a  14  nov.  1884, 
class^  dans  I'ordre  des  codes  avec  table  alph. 
des  mati^res,  et  des  noms  des  auteurs.  Paris, 
Marchall,  Billard,  &  Co.,  1884.     116  p.     8®. 

—  Bibliotheca  juridica:  systematisches 
Verzeichniss  der  neueren  u.  gebrauchlicheren 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Staats-  u.  Rechtswissen- 
schaft  erschienenen  Lehrbiicher,  Compendien, 
Gesetzbiicher,  Commentare,  etc.  Lpz.,  Ross- 
berg,  1885.     i2-t-67p.    80. 

—  Birkmeyer.  Zusammenstellung  der  ge- 
sammten  bis  jetzt  zu  Reichs-Civilprocessord- 
nung  erschienenen  Literatur,  geordnet  nach 
der  Reihenfolge  der  Gesetzes-Paragraphen. 
(In  Beitr.  z.  Erldut,  d,  deutsch.  Rechts^  1884, 

p.  179-241.) 

—  Systematisches  Verzeichniss  der  neueren 
u.  gebrauchlicheren  auf  dem  Gebiete  u.  Rechts- 
wissenschaft  erschienenen  Lehrbiicher,  Com- 
pendien, Gesetzbiicher,  Commentare,  etc. 
Lpz.,  1884.    8o.     1 1-|-  12  4-67  p. 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  P.L.  Catalogue;  sup- 
plement, 1873-83.     L.,  1883.    985  p.     O. 

Diet. ;  short  titles ;  imprints  carefully  made. 

Leeser  L.  Catalogue  of  the  L.L. :  comp. 
by  Cyrus  Adler,  A  B.  Phil.,  1883.  [4]  -[- 
65  p.    80. 

Leyden  University.    Catalogue  des  livres 
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chinois  qui  trouvent  dans  la  biblioth^que ; 
[par  le  Prof.  G.  Schlegel].  Leide,  E.  J. 
Brill,  1883.     27  p.     1.  O. 

—  E.  Peacock.  Index  to  English  speaking 
students  who  have  graduated  at  L.  U.  Lond., 
Index  Soc,  1883.     6  + 107  p.    sq.  O. 

Libraries.  Gust.  Becker.  Catalog!  bibliothe- 
carum  antiqul.  i.  Catalogi  saeculo  xiii  vetus- 
tiores.  11.  Catalogus  catalogorum  posterioris 
aetatis.  Bonnae,  Cohen  &  Sohn,  1885.  4-|- 
329  p.     8  . 

—  Catalogue  ^  consulter  pour  Torganisation 
et  la  direction  d'une  bibliothdque  populaire  des- 
tin^e  ^  des  lectures  adultes,  pr6c6d6  d'une  no- 
tice explicative  sur  le  catalogue  et  de  renseigne- 
ments  sur  Porganisation  dMne  biblioth^que. 
Paris,  Chaix,  1883.     160  p.    8°. 

Apparently  a  French  A.L..A.  catalogue. 

—  Melvil  Dewey.  Library  abbreviations. 
Bost.,  Library  Bureau  [1885].    8  p.  T. 

Contains  abbreriations ;  loo  forenames,  for  headings; 
for  imprints  and  notes;  for  book  titles;  for  places  of 
publications;  titles,  states,  etc.;  size  notation,  months, 
days. 

—  W :  E.  Foster,  Libn.  Providence  P.L. 
Libraries  and  readers. 

—  Libraries  and  schools :  select  addresses 
and  papers;  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr., 
S.  S.  Green,  R.  C.  Metcalf,  and  W.  E.  Foster. 

—  J.  Brander  Matthews.  The  home  library. 
Appleton's  Home  Books,  No.  11. 

—  Elliot  Slock.  Book  lover's  library.  Some 
of  the  titles  are :  How  to  form  a  library.  How 
to  manage  a  library.  How  to  arrange  a  library, 
How  to  catalogue  a  library.  H.  B.  Wheatley, 
editor.     In  preparation. 

Li^GE.  X.  de.  Theux  de  Montjardin.  Bib- 
liographie  li^geoise.  Cont. :  1°.  les  livres  im- 
primis ^  Li6ge  depuis  le  16"  si^cle  jusqu'^  nos. 
jours;  20.  les  ouvrages  pub.  en  Belgique  et  \ 
r^tranger,  cone.  Phistoire  de  Tancienne  prin- 
cipaut^  de  Li^ge  et  de  la  province  actuelle  du 
m^menom.   2«6d.aug.  Brux.,  1885.  571  p.  80. 

Literature,  History  of.  Ant.  Laporte.  Bib- 
liographic contemporaine  ;  histoire  litt^raire  du 
XIX*.  si^cle ;  manuel  critique  et  raisonn6;  supple- 
ment de  Brunet,  de  Qu6rard,  de  Barbier,  etc. 
Tome  I  (A-Boy).     Paris,  Laporte,  1885.     80. 

Liturgy.  M.Rellechet.  Notes  sur  les  livres 
liturgiques  des  diocdses  d'Autun,  Chalon,   et 


Macon.  Paris,  H.  Champion ;  Autun,  Dejus- 
sien,  1883.     12  +  537  p. +  1  1.     8°. 

London  Catalogue  of  periodicals,  news- 
papers, and  transactions  for  1885. 

—  Statistical  Society.    Catalogue,  1884. 
Love,  German.     Hugo  Hayn.     Bibliotheca 

Germanorum  erotica ;  Verzeichnissdergesamm- 
ten  deutschen  erot.  Literatur  m.  Einschluss  der 
Uebersetzgn.,  nebst  Angabe  der  fremden  Orig- 
inale.  2®  durchaus  umgearb.,  sehr  stark  verm., 
durch  Beifiig.  der  Berliner  u.  Miinchener  deut- 
schen erot.  Bucherschatze  bereich.  u.  m.  Anti- 
quar-Preisen  vers.  Aufl.  Leipzig,  Unflad, 
1885.     4  +  483  p.     9,000  titles. 

Luther.  C.  H.Beck.  Bibliotheca Lutherana. 
Ndrdlingen,  1885.    5 +  185  p.     80.     1236  nos. 

A  bookseller's  catalof^,  but  of  a  very  lar^e  collection, 
and  so  carefully  made  as  to  remind  one  of  the  reg^retted 
Paul  Tromel's  Bibliotheca  Americana. 

—  Reading  notes  on,  by  J.  Edmands. 
(YxomMercUbyBtill.  Phila.,  1883.   18  p.  S.) 

Lyons.  L.  Niepol.  Arch^ologie  lyonnaise. 
Basle,  H.  Georg,  1884.     2  v.     132,  133  p.     8«. 

Madagascar.  P.  Cr^mazy.  Notice  bibliog. 
sur  M.  St.  Denis  (tie  de  Reunion),  imp. 
Drouhet  fils,  1884.    63  p.    8'>. 

—  Essai  de  bibliog.  malgache  ou  catal.  des 
ouvrages  Merits  sur  Madagascar  ou  en  langue 
mad^casse.     (In  Polybiblion^  v.  18,  p.  159-163.) 

Maidment,  Jas.,  Bibliog.  of,  1817-78.  By 
T:  G:  Stevenson.  Edinb.,  1883.  55  p.  8«. 
(100  cop.  for  private  circul.) 

Manuscripts.  Otto  von  Heinemann.  Die 
Handschriften  der  Herzogiichen  Bibliothek  zu 
Wolfenbiittel ;  beschreiben  von  Dr.  Otto  von 
Heinemann,  herzogl.  Oberbibliothekar.  i. 
Abth. :  Die  Helmstedter  Handschriften.  I. 
Wolfenbiittel,  Julius  Zwissler,  1884.  1 2  +  380 
4-  [i]  front,  u.  10  facsimiles.  Lex.  8<>.  N.Y., 
Stechert. 

Maps.  Harvard  Univ.  Bull.  No.  30,  con- 
tinues the  list  of  the  Kohl  collection  of  maps, 
and  contains  a  "Classified  index  to  maps  in 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  publications," 
by  R.  Bliss. 

Mathematics.  Gustaf  Enestrom.  Biblio- 
theca mathematica.    Stockh.,  1884.    123  p.    Q. 

Pub.  in  mo.  pts.  An  alphabetical  list  of  new  math, 
books  and  pphs.,  and  articles  in  periodicals,  and  another 
list  of  reviews  of  math,  books. 
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—  Cornell  Univ.  lists.,  No.  i :  Mathematics. 

—  University  of  St.  Andrews  Library.  Cata- 
logue of  mathematical  works.  [Compiled  by  J. 
M.  Anderson.]     St.  Andrews,  1883.   22  p.   8®. 

—  Hardy,  A.  S.  Courses  of  reading  on 
special  subjects :  mathematics.  (In  the  Critic^ 
July  28,  Aug.  II.  1883.) 

Medicine.  Allg.  deutsche  Ausstellung  auf 
dera  Gebiete  der  Hygiene  und  des  Rettungs- 
wesens.  Verzeichniss  der  Blicher,  u,s,w. 
Berlin,  1882-3.     I4+I44P«     80. 

—  Baltimore.  J:  R.  Quinan.  Medical  an- 
nals of  Baltimore,  1 608-1880,  including  litera- 
ture. Bait.,  1884.  214+ [i]  p. -[- Portrait. 
O. 

—  J.  S.  Billings's  Medical  bibliography. 
Bait.,  1883,  **  contains  advice  to  the  compilers 
of  medical  bibliograiies  which  might  profitably 
be  pondered  by  any  bibliografer."  L.  j,  8 : 
322. 

—  Dr.  Robert  Fletcher  adds  a  bibliog.  to  his 
**  Human  proportion  in  art  and  anthropometry." 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Moses  King,  1883.  ^7  p. 
O.    L.j.  8:  323. 

—  A.  Germain.  Notice  sur  un  recueil  d'in- 
cunables  de  la  biblioth^que  de  la  Faculty  de 
M^decine  de  Montpellier.  Montpellier,  impr. 
J.  Martel,  1884.     12  p.     4<». 

Meteorology.  G.  Hellman.  Repertorium 
der  deutschen  Meteorologie.  Lpz. ,  Engelmann, 
1883.    34  p.  4- 999  col. +  2  pi.    80. 

METZ,Toulet  Verdun.  Arthur  Benoit.  Les 
bibliophiles,  les  collectionneurs,  et  les  biblio- 
th^ques  des  monastdres  des  trois  6v^ch6s. 
Nancy,  Wiener,  1884.    300  p.     8<>. 

Mexico.  Alex.  D.  Anderson's  "  Mexico 
from  the  internal  stand-point,  N.Y.,  Brentano, 
1884,"  contains  a  list  of  185  works  in  English 
on  Mexico's  resources,  characteristics,  and  his- 
tory. 

Middle  Ages.  Ulysse  Chevalier.  Reper- 
toire des  sources  historiques  du  moyen  ^e. 
Bio-bibliographie.  Tome  i.  Paris,  Soc.  Bib- 
liog., 1883.     20 -|- 1 1 85  p.    8°. 

Money.  Prof.  W.  Stanley  Jevons's  posthu- 
mous •*  Investigations  in  currency  and  finance, 
Lond.,  Macm.,  1884,"  444-414  P-t  8^  has  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  p.  362-414. 

Monkery.  Willibald  P.  Hauthaler.  Litera- 
tur-Verzeichniss ;   Literatur  firemder  Autoren, 


die  den  [Benedictiner  und  Cistercienser]  Orden 
betrlfft.  (In  Studien  aus  d,  Benedict  u,  dent 
Cist.  Or  den  ^  J^hrg.  6,  Heft  i,  p.  205-11.) 

Montauban.  a.  Foresti6  neveu,  R6cit  des 
troubles  de  M.  (10  mai  1790)  :  bibliog.  descents 
rel.  \  cet  6v6nement.  Montauban,  imp.  For- 
esti6,  1883.     100  p.     8°.     (100  copies.) 

Music.  F.  Aschersohn.  Musikalische  Bib- 
liographie.  (In  Vierteljahresschr.f.Musikwis,^ 
I.  Jahrg.  I.  Viertelj.) 

—  Bibliog.  of  Eng.  writings  on  music  will 
form  an  appendix  to  the  **  Biographical  die. 
of  musicians,"  announced  by  Jas.  D.  Brown, 
of  Mitchell  L.,  Glasgow. 

—  Hartford  L.  As.  Bulletin  for  Apr.  [1884] 
contains  a  two-page  classified  list  of  the  works 
on  music  in  that  library. 

Musical  periodicals.  W.  Freystatter.  Die 
musikalischen  Zeitschriften  seit  ihrer  Entsteh- 
ung  bis  zur  Gegenwart ;  chronologisches  Ver- 
zeichniss der  periodischen  Schriften  tiber 
Musik. 

MussET,  Alfred  de.  Bibliographic  des 
oeuvres  de,  et  des  ouvrages,  gravures,  et  vi- 
gnettes qui  s'y  rapportent.  Par  Maurice  Cou- 
lard.  Paris,  Rouquette,  1883.  24+100  p. 
8<*.  Portrait.  (320  cop.,  of  which  20  on  large 
pap.) 

Mythology.  Hartford  L.  Assn's  Bulletin 
for  April  [1885]  has  a  two-page  note  on  my- 
thology and  folk-lore. 

Names.  Ed.  Le  H^richer's  "Glossaire  ger- 
manique,  scandinave,  et  h^bralque  des  noms 
d'hommes.  Paris,  Maison  neuve  &  Co.,  1884," 
will  probably  be  found  useful  by  cataloguers. 

Namur.  F.  D.  Doyen.  Bibliographie  na- 
muroise  indiquant  les  livres  impr.  ^  Namur, 
les  ouvrages  pub.  en  Belgique  ou  ^  I'^tranger 
par  des  auteurs  namurois  ou  cone.  I'histoire  du 
comt^  ou  de  la  province  actuelle  de  Namur, 
suivie  d'une  liste  chronol.  et  anal,  des  placards 
et  ordonnances  rel.  ^  I'ancien  pays  de  Namur. 
I  partie.     Namur,  1884.     144  p.    8^ 

Netherlands.  Brinkman's  catalogus  der 
boeken  enz.  die  1850-82  in  Nederland  zijn 
uitgegeven  of  herdrukt.  i.  aufl.  Amst.,  1883. 
p.  1-86.    80. 

—  L :  D.  Petit.  Bibliotheek  van  nederland- 
sche  pamfletten.  's  Gravenhaag,  NijhofT,  1882- 
3.    2  v.     11  +  28,  330  p.    4«. 
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New  Caledonia.  Leon  Valine.  Essai  d'un 
bibliographic  de  la  Nouvelle  Cal.  et  ses  de- 
pendances.     Paris,  C.  Klincksieck,  1883. 

New  Jersey,  A  list  of  books  for  the  school 
libraries  of.    Newark,  1884.     30  p.     D. 

New  York.  Cornell  University  **  Library" 
for  July  ('83)  contains  references  on  the  hist. 
of  Western  N.Y. 

Newspapers.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son's  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Annual;  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  American  newspapers.    Phil.  [1884]. 

994  p.    8^- 

—  Die  Deutsche  Presse,  Verzeichniss,  u.s.w. 

I.  Bd. :  Politische  Zeitungen,  Amts-,  Local., 
und  Anzeige-bljitter.  Forbach,  Hupfcr,  1885. 
8  +  280  p.    80. 

—  SelPs  dictionary  of  the  world's  press. 
Lond.,  Sell,  1885.     80.    With  maps.    i-s. 

North  Easton  (Mass.)  Ames  Free  Li- 
brary, Bulletin  No.  i :  books  added.  Mar.  i, 
1883-Jan.  I,  1884.     Boston,  1884.    40  p.    O. 

Notary,  Business  of.  Adam  Niemerowski. 
Bibliografia  powszeckna  notarjatu.  Warsaw, 
1884.     300  p. 

So  minute  as  to  include  even  B.  About**  "  Nez  d'un 
notjure.*' 

Nottingham  Free  P.  Libs.  Class-list  (No. 
3)  and  suppl.  of  books  in  the  ref.  lib'y,  with 
lists  of  mags,  and  newspapers.  F.  Science.  J. 
Potter  Briscoe,  Pr.  Libn ;  J  :  J.  Ogle,  As.  Lib'n 
Nott.,  Jan.,  1884.    43  p.     O. 

Numismatics.  G.  Cumont.  Bibliog.  g^n. 
et  raisonn^e  de  la  numismatique  beige.  Brux., 
C.  Marquardt,  1885.     12  -f-  474  p.     8®. 

—  Same.    Paris,  Le  Soudier,  1884.    80. 
Obelisks.      Enrico    Narducci.      Saggio  di 

bibliografia  degli  obelischi.  (In  11  Buonarroti, 
ser.  3,  V.  I,  p.  75-9-) 

Peabody  Institute.  Catalogue  of  the 
library.  Part  i :  A-C.  Bait.,  1883.  6+ [2] 
+  868  p.  1.  O.  [Z.y.  8 :  167.] 

Periodicals.  Birmingham.  Mason  Science 
College  has  printed  a  catalog  of  6,000  v.  of 
its  periodicals  and  journals  and  transactions  of 
scientific  societies. 

Petermann's  Geographische  Mittheilungen, 
Classified  index  to  the  maps  of.  R:  Bliss,  Jr. 
Cambr.,  Mass.,  1884.  1.0.  (In  Harv.  C/niv. 
Lib.,  Bibliog.  contrib.  no.  16.)  1,340  titles. 

Mr.   B.  intends  in  this  way  to  index  the  maps  in  the 
publications  of  all  the  principal  gcog.  societies. 


Phila.,  Lib.  Co.  of.    Bulletin,  Jan.,  '85. 

Smaller  type  and  longer  lines  than  before  and  a  more 
liberal  insertion  of  notes.  30  more  pages  of  C:  R.  Hilde- 
bum's  Issues  of  the  press  in  P«nn.,  1770-76. 

Philosophy,  Classification  of.  C.  Renou- 
vier.  Esquisse  d'une  classification  syst^matique 
des  doctrines  philosophiques,  vol.  I.  Paris, 
G.  Fischhaber,  1884.     80. 

Physiology.  The  Hartford  L.  Assoc.^s 
bulletin  for  Jan.,  1885,  has  a  note  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  hygiene. 

PoNTOiSE.  Leon  Thomas.  Bibliog.  de  la 
ville  et  du  canton  de  Pontoise.  Pontoise,  imp. 
Paris,  1884.     8  +  21 1  p.  fiac-sim.     8^ 

Poole's  Index.  D.  Chilovi.  Una  curiosity 
bibliografica.  (Pages  532-42  oiNuova  Otologia^ 
I  agosto,  1883.) 

A  notice  of  P.*s  Index  by  the  Lib*n  of  the  Marucelliana 
at  Florence.    See  Nation^  Feb.  ai,  *84,  p.  169. 

P.*8  Index  has  been  continued  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Library  journal  t  and  later  as  a  separate  quarterly. 

Portugal.  Innocencio  Francisco  de  Silva. 
Diccionario  bibliographico  portuguez,  estudios 
contin.  por  Brito  Aranha.  Tome  10  (3  do, 
supplemento),  H.  J.  Lisboa  imp.  nac,  1883. 
24-^411  p.     8<». 

Poulet-Malassis,  Aug.,  Bibliog.  descrip- 
tive et  anecdotique  des  ouvrages  Merits  et  pub- 
lics par.  Paris,  P.  Rouquette,  1883.  80.  (100 
copies.) 

Printing,  Bibliog.  of,  with  notes  and  illus- 
trations. E.  C.  Bigmore  and  C.  W.  H.  Wy- 
man.  Vol.  2 :  M-S.  Lond.,  B.  Quaritch,  1884. 
8^    412  p.    4^ 

^-  H.  Klemm.  Beschreibender  Katalog 
des  bibliographischen  Museums.  Dresden, 
Klemm,  1884.  2.  Abth.  8  -\-  509  p.  -|-  4 
engravings.    8®. 

Prison  literature.  By  Walter  B.  Slater. 
(In  Bibliographer,  Nov.,  '84,  p.  183-4.) 

Additions  to  W.  C.  Hazlitt's  article  in  the  Aug.  no. 

Psychical  research,  Society  for.  Library 
catalogue,  1884.  (In  their  Proceedings,  Dec, 
1884,  v.  2,  p.  293-315.) 

Ptolemy.  Harvard  Univ.  Bull.,  Oct.,  '83, 
continues  the  maps  in  **  Petermann's  Mitthei- 
lungen" and  the  bibliography  of  "Ptolemy's 
Geography,"  and  begins  a  description  of  the 
Kohl  collection  of  early  maps  belonging  to  the 
Dept.  of  State,  by  Justin  Winsor. 
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Publishers'  Trade-list  annual,  1883.  nth 
year.    N.Y.,  F.  Leypoldt.  roy.  8°. 

Q.P.  Indexes,  by  W.  M.  Griswold.     4th 

ann.  issue,  1884.     Bangor,  1885.    57  p.  O. 

Brief,  but  useful  in  cases  not  corered  by  Pooie. 

—  Annual  for  1883  [W.  M.  G.],  Index  to  the 
leading  British  reviews  and  magazines  for  1882. 
Bangor,  1884.    40  p.     O.    No.  16. 

—  Same.  Bangor,  Me.,  Q.P. I.,  1885.  36 p.  O. 

—  Griswold,  W :  M.  Table  alphab^tique  g6n- 
6rale  des  mati^res  et  des  noms  des  auteurs  cont. 
dans  les  1. 193-268  de  la  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes 
ct  1-2 1  de  Idi  Nouvelle  revue,  Bangor,  Q.P. 
index,  1883.     25  p.     O. 

QuARiTCH,  Bernard.  Gen.  cat.  pt.  2 :  nat. 
hist.  &  science.  Pt.  3 :  Periodicals,  journals, 
and  trans.     Lond.,  1881-3.     O. 

Queensland.  Lib'y  of  Parliament.  Anal, 
and  class,  cat. :  by  D.  O'Donovan.     Brisbane, 

1883.    8+ [I]  4-425+ [4]  p.    Q. 
Raphael.    £ug.  Miintz.    Les  historiens  et 

les    critiques    de  Raphael,    1483- 1883;    essai 

bibliog.  pour  servir  d'appendice  k  Touvrage  de 

Passavant.  Paris,  J.  Ronan,  1883.   174  p.   8<»-|- 

portraits. 

Reading  and  the  mind,  with  something  to 

read.  N.Y.,  Benziger  Bros.,  1884.  49+  [i]  p. 

O. 

The  last  14  p.  contain  classed  lists  of  books  or  authors 
recommended,  divided  into  <*  Literature  of  Time,**  **  Lit- 
erature of  Eternity.** 

Regnier,  Mathurin,  Bibliographie  de.  Par 
H  :  Cherrier.  Paris,  P.  Rouquette,  1884.  4+ 
56  p.     (200  copies.) 

Reims.  Tableau  des  travaux  de  PAcaddmie 
de  Reims,  1841-2;  repertoire  alphab^tique  des 
documents  in^dits,  stances  et  travaux,  par  H : 
Javart.  Reims,  imp.  de  TAcad^mie  et  chez 
Renart,  1883.    8  +  184  p.     80. 

RiCORDi  bibliografici.  C.  R.  Biscia.  Vol.i. 
(Abati-Guinicelli).  Livorno,  coi  tipi  di  Fr. 
Vigo,  1885.    8  +  356  p.    80. 

Rome.  Vincenzo  Forcella.  Catalogo  dei 
manoscritti  rel.  alia  storia  di  Roma  che  si  con- 
servano  nella  biblioteca  Vaticana.  Vol.  iv. 
Torino,  Roma,  Firenze,  frat.  Bocca,  1885. 
296  p.    8<>. 

Rothschild,  Jas.  de.  E.  Picot.  Catalogue 
des  livres  composant  la  bibliothdque  dc  feu  le 


baron  James  de  Rothschild.  Tome  i.  Paris, 
1884.  i9-|-67i-t-[i]  p.  O.  With  portrait, 
3  fac-similes  of  binding,  and  3  of  printing,  and 
many  wood-cuts  in  the  text. 

Sacheverell,  Dr,  H  :,  A  bibliog.  of.  By 
F.  Madan,  Oxford,  1884.     73  p.     Sm.  80. 

—  Bibliography  of.  By  E.  Solly.  (In  BibU- 
ographer,  Feb.,  1884,  p.  66-72.) 

Savoy.  Antonio  Manno.  Prefiazione  alia 
bibliografia  storica  degli  stati  della  monarchia 
di  Savoia  compilata  da  A.  Manno  e  V.  Promis, 
e  publicata  per  cure  della  R.  Deputazione  di 
storia  patria.     Torino,  1884.     35  p.    4°. 

Scandinavia.  Thorvald  Solberg.  Bibliog. 
of  the  important  books  in  the  Eng.  lang.  relat- 
ing to  the  S.  countries,  w.  Eng.  trs.  of  the  most 
important  mag.  arts,  and  a  few  titles  rel.  to  the 
S.  languages  and  mythology.  (Pages  413-500 
of  Horn,  F :  Winkel,  Hist,  of  the  lit.  of  the 
Scand.  north,  tr.  by  R.  B.  Anderson.  Chic, 
Griggs,  1884  [1883].  O.) 

Shakspeare.  College  of  New  Jersey.  In- 
dex or  subject-catalogue:  W:  Shakespeare, 
n.  p.,  [1884].      10  p. 

"  Strictly  a  subject-catalogue,  i ./.,  includes  only  the 
works  about  8.  Thoroughly  and  carefully  made.  Would 
hare  been  easier  to  consult  if  a  prospectus  of  the  dassi- 
fication  had  been  prefixed." — L.j, 

Sicily.  Giuseppe  M.  Mira.  Bibliografia 
siciliana.  Vol.  3,  fasc.  26.  Palermo,  1884. 
441  -^84  p.    4^.     From  Urbanus  to  the  end. 

Slavery.  Cornell  Univ.  *•  Library,"  Jan., 
1884,  contains  a  list  of  anti-slavery  periodicals 
in  the  collection  of  anti-slavery  books  given 
by  S :  J.  May  in  1870,  and  a  list  of  the  tracts, 
mostly  anonymous,  'of  the  Amer.  Anti-Slavery 
Soc,  with  the  authors'  names. 

SoAVE,  Francesco,  Saggio  di  una  biblio- 
grafia di.  (In  Bolletino  star,  della  Svizzera 
itaL,  Dec,  1884.) 

SouTHBRiDGE  (Mass.)  P.  L.  Supplement- 
ar}' catalogue.  No.  2.    Bost.,  1884.    128  p.    O. 

Spain.  M.  Torres-Campos.  Bibliografia 
espafiola  contemporanea  del  derecho  y  de  la 
politica  1800-1880,  con  tres  ap^ndices  rel.  i,  la 
bibliog.  extranjera  sobre  el  derecho  espaiiol,  i. 
la  hisp.-americana,  y  i  la  portug.-brasilefia. 
Madrid,  1883.     288  p.    4^. 

Stockholm.  Koneligt  Biblioteket.  Cata- 
logue de  la  bibliothdque  japonaise  de  Norden- 
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skiold,  coord.,  rev.,  ann.,  et  pub.  par  L^on  de 
Rosny,  et  pr^c.  d'une  introd.  par  le  marq. 
d'Herveyde  Saint-Denys.     Paris,  1883.     24 -f 

359  P-    1-  O. 

Sudan  Literature.  Philippe  Paulitschke. 
Die  Sud^nlander  nach  dem  gegenwartigen 
Stande  der  Kentniss.  Freiburg  i.  Br.,  Herder, 
1885.     12 +  31 1  p.    8®. 

Pag^es  a8o-3i  I  contain  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
later  Sudan  literature. 

Sugar-cane,  A  bibliography  of  the;  by 
H.  Ling  Roth.  (In  preparation,  June, 
1885.) 

Sunday-school  library,  The;  byA.  E. 
Dunning.     16°. 

Treats  of  the  hist.,  object,  authorship,  selection,  use, 
distribution  and  power  ot  the  library." —  Th*  Congrega- 
iionalisi. 

Swift,  Jona.,  Notes  for  a  bibliog.  of;  by 
Stanley  Lane  Poole.  (Pages  1 60-1 71  oi  BibU- 
ographer^  Nov.  '84.) 

Swinburne,  The  bibliography  of:  a  bibliog. 
list  in  chronol.  order  of  the  published  verse 
and  prose  of  A.  C.  Swinburne  (1857-83)  ;  by 
R.  H.  Shepherd.  London,  G:  Redway,  1883. 
40  p.     8®.     Privately  printed. 

Theology,  Max  Heimbucher.  Die  Bibli- 
othek  des  Priesters;  praktische  Winke  fUr 
deren  Anlage  und  Erweiterung,  mit  besond. 
Berlicksichtigung  der  neueren  theol.  Litera- 
tur.  Regensburg,  Manz,  1885.  8 -f- 140  p. 
80. 

TORRINGTON   (CONN.)     L.    AsSOC.       Suppl. 

No.  4  to  the  Catalogue  [G:  W.  Cole].  March, 
Torr.,  1885.     18  p.     O. 

Turgenief.  Bibliography.  (In  Ut,  W. 
(Bost.),  Sept.  22,  1883,  p.  304,  i.) 

United  States  gov.  publications.  List  of, 
pub.  monthly  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Anglim  &  Co., 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  quarterly  by  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly, 

—  John  H.  Hickcox  publishes  a  monthly 
catalogue  of  U.S  gov.  publications.  Vol.  i. 
Wash.,  1885. 

Vallardi.  Catalogo  delle  opere  araldiche, 
genealog.,  biogr.,  e  storiche  ms.  e  stampate 
componente  Tarchivio  Vallardi.  2a  ed.  Milano, 
1884.     27  p.     8^. 

Veronese,  Guarino,   e    il   suo   epistolario 


edito  e  inedito.  Indice  alfabetico  delle  lettere 
e  biograiia  tratta  da  essa.  Di  Remigio  Sabba- 
dini.     Salerno,  1885.    82  p.    8^ 

Violin,  Bibliography  of  the ;  by  E:  Heron 
Allen.  (Pages  329-343  of  his  Violin-makers, 
Lond.,  1884.     O.) 

Catalogue  of  violin  schools  and  instruction  books. 

Voltaire:  Bibliographie  de  ses  oeuvres. 
Par  G.  Bengesco.  Tom.  2.  Paris,  Didier, 
1885.    80. 

Vosges.  Haillant.  Bibliographie  vosgienne 
de  Tann^e  1883,  ou  catalogue  m^thodique  et 
raisonn^  des  pub.  sur  les  Vosges.  Paris, 
Lechevalier,  1884.     88  p.    8®. 

463  nos.,  of  which  as  are  on  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

War,  Art  of.  E.  Baldamus.  Die  Erschein- 
ungen  der  deutschen  Literatur  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Kriegswissenschaft  und  Pferdekunde,  1880- 
4.     Lpz.,  1885.    8®. 

Webster,  D.  C:  H:  Hale.  Bibliog.  Web- 
steriana :  publications  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  D.  Webster,    n.  p.,  n.  d.    4  p.    1.  O. 

Extr.  from  the  Bull,  of  the  Merc.  Lib.,  Phila.,  July, 
1883. 

Wiesbaden,  Der  konigl.  Landesbibliothk  zu. 
A.  V.  d.  Linde.  Die  Nassauer  Brunnen-Liter- 
atur  der  k.  L.  zu  W.  beschrieben.  Wiesbaden, 
Bergmann,  1883.     8*». 

Windsor  (Vt.)  L.  Assoc.  Short  catalog, 
with  an  account  of  the  organization  and  the 
rules,  Dec,  1883.  Windsor,  1883.  57+  [i]  p. 
O.     Dewey  system. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  P.L.  Catalogue 
of  the  circulating  dept.  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
intermediate  dept.  Wore,  1884.  1,392  p. 
O. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Second  Parish  S.S. 
L.  Catalogue  [prepared  by  Miss  E.  W.  Sar- 
gent].   Worcester,  1884.    62  p.    D. 

A  first-rate  piece  of  work.  The  selection  of  books  is  a 
very  choice  one  also.  Miss  Sargent  has  read  all  the  books 
and  keeps  herself  well  informed  regarding  the  childrvn's 
books.  ~  S:  S.G. 

Yellowstone  Nat.  Park.  Dr.  A.  B.  Peale. 
Bibliog.     (/«  A/j  Report  on  park.)     [1883?] 

Zschokke,  R.  Sauerlander.  H :  Zschokke 
Ausstellung.  Catalog.  Aarau,  Sauerlander, 
1884.     36  p.     8«. 
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SO  far  as  I  know,  no  special  attention  has  as 
yet  been  drawn  to  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  subject  connected  with  library 
management,  namely,  library  economics^  estab- 
lished on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis.  When  we 
glance  over  the  history  of  the  old  large  libra- 
ries of  Europe  we  find  that  the  lesson  it  teaches 
us  comes  pretty  much  to  this :  they  have  gone 
through  the  successive  stages  of,  in  the  first 
instance,  accommodation  in  a  complex  of  cham- 
bers provided  without  plan  according  to  a  rising 
exigency,  until  want  of  premises  precluded  all 
further  external  expanse ;  in  the  second,  of  in- 
ternal accumulation  and  crowding-in  of  aux- 
iliary furniture  for  storage  of  books ;  thirdly, 
concurrently  with  this,  of  constantly  impaired 
lights  within  the  buildings,  ever-increasing  con- 
fusion, arrears,  and,  finally,  a  deadlock,  out  of 
which  the  authorities  found  one  escape  only 
possible,  namely,  by  way  of  building  a  new 
library  regardless  of  cost.  All  the  treasure  ex- 
pended on  such  a  library  during  the  period  of 
its  plethora  is  simply  thrown  away;  since 
rarely,  if  ever,  the  furniture  of  an  old  library 
will  serve  any  purpose  in  the  new.  Yet  the 
new  library  has  invariably  been  built  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  inevitable  the  repetition 
of  the  history  of  the  old.  The  real  reason  of 
this  lies  partly  in  the  tradition  handed  down 
from  the  times  when  libraries  were  small  and 
their  growth  was  slow ;  when  it  was  considered 
above  all  things  essential  that  the  librarian 
should  be  a  learned  man,  and  do  nothing  as 
librarian ;  partly  in  want  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  librarians  and  governing  bodies  to  the  pro- 
spective wants  of  libraries  under  the  changed 
conditions  which  the  modern  state  of  literary 
productivity  has  brought  about.  What  with 
the  aid  of  the  copyright,  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  libraries  increase  now  at  a  rate  incom- 
parably more  rapid  than  ever  heretofore.  Con- 
sequently, with  a  view  to  being  prepared  for 
future  emergencies,  the  modern  library  must 


keep  a  statistical  account  of  the  space  it  yearly 
loses  to  its  accessions,  and  of  the  space  still 
left  at  its  disposal  for  the  coming  ones  during  a 
practically  unlimited  future.  Everything  tends 
to  show  that,  as  years  roll  on,  all  large  public 
libraries  must  increase  at  a  rapidly  progressive 
rate.  This  being  so  it  becomes  incumbent  on 
librarians  and  governing  bodies  to  take  meas- 
ures which  will  enable  the  institution  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  its  constitution  in  the 
most  economical  manner  —  in  fact,  to  be  once 
for  all  established  on  a  plan  by  which  it  may 
with  uninterrupted  order  receive  its  accessions 
through  a  period  amounting  to  an  endless 
future.  This  involves,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  library  should  be  so  erected 
from  the  beginning  that  its  structure  may  readily 
expand  with  its  internal  increase ;  secondly,  that 
a  space  of  ground  should  be  secured  for  it  from 
the  first  large  enough  to  allow  this  expanse  to 
go  on  for  a  practically  unlimited  time.  On 
these  considerations  I  conceived  the  design  for 
the  library  of  the  future,  which  I  published  in 
the  London  '*  Athenaeum  "  on  the  27th  of  last 
February.  The  architectural  expression  given 
to  my  idea  is  due  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Wm. 
Fawcett,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge.  The  further, 
more  detailed,  specifications  to  my  friend  Mr. 
A.  Waterhouse,  the  great  London  architect. 

The  nucleus  of  the  building  is  a  circular 
reading-room,  intended  for  a  reference  library, 
terminating  upwards  in  a  dome.  It  may  be 
lighted  either  from  the  dome  itself,  or  from 
tall  vertical  windows  immediately  under  the 
dome.  The  height  of  the  wall  would  neces- 
sarily be  determined  by  the  diameter  of  this 
room,  but,  of  course,  would  always  rise  con- 
siderably above  the  walls  of  the  library  proper. 
By  eight  diametrical  passages  communication  is 
secured  with  the  rest  of  the  library ;  and  should 
the  distance  between  these  passages  be  found 
to  increase  to  an  inconvenient  extent  as  the 
library  expands,   the  sections    between  them 
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could  easily  be  subdivided  by  intermediate  pas- 
sages. This  necessity,  however,  would  only 
arise  when  the  library  was  very  far  advanced 
in  growth.  By  these  passages  all  parts  of  the 
library  would  be  brought  within  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  a  distance  which,  as  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  would  never  exceed,  say, 
2IO  feet. 

Round  this  room  I  propose  to  build  the  rest 
of  the  library  in  a  spiral  fashion,  as  shown  in 
the  design,  the  first  spiral  beginning,  say,  at  a 
distance  of  lo  feet  from  the  reading-room  wall, 
and  completing  its  turn  at  a  distance  of  24 
feet  outside  its  starting-point.  From  the 
point  where  this  excentric  spiral  completes 
itself  the  continuation  of  the  spiral  is  meant  to 
be  parallel,  so  that  all  the  circles,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first,  shall  have  a  uniform  width 
of  24  feet,  each  exterior  wall  thus  running 
parallel  to  the  interior.  The  height  of  the 
spiral  walls  is  a  matter  of  option,  of  course,  but 
the  higher  they  are,  the  less  rapidly  the  library 
will  occupy  its  ground.  I  think  30  feet  will 
be  found,  on  the  whole,  most  convenient.  The 
spiral  passages  I  propose  to  light  from  the  top, 
by  means  of  vertical  skylights  introduced  im- 
mediately under  the  roof.  The  roof  itself  I 
consider  most  important  should  be  made  ab- 
solutely fire-proof.  To  both  sides  of  the  walls 
of  the  spirals  —  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
spiral'  —  I  propose  to  fix  at  right  angles  strong 
bookcases,  say  i^  feet  thick,  10  feet  deep,  and 
of  the  same  height  as  the  wall  itself,*  at  a  dis- 
tance of  6  feet  from  each  other,  so  as  to  allow 
a  perfectly  free  working  space  in  the  alcoves 
formed  between  each  pair  of  them.  The  width 
of  the  spiral  corridors  being  24  feet,  a  pas- 
sage 4  feet  wide  would  thus  be  left  along  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  which,  presumably,  would 
answer  every  purpose.  Along  the  spiral  walls, 
at  a  distance  of  10  feet,  and  round  every  book- 
case, I  propose  to  run  two  light  horizontal  gal- 

1  In  the  original  design  bookcases  are  indicated  in  the 
first  spiral ;  but  Mr.  Waterhonse  has  shown  tliat  the  first 
spiral  might  be  used  with  advantage  for  purposes  which 
would  not  allow  of  bookcases  being  employed  there. 

«  In  Mr.  Watcrhouse's  design  the  form  of  the  bookcases 
does  not  tally  with  this  description ;  but  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  most  economic  way  is  to  carry  the  book- 
cases with  an  even  depth  of  lo  feet  up  to  the  full  height 
of  the  wall. 


leries,  whereby,  and  through  the  means  of 
easily  portable  hand-ladders,  or  other  contriv- 
ances, access  would  be  obtained  to  all  parts  of 
the  walls  and  the  bookcases.  The  reason  why 
I  propose  to  carry  the  bookcases  to  this  height 
is,  that  they  afford  such  an  immensely  increased 
accommodation  for  book-storage,  as  the  sub- 
joined calculation  of  the  surface  measure  of  the 
library  clearly  shows. 

Although  I  have  given  to  the  proposed  library 
the  form  of  an  Archimedean  spiral,  there  are 
several  other  forms  which  might  be  adopted, 
though,  lordly,  I  think,  to  the  same  advantage. 
Instead  of  an  Archimedean  spiral  the  concen- 
tric circle  might  be  used.  But,  as  the  fiame  of 
the  building  is  meant  to  be  an  expression  of 
the  system  adopted  for  the  storage  of  the  books, 
— what  system,  matters  not, —  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuation of  a  once  begun  circle  would  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any 
other  contrivance.  A  square  or  a  polygonic 
building  could  also  be  made  to  answer  the 
main  purpose,  namely,  that  of  perpetual  expan- 
sion, but  all  corners  constitute  a  drawback  to 
the  fiiU  utilization  of  the  internal  space,  and 
would  cause  additional  expense  in  disturbing 
the  uniformity  of  the  standard  of  bookcases 
and  shelves.  All  things  considered  I  think 
the  spiral  arrangement  will  be  found  the  most 
advantageous. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  gath- 
ered that  before  a  library  of  this  description 
is  started  a  ground  sufficient  for  all  time 
should  be  secured.  I  calculate  that  a  square 
plot  of  ground  measuring  about  four  acres  — 
rather  over  than  under  —  would  suffice,  practi- 
cally, for  all  time.  To  make  this  clear,  I  add 
here  some  calculations  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  might  entertain  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
this  scheme. 

Four  acres  of  ground  forming  a  perfect 
square  would  measure  each  way  417  feet. 
Now,  supposing  we  want  to  know  how  many 
spiral  walls  2  feet  in  thickness  distanced  by  24 
feet  such  a  space  of  ground  would  accommo- 
date, we  should  want  to  know  first  of  what  di- 
ameter the  reading-room  is  to  be.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  who  want  to  study  my 
plan,  I  will  suppose  a  library  with  a  reading- 
room  of  so»  another  with  one  of  60,  a  third 
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with  one  of  70,  a  Tourth  with  one  of  So,  a  fifth 
mth  one  of  90,  feet  diameter.  TJien,  if  D= 
diameter  of  reading-room  in  feet,  and  n  ^ 
the  number  of  right  angles  through  which  the 
spiral  turns  from  1),  the  extreme  diameter  is 

'I3(n+I)  +  D. 


Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  extreme  diam- 
eter of  the  spiral  must  equal  the  side  of  the 
ground,  we  have 

i3(n  +  i)  +  D  =  4i7. 


which  genera]  formula  can  be  applied  to  any 
value  of  D.  Applying  it  to  this  scheme  we 
obtain  the  fbUowing  results:  — 

I.  If  D=50,  then  n  =  27i  right  angles; 
giving  seven  complete  spirals  from  B*,  less 
«7l-- 

3.  If  D  ^  60,  n  =  264  right  angles ;  giving 
6i  fill!  spirals  +  45". 
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3.  If  D  ^  70,  n  =  25I  right  angles;  giving 
6j  spirals,  less  iiif. 


4.  If  D  =  80, 1 
6j  full  spirals. 


S.  IfD=90,  n  = 
sijt  full  spirals  -f-  23l< 


25  right  angles;  giving 
244  right  angles ;  giving 


Having  now  ascertained  the  number  of  spirals 
which  the  ground  will  accommodate,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  the  length  of  the  various 
walla.  This  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the 
subjoined  table;  — 


In  order  now  to  form  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  capacity  of  this  library  for  book  ac- 
commodation, the  subjoined  calculation,  which 
I  have  not  thought  necessary  to  carry  further 
than  to  the  sixth  spiral,  will  furnish  an  accurate 
guide,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  to  deduct  from 
each  separate  total  a  certain  small  percentage 
for  the  waste  caused  by  doors  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  shelves.  From  that  table,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  capacity  of  any  libiaiy  may  be 
calculated,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed 
library  will  eventually  hold,  on  an  average,  about 
10,000,000  books,  which,  I  presume,  though  we 
can  never  be  certain  what  the  future  has  instore, 
will  practically  sufBce  for  alt  time. 
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It  is  evident  that  a  library  built  on  this  plan 
must  be  the  roost  economic  of  all  conceivable 
libraries.  Internal  order  is  secured  from  the 
beginning;  the  enormous  waste  of  time  and 
treasure  now  involved  in  perpetual  alterations 
and  changes  will  all  be  saved.  And  when  an 
addition  is  wanted  only  a  certain  prolongation 
of  one  wall  roofed  to  its  parallel  and  fitted  with 
its  bookcases  is  needed.  Calculating  the  length 
of  the  whole  wall  at,  say,  7,000  feet,  and  allowing 
the  library  a  period  of  1,000  years  to  cover 
its  space,  it  would  have  to  pay,  a  year,  the 
building  cost  of  7  feet  of  wall.  One  vtry  great 
item  of  saving,  as  compared  with  existing 
libraries,  is  effected  in  both  sides  of  each  wall, 
except  the  bounding  wall,  being  utilized  for 
book  storage,  with  no  waste  caused  by  window- 
space.  Of  course  the  expense  of  the  ground 
will  always  be  heavy  to  begin  with,  but,  spread 
over  the  long  lease  of  existence  thereby  secured 
to  the  library,  it  will  always  really  form  but  an 
evanescent  item  in  its  expenditure.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  any  library  built  on  this  plan  must, 
under  sensible  management,  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  order,  system,  and  sound  economy  in 
the  constitution  of  libraries  throughout  the 
world. 

I  subjoin  Mr.  Waterhouse^s  specifications, 
observing  only  that  at  the  time  they  were  made 
I  had  not  decided  on  the  close  position  to  each 
other  of  the  bookcases,  which  I  now  think  is 
essential.  At  that  time  they  were  merely  in- 
dicated as  shown  in  the  original  design  en- 
closed. 

Want  of  leisure  has  unfortunately  prevented 
my  treating  the  subject  as  exhaustively  as  it 
deserves. 


APPENDIX. 

London,  14  January,  1886. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  The  accompanying  drawings 
have  been  made  with  a  view  of  working  out 
your  scheme  for  a  spiral  library,  though  Draw- 
ing No.  2  is  a  modification  of  your  plan,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  concentric  circles  or 
parts  of  circles  round  the  central  dome.  Prac- 
tically, it  seems  very  much  to  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  the  spiral  plan,  and  to  be  some- 
what less  expensive. 


magnOsson. 


Fia.  I,    GROUND  FLOOR.  Fio,  i.    CIRCULAR  SCHEUS. 

A,  Poich.     B.  Vatibule.     C.  Lobbr.     D,  Cotridon.  Shmrinf  bmr  extuulcm  li  pnnidcd  fur.    The  ontnl 

B,  Watcr-doMls.    F,  Lidlei'  doak  ind  ictiring  mnou.  dome  ili^  feet  la  diameter.    A,  Porch.    B,  VaUbnle. 

I,  Genltemeo'i  retiring.TnoDii.      I,  Room  for  apecial !».  C,  Lobby.   D,  Corridor*.   E,  WatEr^cIoKta  and  Unlorr. 

Karch.    L.  LlbrviiD'f  CDOD.    U,  Spun  room.    H,  For.  F,  Porter,  and  bata  and  coaU.    G,  Areas.   H.CJoakand 

tei,  and  hati  and  coat*.    Is  Ihe  cenlit  la  u  alrdhaft.  ndring  roomi  for  ladie*.      I.  Smoke  and  miiilation. 

L.  Reurine-Tooina  for  eentleinen.    M,  Raomi  ior  ipcdal 

_      _  RMwcb.  ^,  Ubniiui>i  room. 

n<i.3. 


BOOK-ZONE. 


PiO.  4.    SECTION  ON  LINE  KK- 


Twentyfout  feci  wide    and  thirty  feet  high,  wUli 
DBbls  saUeT-    V,  Shaft  loi  Tcotilation. 
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In  the  spiral  plan,  illustrated  by  Drawings  |, 
3»  4»  S»  I  have  shown  a  dome  70  feet  in  di- 
ameter (whereas  in  the  concentric  plan  there 
is  a  dome  60  feet  in  diameter).  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  commencement  of  the  spiral  is  de- 
voted to  three  large  areas  for  the  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  building,  and  then  to  retiring- 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  it  is 
essential  should  be  as  near  the  reading-room 
as  possible.  If  it  were  determined  to  have 
the  heating  apparatus  below  the  building,  the 
chimney  or  chimneys  of  the  apparatus  might 
pass  up  in  the  corners  of  these  retiring-rooms, 
and  so  secure,  by  means  of  an  outer  casing 
around  the  smoke-flue,  their  perfect  ventilation. 
Beyond  the  retiring-rooms,  as  the  spiral  widens, 
we  get  two  rooms  which  might  either  be  used 
as  parts  of  the  library  proper,  or  as  rooms  for 
special  research.  On  the  plan  I  have  shown 
them  devoted  to  the  latter  purpose,  and  have 
not  calculated  that  they  hold  any  books.  Again, 
beyond  these  rooms,  between  them  and  the 
main  entrance,  comes  a  room  for  the  librarian, 
a  spare  room  for  his  use  or  for  the  porter, 
whose  room  adjoins,  where  he  can  command 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  every  visitor. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  oppo- 
site the  porter's  room,  the  library  proper  be- 
gins where  the  spiral  commences  its  uniform 
width  of  20  feet  between  the  walls. 

Where  each  of  the  eight  radial  corridors  starts 
from  the  central  dome  is  situated  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  gallery-floor,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  waste  of  time  or  energy  in  reaching  any 
particular  point  in  the  gallery  system. 

The  basement  plan  [omitted]  shows  the  sub- 
structure which  would  be  desirable,  in  my 
opinion,  to  keep  the  library  thoroughly  dry 
and  well  aired,  and  to  supply  its  ever  increasing 
coil  with  the  necessary  amount  of  fresh  air, 
which  must  be  brought  from  the  internal  areas 
into  the  substructure,  and  there  warmed  and 
distributed.'  In  the  very  centre  of  the  dome  I 
should  propose  a  large  fresh-air  inlet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  table,  as  at  the  Radcliffe  in  Ox- 
ford, only  in  this  case  it  could  be  much  more 
eflficiently  done. 

With  regard  to  the  accommodation,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Plan  No.  2  has  a  dome  60  feet 


>  The  heating  apparatus  is  put  under  the  section  out- 
side of  F  (in  Fig.  1),  and  the  coal -cellar  under  the  sec- 
tion outside  of  I. 


in  diameter,  which  would  contain  25,739  ^°'" 
umes,  in  bookcases  of  two  heights,  against  the 
walls,  whereas  the  library  proper,  in  the  one 
ring  shown  upon  the  plan,  and  the  portion  of 
the  ring  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance,  in- 
cluding the  radial  passages  on  the  first  floor, 
would  contain  252,223  volumes,  giving  a  total 
of  277,962  volumes,  exclusive  of  any  books  in 
the  rooms  for  special  research.  I  suppose  this 
building  could  be  erected  for  £25,500,  not  in- 
cluding fittings. 

The  spiral  No.  i,  in  its  70-feet  dome,  would 
contain  31,199  volumes  against  the  walls.  The 
spiral  library  (and  the  radial  passages  on  the 
first  floor)  surrounding  it  would  contain  198,727 
volumes,  giving  a  total  of  229,926  volumes; 
the  whole  costing  about  £28,300. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  if  we  were 
to  occupy  the  two  rooms  for  special  research, 
with  books  round  the  four  sides  and  a  gallery, 
we  should  add  accommodation  for  33,280 
volumes,  making  a  total  of  263,206;  while,  if 
the  spiral  were  continued  two  twists  more,  it 
would  give  room  for  538,824  additional  vol- 
umes, at  an  extra  cost  of  about  £28,000. 

This  would  give  a  library  containing  upwards 
of  8^0,000  volumes  at  a  cost  of  about  £56,000, 
on  a  plot  of  land  measuring  about  250  feet  in 
one  direction,  and  about  260  feet  in  another; 
that  is,  an  acre  and  a  half. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  thought  your  scheme 
over  very  carefully,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  very  ingenious; 
and,  for  the  accommodation  it  offers,  very  in- 
expensive. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alfred  Waterhousb. 

London,  15th  Feb.,  1886. 

My  dear  Sir:  —  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  the  nth  instant,  I  send  you  two 
diagrams,  one  showing  a  section  through  the 
book-spiral  or  zone  of  the  present  width  (20 
feet)  raised  the  height  of  an  additional  gallery 
to  30  feet;  and  the  other  shown  as  widened 
4  feet,  of  the  same  height.  You  will  see 
that  the  latter  gives  us  a  much  better  propor- 
tion.* 

If  the  zones  or  spirals  were  raised  the  extra 


1  This  is  the  only  one  here  given. 


MAGNVSSON. 


height,  and  the  additionil  gallerj  interpoied. 


it  of  the  spiral*  would  be]5%Ie«»,  inpro-      raised  to  30  feet. 


The  walls  would  be  sufficiently  stable  if 


portion  to  the  number  of  books  thejr  contain 
than  In  the  first  sketch,  though  it  might  ir 
the  raising  of  the  central  dorae  to  a  certa 


Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  Watkrboubb. 
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THE    PROCEEDINGS. 


GERMANIA   HALL,    PUBLIC    LIBRARY   BLOCK,   MILWAUKEE,    WISCONSIN,  JULY   7-IO, 


FIRST  SESSION. 

(JULY  7,  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON.) 

William  F.  Poole,  LL,D.,  President,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  2.50  p.m.,  and  intro- 
duced Hon.  Emil  Wallber,  Mayor  of  Mil- 
waukee, who,  in  a  few  words,  bade  the  libra- 
rians a  cordial  welcome  to  Milwaukee,  assuring 
them  of  the  hospitality  and  good-will  of  its  citi- 
zens. The  meeting,  he  said,  could  not  com- 
pare in  numbers  with  the  coming  musical  festi- 
val, but  its  mission  was  fully  as  important. 

Gen.  H.  C.  Hobart,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library,  being  intro- 
duced in  behalf  of  the  Board,  extended  a  wel- 
come. He  said  that  Milwaukeeans  considered 
their  city  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  coun- 
try. The  nature  of  the  population  is  very  com- 
plex, but  is  rapidly  becoming  American  in  its 
character.  Yielding  the  palm  of  commercial 
enterprise  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee  is  princi- 
pally a  manufacturing  town.  Objecting  to  the 
name  **  Cream  City,**  which  it  derives  from 
its  cream-colored  brick,  he  suggested  that 
"Crescent  City,**  would  be  a  more  appro- 
priate name  for  this  Constantinople  of  the 
West.  **The  charter  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library,**  he  said,  •*  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  as  it  removes  the  control  of 
the  institution  beyond  any  political  party. 
[Applause.]  The  common  council  cannot 
meddle  with  it.  If  there  were  no  other  libra- 
rians here  I  would  say,  too,  that  Mr.  Linder- 
felt  here  is  the  best  librarian  in  the  country; 
and,  if  Mr.  Linderfelt  was  not  here,  I  would 
say  that  his  assistant  is  superior  to  himself.** 

President  Poole,  responding  to  the  addresses 
of  welcome,  said  :  — 

In  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
I  beg  to  thank  Your  Honor  the  Mayor,  and 
General  Hobart,  for  your  very  cordial  addresses 
of  welcome.  On  your  invitation  we  come  to 
this  city  to  hold  our  annual  conference  in  be- 
half of  the  library  interests  of  the  country. 
We  have  among  our  number  representatives  of 
this  important  interest  from  every  Northern 


State  from  Maine  to  Kansas,  and  also  from 
the  District  of  Columbia;  but  it  is  a  strange 
fact,  and  one  to  be  regretted,  that  no  delegate 
appears  from  a  State  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon*s  line.  AJthough,  with  most  of  us,  this 
is  our  first  visit  to  Milwaukee,  we  feel  already 
assured  that  we  are  among  friends  who  fully 
sympathize  with  us  in  the  objects  of  our  meet- 
ing. You  will  not  find  it  necessary,  Mr.  Mayor, 
to  increase  your  police  force  on  account  of  our 
presence  in  your  city.  We  are  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  folk.  We  are  neither  communists 
nor  anarchists ;  although  we  are  all  knights  of 
labor  in  the  sense  that  we  find  it  healthful  to 
labor  nights.  Most  of  us  regard  sixteen  hours 
as  an  honest  day*s  work ;  but  we  never  boycott 
a  man,  or  quarrel  with  him,  if  he  wants  to  work 
eighteen  hours.  In  the  matter  of  hospitalities, 
which  you  so  kindly  tender  us,  you  will  find 
the  librarians  very  receptive.  Their  capacities 
are  large  in  that  direction.  In  behalf  of  a 
goodly  number  of  our  Eastern  members,  who 
come  from  prohibition  States,  and  have  never 
fallen  under  temptations  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  in  Milwaukee,  I  beg  that  you  will  dispense 
this  class  of  hospitalities  to  them  with  caution. 
With  the  Western  delegates  such  a  caution  is 
not  necessary.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the  com- 
pliments you  bestow  upon  your  accomplished 
librarian,  Mr.  Linderfelt,  whose  worth  we 
fully  appreciate.  There  is  a  risk,  however,  on 
your  part,  in  making  this  fact  too  widely 
known,  as  the  services  of  such  men  are  needed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  on  a  larger  salary 
than  you  are  paying  him.  We  shall  keep  in 
memory  your  words  of  welcome  as  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  our  Milwaukee  meeting. 

president*s  address. 

President  Poole  then  delivered  the  opening 

address. 

(^See p.  I.) 

At  the  mention  of  Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith's 
death,  Dr.  Poole,  overcome  with  emotion, 
handed  his  ms.  to  Mr.  Whitney,  who  read  to 
the  end. 
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Mr.  WiNSOR. —  I  move  that  so  much  of  the 
President's  address  as  relates  to  the  late  Llojrd 
P.  Smith  be  referred  to  a  committee,  appointed 
by  the  chair,  to  draw  up  such  resolutions  as  are 
therein  recommended. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  President 
announced  the  committee  later  as  Messrs. 
Winsor,   Dewey,  and  Nolan. 

SBCRETARY*S   REPORT. 

Mr.  DswEY,  Secretary,  reported :  — 

As  I  profesied  at  our  last  meeting,  the  past 
year  has  been  markt  by  a  great  increase  in 
library  interest ;  new  libraries,  new  buildings, 
new  endowments,  and  chiefly  new  and  wider 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  library  as 
the  essential  complement  of  the  school  and  the 
church  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
I  hav  received  more  letters  and  personal  in- 
quiries than  in  any  previous  year,  and  on  all 
sides  ar  the  signs  of  the  times.  Our  second 
decade  has  started  most  auspiciously.  I  wil 
note  a  few  items  of  special  interest  among  the 
many. 

Cooperativ  Cataloging.  —  In  my  last  report 
I  again  urged  that  this  matter  was  pressing  for 
immediate  attention.  The  Co6peration  Com- 
mittee had  a  meeting  at  Columbia  a  few  weeks 
ago.  All  the  members  were  present,  some 
coming  as  far  as  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  this  ezpres  purpose. 
An  informal  invitation  to  others  to  meet  with 
the  Committee  on  the  first  day  gave  an  attend- 
ance of  20,  all  of  whom  recognized  that  the 
time  had  com  for  action.  The  second  day's 
session  resulted  in  a  plan  to  be  presented  later 
at  this  meeting.  At  last,  after  ten  years  of 
preliminary  talking,  we  ar  on  the  eve  of  the 
greatest  work  the  A.L.A.  has  yet  undertaken. 
I  bespeak  for  every  member  earnest  co5peration 
in  making  the  new  Publishing  Section  the  sue- 
ces  it  deserves  to  be,  and  that  our  selfish  as 
wel  as  unselfish  interests  demand  that  we 
make  it. 

New  York  Library  Club.  —  Another  grati- 
fying record  comes  from  the  first  effort  in  this 
country  to  hav  a  local  organization.  We  ex- 
pected to  get  13  or  15  to  attend  these  meetings, 
but  hav  had  40  to  60,  and  the  interest  has  been 
so  great  as  to  demand  extra  sessions.  This 
practical  succes  ought  to  lead  similar  clubs  to 
meet  three  or  four  times  a  year  in  other  centers. 

New  York   Public   Library.  —  Closely  con- 


nected with  this  has  been  the  agitation  for  a 
suitable  free  library  system  in  the  metropolis. 
Much  popular  interest  has  been  roused.  The 
press  has  given  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Two  public  meetings  hav  been  held, 
and  several  wel  thy  gentlemen  hav  becom  deeply 
interested.  At  last  a  wise  bill  authorizing  aid 
from  the  public  funds  to  som  of  the  privately- 
supported  libraries  that  ar  doing  such  excellent 
work  has  been  past. 

National  Sunday-School  Library  Associa- 
tion.—  Another  significant  step  has  been  this 
recent  organization,  with  hedquarters  in  New 
York.  Mr.  S:  S.  Green  came  down  from 
Worcester  and  gave  the  opening  addres  in 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby's  church.  From  force  of 
habit  I  had  a  share  in  the  meeting.  This  is 
now  fairly  started,  officers  and  committees  ar 
elected,  and  meetings  for  activ  work  hav  been 
held.  It  is  in  its  infancy,  but  profiting  by  our 
experience  of  ten  years,  it  can  go  forward  more 
rapidly  than  could  the  A.L.A.  Sunday  School 
Libraries  ar  so  numerous  that  the  field  is  sim- 
ply enormous;  few  hav  as  yet  any  adequate 
conception  of  their  powers  and  duties.  This 
new  Association  should  be  the  means  of  a  new 
awakening.  In  a  recent  addres  before  the 
Brooklyn  Sunday  School  Union,  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  country,  I  exprest  the 
belief  that  the  Sunday  School,  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  Church,  Library  of  the  future  was 
to  take  its  place  as  a  main  agency  for  church 
work.  Examination  shows  that  there  is  no 
protection  against  bad  habits  and  vicious  com- 
panions like  a  taste  for  reading.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, then,  fitting  work  for  the  church  to 
carefully  develop  that  taste  as  part  of  its  moral 
culture.  The  influence  of  reading,  good  or 
bad,  on  the  lives  of  the  readers  is  being  more 
and  more  understood  and  recognized  as  a  vital 
concern  of  those  who  would  help  their  fellows 
to  better  lives.  The  church  ought  to,  and  by 
and  by  wil,  act  on  this  knowledge.  The  library 
wil  be  open,  not  for  an  hour  each  Sunday,  but 
daily.  There  wil  be  a  church  reading  room, 
with  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the  best  reli- 
gious magazines  and  papers,  and  perhaps  with 
the  best  of  those  not  classified  as  religious,  but 
stil  of  high  moral  tone.  The  church  librarian 
wil  be  the  pastor's  most  valued  and  powerful 
aid,  and  appointed  not  because  he  is  "  goody 
goody"  but  cannot  teach  a  class,  but  chosen  as 
the  ablest  and  most  ernest  worker  in  the  parish. 
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I  should  like  to  talk  for  an  hour  on  this  theme, 
but  must  content  myself  with  the  profesy.  It 
is  no  day-dream,  but  there  is  a  glorious  field 
here  alredy  white  for  the  harvest  Since  com- 
ing to  this  beautiful  city,  I  hav  lerned  that  the 
new  Congregational  church  which  my  old 
friend,  Rev.  A.  J.  Titsworth,  is  about  building, 
wil  be  a  '*  modern  church,"  and  that  in  this 
matter  of  the  library  it  wil  set  an  example. 
Its  Church  Library  wil  hav  as  its  motto, 
''And  the  gates  thereof  shall  in  no  wise  be 
shut  by  day.** 

Library  Notes.  —  Som  of  you  hav  alredy 
received  the  first  hurridly  prepared  number  of 
what  I  hope  wil  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  in  modern  library  work,  the  new 
quarterly  Library  Notes.  We  of  the  A.L.A. 
ar  very  proud  of  what  we  hav  done  in  ten 
years,  and  with  good  reason.  But  we  must  face 
the  facts.  Of  the  5,000  public  libraries  in  the 
U.S.,  how  many  ar  under  our  influence?  How 
many  hav  practical  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  the  A.L.A.  or  its  official  organ,  the  Library 
Journal?  It  is  rather  startling  to  realize  that 
we  hav  never  succeeded  in  reaching  directly 
over  one-tenth  of  our  home  field.  For  several 
years  this  has  been  to  me  the  most  serious 
question  before  us.  Except  indirectly,  as  our 
work  affects  the  general  public,  we  can  do 
nothing  for  the  remaining  nine-tenths  til  we 
can  get  them  under  our  influence.  We  cannot 
afford  to  send  out  a  traveling  agent.  The  most 
skilful,  loyal,  and  unselfish  of  publishers  hav 
exhausted  their  skil  in  inducing  these  libraries 
to  take  our  Journal  at  $5.00  a  year.  They 
hav  tried  reducing  the  price  to  $3.00,  and  found 
it  impossible  to  pay  the  bills  for  what  we  de- 
mand in  the  Journal  at  less  than  $5.00  per 
year;  while  even  $3,00  proved  a  prohibitiv 
price  to  these  little  institutions  that  so  much 
need  its  help.  Without  going  further  into  de- 
tails, I  may  ad  that  som  of  us  hav  studied  this 
question  closely  for  som  years,  and  find  but 
one  solution.  That  we  hav  undertaken. 
These  4,000  and  more  libraries  must  be  reacht 
at  least  once  each  quarter  by  printed  matter, 
chosen  wisely,  as  most  helpful  to  them.  With 
such  an  entering  wedge,  we  may  be  able  to  de- 
velop members  of  the  A.L.A.,  and  subscribers 
to  the  Journal.  If  we  fail  in  reaching  them 
at  $1.00  a  year,  we  wil  do  it  at  50  cts. ;  if  that 
is  too  much,  we  wil  make  it  25  cts. ;  but  we 
ar  bound  to  reach  and  influence  every  library 


official  who  is  enuf  interested  to  read  on  the 
subject.  I  am  thoroly  convinced  that  this  is  at 
present  the  most  important  thing  to  be  done, 
and  we  want  the  help  of  every  member.  The 
Notes  should  go  not  only  to  the  librarian, 
but  to  trustees  and  committees,  and  to  ladies 
and  gentlemen  specially  interested  in  the 
library.  We  want  it  to  build  up  our  publishing 
section,  to  open  a  wider  field  for  the  A.L.A. 
Catalog,  and  for  our  printed  cards.  In  fact, 
almost  everything  we  undertake  is  handicapt, 
because  we  hav  no  practical  means  of  educat- 
ing the  very  people  who  most  need  such  help 
up  to  the  point  of  sharing  in  the  enterprise. 

No  one  who  has  red  the  first  number  wil 
make  the  blunder  of  thinking  the  Notbs  a 
cheaper  substitute  for  the  Journal.  It  is 
rather  a  necessity  of  the  present  time  to  carry 
forward  our  work,  and  wil  deserve  the  harty 
support,  sympathy,  and  cooperation  of  ^yery 
believer  in  the  modern  library  idea. 

Libraries  and  Politics.  —  I  wish  to  repeat  my 
suggestion  of  last  year,  that  the  A.L.A.  should 
make  a  distinct  campaign  to  divorce  library 
management  wholly  from  politics.  A  little 
wel-directed  effort  wil,  in  many  cases,  shape 
the  new  or  modify  the  existing  laws,  so  that 
we  shal  not  be  disgraced  by  appointments  de- 
pendent on  skil  as  a  saloon-keeper,  or  on 
questionable  political  zeal,  or  mere  favoritism. 
After  the  question  arises  over  any  individual 
it  is  too  late  for  it  to  be  wise  for  the  A.L.A.  to 
exert  its  influence.  We  ought  to  gard  against 
such  possibilities. 

Annual  Meeting^.  —  Last  year  we  voted  to 
hold  regular  annual  meetings  insted.  of  as 
heretofore,  when  we  hav  had  seven  meetings 
in  ten  years.  It  has  been  again  suggested  that 
the  meetings  be  biennial.  To  this  I  am  op- 
posed, tho  no  one  could  be  more  glad  than  the 
secretary  to  escape  the  onerous  ante  and  post 
conference  duties  of  an  annual  meeting.  We 
voted  last  year  to  alternate  between  a  dty  and 
a  summer  resort.  We  hav  also  to  consider  the 
claims  of  various  parts  of  the  country.  Once 
in  three  or  five  years  we  may  make  a  special 
effort  for  a  g-reat  meeting,  but  regular  meet- 
ings enable  those  in  the  vicinity  who  cannot 
go  longer  distances  to  attend.  They  wake  a 
local  interest  in  libraries.  They  provide  for 
many  a  vacation  much  needed,  but  not  taken 
without  the  occasion  which  our  meeting  affords. 
And  I  wish  again  to  emfasize  tlie  fact  that  a 
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conference  means  vastly  more  than  the  printed 
proceedings  show.  I  hav  been  gratified  in 
noting  in  the  cars  and  hotels  and  excursions 
how  often  the  conversation  is  on  som  library 
topic  of  practical  value,  but  which  would  never 
take  place  without  just  such  opportunities.  If 
there  were  only  20  who  cared  to  attend,  we 
ought  stil  to  hav  the  annual  meeting.  If  we 
held  no  formal  session,  but  simply  staj'ed  at 
the  same  hotel  for  a  week,  it  would  pay.  And 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  influence  on  the 
public.  Hundreds  of  papers  print  more  or  les 
about  our  meetings.  Every  item  helps  to  edu- 
cate the  public  to  a  wider  recognition  and 
higher  respect  for  our  calling.  We  hav  abun- 
dant evidence  of  this  in  the  recognition  alredy 
won.  A  few  years  ago  the  bare  suggestion  of 
a  special  train  of  four  cars  of  librarians  on  a 
thousand  miles'  excursion  thru  the  North-west 
would  hav  been  thot  a  huge  joke.  What 
was  more  unlikely?  But  next  week  it  wil  be 
our  privilege  to  share  in  just  this  improbable 
dream.  I  suppose  we  shal  in  som  places  ad  to 
our  previous  amusing  experiences.  At  Lake 
George  the  natives  called  us  first  Siberians, 
and  then  settled  down  on  Liberians.  But  yet 
it  all  counts  in  our  favor. 

At  Niagara,  the  other  day,  I  arranged  with 
Mr.  Gluck,  the  proprietor  of  both  the  Interna- 
tional Hotel  and  the  Spencer  House,  for  per- 
manent special  rates  to  the  A.L.A.  members, 
so  that  in  our  annual  going  and  coming  we 
may  make  either  house  a  stopping-place,  at  the 
lowest  special  rate,  by  showing  our  member- 
ship card  for  the  year.  At  the  International 
the  rate  is  reduced  from  $4.co  to  $3.00  per  day, 
or  $17.50  per  week.  At  the  Spencer  House, 
open  all  the  year,  to  $2.50  and  $15.00.  We  ar 
also  invited  to  hold  our  meetings  at  Niagara, 
where  the  new  Opera  House,  connected  with 
the  International,  offers  excellent  rooms.  A 
welcom  waits  us  again  at  the  beautiful  Saga- 
more, which  so  delighted  us  all  last  September. 
Others  suggest  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  Mt.  Desert, 
the  Thousand  Islands,  White  Mountains,  and 
various  sea-shore  resorts. 

Railroads.  —  We  hav  at  last  won  our  proper 
place  with  the  railroads.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  of  the  New  York  Central  svstem,  this 
year  has  personally  interested  himself  in  the 
A.L.A.,  and  askt  that  we  "  be  put  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  most  favored  nations."  Henry 
Monett,  the  courteous  and  popular  G.P.A.  of 


the  West  Shore  R.R.,  personally  attended  to 
this  request,  and  showed  unusual  courtesies  in 
many  ways.  Besides  giving  us  very  large 
reductions  in  fare,  a  private  sleeping-car  was 
supplied  from  New  York  to  Niagara,  where,  at 
Mr.  Monett's  request,  the  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  met  us,  and  provided  two  private  coaches 
thru  to  Chicago.  Mr.  Monett  assures  me  that, 
now  that  they  understand  the  claims  of  the 
A.L.A.,  we  can  depend  on  their  roads  giving 
us  the  best  terms  each  year  for  our  east  and 
west  travel.  When  recently  I  saw  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt*s  admirable  plans  for  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room for  his  railroad  employees,  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  my  own  library,  and  remem- 
bered the  many  other  evidences  of  which  I  had 
herd,  that  proved  that  here,  at  least,  was 
one  railroad  millionaire  with  a  very  large  soul, 
I  thot  that  now  a  ruler  had  arisen  that  did  know 
Joseph,  and  that  the  librarians  might  hav  a  fair 
chance.  I  am  sure  that  the  other  members  wil 
share  my  feelings  in  giving  the  preference  in 
our  personal  patronage  to  the  roads  that  hav 
treated  us  so  handsomely,  specially  as  they 
ar,  happily,  the  roads  that  hav  the  greatest 
attractions  in  themselves. 

As  was  stated  on  our  circular,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  R.R.  also  offered  us  the  same  liberal 
rates,  and  the  option  was  given  members  of 
going  that  way;  but,  being  less  direct,  and 
lacking  the  attractions  of  Niagara,  the  entire 
party  chose  the  West  Shore.  The  Fitchburg 
road,  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  line  from  Boston  to 
Albany,  shares  the  credit  given  the  West 
Shore  for  rates  and  courtesies.  And  what  can 
we  say  of  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  Wis- 
consin roads,  which  hav  tendered  us,  entirely 
free,  over  a  thousand  miles  of  most  delightful 
travel  ?  I  am  sure  that  we  shal  not  be  so  un- 
grateful as  to  neglect  any  fair  opportunity  of 
showing  our  appreciation  of  this  unusual  liber- 
ality, and  of  proving  that  we  ar  not  unmindful 
of  what  we  hav  received. 

Proceedings.  — •  We  propose  at  once  to  save 
the  large  expense  of  stenografers,  and  to  secure 
such  a  report  as  only  an  experienced  librarian 
can  make.  The  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson,  undertakes  this  record,  and  to  him 
papers  should  be  promptly  handed;  and  all 
remarks  too  long  to  be  taken  down  on  delivery 
should  be  written  out  while  fresh  in  mind.  He 
wil  notify  each  of  you  of  what  he  needs.  The 
credit  of  the  much  that  wil  be  good  in  our 
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printed  proceedings  this  year  wil  be  his;  the 
fault  for  any  omissions  wil  be  yours.  The 
burden  is  not  a  light  one.  Let  us  each  do  his 
part. 

treasurer's  report. 
Mr.  Jas.  L.  Whitney,  Treasurer,  reported  :  — 

James  L.  Whitney,  Treasurer^  in  account 
with  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion :  — 


1885.  Dr. 

Sept.  2.     To  balance  on  hand,  at  last 

report 

1885-86. 

Membership  fees     .     .     . 

Extra  Proceedings  of  1885 
Convention  sold  .     .     . 

Interest  to  June  i,  1886    . 

R.R.  Bowker,  unexpended 
balance  from  Lake 
George  Excursion    .     . 


$679  22 

353  50 

967 
18  40 

80 
$1,061  59 


1885-86.  Cr. 

By  Postage   on  Proceed- 
ings and  correspondence, 

Expressage 

Telegraph 

Envelopes       .     .     .     .     . 
Sept.  II.    Expenses  of  stenographer 
at    Lake  George   Con- 
vention    

**        Excursion  on  Lake  George 

by  direction  of  the  Com 

mittee  of  Arrangements 

Nov.  7.       Heliotype    Printing   Co. 

bill 

Oct.    I.       Burr     Printing      House 

printing  circulars 
Dec.  22.  Publishers'  Weekly,  bill 
for  paper  for  Proceed- 
ings, etc.,  1885  .  .  . 
Dec.  12.  Rockwell  and  Churchill, 
bill  printing  list  of 
members 

Ca  rried  fo  rwa  rdj 


$28  75 

1  00 

2  57 
I  05 


57  SS 

30  00 
II  85 

27  75 

*44  52 

3  00 
$1(0  00 


Brought  forward^ 

$100  00 

Dec.  12.     Rockwell   and  Churchill, 

bill    printing    Proceed- 

ings  of  Convention  at 

Lake  George   .... 

431  47 

Balance 

422  08 

$1,061  59 

July  I,  1886.  Dr. 

To  balance  on    hand   to 
new  account    .... 


422  08 


*  Should  read  $40.52.    The  diflfcrence  will  be  credited 
in  next  year's  account. — J.  L.  W. 


This  sum  is  on  deposit  in  the  Middlesex 
Institution  for  Savings,  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jambs  L.  Whitney, 

Treasurer. 
Concord,  Massachusetts, July  i,  1886. 

[The  auditing  committee  subsequently  re- 
ported  on   this   account   as   follows:  — 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  compared  the  same  with  his 
accounts  and  vouchers,  and  find  it  to  be  correct. 

J.  N.  Larned, 

Of  the  Finance  Committee, 

Samuel  S.  Green, 

William  E.  Foster, 

Special  Committee  appointed  by  Chair. 
July  7, 1886.] 

Mr.  Green.  —  I  move  that  the  report  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee,  for  auditing. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Green.  —  I  understand  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  Executive  Committee  to  get  to- 
gether to  act  on  questions.  This  committee 
is  now  more  scattered  than  ever,  and  this  is  my 
excuse  for  moving  that  the  following  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee,  instead  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  I  move  that  this 
committee  consider  the  question  of  what  shall 
be  done  with  money  paid  into  the  treasury  for 
life-memberships,  and  also  that  it  consider 
whether  it  is  possible  for  them,  from  such 
sums  as  may  be  in  the  Treasury,  to  lay  aside 
certain  sums  to  represent  life-memberships 
already  paid. 

Mr.  Larned.  —  It  would  not  be  any  easier 
for  the  committee,  as  now  constituted,  to  meet 
than  for  the  Executive  Committee.  I  suppose 
the  coming  committee  is  meant. 
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Mr.  Crunden  seconded  Mr.  Green*s  motion. 

Mr.  Green.  —  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  consider  the 
question.  The  motion  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Crunden,  and  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Green,  Merrill, 
and  Crunden.  The  name  of  Mr.  Whitney  was 
substituted  for  that  of  Mr.  Merrill  at  the  request 
of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Larned  requested  that  the  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  be  postponed  until 
later  in  the  meeting,  since,  on  account  of  the 
unexpected  absence  of  chairman  Soule,  the 
committee  was  not  ready  to  report. 

Mr.  Green  moved  that  a  committee  of  two 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  assist  Mr.  Larned 
on  the  Finance  Committee,  since  Mr.  Larned 
was  the  only  member  of  the  committee  present. 

Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Green  and 
Foster  to  assist  Mr.  Larned. 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  that,  on  account  of  the 
general  fatigue  of  members  from  travelling, 
the  evening  (Wednesday)  session  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  (Thursday)  evening. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Van  Name, 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Fletcher  asked  to  have  the  report  of 
the  Cooperation  Committee  postponed  in  order 
to  give  time  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee.    Granted. 

• 

A.  L.  A.  CATALOG. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  am  sorry  not  to  report 
greater  progress,  but  glad  that  something  has 
been  done.  I  hoped  that  the  past  year 
might  afford  me  a  little  time  to  devote  to  this 
work,  but  those  of  you  who  hav  re-organ- 
ized a  large  library,  made  up  the  arrears 
of  a  century  in  catalogs,  etc.,  wil  under- 
stand how  impossible  I  hav  found  it  to  make 
the  time.  Mrs.  Dewey  has  come  to  our  relief 
by  working  mornings  a  part  of  the  year  in  get- 
ting material  redy.  She  has  transferred  it  to 
the  standard  postal  size  cards  and  made  som 
real  progress  in  the  work.  We  hav  excused 
ourselves  somewhat  because  the  resignation  of 
Commissioner  Eaton,  without  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,  left  it  an  open  question 
whether  our  plan  of  publication  could  be 
carried  thru.  Then  the  action  of  the  Coopera- 
tion Committee  gave  great  hope  that  at  this 
meeting  a  Publishing  Section  would  be  organ- 


ized that  would  help  on  this  work  very  materi- 
ally. Another  year's  study  confirms  the  wisdom 
of  the  plans  alredy  made  and  submitted,  and 
the  only  change  adopted  is  simply  going  farther 
on  the  line  of  doing  a  part  without  waiting  for 
the  whole.  We  decided  to  prepare  and  print 
as  fast  as  practicable  certain  divisions  and  sec- 
tions, thus  getting  the  good  of  them  without 
waiting  for  a  complete  catalog.  This  year's 
advance  work  has  been  on  Geografy,  Descrip- 
tion, and  Travels. 

We  now  purpose  to  print  individual  notes 
on  cards  of  the  standard  size,  which  can  be 
heded  or  numbered  in  ms.,  according  to  the 
scheme  used  in  any  given  library,  and  then 
dropt  into  place  in  the  card  catalog,  thus  get- 
ting directly  so  much  of  good  without  waiting 
for  more.  My  plan  for  the  ms.  of  these  bib- 
liografical  cards  is  to  hav  the  codperating 
libraries  supplied  with  a  blue  tinted  card  with 
a  printed  line  (after  the  space  left  for  subject 
numbers  or  headings,  or  both)  reading  "The 
best  popular  work  on  this  subject  is,"  leaving 
space  for  one  or  two  brief  titles.  Then  "The 
best  exhaustiv  treatise  is  .... "  On  these 
cards,  as  fast  as  we  can  g^t  the  titles  and  notes 
from  specialists  in  various  subjects,  wil  be 
copied  the  most  useful  guidance  carefully 
worded.  These  written  cards  we  propose  to 
hav  put  in  the  regular  catalogs  for  criticism 
and  additions,  and  later  to  select  the  best  for 
printing  and  distribution.  The  notes  selected 
for  individual  books  would  be  printed,  with 
the  title  of  the  books,  on  regular  white  cards ; 
but  the  blue  cards  ar  equally  adapted  to 
the  most  general  and  most  specific  topics. 
Such  guidance  may  be  wanted  for  the  main 
class  Sociology,  or  for  the  division  Political 
Economy,  or  for  the  section  Capital  and 
Labor,  or  for  the  sub-section  Laboring  Classes, 
or  for  the  topic  Strikes.  The  principle  applies 
equally  wel  at  any  point  and  in  any  system. 
The  best  note  obtainable  wil  be  printed  clearly, 
and  as  such  topics  belong  somewhere  in  every 
form  of  dictionary  or  clast  catalog,  the  library 
can  write  the  words  or  numbers  that  locate  it, 
and  drop  it  in  place. 

Such  notes  on  cards  hay  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  prepared  promptly  during  sp>ecial 
interest  in  any  topic,  and  of  being  subject  al- 
ways to  easy  correction  and  addition.  Each 
prominent  library  has  certain  subjects  in 
which  it  is  strong,  or  certain  specialists  whose 
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opinions  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  rest 
of  us.  Our  university  libraries  specially  hav 
great  advantages  in  their  professors.  By  a 
cooperativ  effort  we  shal  each  of  us  get,  in 
print,  redy  to  be  dropt  into  our  catalogs  in  five 
minutes  after  taking  from  the  mail,  notes  more 
carefully  made,  by  better  authorities,  printed 
in  clear  type  insted  of  written,  more  carefully 
worded  and  revised,  and  all  at  much  less  cost 
than  we  could  make  alone  for  ourselves.  I  an- 
ticipate a  great  field  of  usefulness  for  these 
blue  bibliografical  cards,  the  printing  of  which 
I  hope  may  go  into  operation  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Cooperation  is  earnestly  askt  for 
this  simple  but  most  practical  plan,  and  libra- 
ries and  individuals  willing  to  assist  in  prepar- 
ing and  revising  such  notes  ar  urged  to  send  to 
me  for  sample  cards. 

Mr.  Green. —  Are  there  two  things  pro- 
posed? Are  you  working  on  the  old  mate- 
rial? 

Mr.  Dewey. — We  are  working  on  old  mate- 
rial and  on  the  old  plans.  The  only  changes 
are  in  minor  matters,  such  as  the  distribution 
in  card-catalog  form  of  which  I  spoke. 

Mr.  Green. —  This,  then,  covers  only  a  small 
part  of  the  proposed  work. 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Milwaukee  Meeting,  announced  that,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  (Thursday), 
the  members  of  the  Association  would  be  driven 
about  the  city,  visiting  places  of  interest,  such 
as  the  Soldiers*  Home,  the  Empire  Brewery, 
and  the  Whitefish  Bay  Drive,  and  that  on  Fri- 
day evening  a  reception  and  summer- night 
festival  would  be  held  at  Schlilz  Park,  both  of 
these  courtesies  being  extended  by  the  citizens 
of  Milwaukee.  He  sketched  also  the  proposed 
post-Conference  excursion  to  be  given  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  &  Omaha,  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore 
&  Western  Railways,  and  promised  printed 
details  later. 

The  detailed  plan  was  as  follows : — 

ITINERARY   OF    THE   PROPOSED   POST-CONFER- 
ENCE  EXCURSION. 

Monday^  July  12,  —  7  :  45  A.M.,  leave  Milwau- 
kee. Those  who  have  spent  Sunday  at  the 
summer  resorts  will  leave  there  as  follows : 
Waukesha, 7  :  20 ;  Lakeside,  8  :  37 ;  Ocononiowoc, 
9:07;  11:05  A.M.,  arrive  Madison;  dinner  and 


supper  at  Park  Hotel;  6:55  P.M.,  leave  Madi- 
son ;  9 :  30  P.M.,  arrive  Kilbourn  City. 

Tuesday,  July  13. — 9:00  A.M.,  the  "Dell 
Queen  "  starts  for  trip  through  Upper  Dells. 
Dinner  at  Witches*  Gulch,  trout  fresh  from  the 
brook.  Those  who  wish  can  take  boats  after 
dinner  to  Stand  Rock  and  other  places  of  inter- 
est across  the  river.  By  all  means  the  pleas- 
antest  way  of  returning  to  Kilbourn  City  is  by 
row-boat  from  the  head  of  the  Dells.  The 
cost  of  a  boat,  capable  of  holding  five  persons, 
with  guide  to  row,  is  $3.00,  but  small  parties 
of  three  or  four  persons,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  gentleman  who  is  skilled  in  rowing  or  knows 
how  to  float  with  the  current,  may  hire  a  boat 
from  the  captain  of  the  steamer  for  50  cents. 
Those  who  are  afraid  to  trust  themselves  to  a 
small  boat  may  choose,  at  4:00  P.M.,  return 
trip  by  steamer;  8:00  P.M.,  steamboat  excur- 
sion through  the  Lower  Dells.  Two  nights, 
two  breakfasts  and  supper  at  the  Finch  House. 

Wednesday,  yuly  14,  —  8 : 00  A.M.,  leave  Kil- 
bourn City;  11:30  A.M.,  arrive  La  Crosse; 
dinner  at  the  Cameron  House;  1:00  P.M., 
leave  La  Crosse;  5  :  30  P.M.,  arrive  St.  Paul. 

Thursday,  July  75.  — 12:00  M.,  leave  St. 
Paul  for  Minneapolis  by  way  of  Fort  Snelling 
and  Minnehaha  Falls;  stop  will  be  made  at  the 
latter  place  for  lunch;  2  :30  P.M.,  arrive  Min- 
neapolis; supper  at  the  West  Hotel;  8:00P.M., 
leave  Minneapolis  for  St.  Paul  by  **  Short 
Line ;  "  8 :  50  P.M.,  arrive  St.  Paul ;  9 :  45  P.M., 
leave  St.  Paul  by  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Omaha  Railway;  one  night,  supper 
and  breakfast  at  the  Windsor  Hotel. 

Friday,  yuly  16  —  6 :  15  A.M.,  arrive  Ashland ; 
10:00  A.M.,  steamer  * 'James  Barker  "  leaves 
for  Apostle  Islands,  and  returns  in  the  evening; 
dinner  at  the  Island  View,  Bayfield ;  6 :  50  P.M., 
return  to  Ashland. 

Saturday,  yuly  17.  — 10 :  00  A.M.,  Excursion 
to  Gogebic  iron  mines  by  Milwaukee,  Lake 
Shore  &  Western  Railway;  dinner  at  Besse- 
mer; 4:00  P.M.,  return  to  Ashland;  three 
nights,  four  breakfasts,  one  dinner,  and  three 
suppers  at  Chequamegon  Hotel. 

Monday,  yuly  ig.  — 10:30  A.M.,  return  to 
Milwaukee  by  Wisconsin  Central  Railway; 
dinner  at  Fifield,  supper  at  Stevens  Point. 

Tuesday,  yuly  20,  —  2  :  30  A.M.,  arrive  Mil- 
waukee ;  7  :oo  A.M.,  arrive  Chicago. 

Tlie  Secretary  read  the  letters  of  the  Librarian 
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and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Denver, 
inviting  the  Association  to  meet  at  Denver  next 
year : — 

"Denver,  Colorado,  June  12,  1886. 
^  To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American 
Library  Association  :  — 
"  Gentlemen,  —  The  Mercantile  Library 
Committee  hereby  extends  to  you  an  invitation 
to  hold  your  next  annual  meeting  in  Denver. 
If  you  come,  everything  that  can  be  done  will 
be  done  to  make  your  stay  in  the  city  pleasant. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"Chas.   R.  Dudley, 

"Librarian  " 

"Denver,  Colorado,  June  11,  1886. 
"To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American 
Library  Association :  — 
"The  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  four  hundred  and 
fifly  of  the  leading  business  and  professional 
men  of  Denver,  very  cordially  indorses  the 
invitation  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Committee 
for  your  organization  to  hold  its  next  annual 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Denver,  and  will  be  glad 
to  employ  its  time  and  influence  in  making 
your  visit  pleasant  and  profitable,  should  the 
invitation  be  accepted. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"R.  W.  Woodbury, 
"President." 

It  was  voted  that  the  customary  committees 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Van  Name, 
Lane,  and  Davis,  Committee  on  Nominations, 
and  Messrs.  Cutter,  Merrill,  and  Foster,  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

postage  on  library  books. 

R.  B.  Poole  read  an  extract  from  the  JV.  Y. 
Evening-  Post :  — 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post :  — 

"  Sir,  —  Ought  not  incorporated  circulating 
libraries,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Mercantile 
of  New  York,  to  be  allowed  to  send  out  their 
books  and  to  receive  them  again  through  the 
mails  as  second-class  matter  for  one  cent  a 
pound, —  the  rate  on  newspapers  sent  directly 
from  the  office  of  publication?  The  argument 
for  carrying  periodicals  at  this  low  figure 
would  be  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  nation 
to  encourage  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and 


magazines  as  increasing  popular  intelligence. 
The  same  argument^ could  be  used  regarding 
the  wider  circulation  of  books  from  libra- 
ries. 

"  Most  of  the  books  one  wishes  to  read  —  in- 
cluding even  the  standard  works  —  he  does  not 
care  to  read  more  than  once.  This  being  so, 
few  feel  able  to  buy  many  books  out  and  out. 
But  thousands  upon  thousands  in  villages  and 
rural  districts  would  become  subscribers  to  the 
large  city  libraries  if  they  could  obtain  books 
through  the  mail  at  a  cost  of  but  2,  5  or  7 
cents  a  volume,  coming  and  going,  instead  of 
15  or  20  cents,  as  at  present  postal  rates.  And 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  readers 
would  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  published. 

"Again,  when,  as  at  present  in  our  country, 
one  must  buy  out  and  out  each  book  he  reads, 
the  book  must  be  issued  at  a  low  price,  which 
again  means  an  inferior  style.  If  there  could 
be  a  greater  number  of  readers  for  each  vol- 
ume it  could  be  issued  on  better  paper  and  in 
better  type.  In  Great  Britain,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  so  compact  that  the  great  circulating 
libraries  can  have  depots  in  every  hamlet, 
even  ephemeral  books,  like  works  of  fiction, 
can  be  issued  in  the  best  typography.  The 
same  would  be  the  case  in  this  country  if  the 
circulating  libraries  could  reach  all  the  people. 

"  The  directors  of  a  single  library  could  ap- 
point a  committee  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  postal  committees  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress.  Better  still,  perhaps,  the  American 
Library  Association,  which  meets  in  Mil- 
waukee, July  7th,  could  take  up  the  subject. 
If  the  libraries,  being  less  influential  in  "  prac- 
tical "  politics  than  the  newspapers,  cannot 
secure  as  low  rates  of  postage  as  are  granted 
the  latter,  let  them  get  what  they  can.  Possi- 
bly the  express  companies  might  be  induced  to 
carry  library  books  to  and  from  country  sub- 
scribers at  special  rates  which  the  latter  could 
afford  to  pay. 

"  If  a  library  had  a  large  number  of  out-of- 
town  subscribers  it  might  have  to  organize  a 
special  mail  department,  with  perhaps  some 
special  style  of  wrappers.  Experience  might 
suggest  several  new  methods.  But  all  difiicul- 
ties  regarding  details  could  be  obviated  by  a 
little  study. 

"N.  F. 
Corning,  N.Y.,  June  29.*' 
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Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  offered  resolutions  suggest- 
ing that  library  books  should  be  carried  as 
second-class  matter,  and  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  secure  such  legislation. 

{^See  amendment^  f.  158,  and  resolutions  as 
passed i  p*  158). 

Mr.  Dewey  seconded  the  resolutions^  and 
they  were  hastily  carried.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Green  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  he  moved 
that  the  whole  matter  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  The  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions is  appointed  to  drafl  complimentary  reso- 
lutions. They  have  enough  to  do,  and  we 
ought  to  relieve  them  as  much  as  possible  by 
appointing  special  committees. 

Mr.  Green. —  I  move,  as  a  substitute  for  my 
motion,  that  a  special  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  resolutions. 

After  several  points  of  order  were  decided 
Mr.  Green*8  motion  was  passed. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  R.  B.  Poole,  Dr. 
Pierce,  and  Mr.  Crunden. 

Motion  to  adjourn  was  carried. 


SECOND  SESSION 

(JULY  8,   THURSDAY  MORNING.) 

President  Poole  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10: 10  A.M. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Association 
that,  on  account  of  the  various  privileges  to 
which  members,  as  members,  were  admitted,  a 
badge  of  identification  was  necessary,  and 
moved  that  a  committee  of  three  ladies  be  ap- 
pointed to  select  such  badge.  The  motion  was 
carried,  and  the  Misses  Coe,  Burnell,  and 
Stevens  were  appointed. 

Mr.  Merrill.  —  I  move  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  time  and 
place  of  the  next  meeting.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dewey,  and  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Merrill,  Utley, 
Peoples,  Green,  Durrie. 

Mr.  Green. — The  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions reports  Saturday  morning.  They  should 
have  the  report  of  this  committee  in  making 
their  nominations.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
this  committee  report  on  Friday  morning.  I 
move  that  it  report  at  the  close  of  to-morrow 
morning*s  session.     Carried. 


Mr.  Larneo  gave  the 

REPORT   OF  THE   FINANCE  COMMITTEE, 

saying  that  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  had 
been  audited  and  found  to  be  correct.     (^See 
/.   146.)     The  report  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Green  read  the 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIFE-MEMBERSHIP. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  the  fees  which 
have  been  and  which  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  this  Association  by  life-members, 
whether  individuals  or  institutions,  reports  as 
follows,  through  its  chairman  :  — 

In  regard  to  fees  already  paid  into  the 
treasury,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  fund  them, 
as  the  annual  income  of  the  Association  is  only 
sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  necessary  expendi- 
tures. 

All  the  members  of  the  committee  hope  that 
the  time  will  come  when  it  shall  prove  practi- 
cable to  fund  those  fees. 

In  respect  to  fees  which  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  in  future,  the  committee  proposes 
the  following  vote  for  action  by  the  Conven- 
tion :  — 

Voted,  That  the  Finance  Committee,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  treasurer,  invest  safely  the 
money  received  hereafter  from  the  life-member- 
ship fees  of  individuals  and  institutions,  and 
that  the  income  only  of  that  investment  shall 
be  used  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Association. 

Dr.  Pierce  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Barton,  seconding  the  motion,  called  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  the  life-member- 
ship fund. 

Mr.  Crunden.  — While  we  are  on  the  topic, 
let  me  say  that  I  notice  mention  made  of  a 
library  which  has  taken  a  life-membership  for 
its  librarian.  This,  I  find,  is  a  perpetual 
membership.  Shouldn't  we  distinguish  be- 
tween life  and  perpetual  memberships? 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  Life-membership  lasts  during 
the  life  of  an  individual  or  an  institution. 

Mr.  Merrill. — Mr.  Crunden's  suggestion 
is  very  practical.  We  can't  afford  perpetual 
memberships  at  this  rate.  Libraries  don't 
often  die. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  am  in  favor  of  making  it 
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fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  perpetual  mem- 
bership.    I  move  that  it  be  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole.  — I  suppose  the  chief  li- 
brarian will  have  the  membership. 

Mr.  Dewky.  —  The  delegate  who  represents 
it  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  I  second  the  motion,  be- 
cause the  very  ones  who  take  life  or  perpetual 
memberships  are  the  very  ones  on  whom  wc 
can  depend  for  annual  fees. 

M.  Dewey.  —  The  matter  might  be  settled  by 
adopting  resolutions  to  the  following  effect :  — 

That  the  by-law  establishing  life-memberships 
at  $25.00  each  be  suspended  for  one  year. 

That  the  following  be  adopted  as  a  by-law  of 
the  A.L.A. :  — 

By  the  payment  of  $25.00  at  one  time  into  the 
permanent  invested  fund,  any  member  may 
become  a  life  member  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  membership  without  further 
assessments. 

By  the  similar  payment  of  $50.00,  any  person 
or  institution  elected  to  membership  in  this  As- 
sociation may  receive  a  certificate  of  perpetual 
membership  which  shall  forever  entitle  the 
holder,  or  one  accredited  delegate  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  all  the  rights  of  membership  without 
further  assessment 

The  matter  was  dropped  to  give  Mr.  Dewey 
time  to  write  out  the  proposed  resolutions  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  LiNDERFBLT  gave  various  details  of  ar- 
rangement, and  suggested  pleasant  ways  of 
spending  the  next  Sunday. 

Mr.  Richardson  read  his  paper,  — 

WHY  LIBRARIANS    KNOW. 

{^See  p,  6.) 
Mr.  Cutter  read  a  portion  of  his  article  on 

CLOSE   CLASSIFICATION, 

published  in  the  Library  journal  for  July, 
/.  180. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  g^ve  a  paper  on 

THE   HARVARD    COLLEGE   CATALOG. 

(^See  p.  10.) 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  We  are  all  glad  to  hear  that 
this  work  is  going  on,  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
bring  nearer  to  perfection  the  catalogue  begun 


by  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot.  Few  can  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  our  indebtedness  to  him.  Those  of  us 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  him,  and  receive  his  impulse  and  direc- 
tion, regret  that,  in  the  addresses  and  editorial 
notices  at  the  time  of  his  death,  so  little  men- 
tion was  made  of  his  work  as  a  librarian. 
This  we  regard  as  the  crowning  work  of  his 
life,  and  that  when,  in  the  critical,  formative 
period  of  American  libraries,  he  turned  aside 
to  the  field  of  textual  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  loss  to  librarians  and  to  those 
who  use  libraries  was  irreparable. 

Mr.  Dewey.  — I  wish  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  fullness  and  value  to  other  libraries  of 
this  great  index.  I  believe  that  it  repre- 
sents what  every  great  dictionary  catalog  must 
sooner  or  later  come  to.  It  was  a  tradition 
about  Cambridge  that  the  big  catalog  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  local  profanity.  No  one 
questioned  its  value  or  the  great  skil  and  pro- 
found scholarship  which  it  represented,  but 
they  could  not  lern  to  use  it  redily.  I  hav 
more  than  once  vainly  tried  to  find  my  own 
way  among  its  wheels  within  wheels.  The 
other  day,  with  a  few  advance  pages  of  this 
index  in  my  hand,  I  tried  again,  and  it  was  a 
delight  to  be  able  to  take  a  simple  Arabic 
number,  and,  without  thot  of  system  or  plan, 
turn  directly  to  the  right  place.  Americans 
certainly  are  too  busy  a  people  to  be  taught 
systems  and  methods.  They  never  criticise 
because  any  plan  is  too  easy  or  too  quick,  but 
ar  almost  sure  to  complain  if  they  must  stop 
to  reason  out  under  what  word  or  topic  some 
one  else  has  been  likely  to  place  the  book  they 
seek.  I  hav  long  urged  that  the  dictionary 
catalog  alone  was  not  simple  enuf,  and  that  a 
brief,  compact,  numbered  index  similar  to  this, 
with  the  simplest  numerical  reference  to  the 
exact  place  among  the  cards,  was  the  essential 
complement  of  every  extensiv  subject  card 
catalog,  whether  clast  or  alfabetical.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  leading  advocates  of  various  kinds 
of  alfabetical  catalogs  now  agree  that  som 
such  index  is  a  necessity  for  satisfactory  work. 
The  best  and  most  costly  catalogs  we  hav, 
made  by  our  most  famous  and  scholarly  cata- 
logers,  as  they  grow,  ar  found  to  require  ex- 
tensiv revisions.  No  man  ever  lived  who  could 
carry  the  universe  in  his  mind  in  such  a  way 
that  without  a  guide  his  work  thru  a  series  of 
years  would  always  be  consistent  with  itself.    I 
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therefore  feel  that  this  index,  from  the  library 
that  we  may  fairly  look  to  as  having  the  best 
opportunities  to  judge  this  question  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  means  that  this 
is  the  true  solution.  I  need  hardly  add  that  as 
reference  is  just  as  quick  and  easy  from  the 
index  to  the  clast  catalog  as  to  the  dictionary, 
that  the  obvious  great  advantages  of  a  clast 
catalog  may  as  well  be  secured,  leaving  the 
obvious  dictionary  advantages  to  the  simple 
index.  In  other  words,  while  the  dictionary 
plan  is  incomparably  the  best  for  author  and 
title  catalogs,  and  for  subject  indexes,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  not  the  proper  form  for  a 
subject  catalog,  which  experience  proves  must 
hav  a  subject  index.  As  the  dictionary  system 
reason  for  abandoning  the  great  advantages 
of  logical  arrangement  is  that  it  thus  avoids 
the  need  of  an  index,  it  is  clear  that  when  not 
only  the  makers  but  the  users  require  an  index 
the  chief  support  of  that  system  is  gone,  and 
reason  and  experience  again  agree  in  favor  of 
the  rational  or  logical  system  for  subject  cata- 
logs. I  hav  noticed  of  recent  years  a  growing 
reaction  from  the  idea  that  the  dictionary  plan 
was  as  matter  of  course  the  proper  form  for  a 
subject  catalog. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  after  a  brief  criticism  of  the 
minuteness  of  the  Harvard  College  list,  read 
his  paper  on 

CLOSE   CLASSIFICATION   VS.    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(^See  p.  II.) 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  With  much  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
admirable  paper  I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy, 
and  hope  to  do  my  full  part  in  carrying  out  the 
schemes  for  cooperativ  bibliografy.  But  does 
he  forget  that  this  very  scheme  is  only  another 
modern  labor-saver  that  is  tearing  down  his 
old  idols? 

With  other  parts  of  his  paper  I  take  direct 
issue,  and  as  cordially  and  sincerely  take  my 
stand  with  the  other  side,  which  we  must  re- 
member is  the  new  and  rapidly  growing  side, 
as  against  the  old;  but  there  ar  some  good 
things  that  ar  new,  and  it  is  not  sufficient  cause 
for  rejecting  any  plan  that  our  grandmothers 
did  not  use  it. 

I  noted,  as  he  read,  a  few  points  on  which  I 
beg  briefly  to  comment. 

Dummies.  With  all  my  familiarity  with  this 
special  topic  I  never  herd  til  now  of  any  such 


application  of  the  dummy  system.*  The  only 
thing  resembling  this  idea  is  our  own  plan  of 
a  reference  card  in  our  pamflet-case  at  the  end 
of  each  subject.  This  may  hold  loo  references 
on  the  one  letter-size  card,  insted  of  requiring 
ICO  separate  wood  dummies  as  implied.  The 
space  is  one  thickness  of  card  for  lOo  refer- 
ences ;  the  labor  of  writing,  less  than  to  write 
the  same  on  smaller  catalog-cards;  the  labor 
of  preparation  has  been  entirely  done  in  the 
cataloging.  You  must  reduce  his  estimate  of 
the  labor  and  expense  involved  here  about  one 
hundred  fold  to  fit  our  facts.  The  **  absurdity 
that  needs  only  to  be  hinted  at  '*  is  the  suppo- 
position  of  the  paper  that  any  one  would 
**  dummy  "  topics.  The  thin  wood  dummy  is 
used  to  represent  an  entire  set,  or  a  single 
book  too  large  for  the  regular  shelves,  or,  be- 
cause of  cost  or  rarity,  kept  in  a  special  room. 
This  reference-card  on  the  shelves  I  hav  never 
herd  of  elsewhere,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to 
make  it  complete,  but  merely  as  a  means  of 
giving  any  help  that  seems  to  us  worth  giving 
in  that  way.  Clearly  we  can  as  easily  write 
any  words  of  guidance  or  reference  here  as  any- 
where, and  if  we  can  hav  this  guidance  in 
satisfactory  form,  in  catalog  or  bibliografy,  we 
should  not  waste  time  in  repeating.  The  fal- 
lacy of  the  paper  is  the  assumption  that, 
because  we  find  the  close  classing  s^ry  useful 
for  certain  important  purposes  that  we  must 
use  it  always  and  alone  for  that  purpose,  and 
shut  ourselves  out  from  as  full  use  of  catalogs 
and  bibliografies  as  other  libraries  enjoy. 
The  premise  of  the  paper,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge goes,  is  wrong. 

Labor-saving.  We  confess  to  the  grave 
charge  against  close  classing  that  it  is  a  device 
to  save  time  and  labor  to  serchers  after  knowl- 
edge. Exactly  these  same  arguments  were 
prest  against  cyclopedias  and  all  reference- 
books.  *'  Poole's  Index  "  is  a  flagrant  type  of 
such  a  labor-saving  device  that  denies  to  the 
present  generation  the  time-honored  culture  that 
came  from  handling  musty  tomes  for  a  week  in 
a  mechanical  way,  in  hopes  of  stumbling  on 
something  bearing  on  the  topic.     It  is  by  sav- 

»  [At  the  Buffalo  Conference  I  said  (in  answer  to  the 

aucstion,  how  in  my  notation  lor  the  states,  cities,  etc.,  of 
ic  U.S.,  1  should  treat  places  that  have  changed  their 
names),  •*  If  experience  should  show  that  it  is  necessary, 
I  shall  put  on  the  shelf  dummies  referring^  from  the  aban> 
doned  name  to  the  one  chosen."  Somewhere  else,  thoujfh 
I  cannot  now  recall  where,  I  have  sut^^uested  the  use  ol 
dummies  in  other  parts  of  a  classification,  but  I  have  not 
yet  used  thcra.  — C:  A.  Cuttkr.J 
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ing  time  and  labor  that  there  wil  be  left  in  our 
busy  lives  enuf  time  for  **  culture,"  insted  of 
being  forced  to  the  use  of  ponies  for  lack  of 
time  to  dig  out  the  originals,  and  even  here 
as  wise  a  man  as  Emerson,  and  most  of  the 
world  ar  with  him  to-day,  says  he  would  as 
soon  think  of  swimming  the  Charles  river, 
insted  of  crossing  the  neighboring  bridge,  as 
to  read  the  classics  in  the  original  when  there 
ar  available  good  translations.  There  ar  two 
schools  on  this  question,  one  for  progress,  the 
other  for  stagnation.  The  young  librarian 
must  choose  whether  he  wil  adopt  the  time- 
saving,  labor-saving  methods,  or  stick  to  the 
time-honored  ways  in  which  our  grandparents 
made  their  reputations. 

We  ar  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  caution 
readers  against  the  misleading  tendencies  of 
the  only  i,ooo  beds  used  at  Amherst.  Is  there 
any  experienced  librarian  here  who  has  not 
often  to  giv  this  caution  against  the  same  mis- 
leading tendency  of  the  catalog?  Must  we  not 
tell  young  readers  that  there  are  books  in  this 
world  beside  those  in  our  catalogs  or  on  our 
shelves  ? 

I  remember  that  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Cutter  told  me  my  Amherst  skeme  was  not 
close  enuf  for  his  use,  I  felt  that  he  was  all 
wrong,  and  argued  the  matter  without  being 
convinced.  I  hav  found  that  I  was  the  one 
that  was  wrong.  Long  study  of  this  question, 
with  the  desire  to  lern  what  was  best,  rather 
than  simply  to  substantiate  my  own  position, 
convinced  me  that  the  best  library-work  of  the 
future  must  be  bast  on  close  classing;  and  I 
publicly  acknowledge  to  Mr.  Cutter  to-day 
that  in  that  discussion  he  was  entirely  right 
and  I  wrong.  If  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
there  ar  many  others  going  thru  just  this  ex- 
perience. A  few  years  ago  we  had  our  annual 
squabble  over  fixt  vs.  relativ  location.  That 
ghost  seems  to  be  laid,  and  now  it  is  the  un- 
wisdom of  this  newest  absurdity,  close  classing, 
that  must  be  thwackt  into  robust  strength. 

Cost,  —  It  is  charged  that  close  classing  is 
extravagant,  but  no  facts  or  figures  ar  given  in 
support.  Now  I  am  prepared  to  show  any 
fair-minded  man  facts  and  figures  in  my  own 
library  to  prove  that  our  close  classing  is  in 
the  end  a  great  economy.  This  is  one  of  the 
strong  claims  of  our  system,  and  we  ar  ready 
to  meet  definite  comparisons  and  figures. 
Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  no  comparison  to  say 


**  this  library  of  50,000  volumes  is  run  for  $5,000 
per  year,  total  expenses ;  the  other  of  100,000 
volumes  costs  $30,000  per  year;  one  classes 
closely,  the  other  not ;  hence  close  classing  is 
three  times  as  costly  1 "  Comparisons  must 
take  into  account  all  circumstances,  the  work 
done,  privileges  offered,  hours  open,  reference 
librarians  to  assist  readers,  etc.,  etc.  Close 
classing  must  be  judged  by  what  //  costs,  which 
would  be  saved  if  it  were  not  followed ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  what  it  does  and  saves 
that  would  be  lost  without  it. 

On  such  a  fair  test  we  wil  show  that  close 
classing  is  much  more  economical.  Til  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  statement  from  those 
who  hav  not  tried  it  is  given,  this  statement 
from  those  who  hav  ought  to  be  a  full  re- 
joinder. 

Changes,  —  We  ar  told  that  doing  this  work 
once  for  all  is  a  delusion,  and  that  great 
changes  ar  sure  to  come.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
these  changes  ar  as  necessary  in  the  catalog 
system  as  in  the  close-classing  system?  An 
eraser  works  as  quickly,  and  penmanship  is  as 
cheap  on  a  blue  shelf  card  as  on  a  white  catalog 
card.  In  our  experience  these  changes  ar  by 
no  means  as  necessary  or  frequent  as  is  as- 
sumed, and  it  is  easy  to  refer  to  a  literature 
arranged  on  the  old  ideas. 

No  one  makes  for  close  or  any  other  classing 
the  claim  that  it  does  everything.  We  find  in 
use  that  it  is  what  our  critic  labels  it,  a  modern 
time  and  labor  saving  device.  We  accept  the 
title,  —  and  the  benefits.  It  does  more  than  we 
ar  able  to  do  otherwise  with  the*  same  money 
to  make  our  library  useful  to  our  readers. 

Incompleteness,  — To  add  to  the  complete  an- 
swer of  others  to  the  charge  that  **  the  absolute- 
ly fatal  defect  **  of  close  classing  is  that  it  is  not 
perfectly  complete.  Is  that  splendid  aid, 
**  Poole's  Index,"  to  the  excellence  of  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  so  largely  contributed,  complete? 
Is  it  a  quite  fatal  defect  that  it  attempts  so 
small  a  part  of  the  field? —  that  in  that  field  it 
often  indexes  articles  that  no  one  dare  claim  to 
be  as  valuable  as  small  fractions  of  other 
articles  which  ar  entered  only  once?  If  the 
argument  is  good,  then  we  may  as  well  all  go 
home  and  lock  the  doors  of  our  libraries ;  for 
which  one  of  them  is  complete,  in  the  very 
sense  that  we  ar  attacked, — because  our  scheme 
is  not  complete?  Or  which  of  them  is,  in  that 
sense,  absolutely  complete  on  any  one  topic  of 
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importance?  Ar  all  our  libraries  therefore 
worthless  being  under  the  ban  of  this  *'  abso- 
lutely fatal  defect"? 

Mr.  Schwartz  was  excused,  on  account  of 
illness,  from  reading  his  paper,  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  it  might  be  given  later  in  the 
meeting. 

Pres.  Poole.  —  There  are  now  just  twenty 
minutes  for  the  discussion  of  classification. 

Mr.  Larned.  —  I  can  imagine  Mr.  Fletcher 
going  into  a  well-stocked  grocery-shop  and 
looking  about  him  at  the  display  of  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  soap,  candles,  etc.  Instead  of  being 
thankful,  as  most  of  us  are,  for  what  we  can 
get  in  such  a  shop  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  he  turns  to  the  proprietor  and  says : 
*•  Now  this  illustrates  to  my  mind  the  fatal 
defect  of  all  attempts  to  organize  a  trade  in 
such  miscellaneous  and  varied  commodities. 
There  are  more  than  forty  thousand  articles 
which  minister  to  human  wants  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  you  cannot  possibly  get  together  a 
quarter  of  them.  All  attempts  of  the  kind  are 
foolish  failures." 

Mr.  BiscoE.  —  I  desire  to  point  out  a  few 
places  where  the  position  of  the  advocates  of 
classification  is  misrepresented.  Mr.  Fletcher 
appears  to  me  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  **  all 
the  resources"  than  is  quite  fair.  I  do  not 
think  any  advocate  of  close  classification  has 
ever  intended  to  claim  that  everything  the  li- 
brary contains  on  a  subject  is  brought  to- 
gether on  the  shelves  by  any  system  of 
arrangement.  The  absurdity  of  it  is  patent  on 
the  face,  and  would  show  at  once  that  such  a 
statement  was  not  to  be  taken  in  its  bald  literal- 
ness,  but  with  a  common-sense  interpretation, 
like  almost  all  similar  expressions.  Every  li- 
brarian knows  that  the  encyclopaedias,  maga- 
zines, and  transactions  of  societies  contain 
articles  on  nearly  every  subject,  and  that  books 
frequently  treat  of  more  than  one  topic,  and 
knows  also  that  these  can  be  in  only  one  place. 
This  is  recognized  in  all  articles  on  classifica- 
tion, and  it  is  only  by  taking  an  isolated  ex- 
pression and  harping  on  this,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  equally  strong  statements  upon  the 
other  side,  that  so  erroneous  a  criticism  can  be 
maintained.  The  claim  is  made  that  classifica- 
tion brings  together  all  the  hooks  (not  parts  of 
books)  which  the  library  possesses  on  the 
given  topic,  and  facilitates  their  use  by  the 
reader,  and  often  guides  him  to  use  them  when 


he  would  not  do  so  if  he  had  to  hunt  them 
out  from  a  catalog  and  traverse  the  library 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  order  to  obtain 
them. 

The  second  point  in  which  the  position  of 
the  classifier  is  misrepresented  is  in  the  antago- 
nism which  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  for  cata- 
logs. I  do  not  know  of  a  single  person  who 
advocates  classification  to  the  exclusion  of 
catalogs.  Every  library  which  has  adopted  a 
classified  system  has  taken  with  this,  and  as  a 
part  of  it,  a  system  of  cataloging.  But  our 
critic  goes  on  to  say :  **  You  cannot  have  both. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  classification  and  bibli- 
ography supplement  each  other.  The  seeker 
cannot  go  first  both  to  the  shelves  and  the 
catalog,"  Very  true!  He  cannot  %o  first  to 
both,  but  that  will  not  prevent  his  using  both. 
No  library  now  thinks  of  incorporating  "Poole's 
Index"  into  its  catalog;  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent the  reader  from  using  *•  Poole*s  Index  "  and 
the  catalogs.  He  cannot  go  first  to  both ;  but 
I  fail  to  see  that  this  is  a  '*  fatal  defect"  in 
**  Poole's  Index."  Every  investigator  who  is 
making  a  complete  survey  of  his  field  goes  not 
to  one  or  two  or  half  a  dozen  sources  only,  but 
frequently  to  many  times  that  number,  and 
gets  profit  from  them  all.  But  many  of  those 
who  frequent  our  libraries  are  not  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  their  subject,  and  the 
books  which  treat  of  it  as  their  chief  topic  are 
all  they  want,  and  their  convenience  is  greatly 
promoted  by  finding  them  grouped  together  on 
the  shelves ;  but  if  they  desire  all  the  matter 
which  treats  of  this  topic  in  other  books  they 
must  go  to  the  catalogs,  to  **  Poole's  Index  "  and 
its  supplements,  to  the  new  "  Essay  Index,"  to 
the  Q^  P.  indexes,  etc. ;  and  every  librarian 
expects  that  this  will  be  done.  If  I  go  to  the 
Athenseum  or  Peabody  catalogs  to  find  all  the 
resources  on  a  given  topic,  I  must  search  not  in 
one  place  alone  but  several,  and  then  not  be 
sure  that  I  have  all  there  is,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  my  using  these  dictionary  catalogs  and 
getting  great  help  from  them.  And  so  classi- 
fication and  catalogs  are  not  antagonistic  or 
mutually  exclusive,  but  capable  of  harmonious 
and  profitable  combination. 

Mr.  Lane.  — My  list  does  not  pretend  to  be 
complete;  no  list  can  be;  it  is  expected  to 
grow ;  at  present  it  represents  all  that  has  been 
needed  so  far  in  a  library  that  carries  close 
classification  farther  than  any  library  1  know 
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of,  —  almost  to  its  extremest  limit.  I  may 
add  that  I  believe  in  close  classification  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  At  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, in  the  preparation  of  a  Scheme  of  sub- 
jects, to  which  I  have  given  my  attention  for 
several  years,  I  have  confined  myself  to  subjects 
actually  represented  in  books  contained  in  the 
library.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  index  to  our 
own  card  catalogue,  and  not  a  universal  key  to 
knowledge.  This  is  as  far  as  the  librarian  can 
safely  go. 

Mr.  BiscoB.  —  Mr.  Fletcher  has  made  con- 
fusion by  not  distinguishing  in  his  paper  be- 
tween close  classification  on  the  shelves  and 
the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Richardson.  ~I  should  like  to  bear  a 
little  testimony  to  the  value  of  close  classifi- 
cation as  illustrated  in  the  Athenaeum  Library. 
I  have  occasion  to  pass  through  Boston  fre- 
quently, with  very  little  time  at  my  disposal, 
and  a  great  many  facts  to  look  up.  Again  and 
again  Mr.  Cutter  has  directed  me  to  the  class  I 
wanted  to  use,  and  I  have  gathered  more  in 
half  an  hour  than  I  could  have  gotten  in  half 
a  day  by  searching  catalogues. 

Miss  Cob.  —  Mr.  Fletcher  says  that  to  com- 
bine the  two  methods  '*is  a  simple  impossi- 
bility ;  "  that  it  is  attempting  to  ride  two  horses 
at  once.  Has  he  not  furnisht  us  the  exact 
illustration  we  need,  if  we  change  a  single 
word  ?  We  drive  two  horses  at  once  with  the 
gain  that  all  the  world  finds  over  the  one-horse 
method.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Dewky.  —  It  is  significant  that  the  people 
who  advocate  close  classing  ar  the  ones  who 
have  tried  it,  and  its  opponents  ar  those  who 
have  not  had  actual  experience.  Has  any  one 
heard  of  a  case  where  an  intelligent  librarian 
has  found  his  classing  too  close,  and  adopted  a 
coarser  skeme?  We  can  tell  you  of  hundreds 
who  hav  found  it  wise  after  experience  to 
make  it  much  closer.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  Harvard,  the  Boston  Public  and  Athenseum, 
and  the  Buffalo  libraries  have  not  gone  into  all 
these  objections  thuroly,  or  hav  blindly  fallen 
into  the  same  errors,  and  become  victims  to- 
gether of  this  **  absolutely  fatal  defect."  At 
Columbia  we  save  cataloging  our  pam- 
flets  thus,  by  keeping  them  classified  on  the 
shelves.* 

Dr.  Poole.  —  But  if  pamphlets  are  worth 
saving  they  are  worth  cataloguing.     We  put 


them    on    the    shelves,   and    catalogue    them 
too. 

Mr.  Dewey. — You  show  precisely  what  I 
have  said, — that  we  close  classifiers  ar  work- 
ing in  the  interests  of  economy.  We  can't 
afford  to  catalog  our  pamfiets ;  so  with  hardly 
appreciable  cost  we  preserve  them  in  our  close 
classification.  If  we  find  any  pamfiet  so  im- 
portant that  it  is  often  called  for,  we  catalog  it 
like  a  book.  I  go  so  far  in  the  interests  of 
economy  as  to  propose  the  same  treatment  of 
books  worth  keeping,  but  hardly  worth  cata- 
loging. I  made  this  point  at  Lake  George  in 
discussing  cost  of  cataloging.  \_See  pf,  129, 
130  of  1885  Proceedings.] 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  I  do  not  raise  a  question 
so  much  of  close  classifying  on  the  shelves  vs, 
cataloging,  as  of  close  classifying,  or  any  other 
elaborate  process  applied  either  to  the  shelves, 
or  the  catalogs  of  a  single  library,  as  opposed 
to  bibliographical  work,  which,  once  done, 
serves  for  all  libraries.  When  a  good  bibli- 
ography comes  out  all  libraries  stop  close 
classification  of  that  subject  as  unnecessary. 
The  cost  of  close  classification  is  enormous. 
I  am  pleading  in  the  interests  of  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Dewet.  —  I  am  an  enthusiast  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  cataloging;  but  close  classifi- 
cation tends  to  this  by  doing  away  with 
elaborate  catalogs.  We  maintain,  i,  that 
close  classing  will  be  almost  equally  important 
when  we  hav  our  ideal  bibliografies.  2,  that 
those,  to  be  most  useful,  must  be  made  on 
some  skeme  of  close  classing.  3,,  that  when 
a  good  bibliografy  comes  out  it  leads  to  closer 
classing  in  that  subject,  insted  of  the  reverse 
as  stated.  4,  that  the  good  bibliografy  does  take 
the  place  of  the  similar  cataloging,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  economy  to  do  the  close  class- 
ing which  is  of  permanent  value  rather  than 
the  cataloging  which  is  temporary. 

I  am  pleading,  and  hav  been  for  years, 
in  the  interests  of  cooperation,  which  is 
our  leading  modern  time-saving  and  labor- 
saving  method,  and  in  those  interests  I  insist 
that  close  classing  is  the  wisest,  and,  in  the 
end,  cheapest  plan.  And  remember  that  close 
classing  for  a  small  library  is  very  coarse  class- 
ing for  a  large  one.  We  ar  talking  of  a  prin- 
ciple, not  of  any  given  degree  of  closeness. 
Common-sense  in  choosing  can  never  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  problem. 
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Mr.  SoLBERG  gave  a  verj  brief  abstract  of, 
and  received  permission  to  print,  his  paper  on 

INTERNATIONAL   COPYRIGHT    IN  CONGRESS. 

(^Seep,  52.) 
The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

THIRD    SESSION, 

(JULY  8,    THURSDAY   EVENING.) 

President  Poole  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8 :  05  P.M. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  read  letters  from  A.  R. 
SpofTord,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Hon.  E.  W. 
Blatchford,  Trustee  of  the  Newberry  Library 
Fund : — 

**  Washington,  July  i,  1886. 

**My  dear  Sir:  —  At  length  I  am  able  to 
send  to  your  public  library  the  new  general  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  Congress,  volumes  1-2, 
which  is  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  print.  The 
vast  increasing  copyright  business  of  the  coun- 
try absorbs  continually  more  and  more  of  my 
working  library  force,  so  that  printing  cata- 
logues is,  perforce,  suspended. 

**  I  have  to  regret  that  the  prolonged  session 
of  Congress  deprives  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
joining  in  the  labors  and  pleasant  intercourse 
of  the  Milwaukee  session  of  the  American 
Library  Association. 

**  Yours  very  respectfully, 

"  A.  R.  Spopford. 
"  W.  F.  Poole,  Esq., 

Lihrariany 

**  Chicago,  July  7,  1886. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Poole  :  —  I  had  hoped  to 
leave  for  Milwaukee  this  evening  or  by  the 
morning  train ;  but  find  that  an  order  of  Court 
will  keep  me  here  during  to-morrow,  and  I  fear 
on  Friday  morning.  I  am  quite  disappointed 
at  this  fact ;  but  the  week  has  been  filled  with 
engagements  beyond  my  own  control. 

**  Gen.  McClurg  informs  me  of  his  heroic  ef- 
fort to  save  the  day  yesterday ;  but  when  Froude, 
with  historic  eye,  only  takes  in  *  pig-killing,* 
what  impression  of  our  city  may  be  conveyed 
to  book- readers  and  hooVrkcepers !  I  know  you 
will  have  a  good  meeting.     I  shall  endeavor  to 


get  copies  of  the  Milwaukee  papers,  giving  full 
proceedings. 

**  Truly  and  respectfully  yours. 

**E.  W.  Blatchford." 

Mr.  Cutter  read  his  paper  on 

greek  and  latin  notation. 
{Seep,  82.) 

Mr.  Larned  gave  his  paper  on 

SOME  NEW   devices,  ETC. 

i^See p.  96.) 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  Does  the  borrower  have  a 
card? 

Mr.  Larned.  —  Only  a  card  of  identifica- 
tion. We  don't  pretend  to  help  the  borrow- 
er's memory. 

Mr.  Green.  —  How  many  borrowers  have 
you? 

Mr.  Larned.  —  We  have  2,500  members. 
These  represent  about  10,000  people  who  bor- 
row. 

Miss  CoE.  —  Is  there  any  need  of  dating 
borrower's  card  if  you  have  your  pigeon-hole 
card  dated  ? 

Mr.  Larned.  —  But  this  card  represents 
twenty  borrowers. 

I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions :  — 

I.  As  to  use  of  papers  in  the  reading-room. 
I  have  thought  of  introducing  a  sewing-machine, 
and,  after  running  a  stitch  through,  giving 
the  paper  out  to  the  reader  as  you  would  a  book. 

Mr.  Peck.  —  I  find  that  the  trouble  with  this 
is  that  the  stitches  pull  out. 

Mr.  Merrill.  —  You  will  find  that  the  trou- 
ble about  passing  out  papers  is  that  the  readers 
don't  return  them.  They  keep  them  out  too 
long.  Besides  that,  the  public  don't  want  them 
passed  out,  as  we  found  when  the  Court-House 
was  burned  and  we  had  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hooper.  —  What  i^  the  objection  to 
hand-files?  Sewing  would  injure  papers  for 
binding. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  I  have  been  trying  an  ex- 
periment. I  have  found,  as  Mr.  Merrill,  that 
the  public  object  to  the  handing  out  of  news- 
papers, and  it  requires  besides  the  whole  time 
of  an  attendant  and  the  consequent  expense. 
Recently,  requiring  space,  I  have  had  a  double 
file  with  low  benches  so  made  that  an  attend- 
ant can  overlook  the  whole  room. 
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Mr.  Larneo.  —  The  other  suggestion  was 
as  to  newspaper  clippings.  I  have,  during  the 
last  year,  made  a  good  many  pamphlets.  I  have 
the, scraps  cut  out  and  pasted  on  mani  11a  sheets, 
and  these  gathered  into  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  This  skeme  for  clippings  we 
think  admirable,  and  destined  to  wide  use. 
We  prefer  to  use  mani  11a  sheets  of  full  shelf 
size  20  X  25  cm.  These  go  on  the  shelf  even 
better,  leaving  less  space  for  dust,  and  hold 
twice  as  much  for  a  book  of  any  thickness. 
By  making  class  numbers  on  the  corner  each 
sheet  goes  in  its  pamflet  case,  thus  keeping  up 
minutest  classing. 

Mr.  Little  read  a  paper  on 

CHARGING   SYSTEMS   FOR   SMALL   LIBRARIES. 

(^See  p,  14.) 

The  Assistant  Secretary  read  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Homes,  of  the  N.Y.  State  Li- 
brary, and  from  Mrs.  Tenney,  of  the  Michigan 
State  Library,  regretting  their  necessary  ab- 
sence. 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Tenney,  State  Librarian 
of  Michigan,  said  that  she  had  never  been  able 
to  attend  any  of  the  meetings,  although  she  had 
joined  the  Association  the  first  year  of  its 
organization. 

Mr.  Richardson  read  Dr.  Homes'  paper  on 

UNBOUND   VOLUBfES   ON   LIBRARY   SHELVES. 

{Seep.  16.) 
Mr.  Dewey  gave  a  paper  on 

ECLECTIC     SHELF-NUMBERS. 

{See  p.  98.) 

Mr.  Merrill.  —  How  do  you  mark  dupli- 
cates? 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  We  always  mark  "Cop.  i,** 
"  Cop.  2,"  etc. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole.  —  You  might  use  the 
superior  (tf.^.,328'). 

shelves  for  heavy  books. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  I  should  like  to  ask  libra- 
rians how  they  manage  with  their  large  folios. 
I  have  been  trying  to  put  large  books,  not  on 
shelves,  but  on  rollers.  I  use  gas-pipe  rods 
covered  with  velveteen.  I  saw  it  first  in  Liver- 
pool, and  thought  it  a  good  thing.  Have  any 
of  the  librarians  tried  it? 


Mr.  LiNDERFELT.  —  I  advisc  Mr.  Crunden 
not  to  speak  of  this  plan  too  loudly  here  in 
Milwaukee,  if  he  has  been  trying  it,  as  there 
is  a  man  here  who  has  a  patent  on  it. 

Mr.  Hooper.  —  We  have  a  device  for  heavy 
folios.  We  have  a  lattice-work  frame  which 
slips  backward  and  forward,  and  by  care  is 
kept  so  easily  running  that  it  can  be  moved  by 
a  finger-touch. 

Mr.  R.  B.  PooLE.  —  My  device  is  to  cover  the 
shelf  with  carpeting. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  The  favorite  device  has  been 
the  Taylor  sliding-drawer.  The  patent  is  now 
off,  but  the  device  is  yet  expensive.  The  ad- 
vantage of  it  is  that  it  affords  also  a  rest.  I 
hav  seen  the  rollers  of  which  Mr.  Crunden 
speaks,  but  not  in  gas-pipe  form,  —  in  pivot 
form.  But  they  will  wear  the  books  still,  I 
should  think. 

Mr.  WiNSOR.  —  Wasn't  the  Taylor  patent 
renewed  ? 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Richardson  read  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Vinton  on 

THE  ASTOR  LIBRARY  CATALOGUE. 

{See  /.  17.) 

LLOYD  P.    SMITH. 

Mr.  WiNSOR  read  and  moved  the  passage  of 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Lloyd  P.  Smith :  — 

Whereasy  in  the  death  of  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  of 
the  Philadelphia  library,  the  American  Library 
Association  has  lost  one  of  it«  oldest  members, 
who  was  endeared  to  us  by  many  sympathies, 
and  held  in  remembrance  by  traits  singularly 
uniting  repose  of  mind  and  response  to  per- 
sonal contact,  with  an  eagerness  for  knowledge 
and  a  love  for  the  venerable : 

There/ore  Resolved ^  That  we  closely  join 
with  the  family  of  our  late  associate  in  a  sense 
of  that  bereavement  which  has  deprived  them 
of  a  husband  and  father,  and  left  us  only  the 
remembrance  of  a  kind  and  cordial  spirit,  and 
the  associations  of  a  friend  constant  in  attach- 
ments and  helpful  in  his  beneficent  prompt- 
ings. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  his  family. 

Justin  Winsor, 
Melvil  Dewey, 
Edw.  J.  Nolan, 

Committee. 
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Mr.  Barton,  seconding  the  motion,  sug- 
gested that  thej  be  passed  by  rising  vote. 

The  resolutions  were  so  passed. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  move  that  the  action  of  the 
Association  be  telegraphed  to  the  famil^r  of  Mr. 
Smith  to-night.     Carried. 

POSTAGE  AND  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 

R.  B.  PooLE  read  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  resolutions  introduced  hy  him. 

(^See  p.  149- ) 

They  suggested  as  members  of  the  commit- 
tee of  five :  W.  F.  Poole,  A.  R.  Spofford,  Hon. 
Mellen  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Dewey  took  exception  to  the  word  **  in- 
corporated "  in  the  resolutions. 

Pres.  PooLE.  —  This  is  the  term  used  in  all 
public  acts  and  laws. 

Mr.  Crunden. — I  think  that  the  greatest  use 
would  be  hy  small  subscription  libraries,  and 
that  it  is  very  desirable  for  them. 

The  Secretary  read,  in  this  connection,  a 
question  from  the  box,  bearing  directly  on  this 
point:  **  Would  not  the  system  of  reduced 
postage  on  library-books  work  the  destruction 
of  the  smaller  libraries?  Would  it  not  destroy 
the  local  pride  which  is  so  great  a  stimulus  in 
the  maintenance  of  these?" 

Mr.  Larned.  —  It  would  be  of  help  to  those 
in  small  towns  who  desire  to  use  books  which 
their  libraries  could  hy  no  possibility  furnish. 

Mr.  Dewey.  — This  matter  of  the  limitation 
to  incorporated  libraries  can  be  left  to  the 
committee  to  get  what  they  can. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  I  would  say  that  we  send 
books  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I 
heartily  approve   the   movement. 

Mr.  Dewey  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  passage  *'all  incorporated  libraries  to  dis- 
tribute books  within  the  prescribed  limit  of 
weight  as  second-class  matter,  to  non-residents 
of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  library  is 
located,"  read  simply,  **  libraries  to  distribute 
books  as  second-class  matter." 

The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  report  and  resolutions  were  accepted 
and  adopted,  as  follows  :  — 

RESOLUTIONS     ON     POSTAGE     ON     LIBRARY 

BOOKS. 

JVAereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
provides  by  law  for  the  carrying  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  from  the  office  of  publication, 


as  second-class  matter,  at  one  cent  per  pound, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  widely  diffusing 
knowledge  and  increasing  intelligence;  and 

IVAereas,  the  distribution  of  books  through 
the  mails  at  the  same  rate  of  postage  would 
tend,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  people ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  this  Association,  represent- 
ing the  libraries  of  the  country,  would 
earnestly  recommend  such  legislation  by  Con- 
gress as  shall  enable  libraries  to  distribute 
books  as  second-class  matter. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  secure  such  legislation. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Wm.  F.  Poole, 
A.  R.  Spofford,  M.  Chamberlain,  W.  T.  Peo- 
ples, F.  M.  Crunden,  as  such  committee. 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT  announced  that  copies  of 
a  new  guide  to  Milwaukee  had  been  sent  by 
the  publishers  for  the  use  of  the  Association. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  10.05  I^^M. 

FOURTH   SESSION. 

(JULY  9,   FRIDAY  MORNING.) 

President  Poole  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10: 10. 

Voted ^  That,  owing  to  the  amount  of  un- 
finished business,  an  afternoon  session  be  held 
from  2  :  30  to  5  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  introduced 

RESOLUTIONS    ON    LIFE -MEMBERSHIP. 

Resolved^  That  the  by-law  authorizing  the 
issue  of  life-membership  be  repealed,  and  that, 
pending  the  ratification  of  this  vote,  its  action 
be  suspended  till  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  by-laws  be 
adopted ;  — 

By  the  payment  of  $25  at  one  time  into 
the  permanent  invested  fund  of  the  A.L.A., 
any  person  duly  elected  a  member  may  receive 
a  certificate  of  life-membership,  which  shall 
entitle  him  for  life  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  membership  without  further  assess- 
ment. 

By  the  similar  payment  of  $50  any  person 
or  institution  duly  elected  may  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  perpetual  membership,  which  shall 
forever  entitle  the  holder  or  one  accredited 
delegate  of  the  institution  to  all  the  rights  of 
membership  without  further  assessment. 
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Resolved^  That  the  Treasurer  be  authorized 
to  issue  certificates  of  life  and  perpetual  mem- 
bership during  the  coming  year  pending  final 
action. 

Mr.  Larnbd.  —  Will  Mr.  Dewey  guarantee 
that  money  will  always  yield  4%? 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  The  Association  money 
now  draws  5%. 

Mr.  Flbtchbr  read  the 

REPORT  OP  THE  COOPERATION    COMMITTEE. 

The  report  of  this  committee  for  the  past 
year  must  be  mainly  the  history  of  the  effort 
we  have  been  making  for  cooperative  library 
bibliography.  Early  in  the  year,  and  repeat- 
edly since,  we  have  asked,  more  or  less  publicly, 
for  suggestions  as  to  matters  which  we  might 
properly  consider  and  refer  to  in  this  report; 
but  we  have  received  no  such  suggestions. 
The  previous  committee  have  reported  that  no 
unfinished  business  remained  on  their  hands. 
The  Library  Bureau,  which  came  into  exist- 
ence in  connection  with  the  Codperation 
Committee  of  the  A.L.A.,  has  gone  forward 
with  success,  —  with  a  fine  measure  of  suc- 
cess,—  judged  by  what  it  has  accomplished 
for  the  general  good;  but,  we  are  sorry  to 
believe,  with  only  a  limited  measure  of  suc- 
cess as  to  its  financial  returns.  Still,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that,  with  each  succes- 
si^  year,  the  libraries  of  the  country  will 
appreciate  more  and  more  highly  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Bureau,  and  the  excellence  and 
public  spirit  of  its  present  management,  and 
will  more  generally  lend  it  their  patronage  and 
support  During  the  year  the  Bureau  has 
added  a  large  number  of  articles  to  its  list, 
and  has  issued  an  excellent  illustrated  catalog. 
It  has  just  commenced  the  issue  of  a  quarterly 
publication,  Library  Notes,  of  which  a  suflfi- 
cient  account  was  given  in  the  report  of  our 
Secretary. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  mentioned  at  first 
as  constituting  the  main  feature  of  this  report, 
convenience  will  largely  be  served,  while  the 
proprieties  of  the  case  will  perhaps  not  be  se- 
riously violated,  if  I  drop  for  a  time  the  plural 
pronoun,  and  speak  for  myself  alone,  with  re- 
gard to  the  inception  of  this  project  for  coop- 
erative cataloging.  Just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder,  last  fall,  whether  I  was  going  to  find 
any  special  work  for  the  Cooperation  Commit- 
tee to  do  during  the  year,  the  cataloging  of  our 


library  reached  a  point  where  it  became  desir- 
able to  make  some  new  plans  for  further  work. 
I  had  an  interview  with  President  Seelye,  and 
it  was  as  a  result  of  my  talk  with  him,  and  of 
the  readiness,  the  heartiness,  even,  with  which 
he  approved  of  the  suggestions  I  made,  —  and 
made  even  more  advanced  suggestions  of  his 
own,  —  that  I  came  to  feel  that  something  had 
been  offered  me  which  the  Codperation  Com- 
mittee might  suitably  and  hopefully  undertake 
to  do. 

Our  catalog  had  reached  this  point:  We 
had  practically  completed  our  alphabetical 
catalog  under  authors,  and  also  under  sub- 
jects, to  the  extent  of  treating  books  as  indi- 
viduals, but  almost  wholly  without  analytical 
subject-entries.  The  question  raised  was, 
should  we  proceed  to  run  in  analytical  refer- 
ences, especially  to  essays  and  to  scientific 
transactions  and  periodicals  not  included  in 
**  Poole's  Index,"  or  should  we  stop  where  we 
were  without  professing  to  have  our  catalog 
complete  in  any  such  sense?  This  question 
at  once  involved  the  other  question  of  the 
probability  of  the  publication,  before  very  long, 
of  works  which  should  do  for  these  fields  what 
**  Poole's  Index  "  had  done  for  that  of  general 
periodicals.  We  agreed  with  perfect  readiness 
that  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  by  any  and  by 
all  libraries  now  coming  to  that  point  was  to  stop 
this  sort  of  ms.  work,  and  to  combine  in  some 
practical  effort  to  get  the  necessary  work  done, 
once  for  all,  in  print.  As  I  have  said,  our  new 
and  special  interest  in  this  matter  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  call  on  the  Cooperation  Committee  to 
see  what  could  be  done.  Addressing  a  letter  to 
each  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
I  found  them  heartily  responsive  to  the  sug- 
gestion, and  the  result  was  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  in  New  York  in  the  spring,  a  report 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Library  journal. 

At  that  meeting  a  circular  was  drawn  up, 
which  you  have  all  seen,  and  later  this  circular 
was  sent  to  about  400  leading  libraries.  Postal 
cards  were  enclosed  for  replies,  and  of  these 
seventy-eight  have  been  returned.  Sixty-seven 
of  these  are  favorable  without  reservation,  six 
are  favorable  with  reservation,  and  five  are, 
on  the  whole,  unfavorable.  Four  specially 
favor  the  printing  of  cards,  six  express  special 
interest  in  the  essay  index,  and  three  in  the 
scientific  index. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  of  the  more  inter- 
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esting  of  these  replies,  which  are  not  merely 
the  blank  sent  out  signed  and  returned. 

[Here  several  letters  were  read.] 

The  committee  feel  that  the  number  and 
character  of  these  replies  to  their  circular  justify 
the  assured  belief  that  an  organized  effort  for 
co5perative  cataloging  or  bibliographical  or 
indexing  work,  or  all  three  combined,  is  entirely 
feasible,  and  that  the  interest  in  it  is  such  that  it 
will  certainly  be  undertaken.  The  first  question 
is  this:  Shall  the  A.L.A.,  as  such,  take  steps 
for  such  an  organization  within  itself,  or  shall 
it  be  left  to  those  who  are  interested  to  organ- 
ize an  entirely  separate  association  or  company  ? 
The  feeling  of  the  committee  is  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  first  of  these  methods ;  and  this 
after  quite  a  free  discussion  of  the  matter  at 
our  New  York  meeting,  at  which  some  ten  or 
twelve  librarians  were  present,  and  expressed 
by  vote  their  concurrence  with  this  view. 

The  committee  feel,  however,  that  the  im- 
portance ot  the  movement,  and  its  novelty  (at 
far  as  the  proposed  financial  basis  of  co6pera- 
tion  is  concerned),  demand  its  deliberate  and 
careful  consideration.  They  would  deprecate 
a  random  discussion  of  the  matter  in  open  con- 
ference at  its  present  stage.  It  has  already 
been  discussed  by  correspondence  much  more 
effectively. 

The  committee  would,  therefore,  submit  the 
following  vote  for  action  at  this  time  :  — 

\^For  text  of  vote,  amendment^  and  vote  as 
passed i  see  p.  i66.] 

For  the  Cooperative  Committee, 

Wm.  I.  Fletcher, 
Ckairmau. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  Why  is  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee  not  sufficient?  It  always  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  I  would  like  to  hav  a 
committee  of  five  appointed  to  organize  and 
carry  out  the  plan.  I  am  anxious  that  what 
we  hav  been  waiting  ten  years  for  should  not 
be  put  off  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  It  is  just  here.  I  am 
afraid  that  my  judgment  may  be  influenced  by 
my  own  interest  in  the  matter.  I  don't  want 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  I  have 
rightly  interpreted  the  spirit  of  the  letters 
which  I  have  received. 

Mr.  Larned. — I  understand  that  about 
eighty  librarians  are  ready  for  work.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  committee  inquire  how  much  of 


a  subscription  will  be  required  from  each  in 
order  to  carry  it  out 

Mr.  Crunden.  — Also  to  inquire  what  parte 
or  kinds  of  indexing  the  various  libraries  may 
prefer. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  I  submit  that  these  sug- 
gestions show  that  the  discussion  will  be  long, 
and  that  the  shortest  way  to  the  end  is  that 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

Pres.  Poole.  —  I  suggest  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Green.  —  Isn't  this  matter  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  meeting  }  We  had  better  put  off 
something  else,  if  necessary,  and  give  time  to 
the  discussion.  I  should  like  a  committee  of 
five  to  report  definitely  on  cost,  etc. 

Mr.  Dewet  moved  the  acceptance  of  the 
report.     Carried. 

The  vote  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
taken  up  later. 

Mr.  Crunden  read  his 

report  on  aids  and  guides. 
{See  /.  III.) 

Mr.  Whitney  read  Mr.  MAGNt5ssoN's  paper 
on 

LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 

{See  p.  133.) 

Before  the  paper  Mr.  Whitney  read  some 
extracts  from  three  letters  of  Mr.  Magndsson : — 

"  March  18,  1886. 

"My  library  plan  is  having  a  good  reception 
in  England,  and  is  likely,  I  think,  to  work  its 
way ;  its  originality  strikes,  and  its  cheapness 
and  the  perpetual  economy  it  insures  speak 
persuasively  in  its  favor.  It  provides  for 
everything  appertaining  to  the  business  of  a 
library  on  the  premises,  such  as  readers' 
retiring-rooms,  offices,  bindery,  etc.  My  archi- 
tects assure  me  that  the  plan  provides  amply 
for  the  supply  of  light.  " 


"  May  27,  1886. 
**  I  should  like  very  much  to  come  over  to  the 
land  of  the  world's  modem  wonders,  and  have 
a  peep  at  its  wonderful  men  and  beautiful  and 
clever  women ;  but  I  fear  the  fates  will  be  so 
effectively  against  it  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
hope  at  present  There  are  strong  indications, 
in  this  country  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  of 
my  plan  being  viewed  with  increasing  favor. 
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It  only  requires  to  be  scriouslj  examined  in 
order  to  demonstrate  by  itself  its  own  superi- 
ority to  anything  that  has  been  in  fashion 
hitherto.  Of  course,  for  old  academicians 
whose  life  is  of  the  past,  and  who  imagine  that 
the  future  must  always  be  more  or  less  a  repro- 
duction of  what  they  have  known  of  the  past,  — 
for  such  men  my  plan  is  something  in  the  way 
of  an  historical  blasphemy.  But  younger  men 
see  in  it  nothing  but  an  effective  guarantee  of 
perpetual  order  and  constant  economy.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  plan,  when 
adopted,  will  revolutionize,  to  some  extent,  ex- 
isting library  habits.  It  will  do  away  with 
local  classification  by  subjects  of  the  contents 
of  a  library,  and  enforce  the  adoption  of  a 
double  set  of  catalogues,  alphabetical  by 
authors,  chronological  by  subjects.  But  how 
perfect  would  not  the  administration  of  such  a 
library  be  ?  And  when  once  brought  into  sys- 
tem, how  easy  would  not  this  double  system  of 
cataloguing  be  ?  " 

"June  19,  1886. 

"  My  paper  is  very  imperfect,  having  been 
written  in  the  midst  of  ill-health,  consequent 
upon  an  overwhelming  family  bereavement. 
However,  I  think  it  will  represent  the  totality 
of  my  idea  in  a  pretty  complete  form,  which  is 
the  principal  point.  The  calculations  are  of 
great  value  for  any  one  who  wants  seriously  to 
examine  the  question  of  relative  economy.  The 
table  showing  the  capacity  of  the  library  can  be 
used  for  any  library  by  doubling  or  multiplying, 
ad  libitum^  the  diameter  and  respective  totals 
of  each  description  of  a  library. 

"  My  plan  meets  here,  in  Cambridge,  with 
much  admiration ;  but  men  are  old  in  the  old 
worlds  and  slow.  I  fancv  America  will  be  the 
country  in  the  end  to  have  a  pattern  library." 

After  the  paper  was  read  Mr.  Merrill  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Magndsson. 

It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hooper,  and  passed. 

President  Poole.  —  We  are  under  obligation 
to  our  English  friend  for  his  contribution  of  the 
paper  which  has  just  been  read.  The  subject 
of  library  construction  is,  as  he  remarks,  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  I  am  always 
interested  in  its  discussion,  whether  the  views 
presented  are  in  harmony  with  my  own  or  not. 
Mr.  MagniSsson,  in  February  last,  contributed 
to   the   London  Athen<Kum  a  brief  outline  of 


what  he  has  now  more  fully  developed  in  this 
paper.  The  scheme  has  attracted  some  at- 
tention in  England,  and  the  inventor  seems  to 
be  confident  that  he  has  **  established  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  basis"  this  important  branch 
of  library  economics.  It  is  natural  that  the 
inventor  of  a  new  and  valuable  scheme  or  de- 
vice should  seek  the  views  of  his  professional 
brethren  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  in- 
vention ;  and  this  was  probably  the  motive  of 
the  writer  in  contributing  his  paper  to  this 
conference.  He  has  doubtless  observed,  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  our  Association,  the 
freedom  and  fairness  with  wjjich  papers  on 
every  class  of  topics  are  discussed  by  the 
American  librarians.  He  seeks,  and  is  entitled 
to,  the  judgment  of  our  members  on  the  merits 
of  his  invention. 

I  will  therefore  remark,  in  opening  the  discus- 
sion, that  the  scheme,  in  its  essential  features, 
has  not  the  merit  of  novelty.  It  is  an  old  and 
discarded  American  device.  In  the  spring  of 
1873  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  making  plans  and 
constructing  a  building  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  be 
expended  in  premiums  to  architects.  A  circu- 
lar issued  to  the  competing  architects  pre- 
scribed the  conditions  on  which  the  plans  were 
to  be  based,  which  were  in  substance  as  follows : 
Around  a  circular  building  surmounted  by  a 
dome  were  to  be  constructed  a  series  of  con- 
centric walls.  The  central  building  was  to  be 
used  as  a  general  reading-room,  and  its  inner 
and  outer  walls,  as  well  as  the  passages  between 
the  concentric  walls,  were  to  be  furnished  with 
alcoves  and  galleries  for  the  storing  of  books. 
The  central  room  was  to  be  lighted  from  its 
dome ;  and  the  passages  between  the  concentric 
walls,  from  their  roofs.  Passage-ways  radiat- 
ing from  the  centre  were  to  be  cut  through  the 
walls  of  the  reading-room  and  the  concentric 
walls,  except  the  outer  one,  in  order  to  give 
convenient  access  to  every  part  of  the  library. 
An  outline  of  this  scheme  was  given  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
made  in  December,  1872.^  In  the  autumn  of 
1873  twenty-eight  sets  of  competitive  plans 
embodying  the  above  conditions  had  been  sent 
in,  and  one  of  these  was  furnished  by  a  London 
architect.     A  premium  of  $1,500  was  awarded 

1  Senate  Misc.  Doc.  No.  13,  4a(l  Cong.,  jd  Sess.,  p.  7. 
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to  a  plan  thought  to  be  the  best,  $i,ooo  to 
next  best,  and  smaller  Eums  to  others.'  I  > 
consulted  at  the  time  by  several  of  the  c< 
peting  architects,  and  saw  their  drawings, 
well   as   the   circular   issued   by   the 


It  will  be  seen  that  every  essential  feature  of 
Mr.  MagniisBon's  invention  was  contained  in 
the  Congress  plans  of  1873,  —  the  plan  of  con- 
centric walls  taking  the  place  of  his  spiral 
arrangement.  For  the  merit  of  his  spiral,  if  it 
can  be  classed  as  an  invention,  he  will  doubt- 
less never  have  a  contestant.  No  one,  1  think, 
except  himself,  will  claim  that  the  spiral  ar- 
rangement has  anjF  advantage  over  the  con- 
centric His  own  architect,  Mr.  Walerhouse, 
prefers  the  latter.  Besides  claiming  as  his  the 
spiral  device,  he  enters  a  caveat  on  concentric 
and  polygenic  walls,  and  includes  them  both 
in  his  invention.  The  Congress  plans  of  1873, 
whatever  might  be  their  merits  or  demerits, 
were  never  used  at  Washington  or  elsewhere, 
and  in  the  later  designs  which  have  been 
adopted   for   that   building   were  wholly  dis- 

My  second  comment  on  the  plans  before  us 
is  that  the  spiral  passages  as  here  described 
are  not  adapted  for  library  uses,  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  light  which  they  will 
afford.  They  are  14  feet  wide  and  30  feet 
high.  The  bookcases,  6  feet  apart,  extend 
at  right  angles  to  feet  from  the  walls  on  both 
tides,  leaving  a  central  opening,  or  slit,  4 
feet  wide  for  the  admission  of  light  from 
the  roof.  Ten  and  lo  feet  from  the  ground- 
floor  ate  "  light,  koritental  galleries,"  which, 
as  the  alcoves  are  only  6  feet  wide,  must  be  a 
continuous  flooring,  without  an  opening  for 
light,  which  is  usual  in  wider  alcoves.  There 
should,  by  the  way,  have  been  three  galleries 
instead  of  two,  which  would  have  given  to 
each  of  the  four  tiers  of  alcoves  a  height  of 
7>^  feet,  and  made  the  use  of  ladders  un- 
necessary. His  method  of  taking  in  light 
is  by  "  vertical  skylights  introduced  under 
[into?]  the  roof."  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment it  needs  no  prophet's  ken  to  foretell 
that  the  books  shelved  in  the  spiral  passages 
will  be  in  Egyptian  darkness.  If  light  had 
been  taken  in  by  horiiontal  skylights  in  the 
roof  above   the  4-feet  slit,   some  light  would 
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have  reached  the  floor;  but  the  alcoves  and 
books  would  have  been  in  shadow  made  by  the 
floors  of  the  galleries.  Taking  light,  however, 
from  a  clear-story  above  the  roof,  no  light  of 
any  account  would  even  reach  the  ground-floor. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  ill-devised 
scheme  for  lighting  than  this.  If  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  light  in  the  spiral  passages,  there 
will  be  a  superfluity  of  heat  during  the  sum- 
mermonths.  The  temperature  under  the  roof, 
either  with  a  clear-story  or  horizontal  sky- 
lights, will  be  fearful. 

A  comparison  of  the  drawings  before  us,  with 
the  description  in  the  text,  leaves  us  in  doubt  aa 
to  what  specific  form  of  construction  was  in- 
tended. It  also  indicates  that  the  inventor  is  in 
conflict  with  his  architect  who  has  evidently 
better  judgment  in  these  matters  than  his  client. 
The  drawing  showing  the  dome  has  only  one 
gallery  in  the  spiral  passages,  and  walls  30  feet 
high.  Another  drawing,  showing  a  section  of 
a  spiral  passage,  has  two  galleries,  and  walls  30 
feet  high.  The  latter  drawing  agrees,  in  these 
particulars,  with  the  description  1  but  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  bookcases  and  the  mode  of 
lighting  it  varies  essentially  from  the  descrip- 
tion. The  clear-story  has  disappeared,  sky- 
lights at  an  angle  of  45*^  are  introduced,  the 
4-reet  passage  widened,  and  the  upper  gallery 
has  lost  its  alcoves.  These  changes,  which  are 
improvements,  have  been  made  by  the  architect 
without  the  inventor's  concurrence. 

The  spiral  form  of  construction  has.  up  to 
this  time,  been  monopolized  by  one  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom, —  by 
the  mollusk,  the  nautilus,  the  snail,  and  other 
invertebrates.  Now  that  it  is  brought  into 
architecture,  it  needs  a  name,  and,  for  the 
want  of  a  better,  may  be  termed  the  "  cephal- 
opodic"  style.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
ventor omitted  from  his  series  of  drawings  one 
showing  us  a  perspective  view  of  his  library 
building  after  the  spiral  had  taken  several  turns. 
It  would  have  depicted  a  circular,  blank  wall  30 
feet  high  and  a  corrugated  roof  surmounted  by 
a  dome.  The  walls  would  have  no  windows  nor 
ornamented  elevations ;  for  whatever  was  spent 
in  decoration  would  be  covered  and  lost  when 
the  spiral  next  came  round.  The  nautilus,  and 
even  the  common  snail,  manage  this  style  more 
artistically.  Every  convolution  of  their  spirals 
is  symmetrical,  striated,  and  streaked  with  deli- 
cate colors.     A  library  building  constructed  in 
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the  **  cephalopodic"  style  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mammoth  gas-holder. 

This  scheme  of  construction  is  open  to  ob- 
jections more  radical  than  any  which  I  have 
mentioned.  It  leaves  wholly  out  of  considera- 
tion the  new  and  higher  wants  which  the 
library  will  necessarily  develop  in  the  progress 
of  its  growth.  The  single  expansive  feature 
in  it  is  an  ample  capacity  for  storing  its  ac- 
cession of  books  by  the  extension  of  its  spiral 
passages.  Nothing  else  has  been  considered. 
The  theory  of  the  writer  is  that  a  library  should 
**  be  once  for  all  established  on  a  plan  by  which 
it  may  with  uninterrupted  order  receive  its  ac- 
cessions through  a  period  amounting  to  an 
endless  future."  We  have  before  us  the  scheme 
by  which,  **  with  uninterrupted  order,"  a  library 
may  grow,  as  he  says,  for  a  thousand  years, 
cover  four  acres  of  ground,  and  store  ten  million 
volumes.  Receiving  and  storing  accessions  are 
not  the  only  functions  of  a  library.  It  must 
have  facilities  for  using  its  accessions.  Let  us 
briefly  trace  the  experience  of  a  library  housed 
in  this  manner.  It  starts  out  with  its  domed 
reading-room  large  enough  for  present  use,  and 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  with  enough  spiral 
passages  to  shelve  its  books.  Time  goes  on, 
and  the  library  is  prosperous.  Its  size  has 
doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled;  perhaps  it  has 
increased  tenfold,  and  its  readers  have  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  reading-room, 
however,  has  been  left  out  of  view  in  this  proc- 
ess of  expansion ;  it  is  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  when  the  library  started,  and  is  hedged  about 
with  spiral  passages.  If  the  writer  of  this  paper 
were  present,  I  would  like  to  ask  him  how  he 
proposes,  in  the  emergency  I  have  stated,  to 
enlarge  his  reading-room,  or  otherwise  provide 
accommodations  for  his  readers?  He  may,  if 
the  library  can  afford  the  expense,  pull  down 
the  old  reading-room,  demolish  several  convo- 
lutions of  the  spiral  passages,  and  erect  a  new 
and  larger  structure ;  but  how  will  this  heroic 
treatment  comport  with  his  claim  that  he  has 
for  the  first  time  **  established  library  economics 
on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis,"  and  that  his 
scheme  maintains  **  uninterrupted  order  through 
a  period  amounting  to  an  endless  future?  " 

A  small  library  has  few  wants,  and  very  sim- 
ple arrangements  will  provide  for  them.  A 
large  library  has  many  wants,  and  as  it  grows 
larger,  they  become  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
acting in  their  demands,  and  more  difficult  to 


fill.  A  large  library  attracts  to  itself  special 
collections  of  books  which  must  have  separate 
rooms  for  their  storage  and  consultation.  This 
is  oflen  the  condition  on  which  such  collections 
come  to  the  library.  The  treasures  of  a  large 
library,  also,  under  judicious  management, 
segregate  in  special  collections,  and  require 
separate  rooms  where  they  may  be  placed  in 
charge  of  persons  who  have  special  knowledge 
in  these  departments.  Did  a  large  library  ever 
have  enough  of  such  rooms  ?  The  fine-art  books, 
collections  of  engravings,  galleries,  elegantly 
illustrated  books,  and  all  the  works  which  re- 
late to  the  study  of  art,  will  make  a  library  in 
themselves,  and  will  eventually  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  separate  room,  shelved  and  fitted  up 
for  their  especial  accommodation,  and  furnished 
with  all  the  conveniences  by  which  students  of 
art  can  there  consult  them.  These  fine  books 
suffer  more  injury  by  the  rough  handling  of 
runners,  and  by  transportation  on  trucks  through 
the  narrow  passages  of  a  large  library,  to  and  from 
the  general  reading-room,  than  in  their  legiti- 
mate use  by  students.  The  patent  publications 
of  many  nations  become,  in  the  aggregate,  very 
numerous  and  bulky,  and  they  must  have  a 
separate  room  in  which  they  can  be  shelved  and 
consulted.  Many  other  specialties  I  might 
mention  which  will  require  similar  accommoda- 
tions. The  space  needed  for  the  administra- 
tive work  of  a  growing  library  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  older  and  larger  the  library 
becomes,  the  more  will  these  unforeseen  require- 
ments appear.  Has  Mr.  Magndsson,  in  this 
scheme,  made  any  provision  for,  or  given  any 
consideration  to,  these  requirements?  How  and 
where  does  he  propose  to  meet  these  new  wants 
when  they  arise?  The  only  space  in  his  control 
is  the  spiral  passages,  which  may  be  increased 
ad  libitum.  We  have  seen  how  ill-adapted  they 
are  for  the  storing  of  books.  Will  he  use  these 
pits  for  the  higher  purposes  I  have  indicated, 
where  there  is  no  ventilation,  and  no  ray  of 
sunlight  enters  except  through  a  skylight  in  the 
roof? 

I  have  had  occasion,  at  former  meetings  of 
our  Association,  to  express  my  objections  to  the 
conventional  style  of  library  architecture  which 
has  came  down  to  us  from  the  middle  ages : '  a 
gothic    church,   the    open    nave    of   which   is 

»  Library  journal^  vol.  ri,  p.  6q;  vol,  vii,  p.  130;  ▼ol. 
viii,  p.  370;  vol.  X,  p.  350,  338, 
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used  as  a  reading-room,  and  the  aisles,  with 
several  tiers  of  galleries,  for  the  storing  of 
books.  Every  objectionable  feature  in  that 
style,  which  I  have  previously  commented  on, 
is  repeated  in  the  scheme  before  us ;  and  it  has 
other  objectionable  features  of  which  the  con- 
ventional style  is  free.  Its  galleries  are  not 
easier  to  climb  than  those  of  the  old  structures. 
The  inequalities  of  temperature  and  the  de- 
struction of  bindings  by  heat  in  the  upper  gal- 
leries are  here  in  all  their  hideous  proportions. 
There  is  the  same  insecurity  from  fire,  which, 
if  once  started,  would  range  without  a  barrier 
through  the  whole  building.  The  difficulty,  if 
not  the  impossibility,  of  expansion  and  enlarge- 
ment where  they  are  the  most  needed,  we  have 
already  considered.  It  is  a  style  of  construc- 
tion which  has  no  aesthetic  qualities.  There  is 
a  stately  grandeur  in  the  media:val  style  which 
is  wholly  wanting  in  this  reproduction  of  an 
Esquimaux  hut.  Such  a  structure  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  the  library  building  of  the  future. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Magmisson's  reading 
on  this  class  of  topics  has  been  very  limited. 
In  his  opening  sentence  he  says :  *^  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  special  attention  has  as  yet  been 
drawn  to  what  I  consider  the  most  important 
subject  connected  with  library  management, 
namely  library  economics^  established  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  basis."  The  general  subject, 
and  even  this  special  topic  of  library  con- 
struction, are  discussed  in  Mr.  Tedder's  able 
article  on  *' Libraries"  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  Not  to  speak  further  of  English 
authorities,  is  it  possible  that  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  United  States  **  Report  on  Public 
Libraries,"  1876,  and  the  ten  completed  volumes 
of  the  Library  journal y  which  are  filled  with 
papers  and  discussions  on  library  economics? 
As  I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from 
England  and  continental  Europe  on  the  subject 
of  library  construction,  growing  out  of  my 
several  contributions  on  the  matter,  it  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  the  writer  of  this  paper  has 
never  heard  that  the  attention  of  Americans 
**  had  been  drawn  to  library  economics."  Mr. 
Tedder's  article  would  have  given  him  this 
information. 

It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  speak  of 
this  scheme  in  complimentary  terms,  if  it  had 
been  possible ;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  I  have  has 
been  an  unpleasant  duty.     I  thought,  however, 
as  the  paper  was  read,  that  it  was  a  duty  we 


owed  to  ourselves  and  to  the  profession  that  it 
should  not  go  forth  in  our  proceedings  without 
a  frank  and  fearless  discussion  of  its  merits. 
Perhaps  I  misinterpreted  the  spirit  of  the  paper; 
but  I  thought  I  detected  in  it  a  claim  that  with- 
out the  need  of  further  discussion,  the  author  had 
devised  the  library  building  of  the  future ;  that 
an  important  question  was  now  settled  once  for 
all ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not  accept  his  view  of  the 
matter,  we  were  challenged  to  state  the  grounds 
of  our  dissent. 

I  feel  obliged,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  our 
English  friend  for  the  contribution  of  his  paper; 
and  if  these  remarks  should  ever  reach  him 
through  the  columns  of  the  Library  journal ^  I 
indulge  the  hope  that  he  will  discuss  my  views 
with  as  much  freedom  as  I  have  discussed 
his. 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  As  Mr.  Magniisson  is  not 
here  to  reply  to  any  criticism  made  on  his 
paper  I  will  say  that  I  questioned  him  especially 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  light 
for  his  proposed  building,  thinking  that  this 
might  be  an  objection  to  his  plan.  He  replied, 
that  this  being  a  matter  of  detail,  and  capable 
of  various  methods  of  solution,  it  could  never 
form  any  difficulty  approaching  to  anything 
like  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  whole  scheme,  and 
that  from  the  sections  of  the  design  it  may  be 
seen  that  this  objection  is,  presumably,  satis- 
factorily disposed  of.  A  portion  of  the  roof  is 
run  up,  on  either  side  of  each  passage,  before 
the  skylights  are  introduced,  which  is  done 
with  a  view  to  distancing  the  skylights  of  any 
two  parallel  passages  so  far  from  each  other  as 
never  to  impair  each  other's  lights.  In  a  design 
only  one  mode  of  arrangement  can  be  adopted, 
but  details  have,  of  course,  the  privilege  of  a 
variety  of  application  and  arrangement. 

In  general  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Magndsson 
has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
development  of  his  plans,  and  has  submitted 
them  to  English  librarians,  and  to  architects  of 
established  reputation,  whose  favorable  views 
are  worthy  of  due  consideration. 

I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Magndsson  in 
the  opening  of  his  paper  intends  to  disparage 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  direction 
of  library  architecture,  but  mainly  to  question 
whether  tliose  who  plan  libraries  have  suffi- 
ciently in  mind  the  needs  of  the  far  future.  In 
the  examination  of  the  plans  of  many  libraries 
recently  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  but  few  have 
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been  built  with  reference  to  the  enlargements 
which  will  be  needed  afler  many  years.  Books 
accumulate  with  great  rapidity,  and  fifty  years 
from  now  our  successors  may  wonder  why 
libraries  have  been  built  with  so  little  thought 
of  future  growth. 

Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  plan 
here  presented,  when  cleared  of  any  imperfec- 
tions it  may  have,  may  offer  valuable  ideas  to 
those  who  wish  to  build  libraries  adapted  to 
successive  future  enlargements. 

I  don*t  see  but  wings  will  carry  books  just  as 
far  from  the  centre  as  the  spirals. 

Dr.  Poole.  —  But  I  don*t  believe  in  a  central 
reading-room  anyway.  I  believe  in  a  great 
many  special  libraries.  He  can  get  light  enough, 
but  it  is  all  skylight.  We  believe  in  side- 
light. 

Mr.  CuTTBR.  —  I  should  like  to  know  how, 
under  this  scheme,  they  are  to  get  any  light 
after  a  three-foot  snow-storm. 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  Mr.  Magniisson  thinks  that 
snow  would  not  encumber  the  building  or  ob- 
scure the  light.  He  states  that  the  vertical  sky- 
lights would  be  at  least  one-half  yard,  probably 
a  yard,  in  diameter,  raised  to  some  extent  above 
the  walls.  The  snow  would  therefore  have  to  fall 
very  heavily  if  it  was  to  materially  interfere  with 
the  light.  As  to  the  weight  upon  the  roof  it 
would,  he  says,  be  well  to  have  it  noted  that,  in 
the  original  plan,  as  shown  in  the  elevation, 
radial  divisions  are  made  in  the  roof  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carting  the  snow  over  the  outer  wall. 

Mr.  Cutter.  — The  snow  will  fall  upon  the 
skylights  as  well  as  in  the  valleys  between 
them,  and  the  cost  of  clearing  skylights  and 
valleys  would  be  considerable. 

Mr.  Hooper.  — I  suppose  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  circle  is  the  most  convenient  form. 
The  objections  in  respect  of  light  and  heat  are 
serious ;  but  I  think  this  is  not  true  in  respect 
to  classification.  You  know  that  if  the  snail 
does  live  in  the  mud  the  nautilus  builds  cham- 
bers in  his  shell.  The  real  objection  to  the 
scheme  is  the  hundreds  of  feet  of  wall  with 
continual  breaks.  It  will  be  very  hard  to  make 
such  a  wall  strong  enough. 

COMMITTEE  ON  REPORT  OF  COt)PERATIVE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr.  Dewey  read  his  amendment  to  the  vote 
as  proposed  by  the  Cooperation  Committee, 
striking  out  after  the  word  conference,  in  the 


second  resolution,  the  words "  but  that  the 
whole  matter  remain  in  their  hands  until  they 
can  make  a  final  report  at  some  future  time,'*  and 
adding  "  as  definite  a  plan,  etc.,"  ad  fin. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  vote,  as  amended,  passed  as 
follows :  — 

Voted^  That  a  special  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  consider  so  much  of 
the  report  of  the  Cooperation  Committee  as 
refers  to  a  proposed  organization  for  cooper- 
ation in  cataloging,  and  that  to  this  committee 
be  referred  the  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
submitted  by  the  Cooperation  Committee. 

Votedf  That  this  committee  report  before  the 
close  of  the  present  conference  as  definite  a  plan 
as  practicable  for  the  organization  of  an  A.L.A. 
publishing  section,  not  involving  the  A.L.A. 
in  any  financial  responsibility. 

The  Chair  announced  as  committee  on  the 
the  report  of  the  Cooperation  Committee  :  Mr. 
W.  I.  Fletcher,  Miss  Coe,  and  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Biscoe,  W.  C.  Lane,  and  J.  N.  Lamed. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  It  is  understood  that  this  com- 
mittee is  to  report  to-morrovr,  at  latest 

Dr.  PooLE.  —  I  like  to  go  into  Mr.  Dewey's 
library  and  see  the  devices,  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  admire  more  than  his  electric  light  ar- 
rangements. And  now  he  will  tell  us  about 
them. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT   IN  LIBRARIES, 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  At  Lake  George  I  gave  some 
account  of  our  electric  lights,  which  is  printed 
on  pages  139-141  of  last  year's  proceedings, 
and  so  need  not  be  repeated  here.  We  like 
very  much  our  student  lamps,  —  one  on  each 
table.  The  wire  is  taken  to  the  table  by  bur- 
rowing, i.e. J  cutting  a  channel  large  enuf  for 
the  wire  lengthwise  of  the  floor-board,  lay- 
ing the  wire  in  the  bottom  of  this  and  stopping 
it  with  a  strip  of  wood  to  match  the  floor.  As 
soon  as  soiled  by  wear  it  is  hard  to  detect 
where  the  wire  was  laid.  The  place  of  the 
table  is  fixt,  and  an  elbow  of  iron  or  brass 
screwed  on  the  bottom  of  two  diagonally  oppo- 
site legs.  This  leaves  a  bit  of  metal  with  a 
screw-hole,  projecting  from  the  leg,  and  two 
screws  anchor  the  table  in  this  position.  Of 
course  it  can  be  moved  at  any  time  by  simply 
turning  out  these  two  screws  and  breaking  the 
electric  connection.  One  of  the  two  unscrewed 
legs  is  bored  with  a    long    bit  and  the   wire 
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carried  from  the  floor,  thru  the  leg  to  the  under 
side  of  the  table,  where,  with  wire  staples,  it  is 
carried  to  the  receptacle.  The  main  wire  ends 
in  a  metal  fixture,  flush  with  the  floor.  In  this 
the  end  of  the  wire  coming  down  from  the 
table-leg  is  inserted  and  the  connection  is 
made. 

Insted  of  boring  the  legs  a  narrow  channel 
can  be  cut  on  the  inside  and  the  wire  carried 
in  this,  covered  with  staples,  without  per- 
ceptibly injuring  the  appearance  of  the  table. 
Our  original  plan  was  to  bore  a  small  hole,  with 
rounded  edges,  that  would  not  wear  the  silk- 
covered  electric  cord  which  runs  from  the  re- 
ceptacle to  the  lamp.  The  lamp  in  the  center 
of  the  table  is  as  movable  as  any  table  lamp, 
the  length  of  the  cord  allowing  it  to  be  placed 
anjrwhere  on  the  top.  We  intended  to  put  a 
small  pulley  and  weight  under  the  table  to  take 
up  the  slack  when  the  lamp  was  standing  near 
the  center,  but  the  loop  of  cord  is  so  seldom  in 
the  way  that  it  has  not  yet  been  done.  In  the 
same  w^ay,  disliking  to  bore  the  center  hole  in 
our  new  oak  tables,  we  carried  the  wire  over 
the  edge,  and  this  has  workt  very  well,  tho  not 
as  neat  a  form  as  the  center  hole,  for  the 
reader  now  has  a  loose  cord  running  over  the 
edge  of  the  table  before  him. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  we  found  the  paper 
shade,  white  inside  and  green  outside,  much 
better  than  the  more  costly  and  fragil  porcelain, 
which,  however,  is  much  handsomer.  This  is 
not  because  of  the  economy,  but  to  protect  the 
eyes.  I  think  Dr.  Poole  will,  after  trial,  change 
his  handsome  glass  shades  for  this  light,  cheap 
paper  form  which  gives  the  eye  absolute  pro- 
tection. 

The  best  student  lamp  is  adjustable  in  hight 
by  a  slide  and  thumb  screw,  like  a  German  stu- 
dent lamp,  but  is  patented  and  costly.  If  the 
simple  lamp  without  this  slide  is  used,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  hav  it  too  high  from  the 
table  so  that  a  short  reader's  eyes  will  not  be 
protected.  We  prefer  the  large-size  paper  shade 
30cm.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  20cm.  on 
the  sloping  side,  and  a  lamp  high  enuf  so  the 
bottom  of  this  shade  shall  be  only  25cm.  from 
the  table  top. 

Insted  of  this  form  of  student  lamp  on  the 
table,  it  is  easy,  where  the  ceiling  can  be  reacht 
without  expensiv  scaffolding  in  case  repairs  are 
needed,  to  hang  a  wire  over  the  place  wanted, 
and  attach  the  lamp  to  the  end.     This  we  saw 


in  Mr.  Poole's  elevated  reading-room  on  Tues- 
day. This  really  requires  the  tables  to  be  kept 
in  one  place  as  much  as  the  other,  and  does  not 
allow  the  light  to  be  moved  to  different  parts 
of  the  table.  It  also  vibrates  in  a  very  slight 
current  of  air,  to  the  annoyance  of  readers,  but 
it  is  cheaper,  and  the  tables  can  be  removed 
without  unscrewing,  &c.,  in  case  the  room  has 
to  be  cleared  for  an  audience.  We  were  afraid 
to  risk  this  swinging  in  our  reading-room,  tho 
we  use  just  this  form  on  our  fourth  floor,  where 
the  reading-room  is  only  3  m.  [10  fl.]  in  hight, 
and  where  we  use  these  flexible  lamps  also  to 
light  the  shelves,  by  turning  them  so  that  the 
shade  with  its  white  lining  acts  as  a  reflector, 
and  throws  the  light  where  it  is  pointed. 

Our  most  ingenious  device  is  the  ball  and 
pulley  for  these  hanging  lamps.  To  adjust  the 
hight,  a  sliding  chandelier  was  used,  which  was 
costly  and  dangerous  to  the  lamp  and  the 
reader's  head  if  when  the  light  was  drawn 
down  he  rose  suddenly,  leaning  over  his  table. 
As  those  interested  may  see  in  several  of  the 
pictures  in  the  volume  of  Columbia  College 
views  on  the  table  with  the  other  Literary 
Bureau  publications,  we  met  this  difficulty  by 
loading,  with  shot,  a  hollow  brass  ball  with  a 
pulley  on  top,  so  as  to  balance  exactly  the 
weight  of  lamp  and  shade.  The  cord  runs  thru 
this  pulley  and  over  another,  screwed  in  the 
ceiling  wherever  wanted.  From  this  pulley 
(which  can  be  moved  redily  to  any  point  under 
which  the  lamp  is  wanted  without  making  any 
other  changes),  the  lamp  hangs  on  one  cord 
and  the  ball  on  the  other,  thus  getting  the 
action  of  a  balanced  window-shade.  The  lamp 
hangs  at  any  point  where  it  is  put  When  in 
use  for  the  table  it  is  pulled  down  near  the 
book.  To  light  the  room,  or  get  it  out  of  the 
way,  it  is  pusht  up  to  the  highest  point.  The 
device  is  very  effectiv  and  cheap,  and  as  it  is  my 
own  and  not  a  patent,  you  are  more  than 
welcom  to  it. 

We  light  our  shelves  in  the  reading-room  gal- 
lery by  fixt  lights  on  standards  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  gallery  and  below  by  brass  pend- 
ants under  these.  The  quarter-egg  shape  tin 
shade  throws  the  light  on  the  backs  of  the 
books  and  wholly  shields  the  reader's  eyes. 
Had  we  not  wisht  these  to  giv  the  general 
light  to  our  main  reading-room  we  should  hav 
used  the  long  cord  like  Mr.  Poole's  attacht  near 
the  center  of  the  face  of  shelves  which  it  is  to 
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light  Maximum  convenience  will  be  served  by 
putting  the  hook  on  which  the  lamp  hangs 
about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  where  the  hand 
reaches  it  most  redilj,  and  it  is  most  central  to 
the  books  above  and  below.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  attention  to  som  old-maidish 
details  will  make  a  great  difference  in  practical 
working.  By  using  a  small,  round  tin  shade 
and  reflector  at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  like  the 
g^rd  to  a  sword,  the  eyes  are  protected,  the 
shelves  better  lighted,  and  chiefly  the  lamp  is 
protected  from  breaking.  It  may  be  caught  on 
the  hook  hastily  and  allowed  to  fall  from  the 
hand,  the  edge  of  the  tin  shade  keeping  the 
lamp  from  striking.  Then  by  hanging  all 
the  hooks,  opening  the  same  way,  the  lefl  hand 
in  grasping  the  lamp  has  the  thumb  and  finger 
just  on  the  key  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  can 
be  turned  on  or  off  by  simple  pressure.  Thus 
the  right  hand  is  entirely  free  to  carry  or  replace 
books,  and  the  left  hand  will  mechanically  take 
the  lamp  from  the  hook,  turn  on  the  light,  and 
hold  it  before  any  shelf  within  reach  of  the  long 
cord,  all  so  quickly  that  it  seems  to  do  itself. 
Hang  the  same  fixtures  awkwardly,  and  watch 
the  man  who  **  does  not  believe  in  fussing  with 
little  wrinkles,"  and  see  him  lay  down  his 
books,  take  down  the  lamp  with  one  hand, 
turn  on  the  light  with  the  other,  pick  up  his 
books  and  replace  them,  and  then  lay  down 
again  those  he  is  carrying  farther,  to  get  his 
hand  free  to  turn  the  key  again. 

We  spent  some  months  examining  this  ques- 
tion by  experts,  and  our  longer  experience 
simply  confirms  our  belief  that  we  hav  the  most 
perfect  artificial  light  yet  known  to  science.  We 
prize  its  great  convenience,  but  much  more  its 
eye-saving  qualities;  and  that  it  neither  heats 
nor  renders  unfit  to  breathe  the  air  of  our 
crowded  rooms.  We  hav  readers  who  work 
freely  in  our  library  who  cannot  read  at  home, 
and  if  it  cost  us  much  more  than  it  does  we 
should  still  esteem  it  the  wisest  investment  we 
have  yet  made.  For  these  reasons  I  recommend 
it  strongly  to  libraries  even  of  limited  means. 

A  Member.  — Do  you  take  in  the  expense  of 
the  ruin  of  books  by  gas  ? 

Dr.  Poole.  —  I  don't  believe  it  is  gas  that 
ruins  books.     It  is  heat. 

Mr.  Green.  —  Doesn't  gas  heat? 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  We  have  introduced  in- 
candescent light  as  a  matter  of  economy. 
Whether  gas   damages   books  or   not,   it  cer- 


tainly damages  ceilings,  and  I  think  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  damage  from  gas. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
our  cut-off,  in  that  we  need  burn  only  the  lights 
we  are  actually  using  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  Before  we  introduced  the 
electric  light  we  had  to  light  an  alcohol  torch 
in  going  between  the  shelves. 

President  Poole  introduced  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sponable,  of  Paola,  Kansas,  who  said :  — 

I  didn't  come  here  to  talk,  but  to  listen.  I 
have  learned  many  things  for  my  people.  In 
respect  of  heat  or  light  we  are  better  off  than 
most.  We  use  natural  gas  for  both,  and  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  get  plenty  of  good  light  and  heat  without 
smoke,  odor,  or  expense,  except  for  the  plant, 
f.tf.,  the  expense  of  digging  a  well  of  say  300 
feet. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  Can  you  always  find  it  as 
you  can  water,  if  you  dig  deep  enough  ? 

Mr.  Sponable.  —  Almost  as  certainly  as 
water. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  Over  how  large  a  section 
does  this  gas  region  extend? 

Mr.  Sponable.  —  About  ten  miles. 

Dr.  Poole.  — Is  there  much  interest  in  public 
libraries  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  Sponable. — I  think  more  than  any- 
where else. 

Dr.  Poole. — Are  they  mostly  public  or 
proprietary  libraries? 

Mr.  Sponable.  —  Public.  We  have  a  very 
good  law.  First,  we  vote  to  have  a  free  library ; 
then  twelve  trustees  are  appointed. 

Dr.  Poole.  —  Is  there  ever  any  opposition  ? 

Mr.  Sponable.  —  It  is  always  unanimous 
when  there  is  a  chance  for  a  library.  There 
is  no  opposition.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
meet  with  us.  We  will  entertain  you  as  cor- 
dially as  anywhere. 

Mr.  Larned.  — I  would  like  to  know  if  any 
one  has  tried  the  Weston  system. 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  We  have  been  using  it  for  a 
couple  of  months.  We  find  it  costs  about 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  gas. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  We  have  been  scared  out  of  it 
in  our  city,  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire. 

HEAT   regulation. 

Mr.  Cutter.  — We  have  had  for  some  months 
the  Johnson  heat  regulator,  and  like  it.  The 
action   is   this :   A  tongue  made  of  two  sub- 
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stances  that  have  a  different  sensibility  to  heat 
is  suspended  so  that  as  the  room  becomes 
warm  it  curves  to  one  side,  and,  making  a  con- 
nection with  the  end  of  an  electric  wire,  sends 
off  a  message ;  when  the  room  cools  it  makes 
connection  with  the  opposite  point  and  sends 
oflf  its  message  on  the  other  wire.  These  wires 
run  to  a  metal  globe  in  which  a  magnet  plays 
in  a  groove.  When  one  message  comes  the 
magnet  is  attracted  round  till  it  covers  a  vent 
into  the  outer  air,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
covers the  end  of  a  pipe  filled  with  compressed 
air;  the  air  fills  the  globe,  and,  inflating  an 
India-rubber  ball  attached  to  one  side,  moves  a 
piston,  which  closes  the  window  or  ventilator, 
or  hot-air  register,  or  steam-pipe  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  opposite  contact  attracts  the 
magnet  to  shut  the  compressed  air-pipe,  and 
open  the  vent  so  that  the  air  escapes,  the  ball 
collapses  and  lets  the  piston  down,  when  a 
spring  opens  the  window  or  register.  The 
apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  venti- 
lators in  a  room  are  opened  the  registers  are 
closed,  or  vice  versa*  By  this  device  we  have 
kept  our  rooms  within  a  degree  of  70  all  this 
spring.  The  cost  was  $523.60  for  nine  large 
rooms. 

Dr.  LiNDERFELT.  —  We  used  the  Johnson 
regulator  all  winter  with  most  complete  satis- 
faction. We  have  four  of  the  regulators  in  the 
two  rooms.  One  room  we  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  68°,  and  the  other  at  70*.  We  are  very 
much  exposed  on  the  west,  and  before  we  in- 
troduced this  system  we  had  constant  trouble ; 
but  now  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  saving 
of  coal  is  very  remarkable.  We  never  used 
less  than  eighty  to  eighty-four  tons  before. 
Last  year  we  had  a  considerable  additional 
space  to  heat,  but  used  less  than  seventy  tons, 
and  were  very  much  better  heated  than  we  had 
ever  been  before.  The  cost  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus was  about  $300.  I  don't  believe  the 
cost  can  be  more  than  $50  or  $60  for  each 
thermostat.  It  can  be  used  in  the  same  way 
for  a  ventilator.  The  larger  part  of  the  cost  is 
for  the  automatic  pump. 

Some  one  having  said  that  the  economy  of 
fuel  seemed  inconsiderable,  as  last  winter  was 
mild,  Mr.  Cutter  said,  I  did  not  put  the  ap- 
paratus in  to  save  fuel  but  to  save  or  at  least  to 
lengthen  life.  Our  reading-room  was  often 
very  uncomfortable,  and  in  the  evening  was 
unfit  to  stay  in  more  than  half  an  hour  at  a 


time.  Since  we  have  had  the  regulator  the  air 
there  has  been  as  good  as  it  ever  is  in  a  city. 
The  windows  are  not  let  down  as  ordinarily, 
but  are  allowed  to  fall  in  from  the  top,  so  that 
the  cold  air  striking  against  an  inclined  plane 
is  given  a  direction  upward  and  then  along 
the  ceiling,  and  diffuses  itself  gradually  through 
the  room  instead  of  falling  in  a  cataract  on 
somebody's  head.  Our  readers,  many  of  them 
old  men,  and  sensitive  to  draughts,  are  much 
pleased  with  the  change. 

Dr.  Poole.  — I  have  had  this  put  into  my 
house.  It  works  perfectly.  And  a  good  point 
about  it  is,  if  you  want  to  change  the  temper- 
ature all  you  have  to  do  is  to  move  a  little 
switch. 

Prof.  Davis  read  his  paper  on 

TEACHING   BIBLIOGRAPHY  IN  COLLBOBS. 

(See  f.  91.) 
Mr.  Barton  said,  before  reading  his  paper  on 

THE  FIRST  librarians'   ASSOCIATION,  1853 

{$ee  f.  19), 

we  have  in  our  library  specimens  of  the  Mud 
catalog  which  Mr.  Poole  mentioned,  with 
plates  from  which  they  were  printed,  and  the 
correspondence  between  Messrs.  Jewett  and 
Haven  upon  the  subject. 

I  would  heartily  second  the  suggestion  al- 
ready made,  that  biographical  sketches  of  such 
early  leaders  in  our  profession  as  Jewett,  Haven, 
and  Cogswell  may  find  a  place  in  the  published 
proceedings. 

Our  President,  in  his  admirable  opening 
address,  so  fittingly,  and,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  add,  so  unexpectedly  trenched  upon 
my  preserves  —  the  subject-matter  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1853  and  its  members  —  that  little 
remains  but  to  thank  him  for  his  reminiscences, 
and  to  add  for  our  printed  record  some  of  the 
resolutions  there  so  wisely  adopted. 

After  the  reading  Mr.  Fletcher  said,  **It 
seems  to  fall  to  my  lot  to  point  out  *  fatal 
defects.'  I  suggest  that  the  fatal  defect  of  the 
Association  of  1853  was  too  much  unanimity." 

Mr.  Van  Name  read  the 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Dewey  moved  the  election  of  the  nomi- 
nees.    Carried. 
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>  MISCELLANEOUS   MATTERS. 

Mr.  Cutter.  —  I  had  extra  copies  struck  off 
of  the  Report  of  the  Transliteration  Commit- 
tee made  at  the  Lake  George  Conference,  and 
shall  do  the  same  with  Notation  of  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.  I  will  gladly  send  them  to  any 
one  who  will  send  me  his  address. 

Mr.  Merrill.  —  And  stamps  for  the  postage. 

Mr.  Dewey  read  an  invitation  from  Carl 
Doerflinger,  Custodian  and  Secretary  of  the 
Milwaukee  Museum,  to  visit  the  museum. 

*'  In  case  the  regular  hours  should  not  be 
found  convenient,  any  other  time  of  day  can 
be  chosen  upon  previous  notification.  I  shall 
deem  it  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  receive 
your  colleagues  at  this  younger  sister-institu- 
tion of  the  Public  Library.** 

Mr.  Dewey  read  the  letter  accompanying  the 
exhibit  of  the  Leipzig  binders,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  their  work,  which  had  provoked  favor- 
able comment  from  the  librarians  present  * :  — 

"Leipzig,  June,  1886. 
**  Dear  Sir,  — The  unfavorable  opinion 
about  Leipzig  bindings  pronounced  at  the  Lake 
George  Conference  by  several  members  of  the 
A.L.A.^  has  induced  the  undersigned  book- 
binders and  booksellers  of  Leipzig  to  ask  the 
permission  for  exhibiting  at  the  next  meeting, 
to  be  held  July  7,  at  Milwaukee,  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  bindings;  this  permission  being 
gracefully  granted  by  the  President  of  the 
A.L.A.^t  they  have  the  honor  to  solicit  your 
inspection  and  examination  of  the  bindings 
exhibited.  They  beg  to  remark  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  exhibit  nothing  else  but  plain  li^ 
hrary  bindings^  —  employing  for  them  the  best 
materials  but  avoiding  all  superfluous  luxury, 
—  and  that,  of  course,  binding  can  be  executed 
in  every  other  style  or  color  wanted. 

"Trusting  that  the  present  small  exhibition 
which,  of  course,  could  not  contain  but  a  very 
limited  number  of  volumes,  will  suffice  to 
change  advantageously  the  opinions  regarding 
Leipzig  bindings,  the  undersigned  have  the 
honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

**  Yours  very  respectfully, 

GusTAV  Fritzsche, 

Julius  Hager, 

Otto  Harrassowitz, 

K.  F.  Koehler, 


} 


Bookbinders* 


f  Booksellers,** 


»Soe  Library  journal,  11 :  75,  76. 


Mr.  Dewey  read  various  minor  notices. 

Mr.  Fletcher  called  attention  to  the  sheets 
of  a  catalog  of  the  Nevins  Library,  of  Me- 
thuen,  Mass.,  and  also  to  the  admirable  new 
catalog  of  the  Milwaukee  Libra  ry. 

Mr.  Dewey  called  attention  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library,  and  to  various 
book-rests  and  other  devices  exhibited. 

Mr.  LiNDERFELT.  —  The  type  we  have  used 
in  our  catalogue  was  prepared  with  a  good 
deal  of  care.  If  any  one  would  like  to  use 
type  from  our  matrices,  I  should  be  glad  to 
furnish   it  for  the  mere  cost  of  founding. 

The  new  catalogr 

of  the  Milwaukee  public  library 

is  printed  in  brevier  and  nonpareil  type, 
manufactured  by  Bamhart  Bros.  &  Spindier 
of  Chicago.  For  the  body  type  their  *'  Roman* 
Series  No.  7**  is  used,  and  for  authors'  names 
their  ** Caledonian''. 

For  both  kinds  of  type  in  each  size  special 
matrices  for  producing  the  so-called  accented 
letters  were  made,  owned  by  the  library, 
none  of  which  can  be  procured  from  the 
type-founders  of  the  country.  These  letters 
are  as  follows : 

Brevier, 

dX&Afti.al&4.}si:^^fie|:eii6<56 

66(i6^tt  tLuf  <}  6  6lil'ffAfiSii  Hi 

Nonparttt. 
&A&AaXitl.&&^6d£diI66dd55^«i 

Fortbe  convenience  of  other  libraries  Intendinff 
to  print  catalogrs,  the  Milwaukee  public  library  will 

five  the  use  of  Its  matrices  free  of  cbarve  and 
um<8h  on  application  the  required  accented  letters 
in  any  quantity  for  the  cost  of  the  type  merely. 
As  the  faces  have  purposely  been  selected  amongr 
those  in  curn-nt  Uf«e,  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  procurintr  type  to  match  these  Bpecial  letters  in 
any  part  of  tho  country. 

Other  matrl'^os  of  accented  letters  to  complete 
the  series,  including  italics,  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future. 

(This  pnnvrrnf  contains  pamples  of  all  the  type 
Employed  <except  UcUioif  and  lioadinffs.) 


Mr.  Larned. — If  any  one  has  not  examined 
the  Catalog  of  the  Milwaultee  Library,  it 
will  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.  I  don't 
know  any  catalog  so  complete  and  admirable. 
It  is  such  fine  work  that  it  deserves  a  vote 
of  thanks. 

Mr.   Cutter.  —  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Larned, 
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and  also  to  Mr.  Linderfelt.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
extend  to  librarians  the  same  offer  that  he  has 
made  in  respect  of  the  use  of  matrices.  Those 
made  for  the  catalog  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum are  at  their  service. 

The  catalog  of  the  Boston  Athcnspum  was  printed 
in  brevier  and  nonpareil  type  made  by  the  Boston 
Type  Foundry.  The  special  letters  cast  for  the 
Atliena^um  ivere :  — 

Brevier, 

iliiuu    nNn    \  t  %  i  t 

catalog  {heavy-faced)  type :  &&aa6ddi  00  il  9  fi 

Nonpareil. 
AiK&iaia    ttiil^tbt^H^^   {Ul!    66dAdd    A 

catalog  (Juuvy-faced)  type :  &it   6de   i055  2  ^ 

Mr.  Dewey  read  a  telegram  from  Gen.  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education  :  **  Library  data 
now  collecting;  likely  to  occupy  one  hundred 
and  ten  pages  of  annual  report,  and  cannot 
probably  be  completed  before  last  of  August 
Impossible  to  be  with  you.*' 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  I  move  that  we  request 
that,  if  possible,  the  statistics  on  libraries  be 
printed  in  a  separate  edition.     Carried. 

Mr.  Whitney. — This  will  form  a  conven- 
ient supplement  to  the  Report  of  The  Bureau 
of  Education,  for  1876. 

The  motion  was  carried.    Meeting  adjourned. 


FIFTH  SESSION, 

(JULY  9,    FRIDAY   AFTERNOON.) 

President  Poole  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called   to  order   at  2:45 

P.M. 

Mr.  Dewey  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Yates,  of 
the  Leeds  (Eng.)  Public  Library:  — 

**JUNE  II,  1886. 

**I  very  much  regret  that,  through  family 
sickness,  I  am  unable  to  attend  the  American 
meeting  of  Librarians,  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee 
on  the  7th  of  next  month. 

**  I  think  it  may  interest  you,  however,  if  I 
give  a  brief  epitome  of  the  work  done  here 
during  the  last  decade. 

**  In  the  first  place,  I  would  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  meeting  of  the  Library  Association 
of    the    United    Kingdom    in    1877,    when    I 


broached  the  question  of  distributing  to  the 
provincial  libraries  the  duplicate,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  triplicate  copies  of  the  books  con- 
tained in  the  British  Museum.  The  answer 
made  on  laying  the  matter  before  the  meeting 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  found  it  useful  to 
have  duplicate  copies  in  case  of  one  being  in 
use  or  at  the  binder's.  I  was  afterwards  in- 
formed by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum 
that  the  duplicate  copies  were  not  classified  or 
catalogued,  but  were  stored  away  in  a  lumber- 
room,  monopolizing  the  space  required  for  the 
current  stock. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see,  afler  all  these  years,  that 
the  trustees  are  about  to  make  some  conces- 
sions in  the  above  matter. 

**  In  1879  ^  deputation  from  this  committee 
waited  upon  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
at  the  Treasury  ofiices,  with  the  object  of  peti- 
tioning government  to  grant  to  the  libraries  of 
provincial  towns  copies  of  government  publi- 
cations which  were  being  sold  as  waste,  —  such 
as  historical  records,  ordnance  and  geological 
surveys,  Challenger  Expedition  Reports,  etc. 
His  Lordship  remarked,  at  the  close  of  the  in- 
terview, that  he  would  submit  the  proposition 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  but  he  feared 
that  the  petition  would  not  be  acceded  to,  and 
he  himself  was  of  the  opinion  that  Mechanics* 
Institutes,  and  other  public  institutions,  had 
equal  claims  upon  them.  I  ventured  to  call 
his  Lordship*s  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  fact  that  Leeds  had  spent  £40,000  on  its 
town  library  during  the  last  ten  years,  which 
sum  was  more  than  all  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes in  the  Kingdom  had  spent  upon  their 
book-shelves  during  the  same  period,  and  that  if 
their  Lordships  would  grant  our  request  I  could 
guarantee  that  the  visitors  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  etc.,  would  be  the  first  to  appreciate 
and  utilize  the  public  documents  entrusted  to  us. 
Again,  the  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institutes  was  very  limited,  they  being 
only  able  to  find  accommodation  for  the  most 
popular  books.  The  outcome  of  this  interview 
was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry. The  ultimate  result  was  that  we  re- 
ceived a  set  of  the  record  publications,  consist- 
ing of  450  volumes. 

^*I  understand  that  the  publications  named 
above  have  been  distributed  indiscriminately. 
Sets  have  been  presented  to  small  libraries 
where  accommodation  is  deficient,  and  in  other 
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'cases  have  been  presented  to  libraries  not  sup- 
ported by  rates,  and  to  which  the  public  have  no 
access.  If  the  Treasury  authorities  had  taken 
the  advice  of  the  Library  Association,  and 
presented  the  records  to  such  libraries  as  the 
Association  should  have  named,  the  above 
mistake  would  have  been  avoided. 

**  In  August,  1885,  a  deputation  consisting 
of  members  of  our  committee,  and  also  of  the 
Library  Association,  waited  upon  Lord  Iddles- 
leigh,  with  the  same  object  in  view  as  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  result  of  this  interview  was, 
that,  on  and  after  the  ist  of  January,  1S87,  ^^^ 
government  publications  should  be  supplied  to 
the  accredited  agents  of  public  libraries,  less 
25  per  cent,  discount  of  the  published  price. 
At  present  10  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  the  trade 
only.  This  will  enable  us  to  procure  them  at 
15  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  booksellers  sup- 
ply them  at.  The  above  percentage  (10  per 
cent.)  explains  the  difficulty  of  the  student  in 
having  orders  executed  through  booksellers, 
who,  not  receiving  what  they  deem  a  sufficient 
percentage,  often  describe  them  as  o.  p.  (out 
of  print). 

•*  I  now  come  to  what  I  may  call  the  *  back- 
wash '  of  our  progress.  At  the  American 
meeting  of  librarians,  in  1876,  at  Philadelphia, 
the  first  question  discussed  was  on  the  subject  of 
the  name  given  to  our  town  libraries.  I  regret 
to  find  that  I  omitted  to  make  mention  of  the 
discussion  in  the  Library  journal.  Unfortu- 
nately for  us,  our  committee  have  thought  fit  to 
attach  to  our  title  the  word  *free,'  af^er  having 
for  twelve  years  worked  the  library  successfully 
under  the  old  one.  Though  obliged  to  have 
the  word  *  free  *  attached  to  our  title,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  newly-appointed  librarians  the 
evil  consequences  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
word,  and  am  pleased  to  say  that  at  Newcastle, 
Halifax,  Cheltenham,  and  Oldham,  the  word 
has  not  been  adopted. 

•*  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  any 
Leeds  rate-payer  to  be  guarantor  for  a  person 
not  residing  in  th'e  borough.  This  boon  was 
well  appreciated,  many  intelligent  farmers, 
etc.,  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  thus 
afforded  on  their  visits  to  the  Leeds  markets. 
Our  committee  have,  however,  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  no  person  not  residing 
within  the  borough  shall  be  entitled  to  borrow 
books.  I  find  my  idea  has  been  properly  ex- 
pressed in  the  conclusion,  and  must  say  that 


many  indirect  rate-payers  have  gone  to  Brad- 
ford, etc.,  to  exchange  their  books  and  make 
purchases. 

**I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  and  useful 
meeting,  and  regret  inability  to  be  with  you. 
**  With  very  kind  regards  for  all, 

"  I  remain  yours  fraternally, 

"James  Yates, 
**/*.  M,  304  and  3d princip.  chapter  304,^* 

Mr.  Dewey  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Horace  P. 
Smith,  and  a  slip  giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
the  late  Lloyd  P.  Smith  :  — 

"  Germantown,  July  3,  1886. 
"  Mr.  Melville  Dewey  :  — 

**  My  dear  Sir.  —  I  have  the  sad  duty  of  in- 
forming you  of  the  death  of  my  brother  Lloyd 
P.  Smith,  which  occurred  yesterday.  A  cold,  as 
he  thought,  settled  some  months  ago  on  the 
bladder,  and  the  difficulty  and  pain  steadily  in- 
creased till  at  last  the  suffering  was  intense, 
with  acute  paroxysms  at  decreasing  intervals. 
This  agony  reduced  his  strength  and  emaciated 
him,  so  that  at  last  he  passed  away  most  un- 
expectedly and  suddenly  in  what  his  physicians 
said  was  comparable  to  a  spell  of  fainting. 

•*  My  dear  sir,  you  are  about  to  meet  other 
gentlemen  of  his  and  your  guild,  and  I  cannot, 
afler  witnessing  so  recently  his  sufferings, 
but  give  a  word  of  warning  to  you  and  through 
you  to  the  other  Librarians  of  the  dangers  of  a 
too  sedentary  life.  In  doing  so  I  also  express 
the  feelings  of  his  wife,  now  widowed,  as  the 
physician  assures  her,  from  a  cause  perhaps 
preventable.  I  call  to  mind  one  literary  gen- 
tleman who  pursued  his  avocation  by  writing 
at  a  desk  breast  high,  so  as  to  avoid  the  con- 
gestion incident  to  the  pressure  upon  and 
heating  of  these  delicate  parts  from  prolonged 
sitting.  During  my  brother's  sickness  a  friend 
counselled  him  that  if  he  must  sit  he  should 
have  an  open-work  or  ventilating  seat  to  his 
chair  rather  than  a  stuffed  one. 

*'  I  am  sure  the  wives  and  friends  of  the  Li- 
brarians would  say  I  am  justified  in  giving  my 
warning  in  such  plain  terms  if  they  knew  the 
desolation  of  my  brother's  house,  which  comes 
all  too  soon  by  one  or  two  decades. 

*'  Neither  need  I  excuse  mvselt  for  enclosing 
a  little  newspaper  slip  telling  some  of  the  in- 
cidents of  his  life,  nor  even  for  copying  an 
extract  from  a  letter  (received  as  I  write  this) 
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which  gives  most  felicitous  expression  to  his 
worth  and  work. 

•*  Without  other  excuse  than  that  you  appre- 
ciated ray  brother, 

**  I  am  jour  friend, 

♦'Horace  J.  Smith." 

The  extract  from  the  letter  was :  — 

**  He  was  a  hereditary  librariani  but  he  justi- 
fied his  birthright. 

•*  He  found  himself,  by  the  fact  of  his  birth, 
the  custodian  of  the  city's  treasure-house ;  he 
left  it  richer  and  richer  every  year  of  his  ex- 
istence, so  his  life-work  was  nobly  done. 

**  Within  its  walls  his  memory  will  live  on 
from  generation  to  generation." 

The  obituary  from  a  newspaper  vras :  — 

*•  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  Librarian  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  died  at 
his  home,  No.  4703  Germantown  avenue,  yes- 
terday morning,  aged  64  years.  His  health 
had  been  unusually  good  until  a  few  months 
ago.  He  was  bom  February  6,  1822.  His 
father,  John  Jay  Smith,  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor as  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany, placed  him  in  Haverford  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  14  years.  He 
received  a  business  training  in  the  dry-goods 
house  of  Leaming  &  Co.,  and,  while  yet  a  very 
young  man,  began  the  publication  of  law- 
books. This  he  followed  up  by  publishing 
*  Smith's  Weekly  Volume,'  a  magazine  which 
was  credited  with  being  *  a  select  circulating 
library  for  town  and  country,  containing  the 
best  popular  literature.*  The  publication  be- 
gan in  1845,  and  took  the  place  of  *  Waldie's 
Select  Circulating  Library,'  which  started, 
with  John  Jay  Smith  as  editor,  in  1832.  In 
1849  Lloyd  P.  Smith  became  assistant  to  his 
father  as  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany, and  upon  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  in 
1851,  after  twenty-two  years  of  service  in  the 
position,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Librarian. 
The  library  was  then,  and  since  1799  had  been, 
located  at  Fifth  and  Library  streets.  By  the 
conditions  of  the  will  of  James  Logan,  which 
were  validated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  apH 
proved  March  31,  1792,  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a 
direct  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of 
that  distinguished   Qiiaker  and  Deputy  Gov- 


ernor of  the  Province,  became  the  eighth  he- 
reditary librarian  of  the  Logan ian  Library, 
then  and  now  held  by  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
pany in  trust  He  also  had  supervision  of  the 
Ridgway  Library,  of  which  the  Philadelphia 
Company  is  trustee.  During  his  long  steward- 
ship he  translated  many  works.  As  a  compiler 
and  classifier  he  also  rendered  valuable  and  ef- 
ficient service.  For  several  years  he  was  the 
editor  of  *  Lippincott's  Magazine.'  He  fre- 
quently contributed  to  periodicals,  and  many 
of  his  literary  productions  are  now  registered 
at  the  library.  Among  others  of  these  are 
*  Remarks  on  the  Existing  Materials  for  Form- 
ing a  Just  Estimate  of  the  Character  of  Napo- 
leon the  First,'  and  •  Remarks  on  the  Apology 
for  Imperial  Usurpation  Contained  in  Napo- 
leon's Life  of  Caisar.'  He  prepared  a  paper 
on  'The  Classification  of  Books'  in  1882, 
and  compiled  an  elaborate  *  Bibliography  of 
that  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order,  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,'  in  1885.  A  speech  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  hall  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  a  paper  on  *  Symbolism  and 
Science,'  are  also  among  his  works. 

»*  During  the  war  Mr.  Smith  took  an  active 
part  with  James  M.  Thomas,  Frederic  Collins, 
and  others,  in  collecting  money  for  the  relief 
of  the  loyal  people  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  and 
went  in  person  to  distribute  the  funds.  He 
also  enlisted  as  a  three  months'  volunteer,  and 
assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  nation  during  the 
Gettysburg  campaign. 

•*  He  married  Hannah  E.,  daughter  of  Isaac 
C.  Jones,  an  East  India  merchant,  and  lived  for 
many  years  on  the  estate  of  the  latter  at  Rock- 
land, now  in  Fairmount  Park.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Librarians,  a  trustee  of  old  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, and  one  of  the  originators  and  formerly 
treasurer  of  the  West  Laurel  Hill  Company. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  St.  Luke's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Germantown." 

Dr.  Pbircb.  —  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be 
requested  to  reply  to  this  letter  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  express  to  him  our  sympathy  in  his  loss. 

Mr.  Merrill,  for  the  Committee  on 

TIME   AND   PLACE    OF   NEXT    MEETING, 

reported  in  favor  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and 
the  second  week  in  September,  and  moved  that 
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the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  thank  the  people 
of  Denver  for  their  invitation. 

Mr.  Crunden  moved  acceptance  of  the  re- 
port.    It  was  adopted. 

Mr.  WiNSOR,  for  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  the  following 

OFFICERS   FOR   THE   ENSUING   YEAR. 

President. 

William  F.  Poole,  Librarian  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

Vice-Presidents, 

A.  R.  Spofford,  Ln.  of  Congress,  Washington. 
M.  Chamberlain,  Ln.  Boston  Public  Library. 
Charles  A.  Cutter,  Ln.  Boston  Athenaeum. 
William  E.  Foster,  Ln.  Providence  Public 
Library. 

Secretary, 

Melvil  Dewey,  Chief  Librarian  Columbia 
College,  New  York. 

Asst,  Secretary. 

E.  C.  Richardson,  Librarian  Hartford  Theol. 
Seminary. 

Treasurer. 

H.  T.  Carr,  Ln.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Public  Library. 

Finance  Committee. 

James  L.  Whitney,  Asst.  Ln.  Public  Library, 
Boston. 

C.  W.  Merrill,  Librarian  Cincinnati  Li- 
brary. 

George  W.  Harris,  Acting  Librarian  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Codperation   Committee. 

William  I.  Fletcher,  Librarian  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

W.  S.  Biscoe,  Catalog  Librarian,  Columbia 
College,  N.Y. 

Miss  E.  M.  Coe,  Librarian  New  York  Free 
Circulating  Library. 

Standing"  Committee. 

Ri  R.  Bowker,  of  the  Library  journal^  31 
Park  Row,  New  York. 

William  T.  Peoples,  Librarian  Mercantile 
Library,  New  York. 

R.  B.  Poole,  Librarian  Y.M.C.A.,  New 
York. 


Councillors. 

Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  President  A.L.A.,  1876-85. 

H.  A.  Homes,  Librarian  N.  Y.  State  Library, 
Albany. 

E.  M.  Barton,  Librarian  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Miss  T.  H.  West,  Deputy  Librarian  Public 
Library,  Milwaukee. 

John  S.  Billings,  Librarian  National  Medical 
Library,  Washington. 

John  Eaton,  U.S.   Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington. 

John  Edmands,  Librarian  Mercantile  Library, 
Philadelphia. 

Daniel  C  Gilman,  President  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore. 

Samuel  S.  Green,  Librarian  Worcester  Free 
Public  Library. 

R.  A.  Guild,  Librarian  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.L 

Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  Librarian  Hartford  Li- 
brary, Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Hannah  P.  James,  Librarian  Free  Pub- 
lic Library,  Newton,  Mass. 

K.  August  Linderfelt,  Milwaukee  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Addison  Van  Name,  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

R.  C.  Davis,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

J.  N.  Larned,  Superintendent  Buffalo  Library. 

W.  H.  Brett,  Librarian  Public  Library, 
Cleveland. 

F.  M.  Crunden,  Librarian  Public  Library, 
St.  Louis. 

The  point  was  raised  that  Messrs.  Winsor 
and  Larned  were  not  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  article  of  the  constitution  was 
read,  and  showed  that  the  Executive  Committee 
included,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  five  original 
appointees.  After  some  discussion  the  matter 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Merrill.  —  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  the  President  shall  not  be 
reelected  twice  in  succession. 

It  was  so  expressed. 

Mr.  Woodruff  read  his  paper  on 

relation    OF    university    seminaries    to 

UNIVERSITY     libraries. 

{^See  p.  21.) 
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Mr.  Fletcher  called  for  Mr.  Winsor  to  tell 
what  he  had  been  doing  in  this  line.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Winsor. — We  have  been  carrj'ing  on 
this  method  at  Harvard  for  some  time  with 
excellent  results.  In  history  especially,  the 
papers  of  three  of  the  members  read  before 
the  American  Historical  Association  show 
what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Foster.  —  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
one  is  present  to  speak  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library ;  but  I  was  struck  by  the  reference  of 
Mr.  Woodruff,  in  his  very  interesting  paper, 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  he  has 
discussed  may  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  public 
library,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  a  univer- 
sity library.  If  not,  I  should  be  glad  to  call 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  these  principles 
actually  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  carried 
into  effect  in  that  library.  As  you  enter  the 
Lower  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  you 
observe  on  the  extreme  left  a  desk  at  which  is 
an  officer  who,  it  is  true,  has  other  work  to 
occupy  his  hands  in  case  he  should  for  a 
moment  be  disengaged,  but  the  real  purpose 
of  whose  presence  there  is  to  assist  readers. 
Not  in  any  perfunctory  manner,  nor  in  any 
unwilling  or  grudging  spirit,  is  this  assistance 
rendered ;  but  it  is  rather  the  studied  attempt 
of  a  sympathetic,  cultivated  mind  to  find  out 
just  what  assistance  is  needed,  and  then  to 
render  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  It  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  stand,  as  I  have 
done,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time, 
by  the  side  of  this  officer,  and  to  observe  the 
wide  variety  of  questions,  the  great  difference 
in  the  classes  of  readers  applying,  the  extraor- 
dinary scope  which  this  assistance  takes.  This 
is  only  one  instance  in  which  the  ideas  so  ad- 
mirably advocated  in  this  paper  have  been  put 
in  practice.  I  wish  to  express,  also,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  very  great  interest  with  which  I 
have  listened  to  the  paper  which  has  been 
read. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  I  have  quoted,  in  my  report 
on  aids  and  guides,  largely  from  Mr.  Whitney 
and  Miss  James.  Mr.  Whitney  says  they  have 
five  *'  steerers  "  in  Bates  Hall. 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  We  have  done  a  great  deal, 
to  be  sure ;  but,  for  a  wealthy  library,  I  feel  that 
it  is  our  weakness  not  to  be  able  to  do  more. 
I  have  felt  the  advantage  which  university 
libraries   have  over  all  public  libraries,   e.g.^ 


in  working  up  special  bibliographies.  Such 
works  as  Prof.  Adams*s  "  Manual  of  histori- 
cal literature,*'  it  would  almost  be  impossi- 
ble to  compile  amid  the  drive  of  a  public 
library. 

Mr.  Green.  —  In  my  library  there  are  six 
whom  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  on  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  Green.  — I  have  often  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  for  you  to  have  a  man  to 
meet  any  one  coming  into  Bates  Hall,  and 
direct  him. 

Dr.  Pbircb.  —  I  don't  see  how  this  relates  to 
the  subject  of  the  paper.  The  library  with 
which  I  am  connected  stands  in  just  this 
relation  suggested  in  the  paper.  The  work 
is  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  in  the 
institution.  I  have  never  seen  so  intelligent 
an  interest  in  reading  as  there  is  at  Wellesley 
College.  Each  teacher  goes  with  her  classes, 
and  aids  them  to  find  what  they  want. 
The  result  is  that  the  young  ladies  not  only 
become  familiar  with  the  curriculum,  but  famil- 
iar with  bibliography  and  the  carrying  out  of 
a  broader  culture. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  We  have  also  at  Wellesley  a 
system  of  topic-books  which  might  be  used 
elsewhere  to  advantage.  They  are  like  shelf- 
sheets  in  binders,  and  the  professor  in  each 
department  notes  the  advice  to  be  given  on 
reading  books,  articles,  references,  and  notes. 
This  topic-book  remains  in  the  library  except 
when  removed  for  revision  or  additions,  and 
gives  to  all  interested  full  and  valuable  notes  on 
each  topic  treated.  At  Columbia  we  have  on  each 
side  of  the  main  entrance  a  reference  librarian, 
whose  duty  is  to  aid  readers.  In  their  absence 
others  occupy  their  desks,  and  as  far  as  possible 
perform  their  duties.  We  esteem  this  refer- 
ence work  second  to  none  in  importance,  and 
it  is  growing  in  extent  and  appreciation  con 
stantly. 

Mr.   Fletcher    reported   in  behalf  of  the 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
COOPERATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  special  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
so  much  of  the  report  of  the  Cooperation  Com- 
mittee as  refers  to  a  proposed  organization  for 
codperation  in  cataloging  respectfully  report 
the  following  resolution  :  — 

Voted^  That  a  section  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  be  organized  for  the  purpose 
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of  securing  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
co6perative  indexes,  catalogs,  and  bibliograph- 
ical guides. 

If  this  vote  be  passed,  the  committee  are  pre- 
pared with  a  further  recommendation,  that  all 
those  here  present,  who  have  signed  the  postal- 
card  blank  issued  by  the  Cooperation  Commit- 
tee, or  who  are  prepared  to  signify  their  accept- 
ance of  its  general  tenor,  meet  in  this  hall  at 
9  o*clock,  promptly,  to-morrow  morning,  at 
which  time  the  committee  hope  to  offer  a  plan 
of  organization  with  as  definite  indication  as 
can  be  given  of  what  it  is  hoped  may  be  at- 
tempted by  the  organization  at  once. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions 
adopted. 

Mr.  Fletcher  announced  a  special  meeting 
of  those  interested  at  9  A.M.  on  Saturday.* 

To  give  time  for  this  meeting,  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  carried,  that  the  Saturday 
morning  session  begin  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Utley  read  his  paper  on 

RELATION    OF    THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    TO    THE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

(^See  f.  103.) 

Dr.  Peirce,  rising  to  read  Miss  James'  paper, 
said :  — 

The  criticism  has  been  made  on  the  Boston 
schools  that  scholars  go  forth  into  life  without 
breadth  of  cultivation.  In  our  schools,  at  New- 
ton, we  propose,  by  a  method  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  paper  of  Miss  James,  which  I  am 
about  to  read,  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between 
the  schools  and  life.  Miss  James  visited  every 
school  and  met  the  teachers,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  much  enthusiasm  has  been 
aroused. 

Dr.  Peirce  then  read  Miss  James'  paper  on 

C05PERATI0N   OF  THE   NEWTON   FREE   LIBRARY 
WITH   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,    1885-6. 

i^See  p.  36.) 

Mr.  Hooper,  with  a  brief  apology  for  the 
nature  of  the  paper,  read  his  paper  on 

HOBBIES   IN   LIBRARY   ADMINISTRATION. 

{See  p.  27.) 
*  For  procecdinf^  of  this  meeting  see  Appendix  I. 


BINDING. 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  Will  Mr.  Hooper  tell  us 
something  about  the  sample  of  binding  from 
his  library,  which  1  see  on  the  table,  and  give 
us  an  account  of  how  that  bindery  is  con- 
ducted ? 

Mr.  Hooper. —  The  circumstances  under 
which  we  inaugurated  our  bindery  were  so 
exceptional  that  some  preliminary  .explanation 
is  necessary.  All  our  binding  was  done  by 
contract  until  Jan.  i,  1885.  The  contract 
prices  were,  I  think,  as  low  as  any,  and  the 
work  fully  as  good. 

A  young  binder,  who  had  been  employed  for 
four  or  five  years  by  our  contractor,  and  who 
had  been  trained  especially  on  the  library  work, 
bought  out  a  small  bindery,  and  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  Times  were  dull,  and  we 
arranged  with  him  to  move  his  machinery  and 
tools  into  the  library,  and  take  care  of  all  our 
work,  we  supplying  him  with  all  necessary 
material  and  help,  and  paying  him  a  regular 
monthly  salary;  he  having  the  privilege  of 
doing  what  extra  work  he  could  after  six 
o'clock.     This  agreement  was  for  six  months, 

—  as  an  experiment,  —  from  Jan.  i,  1S85,  and 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties  that 
no  change  has  been  made  or  desired,  on  either 
side.  We  have  been  able  to  make  a  fair  test, 
for  eighteen  months,  of  what  a  library  can  do 
by  running  its  own  bindery,  and  were  able  to 
try  the  experiment  without  any  outlay  at  first 
for  plant.  The  bindery  was  established  in  the 
repair-room  at  the  back  of  the  book-room, 
easily  accessible  to  the  shelves,  and  was  no  ad- 
ditional expense  for  rent  or  fuel,  and  but  very 
little  for  light.  By  this  arrangement,  having 
the  work  done  under  our  own  eyes,  we  were 
able  to  dispense  with  one  attendant  whose 
whole  time  was  occupied  in  preparing  work  for 
the  bindery,  collating,  making  schedules  of  in- 
structions, checking  off  work,  etc  Here  was 
a  direct  saving  of  a  $500  salary  to  begin 
with. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  sewing-girl  ($5  a 
week)  and  a  small  boy  ($1.50  to  $2)  to  tear 
books  apart,  cut  paper  and  corners,  shove  and 
twist  strings,  and  other  odd  time-saving  little 
jobs  for  the  binder,  we  have  had  no  trouble 
in  keeping   up  with    the  work;    occasionally, 

—  about  twice  a  vear,  —  when  there  is  a  rush 
of  magazines  for  binding,  calling  in  extra 
sewing  help  for  a  week  or  two. 
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Next,  as  to  material.  We  find  it  better  to 
use  ^'bock"  for  ordinary  books,  for  several 
reasons.  It  is  cheap,  costing  from  $9  to  $11 
per  dozen  skins,  and  we  have  found  by  experi- 
ence that  it  generally  wears  out  the  book;  i.r., 
we  can  keep  on  tearing  apart  and  resewing  a 
book,  putting  it  back  into  the  same  cover, 
until  the  paper  will  hold  together  no  longer, 
and  still  the  leather  will  be  firm  and  good. 
Any  leather  as  tough  as  this  is  good  enough 
for  ordinary  books,  and  to  use  a  more  dura- 
ble and  expensive  material  would  be  sheer 
waste. 

A  Member. — What  is  bock,  and  what  is 
morocco  ? 

Mr.  Hooper.  —  Bock  is  an  imitation  morocco 
made  of  sheep-skin.  Genuine  moroccos  are 
goat-skins.  But  few  of  the  so-called  genuine 
moroccos  are  anything  but  sheep-skins,  pre- 
pared in  different  ways;  the  care  and  time 
taken  in  their  preparation,  and  the  materials 
(especially  the  various  manures)  used  in  their 
tanning,  making  the  difference  in  quality.  I 
think  that  all  the  "French  moroccos'*  are 
sheep-skins. 

A  Member.  — What  is  the  relative  cost? 

Mr.  Hooper. — Bock  averages  from  $9  to 
$11  per  dozen  skins.  The  leather  on  this 
sample  in  my  hand — a  Russia  red  bock  — 
I  bought  in  a  job  lot  of  several  dozens  at  $7-50 
per  dozen, — an  exceptional  bargain,  perhaps. 
Imitation  and  French  moroccos  cost  from  $13 
to  $17  per  dozen,  and  genuine  moroccos  from 
$20  to  $35  per  dozen.  The  bock  skins  are  a 
little  smaller,  on  an  average,  than  the  mo- 
roccos. We  have  discarded  leather  corners  for 
general  bindings,  and  use  parchment.  When 
it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  hard  as  iron,  and 
will,  as  you  see,  easily  dent  the  wood  in  this 
table  without  hurting  itself.  These  corners  arc 
much  more  durable  than  the  leather.  We  buy 
the  parchment  at  the  tannery,  where  they  save 
the  thin  scraps  for  us,  for  about  75  cts.  per 
pound,  and  four  or  five  pounds  will  last  us  a 
year.  Five  cents'  worth  will  supply  corners  for 
a  large  number  of  books. 

You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  see  how 
little  it  has  cost  to  bind  the  sample  in  my  hand. 
It  is  a  i6mo,  bound  in  Russia  red  bock,  parch- 
ment corners,  and  paper  sides,  title,  author, 
shelf-mark,  and  imprint  on  back  in  gilt,  back 
blind-tooled,  sewed  on  three  strings,  and  laced. 
Let  us  estimate :  — 


Boy  tears  apart  30  to  50  per  day,  $2 
per  week 

Girl  sews  25  to  30  per  day,  $5  per 
week 

Stock,  leather,  25  backs  per  skin,  at 
$7.50  per  doz.,  parchment,  thread, 
boards,  and  paper  .... 

Binder,  $60  per  month  ($2.30  per 
day),  and  boy  (33  cts.),  will  finish 
from  20  to  25  per  day,  say     . 


I  cent. 
3  cents. 

3i   " 


II 


i8i 


<< 


(( 


This  is  what  this  book  has  actually  cost  us  to 
bind ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  in- 
cludes no  estimate  for  rent,  fuel,  taxes,  light, 
interest  on  investment  (we  have  none),  nor 
the  master's  profit  on  workman's  wages  and 
labor,  and  all  other  incidental  items  which 
every  man  carrying  on  a  business  has  to  meet, 
and  must  make  his  living  out  of. 

Mr.  Poole.  —  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  We  pay  36  cents  for  binding 
such  a  book  as  this,  and  the  work  is  not  nearly 
as  well  done  as  this  sample. 

Mr.  Hooper. — This  is  not  a  "show" 
sample,  gotten  up  expressly  for  exhibition, 
like  some  Leipzig  bindings  I  see  on  the  table. 
I  picked  it  out  from  quite  a  large  number 
finished  just  the  evening  I  left  home,  as  an 
average  sample,  not  noticing  that  it  had  a  gilt 
top,  —  probably  to  match  a  set.  We  always 
sprinkle  edges  and  top,  except  for  special  work. 

A  Member.  —  Are  not  your  wages  very  low? 

Mr.  Hooper.  —  I  think  they  are,  as  com- 
pared with  other  places.  $15  a  week  is  the 
regular  pay  of  a  binder  or  finisher  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  almost  any  sewing-girl  is  glad  to 
get  steady  work  at  $5.  Our  wages  are  quite  up 
to  the  mark  as  compared  with  other  establish- 
ments in  the  city. 

A  Member.  —  Do  you  use  other  leathers 
besides  bock  and  morocco? 

Mr.  Hooper.  —  Yes.  Sheep,  calf,  russia 
(or  rather  American  cowhide),  without  the 
**  smell,"  which  can  be  easily  supplied  by  rub- 
bing the  flesh-side  of  the  leather  with  a  mixture 
of  fish-oil  and  birch-bark  oil  (about  ten  parts  to 
one).  We  seldom  use  roan,  —  a  poor  skin 
generally, — at  least  we  have  not  found  it  as 
durable  as  the  **  bock." 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  agree  with  Dr.  Poole  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  Mr.  Hooper's 
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estimates.  Binders  in  New  York  cannot  be 
hired  for  less  than  $75  to  $80  a  month.  This 
is  a  matter  that  nearly  all  of  us  have  experi- 
mented upon,  with  about  the  same  conclusion, 

—  that  it  does  not  pay  most  libraries  to  run 
their  own  binderies. 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
not.  We  had  our  catalogue  cards  printed  by 
outside  contract  at  an  average  cost  of  about  30 
cents  per  title.  We  employed  a  printer  within 
the  building  with  the  result  that  they  cost  us 
about  half  that  sum.  I  think  that  a  large  library 
may  be  able  to  save  money  by  a  bindery  within 
the  building.     We  have  such  a  bindery. 

Mr.  Hooper.  — I  wish  to  repeat  and  empha- 
size the  fact  that  this  book,  in  the  first  place, 
is  a  small  one,  the  actual  material  was  cheap, 

—  cheaper  than  it  can  be  bought  usually,  — 
and  my  figures  do  not  include  heat,  rent,  light, 
interest  on  investment,  profit  on  the  materials 
and  work,  and  many  other  things.  If  these 
were  included,  with  an  allowance  for  such  of 
my  own  time  spent  in  personal  supervision 
and  direction,  the  result  would,  of  course,  be 
much  higher.  We  have  an  exceptionally  good 
and  faithful  man,  as  much  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  work  as  I  myself  am.  Besides, 
we  have  been  working  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances. 

Under  our  old  contract  our  work  last  year 

would  have  cost  us  about    .         .     $1,80000 

Add  salary  of  one  attendant  saved  .         50Q  00 

$2,300  00 
The  actual  cost  to  us  for  wages  and 
material  was  about        .        .        .       i)3oo  00 

And  we  saved  about         .        .        .    $1,000  00 

besides  the  important  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  get  our  books  back  upon  the  shelves  in  from 
one  to  three  weeks  instead  of  the  same  number 
of  months.  It  is  right  to  say,  however,  that 
under  the  old  contract  a  higher-priced  leather 
would  have  been  used  for  some  of  the  work.* 

>  I  give  a  balance-sheet  of  the  library  work  for  year 
ending  June  30,  18S6:  — 

Wages $1,065  38 

Stock,  —  On  hand  July  1,  1885  ....       $50  00 
Invoices  for  year  ......       317  06 

$36706 

Stock  on  hand  July  i,  18S6 1 10  00 

aS7  06 

Total  cost  for  year $i>3M  44 


We  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  our  experi* 
ment,  and  the  extra  care  and  trouble  devolving 
upon  the  librarian  have  been  amply  repaid. 

Mr.  Crunden.  — The  secret  lies  in  the  young 
man  at  $2  a  day.  I  don't  believe  you  will  keep 
him  at  that. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  I  advise  you  to  keep  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  away  from  your  young 
man.  We  pay  our  finisher  $4  a  day,  and  occa- 
sionally he  runs  away  because  he  can  get  $5 
a  day  at  a  bindery. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  —  Mr.  Stetson  suggests  a 
codperation  of  libraries  in  binding.  I  advise 
that  we  employ  Mr.  Hooper's  man. 

A  good  deal  of  surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
cheapness  of  Mr.  Hooper's  binding,  and  it  was 
said  there  must  be  some  mistake ;  but  in  ques- 
tion and  answer  Mr.  Hooper  maintained  his 
statement,  and  furnished  figures. 

Mr.  Berry.  —  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
others  pay  by  contract. 

Dr.  PooLE.  —  We  pay  36  cts.  for  the  same 
thing,  and  have  a  contract  of  $4,000. 

Mr.  Dewey. — There  is  some  fallacy  here; 
for  if  it  were  possible  to  do  this  work  at  these 
prices  there  is  a  great  fortune  awaiting  him 
who  will  take  the  contracts  from  our  leading 
publishers.  Leather  and  labor  hav  well-known 
market  values,  and  beyond  certain  variations 
we  cannot  go  without  new  factors.  We  shall 
find  later  some  explanation  of  these  figures,  for 
a  score  of  us  here  know  from  experience  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  good  work  so  low  with 
ordinary  workmen.     If  one  buys  a  job  lot  of 


WORK    DOMB. 

Boumd.      R'Poirtd, 
Reserved t  etc. 
Folios  (Newspaper  size)  ....  119  49 

Quartos  (Sat.  Reviews,  etc.)   .  .  laS  63 

Svos  (magazine  rize)      306  167 

lamos  and  less 1,505  1,480 

a.0S8              1,759 
Numbered  and  lettered  (gilt) 3t376 

Besides*  many  odds  and  ends  of  work  and  repairs  not 
specified. 

During  same  period  attendants  made  minor  repairs, 
3,344,  and  covered  (with  paper)  2,733. 

Under  old  contract  prices  the  binding  work  would  have 

cost $1,833  08 

Attendant  (I  salary  saved) 500  00 

$ai33»  08 
Cost  of  bindery 1,333  44 

Saving  for  the  jrear $i»<'09  64 
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leather  and  materials  at  auction,  finds  a  genius 
who  does  two  days'  work  in  one,  and  accepts  a 
half  day's  pay  for  that,  does  part  of  the  work 
by  library  assistants  charged  to  another  fund, 
makes  no  account  of  rent,  heat,  gas,  etc,  then 
I  can  understand  how  a  large  saving  can  be 
made  on  our  lowest  figures.  But,  under  ordi- 
nary CH-cumstances,  I  must  maintain  that  with- 
out the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery 
as  yet  unreported,  binding  cannot  be  done  at 
these  prices  and  pay  its  own  bills.  We  shall 
all  be  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Hooper 
if  this  bombshell  thrown  into  our  estimates  re- 
sults in  our  finding  a  way  to  save  even  one- 
third  as  much  as  he  reports. 

Mr.  Barton.  —  My  hobby  is  distribution.  I 
wish  to  submit 

RRSOLUTIONS    ON    THE     DISTRIBUTION     OF 
PUBLIC    DOCUMENTS. 

• 

Resolved^  That  the  effort  to  collect  and  re- 
distribute United  States  public  documents,  so 
successfully  inaugurated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  Mr. 
John  G.  Ames,  superintendent  of  the  document- 
room,  meets  our  hearty  approval,  and  that  we 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  same  plan  to  State 
municipalities  and  institutions. 

Mr.  Cutter  reported  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  the 

SCHOOL  OF    library  ECONOMY. 

Last  spring,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dewey,  a 
meeting  of  this  committee  was  called  at  the 
Boston  Athenscum,  to  confer  with  him  on  the 
time  when  the  school  should  be  opened,  the 
character  of  the  instruction  that  should  ^ 
given,  the  fee  to  be  charged,  etc.  The  results  of 
an  afternoon's  discussion  are  emly>died  in  the 
**  Circular  of  information"  issued  a  few  days 
ago.  The  committee  has  nothing  to  add  to 
them.  I  will  only  say  for  myself  that,  on 
looking  over  the  circular  and  seeing  what  op- 
portunities are  offered  to  the  student,  and  all 
the  courses  of  study  laid  out,  the  lectures,  the 
course  of  reading,  the  problems,  the  object- 
teaching,  the  visits  to  book-houses,  the  library- 
work,  the  seminar,  I  was  reminded  of  a  story 
that  was  told  this  year  at  our  class-supper.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  an  old,  old  story,  —  most 
stories  are ;  but  to  me  it  was  new,  and  it  may 
be  to  some  of  you.  At  any  rate,  as  my  almost 
namesake  says,  **The  bearing  of  this  observa- 


tion lays  in  the  application  on  it"  A  boy 
applied  to  one  of  the  great  dry-goods  houses 
in  Boston  for  employment.  **  What  are  your 
qualifications?"  said  the  head  of  the  house. 
**  I  don't  drink,  I  don't  smoke,  I  don't  chew 
tobacco."  —  *•  What  else  ?  "  —  ««  I'm  strictly 
honest,  you  could  trust  me  with  untold  gold." 
—  "Well?"  —  **  I  never  tell  a  lie."  — "Well?" 
"I  go  to  church  twice  a  Sunday;  I  never 
missed  Sunday  school."  And  so  on  with  other 
virtues.  "  1  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could 
give  me  something  to  do."  "Mr.  Blank," 
said  the  merchant,  calling  his  chief  clerk, 
"  take  this  boy  upstairs,  and  see  if  there  isn't 
a  vacancy  for  him  among  the  angels.  He*8 
too  good  for  us  down  here."  So  I  feared  for  a 
moment  that  the  young  men  who  are  exposed 
to  all  the  influences  of  the  School  of  Library 
Economy  will  be  thought  fitted  for  another 
world,  and  allowed  to  find  employment  there. 
But  the  young  women  who  feel  attracted 
by  library-work,  judging  by  those  who  are 
already  in  the  profession,  will  not  need  the 
training  of  such  a  school, —  they  are  angeU 
already. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  The  committee  is  very 
anxious  to  shape  the  school  so  as  to  further 
the  library  interests  of  the  country.  I  ask 
you  to  read  the  circular,  and  send  me  any  sug- 
gestions. The  plan  there  set  forth  is  the  result 
of  much  conference  and  correspondence  with 
librarians,  library  officers,  and  those  wishing  to 
become  -librarians.  It  represents  what  seems 
the  best  plan  for  next  year.  Criticisms  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  fairly  considered.  We 
wish  the  A.L.A.  to  feel  that  this  school  is  its 
school,  and  that  it  is  its  right,  privilege,  and 
duty  to  help  form  it  so  as  to  promote  the  high- 
est good  of  American  libraries. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 

(JULY   10,   SATURDAY  MORNING.) 

President  Poole  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 :  20. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Poole  read  his  paper  on 

THE  librarian  AND   HIS   CONSTITUENTS. 

{^Seef,  31.) 

Mr.  Merrill  called  attention  to  photographs 
and  description  of  the  Billings  library. 
Mr.  Merrill. —I   move  that  the  Standing 
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Committee  and  the  Secretary  be  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  for  next  year.     Carried. 
Mr.  Green  reported  for  the  Committee  on 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  Association, 
held  at  Lake  George  last  autumn,  the  following 
Totes  were  passed  :  — 

Voted^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  that  a  copy  of  every 
government  publication,  including  all  docu- 
ments printed  by  the  departments  and  bureaus 
of  the  United  States  government,  should  be 
sent  to  every  depository  designated  by  law, 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  government  publica- 
tions printed  by  departments  and  bureaus 
without  order  from  Congress,  a  sufBcient  num- 
ber to  supply  one  copy  to  every  depository 
should  be  printed  in  addition,  at  the  expense 
of  Congress,  and  distributed  to  the  deposi- 
tories. 

Voted ^  That  a  selection  of  government  pub- 
lications of  the  greatest  general  interest  should 
be  sent  to  a  large  number  of  such  of  the 
smaller  libraries  of  the  country  as  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  distributing  officer  would  preserve 
them  carefully  and  make  them  accessible  to 
the  public 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  S.  Green, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Chester  W.  Merrill,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  R.  R.  Bowker,  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Association.  The  committee  met  at  Lake 
George,  and  empowered  its  chairman  to  try  to 
get  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution  covering  the 
desires  of  the  Association  as  expressed  in  the 
first  vote,  the  committee  being  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  try  to  seek  to 
obtain  only  one  concession  at  a  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  determination  of  the 
committee,  the  following  bill  was  prepared 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Ames,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Documents :  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep^ 
resentativcs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled :  — 

That  the  Public  Printer  shall  deliver  to  the 
Interior  Department  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  every  government  publication  printed 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  (including 
the  publications  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  government),  to  enable   said    department 


to  supply  a  copy  to  every  depository  of  public 
documents  designated  according  to  law. 

This  bill  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  Senate  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Printing. 

The  Library  Association  has  learned  to  ex- 
pect very  little  aid  from  that  committee,  and 
your  representatives  were,  therefore,  pleased 
to  soon  learn  that  another  committee  was  about 
to  give  consideration  to  the  wishes  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Some  legislation  having  been  requested  by  a 
member  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  documents,  the  bill  or  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  him  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library. 

This  committee  referred  thejmatter  to  Senator 
Hoar,  as  a  sub-committee,  and  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  him,  that  our  bill  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  as  a  substitute  for  the 
legislation  asked  for. 

Mr.  Hoar  then  introduced  our  bill  into  the 
Senate.  After  he  had  reported  it  he  called  it 
up  when  an  opportunity  offered,  fully  convinced 
that  it  would  pass  the  Senate  at  once.  A  brisk 
discussion  sprang  up,  however,  and,  although 
it  was  bravely  and  strenuously  defended  and 
advocated  by  Mr.  Hoar,  the  bill  was  not  passed, 
but  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing  for 
further  consideration.  There  it  now  lies,  ap- 
parently buried. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  read  care- 
fully the  discussion  on  our  bill  in  the  Senate, 
and  then  wrote  to  a  friend  of  one  of  its  princl* 
pal  opponents  to  inquire  of  him  the  grounds  of 
his  opposition.  A  reply  was  received  from  the 
senator,  and  sent  to  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

A  new  resolution  was  prepared,  in  which 
scrupulous  care  was  taken  to  meet  all  the  ex- 
pressed objections  of  the  opposing  senator.  It 
was  worded  as  follows :  — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  Public  Printer 
shall  deliver  to  the  Interior  Department  a  suf- 
ficient  number  of  copies  of  the  Congressional 
Record  (bound)  "  Statutes-at-Large,"  and  of 
every  other  government  publication,  not  al- 
ready supplied  for  this  purpose,  printed  at  the 
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Government  Printing  Office  (including  the 
publications  of  all  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
gorernment),  excepting  bills,  resolutions, 
documents  printed  for  the  special  use  of  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  and  circulars  designed 
not  for  communicating  information  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  for  use  within  the  several  executive 
departments  and  officesof  the  government,  to 
enable  said  department  to  supply  a  copy  to 
every  depository  of  public  documents  desig- 
nated according  to  law. 

This  joint  resolution  was  at  once  sent  to  Mr. 
Hoar,  who  called  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  views  were  embodied  in  it  to  the 
matter.  This  gentleman  is  an  influential 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  and 
Mr.  Hoar  hoped  that  committee  would  give 
early  attention  to  the  resolution.  It  has  not 
yet  presented  it  to  the  Senate,  however,  and 
the  bill  slumbers  in  the  committee  as  have 
other  bills  and  resolutions  introduced  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  libraries  in  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  documents. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to 
Senator  Hoar  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  secure 
for  us  the  concessions  asked  of  Congress.  Ex- 
Governor  Long  of  Massachusetts  had  agreed 
to  look  after  our  bill  if  it  reached  the  House, 
and  is  deserving  of  remembrance  for  his  readi-- 
ness  to  help  us. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  pre- 
sented to  Senator  Hoar,  and  that  we  renew  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
now  presumably  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  or  another  resolution 
similar  in  purport. 

For  the  committee, 

Samuel  S.  Green, 

Chairman, 

Mr.  Merrill  seconded  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  resolutions,  saying  that  he  had  received  a 
cordial,  even  enthusiastic,  letter  from  Senator 
Sherman,  approving  the  idea. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Green  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Sen- 
ator Hoar :  — 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  present  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  the  Hon.  Geo.  F. 
Hoar,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, for  his  earnest  efforts  to  secure  from 
Congress  legislation  regarding  the  distribution 


of  Public  Documents,  considered  necessary  by 
the  members  for  supplying  information  to  the 
committee  regarding  the  doing  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Pbirck 
and  carried. 

Dr.  Peirce.  —  I  move  that  the  committee  be 
continued  for  the  year  to  come. 

Mr.  Green.  —  I  move  that  Mr.  Fletcher  be 
added  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Documents. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Solbbrg.  —  I  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
laws  on  public  documents.  Many  are  abso- 
lutely contradictory.  I  believe  that  the  resolu- 
tion calls  for  a  law  which  cannot  be  passed; 
e.g-.,  the  statutes  are  published  under  the 
State  Department.  They,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  documents  in  other  departments,  are  paid 
for  out  of  the  department  appropriations.  You 
make  no  provision  for  expense. 

R.  B.  PooLB.  —  There  is  great  need  of 
promptness   in   distribution. 

Mr.  Green.  —  We  tried  to  remedy  this.  We 
put  the  matter  in  Dr.  Billings'  hands;  but  Dr. 
Billings  is  a  very  busy  man,  and  nothing  really 
came  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  the  whole  matter 
needs  revision ;  but  you  cannot  hope  for  that. 
You  must  find  what  you,  as  librarians,  need 
most,  and  get  it  through  a  little  at  a  time. 

Mr.  SoLBERG.  — The  question  Js,  whether, 
by  the  **  Smith  "  resolution,  you  don't  get  all 
Congress  can  give. 

Mr.  Green.  — As  to  legality,  if  it  has  passed 
the  lawyers  in  Congress  it  must  be  constitu- 
tional. 

Dr.  Poole.  —  Mr.  Sponable  suggests  that  a 
printed  statement  be  sent  to  various  librarians, 
who  will  urge  the  matter  with  their  various 
representatives. 

Mr.  Sponable.  —  Nearly  every  one  has  a 
friend  in  Congress,  and  if  each  will  press  the 
matter  it  will  undoubtedly  be  passed. 

Mr.  Richardson  read  Mr.  Schwartz's  paper 
on 

KING   AqUILA'S  LIBRARY. 

{Seef.  34.) 

Mr.  Davis.  —  I  perceive  that  my  paper  was 
defective  in  one  respect.  It  contained  no  allu- 
sion to  any  project  of  our  Secretary's.  I  wish 
to  remedy  the  defect  now,  if  it  can  be  done  by 
a  brief  remark.     What  I  have  to  say,  however, 
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will  be  of  a  personal  nature,  and  will  be  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Dewey, 
I  admire  greatly  your  equanimity;  or,  for  it  is 
more  than  that,  your  philosophical,  your  Chris- 
tian good-temper. 

LIBRARY  OF  THB  U.S.    AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Richardson  read  part  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  P.  Mann,  dated  July  5,  and  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  :  — 

'*  I  wish  the  Association  might  be  drawn  to 
Washington  at  its  next  meeting.  There  is  sad 
need  of  some  library  reform  here,  although  the 
prospects  of  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  are  now  so  bright.  The 
whole  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  peri- 
odicals, and  for  entomological,  botanical,  veter- 
inary, chemical,  forestry,  statistical,  and  other 
works  for  the  library  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment this  year  is  $1,500.  The  card  catalog  of 
that  library  is  of  very  little  use,- and  there  is  no 
other,  old  or  new.  The  principal  dependence 
for  the  finding  of  any  works  in  that  library  is 
upon  the  memory  of  the  librariltn  and  such 
other  persons  as  have  been  obliged  to- make  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  shelves.  The 
space  allotted  to  books  is  so  restricted'  that  the 
ground-floor  and  gallery  are  encumbered  with 
piles  of  them,  and  the  shelves  are  packed." 

Mr.  Richardson  read  Mr.  Mann's  paper  on 

some  thoughts  of  bibliography  in  gen- 
eral, AND  especially  ON  THE  BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  SCIENCE, 
AS  EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  BIBLIpGRAPHICAL 
RECORD   OF   **  PSYCHE." 

(5i?«/.  47.) 
Mr.  Fletcher  read  Miss  Hewins'  paper  on 

HOW  to  make  the  most  of  A  SMALL 

LIBRARY. 

{Seep,  107.) 

Mr.  Whitney.  —  I  didn't  say  yesterday,  in  the 
discussion  on  aids  and  guides,  that  in  giving  aid 
to  readers  a  sharp  distinction  should  be  made 
between  those  who  come  for  some  worthy  pur- 
pose and  those  who  do  not. 

I  regard  it  as  the  duty  and  the  highest  privi- 
lege of  a  librarian  to  help  readers ;  and  no  work 
brings  such  satisfactory  returns.  But  the 
reader  must  come  with  a  serious  purpose,  and 


not,  as  sometimes  happens,  ask  silly  questions, 
or  such  as  he  should  look  up  for  himself. 

I  remember  being  called  to  meet  a  person 
who  asked  if  I  could  tell  him  the  Greek  words 
for  health  and  beauty.  After  giving  them  to 
him,  with  a  special  care  as  to  the  accents,  he 
asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to  "hitching 
them  together."  I  said,  **  Certainly  not ;  why  ?  " 
He  replied  that  he  had  just  got  up  a  hair-wash, 
and  would  like  to  use  these  words  for  its  name. 

Another  person  asked  me  to  tell  him  the 
meaning  of  the  word  chalphoratam.  Afler 
running  over  several  dictionaries  of  the  lesser 
known  languages,  I  asked  him  where  he  had 
seen  the  word.  He  replied,  that  he  had  never 
seen  it,  but  that  he  woke  up  the  night  before 
and  this  word  *' popped  into  his  head,"  and 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  name  for  a  tooth- 
powder  he  was  about  to  put  upon  the  market. 
He  wished  to  make  sure  that  the  word  didn't 
mean  something  disagreeable  or  destructive. 

I  have  grave  doubts  whether  it  pays  the 
librarian  to  turn  aside  from  his  work  to  lookup 
quotations,  as  he  is  oflen  asked  to  do.  The 
quotation  is  not  always  correctly  given,  and, 
especially  if  poetry,  is  not  always  of  the  best. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  any 
parentage.  Happily  the  visitor  can  generally 
be  quieted  with  the  index  volumes  of  '*  Notes 
and  queries,"  and  similar  publications,  or  by 
an  armful  of  books  on  quotations. 

Mr.  .Green.  —  I  was  asked  once  if  **  Miss 
Sappho  was  a  poet." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  various 
matters,  asking  the  librarians  to  *'  spare  Lin- 
derfelt,"  who,  in  his  overflowing  good-nature 
and  kindness,  was  working  day  and  night  for 
our  comfort.  One  more  question  each  from  the 
130  in  attendance^might  cost  him.his  last  chance ' 
for  a  meal  or  nap  during  our  stay.  It  is  folly 
to  kill  him  off  before  the  eight-day  excursion. 

Mr.  Dewky  read  a  letter  of  regret  from  Mrs. 
Maxwell,  of  the  Iowa  State  Library;  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  C.  Stockbridge,  of  Providence, 
calling  attention  to  an  annotated  catalogue  of 
the  Harris  collection  of  American  poetry ;  and 
the  following  from  Mr.  Wm.  Cushing:  — 

**  Cambridge,  June  28,  1886. 
**  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation a  letter  was  read  from  me  in  relation  to 
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a  book  of  'Anonjrms'  that  I  had  been  for 
some  time  preparingi  It  will  be  ready  for 
publication  in  September.  It  will  not  be  a 
work  of  anv  general  interest,  but  will  be  of 
great  value  to  bibliographers,  saving  cata- 
loguers in  libraries  a  vast  amount  of  time.  If 
it  is  published  it  must  be  by  myself,  with  the 
aid  of  the  librarians.  I  think  it  will  rise  to 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  12,000  titles,  and  make 
about  500  pages  like  my  *  Initials  and  pseu- 
donyms.' I  would  make  this  proposition  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  a  work :  to 
issue  it  in  two  parts,  with  paper  cover,  like 
*  Sabin/  at  $5  a  part.  This,  I  know,  is  a  high 
price ;  but  the  sale  will  be  very  small,  and  I  think 
no  publisher  would  undertake  the  work,  even 
at  that  price.  I  should  like,  of  course,  to  get 
something  for  my  labor,  but  will  bring  it  out 
if  I  can  sell  enough  copies  to  pay  the  cost  of 
publication.  I  wish  your  Association  would 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  make 
any  other  proposition  that  may  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
them  commence  a  subscription.  If  they  will 
insure  me  a  sale  of  100  copies,  that  number, 
with  what  I  can  obtain  by  sending  out  circu- 
lars will  enable  me  to  commence  the  publica- 
tion. Please  be  kind  enough  to  bring  this 
before  your  Association,  and  oblige 

"Yours  truly, 

**Wm.  Gushing." 

Mr.  Merrill.  —  I  wonder  if  every  one  here 
couldn't  take  a  volume  of  Mr.  Cushing's 
•*  Anonyms." 

Mr.  Dkwey.  — I  suggest  that  Mr.  Cushing's 
letter  be  referred  to  the  publishing  section  of 
the  A.L.A. 

Voted. 

Mr.  Whitney. — Our  list  of  historical  novels 
is  out  of  print.  I  am  now  preparing  another 
enlarged  edition. 

Mr.  Cushing's  letter  was  referred  to  the 
publishing  section. 

Mr.  Dewey  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barber, 
dated  National  Home,  Wis.,  July  5 :  — 

**  I  have  received  your  notice  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Library  Association  in  Mil- 
waukee, on  7th  inst.  I  have  always  desired  to 
attend  these  meetings,  but  lack  of  means  has 
always  kept  me  at  home.  But  I  have  always 
said,  if  it  ever  came  to  the  North-west,  I  would 
surely  attend;   but   now  it  is  to  meet  in  our 


own  city,  and  I  am  unable  to  do  so  by  reason 
of  illness. 

'*  I  cordially  invite  the  Association  to  visit, 
during  their  session  here,  the  Soldiers*  Home, 
and   the  Soldiers'  Home  library,  and   inspect 
the  catalogue  of  the  books." 

Mr.  Dewey  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  passed  :  — 

That  the  Association  has  accepted  with 
pleasure  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Barber  to  visit 
the  library  of  the  National  Soldiers*  Home,  and 
wishes  to  express  its  sympathy  and  regrets 
that  his  illness  has  denied  us  the  pleasure  of 
his  company  at  our  Milwaukee  meetings. 

Mr.  Cutter,  as  Chairman,  introduced  the 

REPORT    OF     THE     COMMITTEE    ON 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  American 
Library  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  line,  the  West  Shore  line,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk,  for  their  care  to  make  our 
journey  to  Milwaukee  and  home  comfortable ; 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.  for  proffered, 
though  unused,  favors;  to  Mr.  Bernard  Calla- 
han, President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library ;  to  Mayor  Harrison,and 
to  Mr.  George  F.  Stone,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  our  kind  reception  in  that  city; 
to  our  President,  Dr.  Poole,  and  to  Mr.  Z.  S. 
Holbrook,  for  the  most  delightful  entertain- 
ment at  Evanston;  to  Mr.  William  Plankinton 
and  his  associates  on  the  Milwaukee  reception 
committee  for  their  kind  and  successful  efforts 
to  render  our  visit  pleasant;  to  Mr.  Linderfelt 
for  his  constant  and  unwearied  labor  in  our  be- 
half; to  the  Germania  Society  for  the  use  of  its 
hall ;  to  the  Public  Museum  of  Milwaukee  for 
the  invitation  to  visit  it;  to  the  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee for  the  variety  of  courtesies  shown  the 
Association,  in  the  enjoyable  drive  about  the 
city,  in  an  agreeable  reception  and  concert, 
and  in  many  other  ways ;  to  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St  Paul ;  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  R.R. ;  the  Wisconsin 
Centra],  and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore,  and 
Western  R.R.,  for  their  exceedingly  generous 
gift  of  free  transportation  with  special  cars  on 
an  eight  days'  excursion;  and  to  these  four 
railways  and  the  Chicago  &  North-western 
R.R.  for  reducing  their  rates  on  the  return  of 
members  to  their  homes ;  to  the  press  of  Mil- 
waukee for  its  very  complete   reports  of  the 
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proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  to  our 
friends  at  Madison  and  St.  Paul  for  the  kind 
invitations  to  their  cities,  by  which  we  are 
about  to  profit. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  resolutions 
passed  hy  a  rising  vote. 

SPELLING. 

Mr.  Merrill.  —  I  move  that  the  Secretary 
be  permitted  to  print  the  reports  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

Dr.  Poole.  — Do  jrou  make  this  seriously? 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  The  rule  used  to  be  that  a  man 
might  spell  in  his  paper  as  he  pleased ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  we  adopted  in  the  re- 
ports the  usual  Library  journal  spelling. 

Dr.  Poole. — The  trouble  is  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  my  papers  printed  as  I 
wanted.  I  wanted  the  old-fashioned  way,  e,g.^ 
one  /  in  traveler,  and  one  p  in  worshiper,  er 
in  theater  and  center,  s  in  defense,  offense,  and 
the  like. 

Mr.  Dewey. —  Every  one  of  the  words  quoted 
by  President  Poole  are  the  forms  that  we  spell- 
ing reformers  advocate.  It  is  the  compositor 
who  puts  in  the  objectionable  letters,  following 
the  style  of  his  office.  I  will  endeavor  to  keep 
them  out  hereafter. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  of 
this  matter  of  spelling,  and  we  agreed  that 
neither  side  had  any  right  to  dictate  how  the 
other  should  spell.  An  act  of  toleration  was 
therefore  tacitly  passed.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
spell  program  as  frogram-my  we  let  him ;  but 
he  must  not  try  to  make  others  adopt  forms 
that  all  our  leading  scholars  now  agree  are  as 
repugnant  to  scholarship  as  to  hard  common- 
sense. 

Mr.  SoLBERG.  —  Mr.  Poore's  Catalogue  of 
Government  Publications  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  $1.92  by  money  order  payable  to  Mr. 
Codet  Taylor,  chief  clerk  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


Dr.  PooLE.  —  All  of  you  ought  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Dewey  mentioned  various   devices,  and 
moved  as  a 

BY-LAW : 

The  name  of  any  member  who  has  not  paid 
the  annual  fee  for  three  years  shall  be  dropt 
from  the  list  of  members. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Dewey.  —  It  has  been  suggested  that  no 
officer  be  reelected  more  than  once.  I  propose, 
also,  the  following 

AMENDMENT  TO  CONST.,  ART.   4,  SECT.  I. 

Sect.  i.  The  Association  shall  annually 
elect,  by  written  ballot,  a  President  and  an  Ex- 
ecutive IBoard,  four  members  beside  the  Presi- 
dent, who  shall  choose  from  the  Association 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  Fi- 
nance and  Co5pcration  Committees  of  three 
each,  and  any  other  needed  officers  or  standing 
committees. 

BINDING   MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Crunden.  —  I  put  a  question  into  the 
question-box  which  I  should  like  answered. 

Mr.  Dewey  read  the  questions :  — 

How  many  copies  of  magazines  are  bound 
by  libraries? 

(a)  Popular  magazines,  Harper,  Century, 
etc 

ifi)  Other  magazines. 

Where  there  is  only  one  copy  of  magazine 
bound,  is  it  allowed  to  circulate? 

Dr.  Poole.  —  We  bind  all  the  copies  we 
hnve.  We  put  one  of  them  into  our  regular 
set,  und  circulate  the  rest.  Where  we  have 
only  one  copy  it  is  not  allowed  to  circulate. 

Mr.  Merrill. — We  allow  the  single  copy 
to  circulate  on  permission  of  the  librarian. 

Mr.  Peoples.  —  I  let  every  copy  go  out. 

Mr.  Cutter  moved  adjournment. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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THE   PUBLISHING   SECTION. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Milwaukee,  July  10,  1886. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  this  day  to  listen  to 
a  report,  from  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in 
Cataloguing,  on  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 
section  of  the  Association  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  preparation  and  printing  of  co- 
dperative  indices,  catalogues,  and  bibliograph- 
ical guides. 

Justin  Winsor  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
James  L.  Whitney,  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  I.  Fletcher  presented  the  draft 
prepared  by  the  committee  of  a  constitution  for 
the  proposed  organization.  After  discussion 
this  constitution  was  adopted. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  A.L.A. 
PUBLISHING  SECTION. 

ARTICLE  I.  —  NAME. 

This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  Publishing  Section. 

ARTICLE  2. — OBJECT. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  secure  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  such  catalogs,  indexes,  and 
other  bibliographical  helps  as  may  best  be  pro- 
duced by  cooperation. 

ARTICLE  3.  —  MEMBERS. 

Any  library,  institution,  or  individual  elected 
by  the  Executive  Board  may  become  a  member 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10  for  each  calendar 
year.  Membership  shall  continue  till  resigned 
by  the  holder,  or  withdrawn  by  the  Board. 

ARTICLE  4.  —  OFFICERS. 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  this  section  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  an  Executive  Board  of  five  members,  of 
whom  the  Secretary  shall  be  one.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Board  shall  be  regarded 
as  the  manager  of  the  section,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  Board. 


Sect.  2.  These  officers  shall  be  chosen  at 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  section  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  appointed. 

Sect.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  faithful 
record  of  all  meetings  of  the  section  and  of  the 
Executive  Board ;  shall  give  due  notice  of  such 
meetings,  and  of  any  election  or  other  business 
requiring  the  personal  attention  of  any  member- 
and  shall  have  charge  of  the  books,  papers,  and 
correspondence. 

Sect.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  full 
and  accurate  record  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  of  the  membership  of  the  section; 
and  shall  pay  no  money  without  the  written 
order  of  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Board,  and 
shall  make  an  annual  report. 

Sect.  5.  The  Executive  Board  shall  be  charged 
with  the  direction  and  control  of  the  work  of 
the  section,  and  shall  endeavor,  in  every  way 
in  their  power,  to  further  its  objects.  They 
shall  make  a  full  report  in  writing  at  each 
regular  meeting  of  the  section,  and  this  report, 
with  the  other  proceedings  of  th^e  section,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion for  publication  with  its  proceedings. 

ARTICLE  5.  —  ABCKNDMENTS. 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a 
three-fourths  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  section,  provided  that  the 
proposed  amendments  shall  have  been  specifi- 
cally set  forth  in  the  call  for  such  meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  the  name  of  the  section  be 
The  A.L.A.  Publishing  Section. 

It  was  voted  that  a  provisional  membership 
for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

A  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to 
present  a  list  of  officers.  On  their  nomination 
the  following  were  chosen  :  — 

President :  James  L.  Whitney. 
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Treasurer:  W.  C.  Lane. 

Executive  Board:  W.  I.  Fletcher,  Melvil 
Dewejr,  R.  R.  Bowker,  C.  A.  Cutter,  S.  S. 
Green,  Secretary. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
Attest : 

JAMES  L.  WHITNEY, 

Secretary, 
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THE  A.L.A.   EXCURSION,  JULY   12-20,    1886. 


BY   THE   ASSISTANT   SECRETARY. 


The  features  of  an  A.L.A.  meeting  which  do 
not  find  a  place  in  the  official  proceedings  are 
not,  therefore,  the  least  valuable.  The  exchange 
of  experiences  and  views  in  private  conversa- 
tion, for  which  the  social  excursions  afford  op- 
portunity, forms  a  sort  of  free  dispensary  for 
bibliothecal  advice,  of  which  the  enterprising 
librarian  is  not  slow  to  avail  himself. 

A  register  of  private  conversations  and  ob- 
servations held  and  made  during  the  A.L.A. 
excursion  of  1886  would  form  as  large  and  in- 
teresting a  volume  as  the  Proceedings  of  the 
formal  meetings. 

But,  even  excluding  this  unrecorded,  and,  of 
course,  untold  wealth  of  utilitarian  comfort,  the 
excursion  of  1886  was  as  profitable  as  it  was 
extended  and  varied. 

The  gathering  of  librarians  was  at  Chicago, 
Tuesday,  July  the  6th,  the  head-quarters  being 
at  the  Clifton  House. 

The  Eastern  librarians,  who,  coming  in  two 
parties,  from  Boston  and  New  York,  met  at  Rot- 
terdam Junction,  and  passed  a  pleasant  Sunday 
together  at  Niagara  Falls,  after  a  hot  and  dusty 
day*8  journey,  arrived  at  Chicago  late  Monday 
evening,  to  spend  a  warm  night  and  awake  to  a 
hot  day. 

There  was  an  evident  inflection  of  enjoyment 
as  the  Bostonian  read  aloud  from  the  morning 
papers,  "Temperature,  Boston,  64;  Chicago, 
85 ; "  and  the  Chicagoan,  after  futile  hints  of 
lake  breezes  and  cool  nights,  must  fain  fall  back 
on  the  statement  that  Chicago  was  a  **  big  city, 
and  everything  she  furnished  was  a  big  thing — 
even  heat." 

Afler  breakfast  President  Poole  took  the  party 
in  hand,  and  proceeded  to  show  that  our  six- 
foot  President  was  not  the  only  big  thing  in 
Chicago.     Big  buildings,   big  banks,   the  big 


Board  of  Trade,  the  big  City  Hall,  and  the  big, 
but  still  too  little,  new  quarters  of  the  Public 
Library,  were  passed  in  review;  and  all  these, 
together  with  the  politeness  of  Secretary  Stone 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mayor  Harrison, 
contributed  to  raise  Chicago  in  the  estimation 
of  all,  — especially  of  inexperienced  Easterners 
unused  to  *'  big  things." 

At  noon  the  librarians  were  received  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education.  An  address 
of  welcome  by  the  President  of  the  Library 
Board  was  followed  by  a  brief  address  from  the 
Mayor,  whose  remarks,  and  especially  his  as- 
surance of  interest  in  the  Public  Library,  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  visitors,  even  if 
Bostonians  did  look  a  little  incredulous  over  the 
prophecy  that  Chicago  was  to  be  the  Athens  of 
America,  rivalling  even  Athens  of  old.  After 
this  a  number  of  brief  speeches  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Association  and  others. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  as  cheerfully  as  the 
weather  permitted  and  individual  ingenuity  was 
able  to  devise,  and  in  the  evening  the  party  was 
taken  by  special  car  to  Evanston,  where  its 
members  were  very  delightfully  entertained  at 
the  houses  of  President  Poole  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Holbrooke,  returning  to  Chicago  at  some 
unrecorded  time  before  midnight 

At  8  o*clock,  Wednesday  morning,  the  party 
left  Chicago  for  Milwaukee,  with  confused  no- 
tions of  heat,  bigness,  and  social  entertain- 
ment, to  be  classified  and  labelled  during  the 
three  hours*  leisure  of  railroad  riding. 

There  was  a  change  in  weatlier  at  the  same 
time  with  the  change  in  place,  and  Milwaukee 
was  found  to  be  very  comfortable. 

The  head-quarters  here  were  at  the  Plankinton 
House,  which  proved  itself  as  good  a  hotel  as 
it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  select. 
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The  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  were 
held  at  the  Public  Library  building,  and  began 
at  3  o'clock,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  with  brief 
and  felicitous  addresses  of  welcome  by  Mayor 
Wallber  and  Gen.  Hobart,  and  an  appropriate 
response  by  President  Poole.  The  hard  work 
done  during  six  sessions,  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  noon,  is  recorded  in  the* 'Proceedings." 
More  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  members 
were  in  attendance,  first  and  last. 

Between  the  working  sessions  time  was  found 
for  seeing  the  city,  and  a  very  home-like  city  it 
was  seen  to  be. 

The  hospitality  shown  was,  in  respect  of 
quality  and  quantity,  generous  in  the  extreme. 
On  Thursday  afternoon  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation were  taken  in  carriages  about  the  city, 
out  to  the  beautifully  situated  Soldiers'  Home, 
and  back  to  the  city  by  the  five-mile  drive.  At 
the  end  of  the  hot  and  dusty  drive  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  Empire  brewery,  where,  after  seeing 
the  establishment  from  bottom  to  top  and  top  to 
bottom,  viewing  the  city  from  the  roof,  seeing 
its  fire-brigade  put  a  stream  of  water  on  to  the 
top  of  the  building  within  a  minute  and  a  half 
after  the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  admiring  with 
genuine  enthusiasm  the  $250,000  ice-making 
apparatus  the  members  sampled  the  product 
and  entered  the  carriages  again. 

The  visit  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  members 
to  remark  that  at  Lake  George  we  had  been 
called  "  liberians,"  and  here  we  might  be  called 
**  zweibierians." 

During  the  drive  the  Mayor  made  three  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  satisfactory  exhibitions 
of  the  fire  and  police  departments,  bringing  to 
his  side  by  telephone  signal  the  police  patrol- 
wagons  and  the  engines  and  hook-and-ladder 
companies  in  time  which  seemed  almost  in- 
credibly brief.  At  the  general  alarm,  when  en- 
gines came  from  all  directions  with  a  crowd 
sure  of  a  big  fire,  a  young  man,  seeing  it  was  a 
**  show"  alarm,  remarked  to  Prof.  Davis,  **  Yer 
having  lots  of  fun,  aint  yer?  Be  ye  all  alder- 
mans  ?  " 

The  ride  concluded  with  a  glimpse  of  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  along  the  Whitefish  Bay  drive, 
and  back  to  the  Plankinton  House. 

Friday  evening  the  party  attended  a  **  Recep- 
tion and  Summer-night  Festival,"  held  at 
Schlitz  Park,  and  the  admirable  Bach-Luening 
concert. 

At  the  close  of  the  Saturday  morning  session 


the  party  broke  up,  some  going  to  Waukesha 
and  Oconomowoc,  and  other  resorts,  to  spend 
the  Sunday;  others  remaining  at  Milwaukee  for 
the  rest,  and  a  few  returning  to  their  homes, 
but  all  having  a  lively  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
the  successful  meeting,  with  its  accessories,  and 
in  the  citv  itself 

Monday  morning  the  party,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  ninety, 'reunited  for  an  eight-day  trip 
over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St  Paul;  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  &  Omaha ;  the 
Wisconsin  Central,  and  the  Milwaukee,  West 
Shore,  and  Western  railways,  most  generously 
given  by  these  railroads.  Some  familiar  faces 
were  missing  and  much  missed,  but  it  was  a 
good  company. 

The  first  place  visited  was  Madison. 

The  program  of  the  reception  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  by  the 
public  libraries  was:  ii  A.M.,  carriages  to 
capitol  grounds,  Washburn  Observatory,  and 
the  University  Drive;  2  P.M.,  the  guests  will 
be  received  by  the  governor  in  the  Executive 
chamber;  2  to  2.45,  visit  to  the  Historical  Li- 
brary, State  Library,  City  Library,  and  Capi- 
tol ;  3  to  5,  excursion  on  steamer  around  Lake 
Mendota.  Committee  of  Arrangements :  Prof. 
J.  C.  Freeman,  W.  A.  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  J.  R. 
Berryman,  Esq.,  Major  W.  F.  Oakley,  F.  K. 
Conover,  Esq.  Special  Committee  of  Recep- 
tion:  His  Excellency  Governor  Rusk,  His 
Honor  Mayor  Keyes,  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild, 
Gen.  David  Atwood,  Adjt.  Gen.  C.  P.  Chap- 
man, Judge  J.  B.  Cassoday,  Judge  H.  S.  Orton, 
Dr.  Jos.  Hobbins,  Prof  W.  F.  Allen,  Prof.  J. 
B.  Parkinson.  Prof.  W.  H.  Rosenstengel,  Prof. 
A.  D.  Conover,  Hon.  B.  J.  Stevens,  Hon.  Geo. 
Raymer,  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Storer,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thwaites. 

• 

Here  a  committee  of  the  citizens  met  the 
librarians  with  carriages,  and  the  party  was 
driven  about  the  beautiful  city,  with  its  delight- 
ful lake  views  at  every  street  and  turn,  to  the 
University  grounds,  library,  and  observatory, 
and  back  to  the  hotel.  After  dinner  the  capi- 
tol, with  its  historical  library  and  portrait  gal- 
lery, was  visited.  The  visitors  were  received 
by  Governor  Rusk,  and  by  Mayor  Keyes 
of  Madison,  and  at  three  o'clock  were  enter- 
tained with  a  steamboat  excursion  on  the 
lake.  This  was  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  pub- 
lic library.  Some  of  the  party  will  not  forget 
that,  in  the  thoroughness  of  hospitality,  even 
the  drug-stores  would  not  accept  payment  for 
soda-water;  as    to  the  beer  saloons  deponent 
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Baith  not  After  supper  the  party  took  train 
for  Kilboum  City,  where  the  members  spent 
the  night  at  the  Finch  House,  the  '*  Institute," 
and  the  various  **  cottages.** 

Eight  o'clock  next  morning  saw  all  on  board 
the  **Dell  Queen  "for  the  trip  up  the  Dells, 
and  all  available  row^-boats  let,  some  of  them 
twice  over  by  the  too  sharp  western  gamins, 
for  the  return  trip.  **  A  most  enjoyable  day  ** 
was  the  universal  verdict.  The  high,  rough 
walls  of  water-worn  sandstone  on  either  side, 
and  gulches  and  dells,  caves  and  rocks,  fur- 
nished an  unending  delight  of  continually 
fresh   and   varying  scenery. 

An  admirable  brook-trout  dinner  at  Witches* 
Gulch,  for  which  the  party  had  to  thank  the 
prevision  of  its  indefatigable  leader.  Dr.  Lind- 
erfclt,  afforded  a  good  occasion  for  giving  a 
hearty  vote  of  appreciation  and  thanks  to  Dr. 
L.  for  **  unremitting  attention  to  our  comfort 
during  the  excursion."  After  dinner  an  excel- 
lent group-picture  of  the  party  was  taken  by 
H.  H.  Bennett,  the  photographer  of  the  Dells.* 

After  dinner  many  visited  Stand  Rock.  The 
party  was  about  equally  divided  between  those 
who  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  anything,  and 
those  who  were  '*  so  glad"  they  didn't  go. 

One  after  another  the  row-boats  floated  down 
the  river,  visiting  the  various  caves  and  gulches, 
and  arriving  at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
steamer. 

In  the  evening  the  lower  Dells  were  visited  by 
moonlight  in  the  steamboat,  or  by  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  caves  in  row-boats. 

Even  the  most  unimpressionable  felt  the  at- 
mosphere of  romance  as,  sailing  by  moonlight, 
through  the  beautiful  scenery,  past  the  "deserted 
village,"  and  weird  rocks  and  caves,  the  singers 
grouped  themselves  and  added  music  to  the 
charm. 

The  next  morning  the  party  was  off  on  its 
special  train  for  St.  Paul,  stopping  at  La  Crosse 
for  dinner,  which  proved  excellent,  and  a  slight 
glimpse  of  the  city.  The  mayor,  the  well- 
known  "White  Beaver,"  expressed  regret  that 
he  had  not  known  of  the  coming  of  the  party, 
that  he  might  have  made  arrangements  to  show 
the  beauties  of  this  growing  city.  La  Crosse 
will  be  remembered  bv  the  librarians  as  the 
only  city  which  offered  as  one  of  its  chief  attrac- 
tions its  fine  jiravcvard. 


^Copies  may  he  obt.iiiicd,  at  sixty  cents  each,   hy  ad- 
dressing II.  II.  Ucnuctt,  Kilbuurn  City,  Wis. 


The  afternoon  ride  up  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  a  constant  panorama  of  beautiful 
scenes,  —  such  scenes  as  linger  in  the  memory 
and  recur. 

St  Paul  was  reached  before  supper.  The 
party  was  too  big  a  problem  for  the  Windsor 
House,  and  a  portion  drifted  over  to  the  Ryan. 

The  next  morning  (Thursday)  a  committee 
of  citizens  provided  carriages  for  a  drive  about 
the  city,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  admiration 
expressed  for  the  surprising  number  of  beauti- 
ful residences. 

At  noon  the  party  started  for  Minneapolis, 
stopping  at  Fort  Snelling,  where  the  garrison 
band  (colored)  entertained  us  with  excellent 
music,  and  the  librarian  showed  his  well-kept 
library  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  Thence  our 
train  went  on  and  stopped  for  an  out-of-door 
dinner  at  Minnehaha  Falls. 

At  Minneapolis  the  party  was  again  enter- 
tained with  a  drive,  during  which  the  numerous 
handsome  residences  were  admired,  and  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  said  to 
be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Ex-Governor  Pills- 
bury,  with  a  staff  of  assistants,  escorted  the  party 
in  small  groups,  explaining  the  various  ma- 
chines and  processes.  The  day  closed  with  an 
A.L.A.  supper  at  the  famous  West  Hotel,  ol 
which  the  city  is  justly  proud. 

Returning  to  St.  Paul  the  party,  classified 
according  to  a  new  natural  method  into  three 
divisions,  took  its  three  private  Pullman  sleep- 
ers for  Ashland,  arriving  early  next  morning  at 
the  Chequamegon  Hotel. 

At  St.  Paul  the  party  was  reduced  by  the  re- 
turn home  of  Dr.  Peirce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster, 
Hagar,  and  Andrus,  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Peck. 

The  day  was  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the 
Apostle  Islands.  At  La  Pointe,  or  Madeleine, 
so  full  of  interest  for  the  history  of  the  North- 
west, the  old  church  with  the  painting  which 
may  have  been  brought  over  by  Marquette,  was 
visited ;  the  graves  of  the  man  who  was  **  ac- 
cidentally shot  as  a  mark  of  affection  by  his 
brother,"  and  the  man  who  was  killed  by  a 
"stroke  of  thunder,"  sought  out,  a  slight  gift 
deposited  in  the  offertory,  and  the  return  to  the 
boat  made. 

Stopping  at  Bayfield  for  dinner,  some  of  the 
party  were  tempted  to  go  to  the  observatory, 
said  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  It 
proved  to  be  a  "  pinery  mile." 

Dinner  was  followed    by  a   most   delightful 
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excursion  in  and  out  among  the  islands.  The 
return  passage  was  quite  rough.  Some  enjojed 
this  more,  some  less. 

Ashland  is  a  **  booming"  place.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  it  had  only  a  couple  of  thousand 
people,  now  there  are  five  times  as  many. 

At  this  point  the  impromptu  and  volunteer 
**  palaeographic  section"  of  the  A.L.A.  re- 
ported the  following  inscriptions :  — 

1.  Bessemer  store:   **  in  god  we   trust  — 

ALL   OTHERS   CASH." 

2.  Bessemer  fruit  store :  **  god  helps  those 
WHO  help  themselves,  but  god  help  the 

MAN    FOUND    HELPING   HIMSELF    HERE." 

3.  Roadside : ' ' sp alding's  prepaired  glue." 

4.  Ashland    Theatre    poster:    **miss   tilly 

RUSSELL,  WHO  HAS  APPEARED  IN  ALL  THE 
countries  of  the  world,  AND  HAS  BEEN 
PRONOUNCED  THE    GREATEST  OF  THEM  ALL." 

5.  Poster  at  the  other  theatre  :  '*  inspection 

INVITED  AND  COMPETION  DEFIED." 

6.  Ashland  Theatre  poster:  *' admission  15, 

25  CENTS,  INCLUDING    REFRESHMENTS  AT  THE 


BAR. 


»». 


7.  Poster  at  the  other  theatre :    "no  free 


DRINKS. 


>» 


On  Saturday  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Colby 
iron  mine,  on  the  Gogebic  range,  and  libra- 
rians saw  miners  shovelling  out  dirt,  65% 
of  which  was  iron,  and  contractors  doing 
nothing  at  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  and 
wouldn't  have  exchanged  places  for  long  with 
either. 

Every  one  was  glad  to  have  Sunday  come. 
The  day  was  variously  spent  in  church-going, 
rowing,  and  walking  or  sleeping,  and  all  the 
possible  variations  and  combinations  of  these. 
Church-goers  had  the  choice  of  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Protestant  Episcopal,  the 
tent  of  the  State  Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  Chippewa 
Indian  service  twelve  miles  away.     Ten  or  a 


dozen  chose  the  Chippewa,  presumably  to 
show  what  linguists  librarians  are. 

Most  of  the  party  spent  the  evening  as  they 
had  the  evening  previous,  singing  in  the  par- 
lors of  the  Chequamegon,  where  it  was  shown 
that  we  had  an  available  A.L.A.  choir  of  nearly 
forty  voices. 

Monday  morning  the  few  who  had  not  seen 
the  buzz-saw  which  sliced  up  five  hundred  big 
logs  a  day,  or  the  ore  dock,  or  the  $500,000  (  ?) 
dock,  performed  these  various  duties,  and  all 
gathered  at  the  train.  Varying  the  classifica- 
tion, the  members  were  distributed  into  two 
classes,  those  who  were  to  stop  at  Milwaukee 
and  those  who  were  not 

All  were  in  admirable  spirits,  and  the  young 
man  who  at  the  Dells  pronounced  it  **  the 
most  solemn  picnic "  he  had  ever  attended 
must  have  revised  his  judgment,  or  else  he  is  a 
very  gay  young  man.  The  members  gathered  in 
one  of  the  cars  and  spent  the  evening  in  sing- 
ing and  merriment.  At  a  late  hour  the  party 
broke  up,  ten  stopping  at  Oshkosh,  on  their 
way  to  Green  Lake  for  a  Post-Conference  rest, 
and  the  remainder  retiring,  to  wake,  some  at 
Milwaukee  and  some  at  Chicago. 

To  the  railroads  we  were  laid  under  great 
obligations.  Our  private  baggage-car  was  sent 
everywhere  with  us,  always  open  for  use.  Two 
hammocks,  swung  by  local  enterprise,  gave  an 
unusually  comfortable  air.  Special  coaches 
everywhere,  and  a  special  train  wherever  more 
convenient,  enabled  us  to  stop  and  sample  min- 
eral springs,  pick  berries,  etc.,  whenever  we 
so  elected.  The  railroad  oflicials  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  us  comfortable  and 
happy. 

The  western  meeting  of  1886  was  a  decided 
success,  socially  as  well  as  officially,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  members  were  heartily  accorded 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Plankinton,  for  planning,  and  to 
Dr.  Linderfelt  for  managing,  the  most  delight- 
ful excursion. 
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PERSONS  PRESENT  AT  MILWAUKEE  MEETINGS. 

A  considerable  number  of  those  present  failed  to  register,  and  the  Secretary  has   supplied  a  part  of  the 
omissions. 

Abbreviations.  —  F.,  Free;  L.,  Library;  Ln.,  Librarian;  P.,  Public. 

The  X  before  the  name  indicates  participation  in  the  Post-Conference  Excursion,  July  13-ao,  1S86. 


z  Allan,  Miss  Jessie,  P.Ln.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

X  Allan,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

xAndruss,   A.   A.,    care   of  Apprentices'  L., 

New  York. 
xAndruss,   Mrs.   A.    A.,  care  of  Apprentices' 

L.,  New  York. 
X  Baker,  G:    Ilall,   Reference  Ln.,   Columbia 

College,  New  York. 
Balis,  Miss  £.  M.,  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 
X  Barton,  E.  M.,  Ln.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
Berry,  S.  H.,  Ln.  Y.M.C.A.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
xBerryman,  J:  R.,  State  Ln.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Best,  Miss  Louise  L.,  P.Ln.,  Janesville,  Wis. 
xBiscoe,  Walter  S.,  Catalog.  Ln.,  Columbia 

College,  New  York. 
Brett,  W.  H.,  P.Ln.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Brice,  L.  R.,  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 
X  Brooks,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  Ln.  Madison  (Ind.)  L. 

Assoc. 
Buck,  J.  S.,  Milwaukee. 
Bumell,   Miss    Kittic,   Curator    OfBcial   Card 

Catalog.,  P.L.,  Boston. 
xCarr,  H:  J.,  P.Ln.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
X  Carr,  Mrs.  Edith  Wallbridge,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Clement,   Prof.    Ernest  W.,   Wayland  Acad., 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
Coe,  Miss   Ellen  M.,  Ln.   F.  Circulating  L., 

New  York. 
Cooke,  H.  II.,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Crafls,  Miss  Lettie  M.,  ist  Asst.  Ln.  Univ.  of 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
xCrunden,  F:  M.,  P.Ln.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
X  Cutler,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Cataloger,  Columbia 

College,  New  York. 
X  Cutler,  Miss  Louisa  S.,  Florence,  Mass. 
X Cutter,  C:  A.,  Ln.  Boston  Athenaeum. 
X  Daniels,  Prof.  Joseph  L.,  Ln.  Olivet  College, 

Mich. 
X  Daniels,  Wm.  B.,  Olivet,  Mich. 
X Davidson,  II.  E.,  Library  Bureau,  32  Hawley 

Street,  Boston. 


Davis,  Prof.  R.  C,  Ln.  Univ.  of  Mich.,  Ann 
Arbor. 

xDewey,  Melvil,  Chief  Ln.,  Columbia  College, 
New  York. 

X Dewey,  Mrs.  Annie  48  West  59th  Street,  New 
York,  Ex-Ln.  Wellcsley  College,  Mass. 

xDonahoe,J.  F.,  Trustee  P.  L.,  Paola,  Kansas. 

Dullea,  M.  J.,  Trustee  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 

Durrie,  Daniel  S.,  Ln.  State  Historical  Soc, 
Madison,  Wis. 

xEmig,  G:  C,  Asst.,  P.L.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

xFitield,  Albert  B.,  Principal  P.  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

xFifield,  Mrs.  Annie  C,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fletcher,  W:  I.,  Ln.  Amherst  College,  Mass. 

X Foster,  W.E.,  P.Ln.,  Providence,  R.I. 

X  Foster,  Mrs.  W:  E.,  Providence,  R.L 

Gale,  Miss  Ellen,  P.Ln.,  Rock  Island,  111. 

xGallincr,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Ln.  Bloomington  L. 
Assoc,  111. 

Gardner,  J.  Leslie,  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 

Ginn,  F:B.,  of  Ginn  &  Co.,   Publishers,  Chi- 
cago. 

X Green,  S:    S.,  Free  P.Ln.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

X  Green,  Mrs.  James,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Greenbank,   Miss  Daisy,  Asst.  P.Ln.,    Madi- 
son, Wis. 

xHagar,  Miss   Sarah  C,  Ln.  Fletcher  F.L., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

xllagar,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

X  Hager,  Albert  D.,  Ln.  Historical   Soc,   Chi- 
cago. 

X  Hager,  Mrs.   Rose  F.,  Asst.  Ln.,  Hist(^cal 
Soc,  Chicago. 

xHild,  F:  II.,  Asst.  P.L.,  Chicago. 

X  Hitchcock,  Miss  A.  C,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Hobart,   Gen.   Harrison  C,   Pres.   P.L.  Trus- 
tees, Milwaukee. 

X Hooper,   W.  De    M.,    P.Ln.,   Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

X  Hooper,  Mrs.  W.  De  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jackson,  F:,   St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Ex-Supt.   New- 
ton (Mass.)  F.L. 
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Jermain,  Mrs.  Fanny  D.,  P.Ln.,  Toledo,  O. 

Johnson,  E.  M.,  Sec.  P.L.,  Minneapolis,  Wis. 

xjudd,  E:  P.,  Bookseller,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

X  Judd,  Miss  Sarah  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Judd,  Reginald  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

X Kelso,  Miss  Tessa  L.,  Cor.  Illus.  News^  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Klephart,  Horace,  Asst.  Yale  College  Lib. 

Lagrand,  J  :,  Trustee  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 

xLane,  W:  C,  Asst.  in  charge  of  catalog, 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Langland,  James,  7!**?  Sentinel^  Milwaukee. 

Lamed,  J.  N.,  Ln.  Buffalo  L.,  N.Y. 

xLinderfelt,  K.  A.,  P.Ln.,  Milwaukee. 

xLindcrfelt,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  Milwaukee. 

Liniield,  G.  F.,  Prin.  Wayland  Acad.,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wis. 

X  Little,  G:T.,  Ln.  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

McRae,  Hamilton  S.,  Supt.  Schools,  Marion, 
Ind. 

Matson,  Oliver,  Asst.  Ln.,  De  Pauw  Univ., 
Greencastle,  Ind. 

xMerrill,  Chester  W.,  P.Ln.,  Cincinnati. 

Milbrath,  C.  W.,  Trustee  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 

X  Miller,  Miss  Dorcas  C,  P.Ln.,  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass. 

Miner,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  P.  School  Ln.,  Muskegon, 
Mich. 

xMurchison,  Miss  A.  M.,  Teacher,  451  Wash- 
ington Bd.,  Chicago. 

X  Nolan,  E:J.,  Ln.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

North,  Mrs.  Ada  E.,  Ln.  Iowa  State  Univ., 
Iowa  City. 

X  Oaklej,  Miss  Minnie M.,  P.  Ln.,  Madison,  Wis. 

xPage,  Miss  Nellie  F.,  Cataloger,  Columbia 
College  L.,  New  York. 

Patten,  F.  C,  Asst.  Ln.,  Ripon  College, 
Ripon,  Wis. 

Patton,  Normand  S.,  Architect,  Chicago. 

xPeck,  A.  L.,  Ln.  Levi  Parsons  L.,  Glovers- 
vitte,  N.Y. 

xPeirce,  Rev.  Bradford  K.,  D.D.,  Supt. 
Newton  F.L.,  Mass. 

X  Peoples,  W:  T.,  Ln.  Mercantile  L.,  New  York. 

Poole,  Reuben  B.,  Ln.  Y.M.C.A.,  New  York. 

X Poole,  W:  F.,  LL.D.,  P.Ln.,  Chicago. 

X  Poole,  Miss  Mary,  Evanston,  111. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  Ln.  Athenaeum,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

X Richardson,  Rv.  Ernest  C,  Ln.  Hartford 
Theol.  Seni. 


Rodriguez,  Miss  J.  A.,  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 

Ropes,  Rev.  W:  L.,  Ln.  Theol.  Sem.,  Ando- 
ver,  Mass. 

Ropes,  James  Hardy,  Andover,  Mass. 

Schmidt,  Miss  Willy,  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 

Schwartz,  Jacob,   Ln.   Apprentices'  L.,   New 
York. 

Schwartz,  Mrs.  Jacob,  New  York. 

xSelby,    Miss    Emily    H.,    Asst.    State    Ln., 
Springfield,  111. 

X  Seward,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

X  Seward,  Horatio  L.,  Jr.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

X  Sherwood,  Miss  K.  W.,  Asst.  P.L.,  Cincinnati. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Hubbard  M.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Solberg,   Thorvald,    Asst.,    L.    of   Congress, 
Washington,  D.C 

xSponable,  J.  W.,  Paola,  Kansas. 

Stechert,  Gustav  E.,  Foreign  Bookseller,    766 
Broadway,  New  York. 

X  Stevens,   Miss   Lucy,  Asst.    State  Ln.,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

X  Sweetser,  Miss  Abbie  L.,  Greek  dept.,  Mt. 
Holyoke  Sem.,  So.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Titsworth,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Plymouth  Church,  Mil- 
waukee. 

xTodd,   Prof.    D:     P.,   College    Observatory, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

xTodd,  Mrs.  Mabel  Loomis,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Tuttle,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Asst.  Ln.  Long  Island 
Hist.  Soc.  L.,  Brooklyn. 

xUtley,  H.  M.,  P.Ln.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

xVan  Name,  Addison,  Ln.  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

xVan    Name,    Willard    Gibbs,    New    Haven, 
Conn. 

xVan  Zandt,  Miss  Margaret,  Accession  dept., 
Columbia  College  L.,  New  York. 

Wallber,  Hon.  Emil,  Mayor  of  Milwaukee. 

xWest,  Miss   Theresa  H.,  Deputy  P.Ln.,  Mil- 
waukee. 

West,  H.  H.,  Bookseller,  Milwaukee. 

White,  Miss  H.  B.,  P.L.,  Milwaukee. 

Whiting,  Mrs.  Chas.  G.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

X  Whitney,  Albert  W.,  Beloit,  Wis. 

X  Whitney,    Prof.    Henry  M.,  Beloit  College, 
Wis. 

X  Whitney,  James  L.,  Asst.  P.  Ln.,  Boston. 

Wing,  J.  N.,  of  C:  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers, 
New  York. 

Wing,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  New  York. 

xWinsor,  Justin,   Ln.   Harvard   Univ.,   Cam- 
bridge. 
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Woodruff,   E.    H.,    Cornell   Univ.   L.,  Ithaca, 

N.Y. 
Woodward,  Robert  C,  P.Ln.,  Springfield,  O. 

Of  the  above  131  in  attendance,  47  were  chief 
librarians,  32  assistant  librarians  and  catalog- 
ers,  8  trustees  or  other  officers,  5  publishers  or 
booksellers,  and  39  ex-librarians  and  wives  or 
friends  of  librarians. 

The  attendance  bj  States  was  as  follows :  — 


Wisconsin, 

28 

Iowa, 

New  York, 

22 

Kansas, 

Massachusetts, 

20 

Rhode  Island, 

Illinois, 

12 

Vermont, 

Connecticut, 

10 

Maine, 

Michigan, 

7 

Missouri, 

Ohio, 

7 

New  Jersej, 

Indiana, 

5 

Pennsylvania, 

Nebraska, 

4 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

Minnesota, 

3 

_ 

i_ 

Total, 

• 

•        •        •        •        I 

%i 

On  A.L.A.  Post-Conference  Excursion,  Julj 
12-20,  *86,  in  addition  to  those  marked  x  on 
preceding  list. 


Bates,  Walter  G.,  Fellow  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York. 

Boutelle,  L.  H.,  Evanston,  111. 

Boutelle,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Evanston,  111. 

Frackelton,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Milwaukee. 

Henderson,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hickey,  Miss  Julia,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Kendrick,  C.  M.,  St.  Louis. 

Linderfelt,  Anna  Margaret,  Milwaukee. 

McCullough,  Miss  Minnie,  Supt.  P.  Kinder- 
gartens. 

Mason,  E.  G.,  Chicago. 

Mason,  H.  E.,  Chicago. 

Merrill,  Bessie,  Cincinnati. 

Merrill,  Julia,  Cincinnati. 

Peet,  Rev.  Stephen  D.,  Ed.  Am,  Antiquarian^ 
Clinton,  Wis. 

Plankinton,  W:,  Trustee  P.L.,  and  Chairman 
Reception  Com.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Plankinton,  Mrs.  W: ,  Milwaukee. 

Poole,  Clarence  C,  Evanston,  111. 

Poole,  Mrs.  W:  F:,  Evanston,Ill. 

Poole,  W:  F:,  jr.,  Evanston,  111. 

Richardson,  Rev.  E.  G.,  Rector  St.  James 
Church,  Milwaukee. 

Stayner,  Miss  Cornelia  T.,  Asst.  Milwaukee 
School  of  Music 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF   MEMBERS 


Who  have  joined  or  have  changed  their  address  since  the  issue  of  the  last  list  {Library  journal,  10:351-^;  and  Pro- 
ceedings, 18S5). 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 

Pawtucket  Free  Pub.  Library,  Pawtucket,  R.L 
(Minerva  A.  Sanders,  Librarian.) 

Arthur  Brown,  Ln.  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 

(The  Yearly  Membership  Fee  is  $a.) 

Miss  Jesse  Allan,  Ln.  Pub.  Library,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Allan,  Omaha,  Neb. 

E.  C.  Arnold,  Ln.  P.L.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

A.  A.  Andruss,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Andruss,  New  York  City. 

S.  H.  Berry,  Ln.  Brooklyn  Y.M.C.A.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

John  R.  Berryman,  Ln.  Wis.  State  Library, 
Madison,  Wis. 

L.  H.  Boutelle,  Trustee  Evanston  Pub.  Lib., 
Evanston,  111. 

M.  S.  Brooks,  Ln.  Madison,  Ind.,  L.  Assoc 

Miss  Kittie  Burnell,  Boston  Pub.  Lib. 
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